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FOREWORD 


There is a saying of those that know the tradition: That 
which cannot be expressed is expressed through false 
attribution and subsequent recantation,'* 

Every argument has its origin in certain life-contexts, certain 
cultural situations. No argument starts in a vacuum because 
human beings are bom in an already interpreted world. 

That world assumes a certain form of life, a form of life in 
which man is bom and lives. Yet there is something amiss in 
every interpretation, some lack, some lapse, something 
missed and not grasped. Hence the urge to improve upon 
every received world view, every cultural disposition. We, 
sons and daughters of man are children of ontological disin¬ 
heritance, we who live as perpetual displacements. This 
original penury we would undo through replacing one 
interpretation with another interpretation, one discourse 
with another discourse, one reality principle with another 
reality principle. The history of cultures is replete with such 
pathetic attempts. Myths gave place to theology, theology to 
philosophy, philosophy to science and, within each of these 
discourses, the less sophisticated interpretations to the more 
sophisticated ones. There is, as I said, something pathetic. 


Sankara on the Bhagavadgita (13.13) 
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even, I would say, tragic, about these attempts. For discov¬ 
eries often turn into closures, triumphs into disasters, 
progress into decline. New world views often demand a 
heavy price in terms of practice and its decadence, even in 
terms of holocausts and suicidal wars. Our new world view 
may, sometimes one fears, end up in an unprecedented 
tragedy. 

To repose faith in new interpretations and new discourses 
is to be insensitive to the enormity of our loss, to the impov¬ 
erishment of our soiils and the staleness of our world. It is to 
be asleep to the truth that we know neither ourselves, nor 
our world, nor the awesome majesty of the word that we so 
heedlessly reify into a mere utensil. Three fourths of man, 
say the Vedas, is lost to man and three fourths of the word. 
To find what he has lost of himself and of his speech, he has 
to give up the arrogant privilege he has appropriated for 
himself, the privilege of giving meaning to what is, of inter¬ 
preting it in terms of concepts, received or fabricated. This, 
says the Vedantic tradition, is avidya, this what he would call 
a privilege. For all that he deems to be tragic and cursed 
flows from it, from this interpretive passion which resides in 
man as something more primordial than himself. This act of 
deprivileging himself he cannot accomplish through that of 
a leaping will, itself a child of avidya but through a sustained 
and careful analysis of his interpretations and, more impor¬ 
tantly, through living the dispositions they imply. For we 
cannot, warns the true tradition of Vedanta, conclusively 
refute an interpretation in purely theoretical terms. Some¬ 
thing in it survives all criticism, all refutation. One has to 
live the disposition implicit in a given interpretation to find 
it disown itself. Every interpretation is, to recant a little of 
what has been said above, redemptive, redemptive to the 
extent it can disown itself, find itself false. This it can but 
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only if it is analysed in depth and lived in depth. We have to 
live the otherness of realism, the otherness that informs man’s 
relationship with the world, the essential oneness that ideal¬ 
ism has found in that relationship and the uncertainty that 
ambiguists reveal in it with an almost uncanny ruthlessness. 
One has to live this otherness, this oneness, this ambiguity to 
find its truth and the limitation of that truth. One has also to 
live as pure consciousness of Vedanta, consciousness unre¬ 
lated to any object, to (see) it transform itself into what we 
mortals can only call reality or the ultimate truth of things. 
There is no interpretation that does not command our re¬ 
spect, and, equally, there is no interpretation that can de¬ 
mand our allegiance. For our allegiance is with Being and 
hot with how man or his speech can grasp it. 

There is a tendency in the scholastic and commentatorial 
tradition of Advaita Vedanta to confuse interpretation with 
truth, symbol with reality. This tradition often dogmatised 
the redemptive untruths of the Upanisads into truths abso¬ 
lute and tried to retain what it was supposed to discard or 
recant. The Method of the Vedanta highlights this tendency of 
this tradition with a remarkable depth and clarity. With the 
exception of the great masters of this tradition, masters like 
Gaudapada, Sankara and Suresvara, our commentators have 
all but forgotten the true tradition, the tradition of false 
attribution and subsequent recantation, of adhydropdpavdda. 
They did not know how to de-think their thoughts and 
unsay their theories. 

The composition of the Veddnta-Prakriyd-Pratyabhijhd is 
indeed an important event in the long history of advaita 
scholarship and interpretation. The work succeeds, to a 
great extent, in dispelling so many misconceptions which 
the ingenuity of scholars, traditional as well as modem, has 
woven around the teachings of the Upanisads. Thinkers and 
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jijmsus, unequipped with knowledge of Sanskrit, would 
ever remain indebted to Professor A J. Alston for giving 
them such a beautiful translation of this masterpiece. Even 
scholars of Sanskrit would find the translation helpful, such 
is its lucidity, accuracy and readability. Many of the obscure 
passages in the original turn remarkably transparent in this 
translation. Lovers of Indian culture would, I am sure, join 
me in expressing our deep sense of gratitude to the transla¬ 
tor. 

We have also the emotion to say, 'Thank you!' to the soul 
of his late wife, who typed out the entire manuscript even 
when she knew she was dying. Professor Alston chose to 
express his pain and her heroism through an understate¬ 
ment. Let me not profane his feelings through volubility. 

There can be no doubt that this translation has won, and 
will win, for the VedMa-Prakriya-Pratyabhijna the attention 
that it so richly deserves but could not receive earlier be¬ 
cause of the deplorable state into which Sanskrit studies 
have fallen in our land. One could only wish that the 
Svamin had also highlighted the lived dispositions implied 
in the various interpretations that we are called upon to 
recant. For the great teachers of the Upanisads demanded of 
their disciples to outlive views, not to discard them. Only this 
way, they knew, could man open out to truth, only this way 
could truth obey his call. 

This way of innocence we badly need in these our clever 
but unhappy times. The Method of the Vedanta should prove, 
to an extent, a curative for this malady of our civilisation. 


SoM Raj Gupta 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 


The present large-scale work is not exactly a history or a 
reference book or a reader, but it has something of the char¬ 
acter of all three. Its purpose is to establish a clear view 
of the traditional Advaita Vedanta based on the Upanishads, 
the Bhagavad Gita and Brahma Sutras as systematized by Gau<jia- 
pada, Sankara and Suresvara, unencumbered by the mass of con¬ 
flicting theories developed by later authors of the school. 
Instead of crediting Sankara with an ontology, a cosmology, 
an epistemology and the other paraphernalia of traditional 
western metaphysics, the author concentrates on his theologi¬ 
cal method, and shows how he interpreted the texts that com¬ 
municate to the student a direct awareness of his true nature 
as the Self of all by the process of 'false attribution fol¬ 
lowed by later retraction'. The characteristic views of the 
later authors are examined, in varying degrees of detail, to 
see where they throw light on this teaching which leads to 
direct awareness of the Self, and where, more frequently,they 
misunderstand and obscure it. Attention is paid to Bhart^*- 
prapahca and other pre-^ahkara Vedanta theorists, and a chap¬ 
ter is accorded to Bhaskara as a characteristic representa¬ 
tive of conscious opposition to Sankara within the Vedanta 
fold. 

The leading western authority on Sankara's Advaita in post¬ 
war years, the late Professor Paul Hacker of MUnster, remarked 
on the 'sharp-sighted' way in which the author of The Method 
of the Vedanta drew attention, in his earlier work called The 
Mulavidya Nirasa^, to a number of characteristics of San¬ 
kara’s doctrine that stand in pointed contrast to the re¬ 
ceived dogmas of the Advaita school. It is hoped that this 
free translation of the more detailed VEDANTA PRAKRIYA 
PRATYABHIJNA may help to stimulate scholars in India and the 
West to go back to the Sanskrit original and ponder again the 
real significance of Sankara's Vedanta doctrine in the light 
of it. It should also provide helpful pointers for the 
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guidance of the ordinary student who wishes to pick out what 
Sankara actually said from the confused mass of teaching com¬ 
ing from the later theorists. The work should be of parti¬ 
cular interest to the spiritual enquirer because it concen¬ 
trates strictly on the correct interpretation of the central 
teachings of the Upanishads: no space is accorded to the 
detailed refutation of secular systems. 

The main argument is carried forward by the author him¬ 
self, in passages which are given in thicker type. These 
passages are backed by extensive quotations from the writers 
he is discussing, given in lighter type. In places the author 
adds explanatory notes which are here given in italics, the 
whole scheme corresponding to the three different forms of 
Devanagari type used in the Sanskrit original. A few itali¬ 
cized translator's notes are inserted, and in fact all pas¬ 
sages enclosed within brackets are explanatory material by 
the translator. The system of numbering in the quoted ex¬ 
tracts within the various sections has been simplified and 
slightly altered. As the result of a small correction, the 
section-numbers in the translation exceed those of the ori¬ 
ginal by one from 183 to 191 and by two from 193 to 305. In a 
very few cases, where the translator failed to trace a bib¬ 
liographical reference given in the original, he supplied a 
reference to a different text which had the same words in 
the belief that it would be more accessible to the western 
reader (e.g. the reference to the White Yajur Veda on p. 2). 

He has also supplied nearly all the cross-references marked 
'M.V.', which should not be considered part of the original 
work, and is responsible for all translations of quoted 
texts, though ample references have been given to existing 
translations where available. In the case of some of the 
texts quoted, the translator has used more recent and accessi¬ 
ble editions than those used in the original work. References 
to Sanskrit texts used are invariably given, except in the 
case of Sankara, where the translator unfortunately did not 
have full access to the editions used by the author. 

One point deserves special mention. The words 'Ignorance' 
and 'Consciousness' are given with a capital when they are 
used (as they most frequently are) in a technical sense pecu¬ 
liar to the school, though they may occasionally appear with¬ 
out capitals when they are used in their ordinary English 
sense (there are the inevitable border-line cases). But one. 
should note carefully that the terms 'Ignorance' and 'meta¬ 
physical Ignorance', which are used synonymously, did not have 
the same meaning for Sankara as they came to have for his 
followers. For Sankara, metaphysical Ignorance was the 
crucial superimposition of Self and not-self that makes empir¬ 
ical experience possible (M.V. pp. 45 ff.;112); for the author 
of the post-l^ahkara work called the Pahcapadika, metaphysical 
Ignorance was that (assumed) 'power of Ignorance' that brought 
superimposition into being (M.V. p.387). It was this latter 
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conception that prevailed in the school, and it is a large part 
of the purpose of the present work to demonstrate its falli¬ 
bility. 

Established scholars of the calibre of M. Hiriyanna and 
S.S. Suryanarayaija ^astrl have confessed to doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty in handling some of the passages here encountered. 

There must be many cases where the present translator has 
failed to grasp the true meaning. Nevertheless, it is hoped 
that even an imperfect translation of such a penetrating 
enquiry into the fundamental principles of Advaita Vedanta 
may serve as a useful stimulus to further study. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE METHOD OF COMMUNICATING THE 
SUPREBIE REALITY IN THE UPANISHAOS 

There Is one point of which careful and acute students of the 
Ma^^ukya Karikas of ^rl Gau^apada and the commentaries of ^rl 
Sankara on the Brahma Sutras, Upanlshads and Bhagavad Gita are 
well aware. They know that the concern of the Upanlshads Is 
to commiinlcate to sincere enquirers direct experience of the 
supreme reality as their own Self — that supreme reality which 
is non-dual, has no particular features, and is beyond the 
range of speech and mind. They know that, to this end, the 
texts begin by falsely ascribing to this entity various attrib¬ 
utes that it does not really possess. They know that the texts 
refer to it by such terms as 'Being', 'the Absolute', 'the 
Self and so on, and speak of it as knowable, as being of the 
nature of Consciousness and Bliss, as being accessible through 
the teachings of the Veda and the Teacher, as undergoing a real 
transformation (pari^ama) to manifest as the world, and as 
entering, in the form of the individual soul, into the universe 
it has projected, and enjoying it as an object of experience. 
Thus we find such texts as, 'In the beginning, my dear one, 
this (world) was Being alone' (Chand.VI.ii.l), 'Verily, in the 
beginning this (world) was the Absolute' (B^e^^ad.I.lv.lO), 'In 
the beginning this (world) was verily the Self, one only' (Ait. 
I.i.l), 'This is what has to be known, the eternal, the self- 
existent' (^vet.I.12), 'The Absolute is Consciousness and 
Bliss' (B^had.III.ix.28,7), 'That goal which all the Vedas 
proclaim' (Ka^ha I.ii.15), 'He who has a Teacher can know' 
(Chand.VI.xiv.2), 'He became both the solid and the impalpable' 
(Taitt.II.6), and 'Let me enter as the living soul and unfold 
name and form' (Chand.VI.iii.2). 

But these attributes are only imagined in this way for pur¬ 
poses of instruction. These same upanishadic texts mean to 
ward off any suspicion that the superimposed attributes belong 
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to the supreme reality. So at the end of various passages of 
teaching they clearly retract what they had said earlier. Thus 
we have such texts as 'The Self must be apprehended simply as 
"It is", this being the truth of both its two forms (with and 
without apparent conditioning adjuncts). When it has been 
apprehended simply as "It is", its true nature becomes clear' 
(Ka^ha II.iii.13), 'He knows, and there is no knower of Him' 
(^vet.Ill.19) , 'You cannot know the knower of knowing' (B^had. 
III.iv.2), 'That from which words fall back without attaining 
access, together with the mind' (Taitt.II.9), 'It is not born, 
neither does it die' (Katha I.ii.18), 'Though really unborn, 
it appears as if born in many different forms' (White Yajurveda 
xxxi.l9), 'All this universe is but the Absolute (brahman) 
alone' (Mu^ij. II. ii .11) , '(We find that, under analysis), the 
firehood of fire has vanished: a modification is a mere name, 
a suggestion of speech' (Chand.VI.iv.l), and 'That is the real. 
That is the Self. That thou art' (Chand.VI.viii.7). 

And there are certain passages which specifically deny all 
knowable characteristics of the principle of reality called the 
Indestructible, such as the characteristic of being a substance 
or an attribute. For example, we have '0 GargI, this the 
knowers of the Absolute call the Indestructible. It is not 
gross, not subtle, not short, not long, neither red (like fire) 
nor fluid (like water), neither shadow nor darkness, neither 
wind nor ether, not adhesive, not taste, not odour, without 
eyes, without ears, without voice, without mind, without bril¬ 
liance, without the vital principle, without an orifice, with¬ 
out a measure, having nothing within and nothing without. It 
consumes nothing, nor does anything consume it' (Byhad.III. 
viii.8), 'Imperceptible, inapprehensible, having no source from 
which it proceeds and having no colours or features, without 
eyes, ears, hands or feet' (MuQ<j.I.i.6), and 'Without sound, 
impalpable, without form, beyond decay, without taste, con¬ 
stant, without odour, without beginning or end, fixed, beyond 
Mahat (the cosmic mind)' (Ka^ha I.iii.15). 


THE SENSE IN WHICH THE UPANISHADS ARE 
AN AUTHORITATIVE MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE 

This principle of reality called the Absolute (brahman), since 
it is that which manifests in the guise of the knower, is that 
on which all right empirical cognition and so on depend. Its 
existence is therefore established as logically prior to all 
empirical experience, including valid empirical knowledge. For, 
as the Self of all, it is immediately evident; and because it 
is self-luminous experience, it is self-evident, and does not, 
like pots and other objects, require anything else apart from 
itself to make itself known. For all these reasons it does not 
require any special positive teaching. So the Upanishads do 
not fulfil their function as authoritative means of knowledge» 
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in this context, through revealing a hitherto unknown object, 
in the manner of perception and the other means of empirical 
knowledge. How, then, do they fulfil this function? The com¬ 
petent authorities in this field quote the text *But when all 
has become his own Self, then what could a person see and with 
what?' (B^had.IV.v.15). And they say that it is only by a 
figure of speech that the Upanishads are spoken of as an 
authoritative means of knowledge. For their function is to 
communicate that reality in its true nature, beyond the play 
of the means of knowledge and their objects, merely by putting 
an end to the superimposition onto it of attributes it does 
not possess. 


SUPERIMPOSITION AND ITS REMOVAL 
DO NOT AFFECT THE ABSOLUTE 

The Absolute is not affected in any way either by the super¬ 
impositions made upon it in worldly experience or by the false 
attributions deliberately made by the Veda and the Teacher for 
purposes of instruction, or by their subsequent retraction. It 
gains no superior quality, nor does it suffer any defect. For 
the Absolute is pure Being, ever void of all plurality. It is 
imagined as associated with plurality and as subject to trans- 
migratory experience by the metaphysically ignorant people of 
the world. The Upanishads and the Teachers deliberately con¬ 
form their teaching to this erroneous view and say, 'All this 
is in truth the Absolute, homogeneous and void of all plural¬ 
ity. There is no universe of plurality apart from the Abso¬ 
lute. The individual soul is not anything different from it 
either'. For there are such upanishadic texts as, 'All this 
universe is (in truth) nothing but the Absolute' (Mu]}<j.II.ii. 
11), 'All this is but the Self alone' (Chand.VII.xxv.2), and 
'There is no other seer, no other hearer, no other thinker, no 
other knower but He' (B]|^had. Ill. vii.23) . 

Nor should one suppose that the Upanishads and the Teachers 
conjure away a real universe by their teaching. The Upanishads 
never admit that any real distinctions exist which would jus¬ 
tify us in speaking of a traditional science and a pupil learn¬ 
ing it, or of a real metaphysical Ignorance that truly afflic¬ 
ted the pupil and was really brought to an end by the tradi¬ 
tional teaching. When they speak of 'all this', it is but a 
device adopted for purposes of teaching. But no 'all this' 
exists at the time of teaching, or has existed before or will 
exist afterwards. This is the final truth. And thus one of 
the great authorities (^ri Gau^apada) has said: 'If the world 
of plurality really existed, it would no doubt really come to 
an end. But this duality is a mere illusion. Non-duality is 
the final truth. False Imagination might come to an end if it 
were anything that anyone had really imagined. This doctrine 
(that the world of plurality is imagined) is (itself only) for 
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the sake of teaching (those in metaphysical Ignorance). When 
the truth is known, there is no duality* (G.K.I.17,18). 


THIS IS THE ONLY METHOD OF 
INTERPRETING THE UPANISHADS 
SANCTIONED BY TRADITION 

This method of teaching is met with throughout the Upanishads. 
We know from the text ’That which has no plurality is communi¬ 
cated through false attribution followed by retraction', quoted 
in ^rl Bhagavatpada Sankara's Gita Commentary (XIII.13), that 
those who knew the true upanishadic tradition practised this 
method of teaching before the time of ^rl Bhagavatpada himself. 
And we know also from the words of Gau^&pada that he taught 
this traditional method. For he says, 'The text denies all 
that it had previously taught, by saying "He (the Self) is 
neither this nor that" (B^had.II.iii.6), and by showing that 
the Self is beyond all perception and conception. Through 
this the Unborn is able to manifest' (G.K.Ill.26). The meaning 
is that, simply for purposes of instruction, the Veda first 
attributes to the Self, as principle of reality, features that 
it does not in fact possess. And it does this even though the 
Self is that which alone exists, within and without (Muj}<}.II. 
i.2), and is also unborn and without differentiation. Then, 
when the Self has been thus taught, and the work of positive 
instruction is complete, the Veda itself retracts whatever it 
had previously taught, to show that none of it was the final 
truth. 


REASONS FOR THE COMPOSITION 
OF THE PRESENT WORK 

This method employed throughout all the classical Upanishads, 
though one in essence, assumes many different forms. Included 
among the sub-varieties to be examined below are forms of 
teaching in which the Absolute is associated with cause and 
effect, with creation, with the distinction between the indivi¬ 
dual soul and the Lord, with unlversals and particulars, with 
the distinction between the five 'sheaths' (kosa) and with the 
three 'states' (of waking, dream and dreamless sleep). I have 
written this book to bring this method home to tbe hearts of 
spiritual enquirers, by presenting it in an exact exposition. 
Then, after showing how it has become obscured, I have re¬ 
stated this pure traditional method of upanishadic teachingi 
to enable modern enquirers to recognize it, and thereby to put 
them on the right path, free from all thorns, to a correct 
appreciation of the meaning of the Upanishads. 

In regard to the teaching being obscured, I have shown in 
the course of the work how the teachers of Bhagavatpada 
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Sankara's time, and other earlier ones who belonged to dif¬ 
ferent schools, were not able to recognize the paramount im¬ 
portance of this method of teaching found in the upanishadic 
texts. I have shown how they supposed that bondage and igno¬ 
rance were realities, and that the seeker of liberation 
achieved his goal through bringing them to an end through re¬ 
sort to various practical disciplines alone. And I have ex¬ 
plained how, in the light of these opinions, they devised a 
number of different and conflicting techniques for explaining 
the upanishadic texts. 

Further, I have shown that there have been other expositors 
of a later period who, calling themselves followers of Bhaga- 
vatpada, have not properly studied this true technique, and, 
while affirming that their views were in agreement with his, 
have set up theories that conflict both with his teaching and 
mutually with each other. I have also pointed out how there 
have been Vedantic commentators of other schools, later than 
Bhagavatpada, who have been unwilling to acknowledge the 
Importance of thlsitrue technique, and who have supposed that 
Bhagavatpada*s whole position has been refuted when a mere 
detail in his explanation of his position has been refuted, 
thereby deluding both themselves and others. I have also shown 
how there are Vedantic scholars of a later day who suppose that 
the Advaita propounded by Bhagavatpada can be preserved merely 
by refuting the objections raised by the commentators of other 
schools, who do not belong to the true tradition. And I have 
shown, finally, that such scholars are often engaged in the 
defence of positions that are in fact in contradiction with 
those of Bhagavatpada, without their even being aware of the 
fact. 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 
PRESENT WORK 

The work is not limited to the exposition of the pure upani¬ 
shadic spiritual technique and the exposure of many of the 
deviations found in other techniques. It is the writer’s view 
that the belief that all that is required is an explanation of 
the Vedic texts according to one's own opinions, arrived at by 
mere reason, has been the chief cause of Vedantins* falling a 
prey to disputation and mutual contradiction. For this reason 
he has supplied an outline of the history of Vedantic thought 
as a means to examine the various techniques of interpretation 
of the upanishadic texts that it offers. 

In this connection, it has been shown how the early Vedanta 
Teachers who came before ^ri Sankara, though admitting in 
general that the message of the Upanishads was non-dualism, 
were not able to avoid points of mutual disagreement. The 
main positions of Bhart^prapanca, who may have been approxi¬ 
mately a contemporary of Bhagavatpada Sankara, have received 
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as complete an exposition as was possible from the commentaries 
of the latter and the Vartikas of Suresvara and their sub¬ 
commentaries by Anandagiri. And they have been briefly refuted 
in accordance with the commentaries and-Vartikas. 

Amongst the schools appearing after ^ri Bhagavatpada, that 
of the author of the Vartikas (Suresvara) has been set out in 
some detail. For it was the venerable Suresvara who expounded 
and supported in his own inimitable way the technique followed 
by Bhagavatpada. Amongst those who adopted a standpoint of 
opposition to it, special attention has been given to the doc¬ 
trines of Man(}ana Misra and Bhaskaracarya. For we shall show 
afterwards that almost all the later Vedantins were influenced 
by these two in working out their own line of thought. 

Amongst the schools of those who wrote explanatory works as 
followers of Bhagavatpada, those of the Pahcapadika and the 
Vivarana sub-commentary composed upon it, as well as that of 
the Bhamatl, have been set out and accorded special prominence. 
The aim is to bring out how the arguments are tainted with the 
defects both of mutual contradiction and of contradiction with 
the commentaries of ^rl Bhagavatpada. Other schools, up to 
and including that of Sarvajhatma Muni, have also been dealt 
with, to show how they are entangled in mere dialectics, a 
kind of vice indulged in to show off the author's skills as an 
interpreter. Efforts have also been made, within the limits 
of the author's capacity, to bring out how the Veda and reason 
and immediate intuition co-operate together, and how the earnest 
seeker of liberation can acquire a correct conviction about the 
truths taught in the Upanishads by following the traditional 
methods of enquiry approved by Bhagavatpada, and thus attain 
their end. 

A number of special points have been made clear in the 
course of the survey. For example, it has been pointed out 
how the Upanishads do not derive their authority as a means of 
knowledge solely from the fact of their being included among 
the texts of the Veda. They derive it from their power to 
lead ultimately to a direct experience of the Self, arising 
from the cancellation of all play of the empirical means of 
knowledge with their objects. This power is associated with 
their demonstration of the fact that the state of being an 
individual knowing subject, which is the prior condition for 
all empirical experience, is itself based on metaphysical 
Ignorance. (M.V.28) Among further special points are the fol¬ 
lowing. The method observed in the Upanishads for communi¬ 
cating the metaphysical truth should be called Agama (tradi¬ 
tional Instruction). That form of argument which follows the 
Veda and is a subordinate discipline practised for the sake of 
direct experience, as well as the secular reasoning used in its 
support, should be called 'reason'. The terms 'traditional 
instruction' and 'reason' are thus used by the true experts in 
Vedanta in a very precise technical sense. Empty dialectic 
based on perception and Inference alone (sui^ka—tarka) amounts 
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to nothing more than personal opinion, and has no place in 
this discipline (M.V.31). Here, the term 'authoritative means 
of knowledge' (prama^a) is applied (not to the reasoning itself 
but) to that direct experience in which reas'oning must invari¬ 
ably culminate if it is to be called upanishadic in the proper 
sense of the term (M.V.31). And the particular nature of 
direct experience as acknowledged in Vedanta has been explained 
as direct experience of the Self. This is what follows when 
the Self has been realized in its own true nature after all 
superimposition has been abolished through metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge (vldya) (M.V.31). The purpose of this explanation is to 
rule out the teachings about 'trance' (samadhi) and so forth 
found in other schools. 

No doubt the upanishadic doctrine maintains that all play 
of the empirical means of knowledge with their objects is 
based on Ignorance. But in this doctrine it is not the case 
that the visible realm is merely reasoned away by negative 
dialectic, as in the case of the teaching of the Buddhist 
Nihilists. For recourse is had to two standpoints in regard 
both to action and knowledge — the worldly standpoint and the 
Vedic standpoint. Until the worldly standpoint has been con¬ 
tradicted and cancelled on the strength of direct realization 
of the truth of the higher Vedic standpoint, the secular means 
of knowledge, such as perception, inference and the rest, all 
have validity in their respective fields, as do the Vedic pas¬ 
sages dealing, for instance, with meditators and themes for 
meditation, or with injunctions and prohibitions and also the 
portions of the Veda dealing with liberation. The object of 
explaining all this is to rule out the incursion of the views 
of other schools (M.V.48 and 49). 

Again, it is true that in the upanishadic doctrine the Abso¬ 
lute (brahman) must be the Self of all, without differentiation, 
without a second, ever pure, conscious and liberated by nature. 
And hence we have the verse, 'There is no dissolution and no 
creation. There is no one bound and there is no one undergoing 
spiritual discipline. There is no one seeking liberation and 
no one who has attained liberation. This is the highest truth' 
(G.K.11.32). Nevertheless, it has been explained how, when 
things are viewed from the standpoint of our experience in meta¬ 
physical Ignorance, learning and other helpful acquisitions 
have to be pursued by those earnestly desirous of liberation, 
and there must be firm adherence to knowledge (jnana-ni$^ha) 
once it has arisen (M.V.58). Liberation, when it consists in 
establishment in one's own true Self accompanied by the renun¬ 
ciation of all activity after the cessation of Ignorance, may 
be referred to by the term 'immediate release' (sadyo-mukti) 
(M.V.59 and 60). And from the standpoint of empirical experi¬ 
ence we may speak of 'final release' (atyantika-mukti) when 
the body falls (on death) at the end of the experience of the 
portion of merit and demerit that initiated the life in which 
liberation was obtained (M.V.60). And although from the 
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standpoint of empirical experience we can think of liberation 
in three different forms as 'release by stages' (krama-mukti), 
'immediate release' (sadyo-mnkti) and 'release after death' 
(vldeha-mukti), yet in release in its true nature there are no 
distinctions, since it is by nature our own Self, ever in our 
possession (M.V.61). From this empirical standpoint, there¬ 
fore, the distinction between means and ends is intelligible — 
all this we have explained. 


CONCLUSION 

How far this effort has been successful must be left to the 
judgment of the acknowledged experts in the study of upani- 
shadlc doctrine. Whatever inkling I have been able to obtain 
of the true power of the traditional method has come through 
sustained remembrance of the holy feet of Bhagavatpada. I 
offer this book to that World-Teacher in the true sense of the 
words, quite content with this' alone, and indeed regarding 
myself as highly fortunate. As with my other works before, I 
offer this first part of the work called 'Recognition of the 
true Method of the Vedanta' to the Working Committee of the 
Adhyatma Prakasa Karyalaya at Holenarsipur to print and pub¬ 
lish. They have enthusiastically accepted the work of dissemi¬ 
nating my particular views on the Vedanta through the publica¬ 
tion of my writings. It is my heart-felt prayer that the Lord 
Narayaqa may bless this Committee so that, having earned the 
grace of l^rl Bhagavatpada through their efforts in printing, 
publishing and distributing this first volume, they may be able 
to take up the publication of the second volume at a later 
time. 


Saccldanandendra Sarasvatl Bhlk^u, 
whose support is the remembrance of 
^rl Sankara's holy feet. 


Adhyatma Prakasa Karyalaya, 
Thursday, 30th January 1964. 


CHAPTER I 

THE NEED FOR ESTABLISHING 
THE TRUE METHOD 


OMl Reverence to the tine of Seers, 
beginning with Brahma, who have established 
the tradition of the knowledge of the 
Absolute*, Reverence to the Great Ones! 

Reverence to the Gurus! 

1 THE TRADITIONAL METHOD OF THE VEDANTA THAT HAS 

BEEN HANDED DOWN BY AN UNBROKEN SUCCESSION OF GURUS, 
BEGINNING WITH BRAHMA 

It is well known to those who follow the Veda that the phrase 
'the method of the Vedanta* refers to the method for teaching 
knowledge of the Absolute observed in the Upanishads. Knowl¬ 
edge of the Absolute first manifests at the beginning of a 
world-period in the mind of Hira^yagarbha or Brahma, who has 
received the Veda from the supreme Lord. The method, carried 
on continuously by a succession' of Teachers beginning with 
Brahma, has even come down to certain Teachers of modern times. 
And earnest seekers of release can still today achieve their 
goal by. acquiring an unshakable conviction about the truths in 
the science of the Upanishads, taught by a true Guru. For we 
have the upanishadic text, 'In search of release, I take 
refuge in that deity, the light of my Intellect, who projects 
Brahma at the beginning of a world-period and delivers to him 
the Vedas' (§vet.VI.18). 


2 THOUGH THE BIETHOD HAS BEEN CLEARLY PROCLAIMED IN THE 
THREE STARTING-POINTS OF THE VEDANTA TRADITION 
(PRASTHXNATRAYA), CONFUSION HAS BEEN INTRODUCED BY 
VARIOUS TEACHERS 

This method of the Vedanta has received the support of the 
Bhagavad Gita and other works, according to the principle 'The 
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Veda engenders knowledge in him who is fit to receive it'. 

The true distinction and true relation between the way of 
action and the way of renunciation has been established, and 
the character of those fit to tread them properly determined. 
The method has also been established through rational argu¬ 
ments by the revered Badarayana Acarya, who composed an ex- 
egetical work (the Brahma Sutras) explaining the upanishadic 
texts. 

However, in the course of long time the traditional path 
has occasionally fallen almost into oblivion. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it has sometimes happened that certain Teachers, 
unable to discern the true nature of this method on account of 
their own mental imperfections, their minds deranged by im¬ 
pressions received from the teachings of other schools, inter¬ 
preted the upanishadic teaching to their pupils in all sorts 
of different ways according to their personal understanding. 

On account of this, they occasionally gave out the teaching of 
other schools as if they were the traditional doctrine, and in 
this'wAy it has come about that certain extraneous teachings 
have gained currency as orthodox Vedanta. Confusion about the 
true upanishadic doctrine was thus introduced by authors 
representing various schools of Vedanta, who made free use of 
quotation of texts, allied both to genuine reasoning and to 
sophistry. Then it was that ^ri Gau(}apada Acarya, actuated 
solely by a desire to serve the people, composed his Karikas 
and stated the true traditional method in its proper form, 
through the medium of an explanation of the meaning of the 
Ma^^ukya Upanishad. And Sri Sankara Bhagavatpada, as well as 
his pupils and followers, propagated his commentaries on the 
three starting-points of the Vedanta (the Prasthanatraya, viz, 
the classical Upanishads, Brahma Sutras and Gita), thoroughly 
clarifying the true method, and purging away the mud of all 
the different spurious methods of interpretation. For their 
conviction was that if anyone heedlessly embraced' any random 
method of interpretation he would be prevented from attaining 
the supreme good, and would fall into adversity. 


3 DIFFICULTY OF RECOGNIZING THE TRUE METHOD CAUSED 
BY THE RISE OF NEW SCHOOLS 

Even so, with the passage of time, the commentaries of Bhaga¬ 
vatpada, too, fell into obscurity through the weak understand¬ 
ing of their students. Works had been written by Bhagavat¬ 
pada 's direct pupil Suresvara Acarya to explain further the 
meaning of these commentaries, but, being themselves in places 
difficult to understand, they were not enough to prevent those 
whose minds had become affected by other traditions from enter¬ 
ing onto wrong paths. Further, various expository works were 
written by people who could not shake off the influence of the 
theories of other schools, and gradually more and more con- 
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fusion about the true method of the Vedanta was introduced by 
people indulging in all sorts of different theories. To add 
to our misfortunes, certain dualist Vedantins arose, natural 
enemies of Advaita, who composed new commentaries in which they 
took hold of whatever explanations and theories of Advaita 
were current in their day, and refuted them as if they were 
the views of the revered Commentator himself. There are also 
hundreds of independent treatises by authors of our own school 
which proclaim themselves, without warrant, to have been 
written by ^rl Bhagavatpada. And thus it has come about that 
the teachings of the revered Commentator can no longer promote 
recognition of the true method of the Vedanta even when they 
are heard, as the minds of the hearers are confused by the din 
of the quarrelling disputants. Formidable indeed is the power 
of Kali Yuga! 


4 AN OBJECTION RAISED BY MODERN STUDENTS 

Students whose minds have been driven this way and that by the 
various dissentient theorists are apt to raise the following 
objection. Amidst all this confusion, how can we distinguish 
the pure method of the Vedanta from those different theories 
which merely masquerade as such? For a long time now, all 
manner of different theories have been advanced by latter-day 
commentators who say that they follow the upanishadic doctrine, 
each of them producing arguments to refute the others. Those, 
too, who have written sub-commentaries explaining ^ri Bhaga¬ 
vatpada 's commentaries continually display differences in their 
formulation of the method. In thf same way, the authors of 
subsidiary works of explanation base their work on differing 
conceptions of the true method. 

Now, the Upanishads are still universally accepted as au¬ 
thoritative by all competent students. Everyone studying them 
follows the same texts. And it is agreed in Vedanta that that 
method alone should be recognized which is found to agree with 
the teaching of the Upanishads taken as a whole, when the mean¬ 
ing of the texts has been properly ascertained in accordance 
with the six exegetical criteria for determining purport, 

(These are: (1) a commentator should safeguard the unity of 
theme found in the opening and closing passages of a topic 
(upakramopasamhdraikya); (2) he should take account of the 

emphasis implied by repetitions (abhydsa); (3) in judging 
what is significant and what is subordinate^ he should observe 
the principle that all significant teaching has the character¬ 
istic of not being available elsewhere (apurvatd); (4) he 

should observe the principle that all significant teaching has 
utility (phala); (5) there need not be a literal interpreta¬ 
tion of passages of eulogy or condemnation (arthaodda); 

(6) interpretations should have logical consistency (upapatti), 
T.NJ 
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NeverthelessI while various comnentators interpret the 
Upanishads, as supported by the Epics and Puraijas and other 
traditional texts, according to these criteria, they all do so 
arbitrarily, according to their own particular school. And it 
is well known that those who come in the wake of the founders 
of systems do not measure up to their great predecessors. All, 
however, are attached to their own theories and passionately 
concerned to refute those of their adversaries. 

The authors of all these latter-day commentaries and sub¬ 
commentaries become involved, in the course of their discus¬ 
sions, in disputes based either on special pleading or on pure¬ 
ly destructive dialectics, without ever satisfying their zeal 
for pouring out Innumerable books. And yet none of them is 
seen to be universally accepted by all Vedantins a/3 the best 
authority on the method. As it was the same with the ancients 
as it is with the moderns, how could we know that any one par¬ 
ticular method was flawless? We cannot now collect together 
all the large number of ancient commentators in one place in 
company with the Vedantins of modern times. Nor do we now 
possess all the commentaries that have been written. It will 
therefore not be possible to consider all the schools compara¬ 
tively and decide that any particular one is alone correct. 

.\nd though innumerable books are available in the form of com¬ 
mentaries, expositions and independent treatises composed to 
bring out the meaning of the Upanishads from the standpoint of 
this or that school, it is hard to know which we should accept 
as authoritative, and by what qualities they should be judged — 
and equally difficult to know what should be rejected as 
standing in contradiction with what was authoritative. So, 
all in all, it seems to us that the recognition of the right 
method of the Vedanta is no easy matter. 


5 ONE ATTEMPTED SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM: THE VIEW 
THAT THE VARIOUS FORMULATIONS OF THE METHOD ARE DUE 
TO VARYING DEGREES OF ABILITY IN DIFFERENT STUDENTS 

Some say that this objection is not right. For ^rl Bhagavat- 
pada, they claim, saw that the Vedas, the Sm^ti and the PurSnas 
formed one united whole, and showed, through his commentaries 
on the classical Upanishads, the Brahma Sutras and the Bhagavad 
Gits, that non-duality was the sole final message of the Upani¬ 
shads. This he did by refuting all theories Involving duality. 
Since it is only failure to understand Bhagavatpada*s meaning 
that has occasioned the composition of new commentaries on the 
Upanishads from a dualistic standpoint, it remains true (the 
argument runs) that the study of the theories they contain is 
unnecessary for the more acute students who have faith in the 
authoritative commentary. But certain expositions exist which 
are of help to students of average or poor ability, in that 
they refute objections raised by other commentators and explain 
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how vision of non-duality is the means to unsurpassable beati¬ 
tude . 

Similarly, there exist many carefully composed independent 
works by Bhagavatpada and his followers which aim to make the 
meaning of the Upanishads clear and to remove all thorns from 
the path of Vedantic hearing and reflection, even for the most 
tenderfoot students. As for what was said about the many dif¬ 
ferences of opinion that are found amongst the different 
methods of explanation, the reply has been given by an expert 
on the topic (quoted at Appaya Dik^ita, 1916, Comm, p.4): 
'Contradiction amongst imaginary suggestions made to help a 
person understand a reality that is not imaginary are not a de¬ 
fect. For it is not thought to be a defect if there is mutual 
contradiction between the various false versions of the minute 
star Arundhati (Alcor) amid the neighbouring constellations to 
the north and east that different people suggest initially to 
enable others to identify the true Arundhati'. 

(Arundhati is a minute star near the Plough^ on which the 
bridal couple have to gaze at a certain point in the wedding 
ceremony, T,N,) 

This (these theorists claim) is enough to resolve the dif¬ 
ferences of view that occur in the independent works on 
Vedanta. For the final aim in all the texts is to convey the 
unity and sole reality of the Self, and little value is 
attached to objects that are merely established by empirical 
experience. Thus even the mutual refutations found in the 
various different independent works do not imply a defect. For 
what was the object that the authors of these refutations had 
in mind? They saw that different enquirers stood at different 
Intellectual levels. Therefore, with a view to promoting firm¬ 
ness on the path leading to knowledge of the identity of one's 
true Self with the Absolute, they applied themselves to teach 
a method which took proper account of the various different 
levels of understanding. There is no rule saying 'A person 
attains to the knowledge of the unity and sole reality of the 
Self through this method and this alone'. And the author of 
the Vartika (Suresvara) has said, 'By whatever method of in¬ 
struction men are brought to a realization of the inmost Self, 
that method is good here. There is no fixed rule about it' 
(B.B.V. I.iv.402). 

Hence the whole view that one of the various methods is the 
right one, and the rest are to be rejected, is wrong. And this 
investigation aimed at recognition of the right method of the 
Vedanta is like the arbitrary pastime of picking out one parti¬ 
cular constellation when the sky offers the whole infinite 
abundance of its twinkling stars to choose from. 
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6 EXAMINATION OF THIS ATTEMPTED SOLUTION 

But our own view is that this solution will not be enough to 
satisfy the doubts of enquirers. For consider. Not only be¬ 
fore the revered Commentator Sankara, but even before Gaucja- 
pada, there had been not a few Vedantins of the Advaita (non¬ 
dual) persuasion who had adopted quite different methods of 
interpretation. Indeed it is clear that there had already been 
resort to different methods of interpretation amongst Advaitins 
even before the time of the composition of the Brahma Sutras. 
For the commentary on the Vakyanvaya Adhikarana (Brahma Sutra 
I.iv.19-22) shows that the Teachers Asmarathya, Au^ulorai and 
Kasak^tsna, considered in that passage, taught the doctrine of 
the identity of the Self with the Absolute, but that each fol¬ 
lowed quite different methods of explaining that identity. Nor 
was it at all the case that the commentator on the Sutras 
([§ahkara). and the author of the Vartika (Suresvara) merely set 
their minds at rest with the reflection 'All those theorists 
had Advaita as their final message' and then remained silent. 

On the contrary, they stated their own method, supporting it 
with Vedic quotations and dialectical reasoning, and refuted 
the methods adopted by others as not being the right way to 
establish Non-Duality. For even Vedic texts are not adjudged 
to be an authoritative means of knowledge when they appear to 
be mutually contradictory and have not been brought into har¬ 
mony, what to say of mere arguments. Of the various mutually 
contradictory theories, only one could constitute the right 
path. For, just as paths going in contrary directions cannot 
lead to the same spot, so there cannot be alternative correct 
views about a reality. Vyasa has said: 'The path that goes to 
the eastern sea does not lead to the western sea. There is 
only one path leading to liberation. Listen while I explain 
it in detail’ (M.Bh. Mok§a Dharma 274.4). 

Nor does the maxim about the approximate versions of Arun- 
dhatx apply here. For in that procedure one first points out 
a number of stars that are not in fact Arundhati, and it is 
only the last to be pointed out that is really Arundhati, and, 
when that is known, it is clear that the others were only 
provisional and brought in as a device to point out the real 
one. And the one who finally observes Arundhati is quite clear 
about this. In this situation there are no contradictions. 

For it is always perfectly clear, in the way we have indicated, 
that the stars pointed out in the constellations to the east 
and north and so on were not the real Arundhati. And though 
the stars pointed out by different people are different, some 
to the east and others elsewhere, there is no disagreement 
amongst the various people pointing to them that they are all 
just a device for pointing out the real Arundhati, which is 
otherwise hard to see. But in the present context the case is 
far otherwise. The propagators of one method insist vehe¬ 
mently on the Incorrectness of the other methods. 
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Nor can one maintain that there cannot be any contradiction 
between the commentaries of ^rl Sankara and the later works 
purporting to explain them, if one merely alleges that differ¬ 
ent passages are designed to cater for the needs of students 
of different grades. For, unlike harmonious convictions, con¬ 
tradictory convictions cannot lead to the highest good. Nor 
was it relevant to quote the text of Suresvara, 'By whatever 
method of instruction men are brought to a realization of 
their inmost Self...'. For that was not intended to lay down 
the general method of Vedantic interpretation. The context 
shows that the subject was theories of creation, as is clear 
from the succeeding verse. It runs, 'The rise, maintenance 
and destruction (of the world) are nowhere really possible. 

This will also be explained later, using words in their plain 
meaning' (B.V.V. I.iv.403). There is no suggestion here that, 
because the doctrines of all other theorists of the school have 
Non-Duality for their final message, there can be no contra-- 
diction with them. On the contrary, the author displays great 
zeal in bringing out the defects of those who do not follow 
the same method of interpretation as himself. But we desist 
from showing this in detail for reasons of space. 

Similarly, there are clear contradictions between the com¬ 
mentaries of Sri Sankara and the independent works attributed 
to his name. Therefore, until we have found some means of 
showing the harmony among the different schools, it is clear 
that there is little hope of establishing the true method of 
the Vedanta on an impeccable basis. 


7 ANOTHER ILL-INFORMED ATTEMPT TO SHOW THAT THE 
DIFFERENT THEORIES DO NOT CONFLICT 

Others try to establish absence of conflict between ^ri Bhaga- 
vatpada's commentaries and the sub-commentaries in a different 
way. They hold that conflicts can be resolved in the same'way 
as they are in another science. In the science of grammar the 
maxim holds, 'One must rely on exegetical works for the parti¬ 
cular meaning. For the presence of doubt is not a proof that 
there is no definite rule' (Nagesa, 1868, p.l). Similarly in 
Vedanta, they say, one must rely on later exegetical works for 
the particular meaning of what has been stated in a general way 
in the commentary. Or they refer to the new distinctions re¬ 
quired to settle apparent contradictions between ideas urged 
at different places in the commentaries. Some things, too, are 
left unsaid in the commentaries. Hence various points are 
elaborated in the later works, as occasion arises, in order to 
amplify knowledge of the true Vedantic position. And on this 
basis these prattlers try to produce quotations in defence of ' 
the authority of the later exegetical works. 

Others argue that some grammarians accept the principle 
'Authority belongs to whichever sage came later' (Bha^^oji, 
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1949, section 222, p.l92). The idea is that if the author of 
the Vartika (Katyayana) manifests dissent of any kind from 
what is said in the Sutra of Pani^i, or if he adds anything in 
the way of a private gloss of his own, then it is his word that 
must always be accepted and not that of the author of the 
Sutras. And when the author of the Commentary (Patanjali, who 
came after Katyayana,) refutes the statements of the author of 
the Vartika (Katyayana) in order to establish some rule, then 
it is his opinion only about which rule was correct that should 
be accepted. 

On this basis the view is put forward that wherever a con¬ 
flict is found between the revered Commentator (Sankara) and 
the later expository works, it is the view of Suresvara or 
Padmapada that must always be accepted (against that of Sri 
Sankara). Only thus, they maintain, can the objections of the 
dualists be fully refuted and the doctrine of the Commentator 
properly preserved. 

Others argue as follows. It is known on the basis of tra¬ 
dition that Padmapada (the alleged author of the Pancapadika) 
and Suresvara were direct pupils of Bhagavatpada. How could 
these two expositors of their master's work possibly have had 
the impertinence to adopt different traditions on their own 
account, in conflict with those of the Commentator? Would it 
not be more sensible to conclude that these two learned their 
master's doctrine from his own lips, and that they later 
clarified it so as to give an unanswerable reply to the objec¬ 
tions brought forward by opponents after the commentaries had 
been written, thereby protecting them from criticism? 

The common point in all these views is that the method pro¬ 
pounded by the Commentator must be defended on the basis of 
accepting as authoritative the positions advocated in the sub¬ 
commentaries, positions which have now become universally cur¬ 
rent. And it is never right to attribute contradictions to 
the venerable authors of the sub-commentaries. 


8 EXAMINATION OF THIS SOLUTION 

This does not appear to us to be a correct solution either. 

To begin with, there is no reason why we should accept every 
principle belonging to another science, in this case grammar. 
True, Bhagavatpada himself has enunciated the principle 'Where 
the view of another school is not refuted it is allowed to 
stand' (B.S.Bh.II.iv.12). So you might ask why we should not 
accept the principle of another science in the present context 
on his own authority. But in the present context, maxims can 
only be accepted if they are really applicable, not otherwise. 
And the part of the above-quoted maxim saying 'for the presence 
of doubt is not a proof that there is no definite rule' does 
not apply here at all. For that text refers to a particular 
context in the Mahabha^ya of Patanjali in the following way. 
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Commenting on the Sutra 'a, ai and au are called v^'ddhi' 

(Panini Sutra I.i.l), the Mahabha^ya makes a theorist who 
only knows one side of the matter say, 'Let us suppose that 
the "t" (appearing as the "d" in v:c‘ddhiradaic) was inserted to 
remove a doubt. If the author of the Sutras had just said 
"aic" without preceding it by "t", there would have been room 
for the doubt whether only the two vowels "ai" and "au" had 
been meant, or whether "a" also had been included. So the "t" 
was inserted to eliminate this doubt*. But the exponent of the 
settled conclusion is made to reply, 'This would have been a 
mere doubt. And in all doubt the maxim applies that one must 
rely on commentaries for the particular meaning. For the 
presence of doubt is not a proof that there is no definite rule. 
Hence I (as commentator) will explain that the reference is to 
the three vowels a, ai and au (while the insertion of the "t" 
has a different function). There are other places also (e.g. 
Panini VI.i.93) where doubts of this kind arise and where the 
author of the Sutras makes no attempt to elucidate them (leav¬ 
ing this task to the commentators)' (Patahjali, 1962, p.42). 

Now, if this maxim is to be accepted in the Vedanta, too, 
we are agreeable. But it should only be applied when a doubt 
has been left unresolved in the material under comment. And 
we must make it clear that the explanatory texts that actually 
contradict the work on which they are commenting can never be 
rendered authoritative by appeal to this maxim. 

Perhaps you will remind me that you have said that, when¬ 
ever there is a conflict between an original text and a later 
commentary, we should accept the maxim of certain grammarians 
'Authority belongs to whichever sage came later'. True, you 
said it. But if you accept that maxim wholesale you will in¬ 
cur a very unwelcome result. For you do not yourself hold the 
opinion that whatever is shown to be earlier is already by that 
mere fact subject to being contradicted and cancelled, so that 
whatever is later is authoritative. For if that were the case, 
then whenever there was any conflict between the commentary 
and a gloss on the commentary, or between a gloss and a sub¬ 
gloss, the later gloss or sub-gloss would invariably be authori¬ 
tative. In fact the glosses and sub-glosses would rank highest, 
and supreme authority would lie in them, and they would refute 
the commentary which they were supposed to be explaining. But 
even those who accept the theories of the later glosses do not 
accept that. For it is very well known that all the authors of 
glosses and sub-glosses themselves affirm with a single voice 
that Bhagavatpada is an infallible authority. And so it would 
be incumbent on the one who held that each later author was 
authoritative against his predecessors to explain how it was 
that the author of the original commentary was regarded as 
alone supremely authoritative. For otherwise the conflict 
between the Commentator and the authors of later glosses would 
remain unresolved. Nor do we find in our own science the same 
number of later authors deliberately contradicting the text on 
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which they were commenting that is found amongst the grammari¬ 
ans, so that we are not forced to pick out one and say 'He 
alone stands supreme'. 

And there is another point. The maxim 'Authority belongs 
to whichever sage came later' was not universally accepted by 
all the ancients of every school. For in discussing whether 
or not the negative particle 'na' (not) when associated with 
an inflected ending invariably formed a compound, ^ri Sahara 
Svamin wrote as follows: 'Katyayana, the revered author of the 
Vartika, expressed the opinion that when the word "not" was 
associated with an inflected word it invariably formed a com¬ 
pound, affirming that citing an option would be useless, as 
the case was self-evident. But the venerable Pacini did not 
take this view. In the Sutra "Option" (Pacini Sutra Il.i.ll) 
he said that there was option in such cases. And the word of 
Pacini is to be taken as authoritative because he was a posi¬ 
tive teacher (sadvadin). The word of Katyayana is not 
authoritative, because he was a mere corrector who dealt in 
negations (asadvadin). Those who deal in negations may be 
ignorant of something which really exists' (P.M.B. X.viii.4, 
cp. Devasthali, 1959, p.l34). It is true that Kumarila 
defends the authoritativeness of Katyayana on this point, in 
his commentary on this passage in the fup^Ika. He writes: 
'Here, an expression like "king-man", where the first word is 
not inflected, should invariably be taken as a compound. For 
if the inflections were included, we would have the expression 
"the king's man" in full. Hence he (i.e. Katyayana) has said, 
"And the citing of an option would be useless"'. Still, it 
has been well shown that the maxim 'Authority belongs to 
whichever sage came later' is not respected by everyone in all 
schools. And as the present argument does not really gainsay 
this, it would be irrelevant to pursue it further. . So the 
view that in Vedanta conflicts can be resolved in the same way 
as they are in another science (viz. grammar) is not correct. 

It was also said that 'Padmapada' and Suresvara were known 
to be pupils of Bhagavatpada, and that it was therefore impos¬ 
sible that they should have failed to have understood their 
own Teacher's meaning or composed explanatory works in con¬ 
flict with it. To this we would reply as follows. It is 
true that there is a tradition that a certain person called 
Padmapada Acarya was a cherished pupil of Bhagavatpada and 
was the author of the Pancapadika. But that tradition can only 
be accepted as resting on the authority of biographical 
romances such as the Sankara Vijaya of Madhava. There is no 
evidence for it anywhere else. There is nothing, either in 
the text of the Paficapadika as we now have it, or in the 
VivaraQa composed (by Prakasatman) to explain it, to show that 
any person called 'Padmapada' was its author. None of the 
manuscripts of the work contain a colophon saying it was com¬ 
posed by Padmapada, nor is' it anywhere stated that the author 
was a pupil of Bhagavatpada. Hence there is still doubt even 
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today as to who the actual author was. 

There can, however, be no doubt either about the contra¬ 
dictions that subsist between the Pancapadika and the commen¬ 
tary it is explaining, or about those between the Pancapadika 
and the Vivara^a sub-commentary composed to explain it. Here 
we will cite only one example. We find in ^ri Sankara's 
Brahma Sutra Commentary the expressions 'This very superim- 
position, thus defined, the wise call "Ignorance"' (I.i.l, 
introduction) and 'Name and form, imagined through Ignorance 
as if they were the true form of the Lord, ... are spoken of 
in the Veda and Smyti as "Maya", "^akti" and "Prak^-ti"' 
(II.i.l4). But in the Pancapadika we find it said that Igno¬ 
rance 'is spoken of in many different ways in the Vedas, 

Smytis, Epics and Puranas, such as Name and Form (nama-rupa), 
the Unevolved (avyakifta), Ignorance (avidya), Divine Power of 
Illusion (may!), Nature (prak^ti), Non-perception (agraha^a), 
the Unmanifest (avyakta), Darkness (tamas), the Cause (kSLraqa), 
Dissolution (laya), Power (sakti), the Great Sleep (mahasupti). 
Sleep (nidra), the Indestructible (ak^ara) and the Shining 
Ether (^a^a) . (See M.V.132,4; 143,4.) Here there is a clear 
contradiction between the commentary of Bhagavatpada and the 
Pancapadika. For, in the commentary, name and form are said 
to be imagined through Ignorance and to be spoken of as Maya. 
But in the Pancapadika they are said to be Ignorance and Maya. 

Later in the Pancapadika (M.V.154,7) it is first laid 
down, with the help of such upanishadic quotations as 'Not 
indeed for the sake of the husband (is the husband dear)' 
(B^had.II.iv.5), that the Self is the most desirable entity. 
The Pancapadika then goes on: 'If the Self is already known 
in advance to be the dearest thing, then to say "it should be 
seen" or "it should be heard about" (B^had.II.iv.5) consti¬ 
tutes (not an injunction but) a mere eulogy'. And having 
thus affirmed that hearing and the rest belong to the realm 
of mere eulogy, the Pancapadika goes on to strengthen the 
argument by saying: 'The gerundive is not here used in the 
sense of an injunction. It is used to express the idea of 
fitness, according to the Sutra, "The optative, the gerundive 
and the noun of agency may be used to express the idea of 
fitness'" (Paqini III .iii.169). But the sub-gloss on the 
Pancapadika called the Vivaraija, in explaining this very pas¬ 
sage, contradicts it, saying; 'He means that the first Brahma 
Sutra was laid down on the basis of accepting that hearing, 
supported by pondering and sustained meditation, were enjoined 
for the sake of right knowledge. And he now says thaj, al¬ 
though those texts are injunctions, they carry the additional 
sense of eulogy'. 

(The author of the Vivaraita here twists the words of the 
Paiioapadika to imply that knowledge can be enjoined, contra¬ 
dicting the author's evident intention. See below, author's 
note at M.V.259,6, T.N.) 
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How, then, could anyone maintain that contradictions such 
as this could all be parts of one theory? So the view that 
there could not be any contradiction between Sankara Bhagavat- 
pada and Padmapada Acarya because they were supposed to be 
Guru and pupil is not right. Nor can the view be sustained 
that there is no contradiction between the Pahcapadika gloss 
on ^ri Sankara's commentary attributed to 'Padmapada' and the 
sub-gloss called the Vivara^a that purports to explain that 
gloss. 

In regard to ^ri Suresvara Acarya, there can be no dispute 
that he was a pupil of Bhagavatpada, as we have his own clear 
statement in the words, 'Having served the lotus feet of Sri 
Sankara I received (this pure knowledge...) and have now set 
it forth' (N.S.IV.74). And he spoke, indeed,of having com¬ 
posed a Vartika on ^ri Sankara's Taittiriya Commentary in the 
following words: 'Suresvara, knower of the great truth and 
pupil of that mighty mendicant bearing the name of ^iva (i.e. 
Sankara) who is the inspiration of a whole band of seekers of 
enlightenment, has composed this noble nectar-like Vartika in 
devotion to him, to explain his commentary on the Taittiriya 
Upanishad, the heart of the teachings of the Taittiriya 
school' (T.B.V.Ill.90-1). Nevertheless, there would always 
be the possibility' of his expressing his own views even 
where they contradicted the commentary on which he was writing 
a Vartika; for we find this practice in the Vartikas of 
Katyayana and Kumarila Bhatft:a. We might also gather this 
from reflecting on the definition of a Vartika given by Vyasa 
in an untraced text in one of the minor Pura^as, 'The wise, 
who know what a Vartika is, bestow that title on those works 
which open up reflection about what has been said, left un¬ 
said or wrongly said*. And this possibility is clearly 
actuated in certain verses of Suresvara's Vartikas in which 
he refutes the commentary. 

For example, we find in the B^hadaraijiyaka Commentary an 
explanation of the following passage from the Upanishad, 
namely, 'This human world is to be won through begetting a 
son and not through any other act. The world of the ances¬ 
tors is to be won through ritualistic activity. And the 
world of the gods is to be won through symbolic meditations' 
(B:fhad.I.v.l6). The explanation given in ^ri Sankara's com¬ 
mentary says, 'This human world is to be won with the son as 
the only means, "won" here meaning "attained by some means"... 
One has to understand "not won through anything else, that is, 
not through ritualistic activity or through symbolic medita¬ 
tions", The world of the ancestors is to be won only through 
ritualistic action such as the performance of the Agnihotra, 
not through a son or through symbolic meditations. The world 
of the gods is to be won only through symbolic meditations, 
not through a son or through ritualistic activity'. 

In his Vartika here, Suresvara maintains that the worlds 
of the ancestors and the gods can be attained by other means. 
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and that the explanation in the commentary unwarrantably in¬ 
serts the word 'only' and is not correct. He writes: 'The 
word "only" in the Upanishad applies in the case of the son 
alone, for we know from the Veda that the world of the ances¬ 
tors and the world of the gods can be attained by resort to 
more than one means. This is the only correct explanation of 
the upanishadic text, and the other explanation (i.e. that 
given in Sri Sankara's commentary) is faulty. Only this ex¬ 
planation, therefore, should be accepted, and not the one that 
is seen to be faulty' (B.V.V. I.v.280-1). This constitutes 
a claim by Suresvara that it is his own explanation that is 
correct and should be accepted, and not that of the revered 
Commentator. 

Similarly, there is a text in the Taittiriya Upanishad, 

'This is the self-within-the-body of the former (of the "food- 
self", the physical body or annamaya kosa)' (Taitt.II.3). This 
is explained in Sri Sankara's commentary as follows: 'This is 
the self-within-the-body of that previously mentioned food- 
self. What is? This vital-energy-self'. Suresvara, the au¬ 
thor of the Vartika, expresses his disagreement with this. He 
says: 'Or rather, the "self" referred to is that (metaphysical 
Self) defined earlier as Reality, Knowledge and Infinity. For 
the word "self" is only used in a secondary sense to mean any¬ 
thing else. Because that is the inmost principle of all, the 
present text should be seen to be referring to that (and not 
to the vital-energy-self) as the "self" of the food-self. 
(T.B.V. 11.284) And having thus set forth his own explanation, 
he goes on to explain the reason for his dissatisfaction with 
that of the Commentator in the words, 'The "self" from which 
an illusory snake (imagined in a rope) derives its existence 
does not consist in any mere illusory self such as a stick or 
other imaginary superimposition. The "self" of the snake is 
the rope'. (T.B.V. 11.286) 

So it is not right to say that Bhagavatpada's pupils would 
be incapable of saying anything that contradicted him. All 
we are saying here, and this should not be forgotten, is that 
one should only accept that there was no contradiction between 
the commentaries of Sri Sankara and the glosses of his fol¬ 
lowers if such contradictions could somehow be shown never to 
have occurred. But since this is not possible, one should no 
longer try to insist on the idea that in all the different 
sub-schools it is one single method that is observed. If the 
case with the theories of expositors who are regrrded as 
direct pupils is what we have, shown it to be, it will obvious¬ 
ly be far worse with the theories of such later writers as 
Vacaspati Misra, who are universally agreed to have come later. 
So we shall not take the trouble to mention their contradic¬ 
tory statements here. 

Further, there are over a hundred independent works on 
Vedanta attributed to Bhagavatpada and probably written by 
other authors, the contents of which have been examined by 
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expert philologists without their yet being able to attain 
unanimity about who wrote what. Amongst works attributed to 
Bhagavatpada we often find details of doctrine characteristic 
of later schools and even mention of points from mutually in¬ 
consistent systems. It is clear that such works are of no use 
for determining the true method of the Vedanta. So, we must 
take it that the second way suggested above (M.V.7) will no 
more suffice to overcome the doubts of enquirers than the 
first did. 

Here I would like to bring before the Reader^ by way of 
example^ the well-known work called Viveka Cudamani, It has 
acquired pepnanent currency (reading niscala-pracalatam) as 
a work of Sri Sankara, But it follows a different poetical 
style from that of the revered Commentator. It frequently 
uses technical expressions not found in the Upanishadsy Brahma 
Sutras and Gitdy expressions which only became common in post- 
Sahkara works. It quotes as authoritative works such as the 
Yoga Vdsistha and Suta Samhitdy which are nowhere quoted by 
the revered Commentator. All this shows that it was not a 
work of Bhagavatpada, I have shown in the notes and appendix 
to my edition of the Viveka Cudamani with Kannada translation 
that it follows the Gita Tdtparyabodhini in style and all 
other pointSy and is a work of Sri Sahkardnanda. Naive in¬ 
deed is the conviction that Sri Sankara himself was the author 
of all the independent works attipibuted to his name I 


9 THE NEED FOR AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN RECOGNITION OF 
THE TRUE METHOD 

Our enquiries so far, then, have shown the following. The 
true method handed down traditionally from beginningless time 
is still evident in the Upanishads, as can be seen from hints 
contained in the upanishadic and Sm^ti texts. 'Brahma taught 
this to Prajapati, Prajapati to Manu, Manu to the people' 
(Chand.VIII.xvi.l), 'Now the lines of Vedic Teachers' (Byhad, 
III.v.l), 'Naciketas, having attained this knowledge taught to 
him by Death (Yama)... realized the Absolute and passed beyond 
passion and death. And anyone else who, like Naciketas, knows 
the inmost Self (adhyatma), will do the same' (Ka'tfha Il.lii. 
18), 'He, Brahma taught that knowledge of the Absolute which 
is the foundation of all the sciences, to Atharvan, his eldest 
son... both the higher and the lower knowledge' (Muijk}.I. i.1-2), 
and 'I taught this yoga to Vivasvat' (Bh.G.IV.l). 

But the method has been taught in many different ways by 
ancient and modern Acaryas and their followers. And the en¬ 
quirer is faced with the following doubt. Are there many 
different methods taught in different Upanishads and in the 
language peculiar to different Vedic schools, and variously 
explained by different commentators? Or is it that there is 
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just one single method, and that when minor variations within 
it are found in the Upanishads and Gita these are differently 
interpreted by immature minds? Or is it that all the different 
and obviously conflicting theories taught by contending theo¬ 
rists are all good, because they set forth the one true human 
end, like paths that start from different directions but all 
lead finally to the same city? Or is it that only one of these 
methods is the right one, and that earnest seekers of libera¬ 
tion should reject the rest as definitely leading one astray? 

Hence, because the texts of the Upanishads and the texts of 
the Sm^-ti also seem confused, and because there is disagree¬ 
ment among many of the expositors of the Vedanta even though 
they are learned, and because enquirers of little understand¬ 
ing cannot make a right decision about the truth — for all 
these reasons it is clear that those who know the Vedanta must 
certainly make efforts to promote recognition of the true 
method, bringing out the truth by analysing what is right and 
wrong in all these views. 


10 RULES TO BE FOLLOWED IN DETERMINING THE METHOD 

Now let us consider how and under what conditions one should 
proceed in recognition of the true method. Unless some rules 
and order are introduced into the investigation, any method 
introduced by anybody could be accepted as correct, or else 
all could be rejected as untrue for lack of proof. And this 
result would not be right in itself, and would not be what 
anyone would want either. So we shall set out the criteria 
to decide which method is the true one. 

(I) FIRST OF ALL, THAT METHOD SHOULD BE ACCEPTED WHICH 
CAN DETERMINE THE OVERALL TEACHING OF THE UPANISHADS IN LINE 
WITH THE TRADITIONAL RULES OF EXEGESIS. The meaning of the 
texts must be settled according to the criteria of 'opening' 
and 'conclusion' of a topic, etc., observed by the established 
experts in that field (the Mimaipsakas). The latter recognize 
also six Forms of Evidence (for deciding which passages are 
fundamental and which subordinate). They are direct relation 
(sruti), indirect implication (lihga), syntactical connection 
in a sentence (vakya), context (prakaraqia), position (sthana) 
and etymology of names (sabda). (See Laugak^i Bhaskara, 

1974, pp.9-20.) These forms of Evidence (srutyadl) should be 
regarded as authoritative, decreasing in power as the series 
progresses. If a single Vedic text stands in contradiction 
with many others it should be abandoned. As between texts 
dealing directly with the subject under discussion in the 
context in which they occur and those not doing so, the for¬ 
mer must be accounted more authoritative. If there is nothing 
to contradict it, a word must be understood in its literal 

As between the Veda and the Smyti, the Veda is always 


sense. 
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more authoritative (in case of conflict). Sm^ti texts based 
on the Veda are more authoritative than those based on nothing 
more than Sm^ti. It has to be accepted that only that method 
can be right which never transgresses these and other such 
rules of interpretation. 

(II) AMONGST THE VARIOUS COMMENTARIES, ONLY THOSE OF ^RI 
SANKARA BHAGAVATPADA SHOULD BE FOLLOWED FOR DETERMINING THE 
METHOD. Though all agree that in the first instance the 
method has to be determined through close acquaintance with 
the whole body of upanishadic texts themselves, still, a per¬ 
son might well feel that ordinary people like us are not 
capable of understanding the meaning of the Veda through our 
own independent efforts, and that we depend on the expositions 
of others. We must therefore pin our faith on commentaries 
composed by some famous author and hope to understand the 
Veda through his help. It is for the sake of an enquirer who 
thinks thus, and who wonders, further, why the method of some 
particular famous author of his own choosing should not be 
accepted, that we say that the maxim ('Amongst the various 
commentaries...') formulated above as the heading of the 
present paragraph holds. 

But why should one follow ^ri Sankara's commentaries only? 
For this we give two reasons: 

(1) Because they are the oldest surviving cormientaries. It 
is inherently probable that early commentators will have 
adopted the Vedantic method that agrees with tradition. For 
they stand in closer proximity to it, while later authors are 
by definition more remote. The latter could well be suspected 
of addiction to the exposition of other methods of their own 
devising, arising through lack of contact with true Advaitins, 
and resulting in the surrender of their thinking powers to the 
influence of the philosophies of the dualists, and in impreg¬ 
nation with their tendencies. 

Observe, also, that there are reasons for supposing that 
in ^ri Sankara's time no dualistic Vedantins yet existed. For 
instance, it is only the Sahkhyas and other non-Vedantic 
philosophers whom Sankara examines and refutes in his commen¬ 
taries. He does not examine and refute any dualistic Vedan¬ 
tins. And he says in his commentary on the B]fhadaraQyaka, 

'For all exponents of the Upanishads agree that all the upani¬ 
shadic texts teach the notion of the identity of the individu¬ 
al self with the supreme Self (B:fhad.Bh.II.i.20) . And we 
find in his Brahma Sutra commentary the sentence, 'All those 
who preach liberation agree that liberation arises through 
right knowledge' (B.S.Bh.II.i.11). So we conclude that in 
his day no dualistic Vedantins yet existed who regarded the 
individual soul and the supreme Self as totally distinct, or 
who relied for liberation solely on other means apart from 
knowledge, such as devotion. Therefore, until some compelling 
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historical evidence is produced for the existence of dualistic 
Vedantins in or before ^ri Sankara's day, the principle must 
hold good that the Vedantic method is only concerned with Non¬ 
dualism. So we can omit here any examination of the views of 
other later commentaries. 

Admittedly there were a number of commentators before ^rl 
Sankara Bhagavatpada. But it remains true that the first need 
is to acquaint ourselves with Sri Sankara's commentaries, 
since today we can only ascertain the views of these earlier 
authors, and see the way in which their merits and defects 
were assessed, through the references in Sankara’s commentaries 
and the Vartikas of Suresvara. Since we only know the methods 
practised earlier through the assessment in these works, we 
must wait to examine the earlier writings until we have first 
studied Sankara's commentaries. 

(2) Because they are held in greater esteem than the 
subsidiary explanations. All the authors of the subsidiary 
explanations agree that the Commentator Sankara is to be held 
in supreme reverence. Nowhere do we find it said, either in 
the Pahcapadika and its sub-commentaries or in the Bh^atl 
and its sub-commentaries, that one should accept any starting- 
point other than the revered Commentator. On the contrary, 
the authors of these works clearly state that they are only 
going to explain what the revered Commentator meant. So when 
what is given out as an explanation of the commentaries stands 
in direct contradiction with the very words of those commen¬ 
taries, we hardly need labour the point that the meaning of 
the commentaries, and consequently the method they imply, 
must be sought directly from the commentaries themselves (and 
not from the later explanatory works). 

(Ill) WHERE THE COMMENTARY AND THE SUBSIDIARY EXPLANATION 
CONFLICT, ONE MUST RESORT TO THE VERDICT OF THE VEDA AND 
REASONING. Suresvara and the other post-Sahkara Advaita au¬ 
thors wrote their expository works, as we know from their own 
words, accepting the Commentator as a revered authority. 
Suresvara, for instance, says at the end of his Vartika on 
Sankara's Byhadaraijyaka Commentary; 'This Vartika has been 
composed in a spirit of devotion to give a succinct explana¬ 
tion of the commentary written on the Ka^va recension of the 
B^hadara^yaka Upanishad by my Guru, which expounded the upani- 
shadic doctrine of the unity and sole reality of the Self. 

That commentary is free from all impurity of motive, has power 
to destroy all the eviJ. effects of false reasoning, is illu¬ 
mined by countless brilliant arguments and is an unfailing 
source of supreme peace to every good student' (B.V.V. VI.v. 
24). And the author of the Pancapadika says: 'I apply myself 
with devotion to the task of explaining the clear but deep 
commentary with its weighty harvest of words and sentences' 
(P.P. p.6/1) and 'Therefore the view of the revered Commentator 
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must be accepted as the true tradition — of the revered Com¬ 
mentator who was the finest flower of all those who realized 
the Absolute, and who took birth solely out of compassion for 
the people and with a view to propagate true knowledge* (P.P. 
p.97/20). The author of the Bhamatl also wrote: 'Having 
offered reverence to Sankara, who possessed a clear intelli¬ 
gence and was a mine of compassion, I proceed to analyse his 
clear but deep commentary* and 'Preoccupation with the works 
of the Acarya (Sankara) sanctifies the impure speech even of 
a weak creature like me, just as the water from a puddle is 
purified if it enters the Ganges' (Bha.I.i.l). 

Nevertheless, we find in the Vartika passages which de¬ 
clare, on the authority of Veda and reason, that some other 
explanation of the text is the correct one, and not that 
adopted by Sri Sankara. In such passages it is undeniable 
that the Acarya's explanation is being explicitly contradic¬ 
ted, as we have already had occasion to show. (See M.V.8.) 

Even in those cases where there is a clear contradiction with¬ 
out any explicit avowal of the fact, we must conclude that 
the author of the Vartika considered his own opinion as su¬ 
perior, and adopted a different path. We have no other choice. 
In such places, the goal of both authors is still the same, 
the determination of the meaning of the Vedic text. All ad¬ 
herents of truth must agree that one should accept that which¬ 
ever system is supported by solid arguments, whether it be 
Sri Sankara's or that of a later expositor, must be accepted. 
And the revered Commentator himself spoke in this vein in his 
B^hadaranyaka Commentary (II.ill.6) when he said: 'Therefore 
all those who are clever at thinking up different interpreta¬ 
tions of the Veda explain the meaning of the upanishadic texts 
differently. Even so, I would accept anything that represen¬ 
ted the true meaning of the Veda. I have nothing against them 
personally*. 

The expression is meant sarcastioatlyj with the idea that the 
true meaning of the Veda is not found in this way, Neverthe- 
less^ one should understand that if it had been the meaning 
of the Veda it would have had to have been accepted, 

(IV) IN CASES WHERE SPECIAL STEPS HAVE TO BE TAKEN TO 
ESTABLISH WHAT ^RI ^ANKARA'S VIEW WAS, THE COMMENTATOR'S OWN 
WORDS ARE TO BE ACCEPTED AS A BETTER AUTHORITY THAN ANY 
RESUME ON THE PART OF A TEACHER BELONGING TO ANOTHER SCHOOL, 

OR THAN AN EXPLANATORY WORK BY A MEMBER OF HIS OWN SCHOOL. 
There is no need for further argumentation to support this. 

If one does not have the explicit word of the Commentator on 
a particular point, his view has to be inferred from what he 
has said on other points. 


(V) WHEREVER THERE SEEMS TO BE A MUTUAL CONTRADICTION 
BETWEEN DIFFERENT COMMENTARIES ON THE THREE STARTING-POINTS 
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(UPANISHADS, GITA AND BRAHMA SUTRAS), ONE SHOULD CHOOSE AS 
AUTHORITATIVE THE TEXT WHICH BEST SUPPORTS THE MAIN SYSTEM, 
AFTER AN ANALYSIS TO SEE WHICH' TEXTS ARE AND WHICH ARE NOT 
DIRECTLY CONCERNED WITH EXPOUNDING IT. 

In the remainder of the work the author will be doing what 
he can, within the limits of his ability, to determine the 
true method of the Vedanta in the light of the above principles. 



CHAPTER II 

TPIE THREE STARTING-POINTS 
OF THE VEDANTA 


11 WHY THE WORK BEGINS WITH A SURVEY OF 
THE STARTING-POINTS 

It has been established, therefore, that there is an absolute 
need for a precise determination of the true method of the 
Vedanta. To this end, the first texts to be examined, accord¬ 
ing to accepted custom, should be the Upanishads, as they are 
the basic authority from which all else derives. And we must 
also treat of the Gita and the ^ariraka Mimaipsa (i.e. the 
Brahma Sutras), the two other starting-points (prasthana) 
which are universally regarded as supporting them. We there¬ 
fore proceed now to an examination of the three starting- 
points, to see how much help they will afford for our present 
enquiry. First we shall treat of the ten Upanishads over 
whose classical status there is no disagreement. Then we 
shall proceed to the Gita and finally to the Brahma Sutras. 


12 THE SUBJECTS COVERED IN THE UPANISHADS 

The Isa Upanishad, embedded right in the texts of the White 
Yajur Veda as handed down by the Vajasaneya school, treats of 
various spiritual disciplines, such as renunciation of ritual, 
performance of the obligatory ritual, the combination of 
knowledge with Ignorance, the combination of meditation on 
Nature in its manifest form (sambhuti) with meditation on its 
unmanifest form (asambhuti). And it teaches how the one who 
performs these disciplines passes (after death) through the 
disc of the sun (to the realm of immortality). 

The subjects dealt with in the Kena Upanishad are the fol¬ 
lowing. First there is mention of the function of all the 
various bodily and mental organs. Then there is the state¬ 
ment that the organs are dependent for their powers on prompt¬ 
ing received from the metaphysical principle of reality. Next 
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it is taught how that principle is beyond the range of any of 
the organs of knowledge, and that it is other than the known 
and also other than the unknown. It is also said that, be¬ 
cause this principle is that whereby speech and other organs 
are enabled to bear on objects, it cannot itself be an object 
of meditation or worship. The text then goes on to show in 
more detail how this principle is not properly knowable as an 
object, but is known through an awakening, and how this 
awakening has to occur here in this life here below. Next it 
relates how Agni and Vayu were unable to fathom this principle. 
Then it tells how Indra manifested in his true nature as the 
Absolute through the grace of Uma Devi. Finally, it explains 
how austerity (tapas) and other such disciplines are auxi¬ 
liaries for enlightenment. 

In the Ka^ha Upanishad it is taught how meditation on Agni 
according to a prescribed method leads to heaven as its re¬ 
ward, and how realization of the Absolute (brahma-vidya) is 
associated with the Yoga of Self-Knowledge (adhyatma-yoga) and 
results in immediate immortality. 

The Mundaka Upanishad of the Atharva Veda speaks of a two¬ 
fold knowledge, divided as higher and lower, presenting the 
teaching in the form of an answer to the question, 'What is 
that by knowing which one knov,’s all this?' It sums up the 
results of the lower knowledge by saying, 'One attains the 
world of heaven (svarga) through Vedic ritual, and the World 
of Brahma through prescribed Vedic meditations associated 
with ritual'. Then it declares that the Absolute in its high¬ 
est form, the undifferentiated metaphysical principle, known 
through the higher knowledge and designated by such names as 
the Indestructible (aljsara) and the Spirit (puru§a) is, as 
cause of the world, one-without-a-second. He who knows it is 
omniscient and verily the Absolute itself. 

The Prasna Upanishad of the Atharva Veda describes how the 
sage Pippalada taught knowledge of the Absolute in its highest 
form to Lukesa and other pupils. It also teaches how the Ab¬ 
solute (brahman) is to be distinguished even from Prajapati 
and from the vital energy (pra^a), and how it is the seat of 
the origin and dissolution of the Sixteen Fractions (kala) 
beginning with the vital energy. Only through this knowledge 
can people cross beyond Ignorance. 

The Maii<jukya Upanishad just examines the three states of 
waking, dream and dreamless sleep and then declares that the 
Self is void of them. It teaches how the syllable OM and the 
Self are identical. 

The Taittiriya Upanishad begins with various themes for 
meditation. Having first taught that one can attain sovereign 
spiritual independence (svarajya) through meditation on (the 
conditional form of) the Absolute through the mystic words 
'Bhur, Bhuvah, Svah', it teaches that one can reach the realm 
of Prajapati (brahma-loka) through meditating on that same 
(conditioned) Absolute as five-fold (Taitt.I.6-7). It affirms 
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the necessity of performing ritual, and lays down the instruc¬ 
tions that should be given by a Teacher in the case of a pupil 
who has learned his Veda by heart. 

In the second Valli it proceeds to teach (the different 
topic of) Knowledge of the^Absolute (brahma-vidya). It de¬ 
scribes how the Absolute (brahman) is the cause of the world. 
The text mentions how the Absolute enters into the world it 
has projected and becomes all, as the solid and the impalpable, 
and so forth (Taitt.II.6). And it relates how it passes over 
into the 'sheaths' (kosa) made up of food, vital energy, mind, 
knowledge and bliss,and finally realizes all its desires. In 
the third Valli there is a story about a conversation between 
Bh:fgu and Varu^a. Bh^gu attained to that which is the support 
of all by coming to a knowledge of the Absolute as Bliss; this 
he did through dwelling on food, the vital energy and other 
objects of contemplation. Afterwards a few further symbolic 
meditations are mentioned. 

The Aitareya Upanishad starts from a description of the 
powers of the cosmic vital energy- and of the mode of its wor¬ 
ship (taught in the Aitareya Ara^yaka). It teaches how the 
supreme Self created all the worlds, how it enters the body 
through the skull, how transmigration proceeds, and how all 
will attain immortality through awakening to the Absolute, 
present as Consciousness in all bodies from that of Brahma 
down, and knowing it to be their own Self. 

The Chandogya Upanishad begins by teaching various symbolic 
meditations. In the sixth Book the teaching whereby all that 
has so far been unheard is heard, all that has so far been 
unthought of is thought, all that has so far been unknown is 
known, is brought out through the story of a conversation 
between ^vetaketu and Uddalaka. Further points taught are 
that Being (sat) as the Absolute (brahman) is the cause of all 
the universe, that it enters the universe as the individual 
soul, and that the three elements projected by the Absolute 
become intermingled three-fold. 'This whole world has this 
(which is the subtle essence) for its Self. That, is the real. 
That is the Self. That thou art' (Chand.VI.viii.7). This 
teaching is repeated several times, along with an examination 
of the nature of sleep and death, and with the help of dif¬ 
ferent examples. Then it is demonstrated how the whole uni¬ 
verse and all the souls within it are identical as Being, as 
the Absolute. 

Then further teaching is given in the seventh Book through 
the story of a conversation between Narada and Sanatkumara. 
There is mention of a hierarchy of principles, beginning with 
Name and ending with the cosmic vital energy, each of which, 
as the series progresses, is greater than the last. Beyond 
them stands a transcendent principle called the Infinite 
(bhuman). It is joy, the supreme Self in its true nature. 

Here one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows nothing 
else. The text sums this up by affirming that it is the 
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non-dual reality. 

In the eighth Book we find the teaching that the Absolute 
is present as the small body of ether within the lotus of the 
heart. He who performs meditation upon it, it is taught, at¬ 
tains all his desires in the World of Brahma (brahma-loka). 

And then in the next section Prajapati speaks to Indra and, 
after considering the three states of waking, dream and dream¬ 
less sleep, establishes that it is verily the Absolute that is 
the true Self of all, immortal, beyond fear or danger, free 
from all defects. 

As for the B^hadara^yaka Upanishad, the first Book begins 
with injunctions to meditation on Prajapati (I.i.l ff.) and 
on the vital energy (I.iii.l ff), after first showing how 
Prajapati, as the universe, can be identified with the horse 
of the Horse Sacrifice. Other topics covered include a recom¬ 
mendation to meditate on the Self (I.iv.l ff.), the teaching 
that one realizes one's nature as the Self of all through 
knowledge of the Absolute (brahman) (I.iv.lO), the doctrine of 
the projection of seven forms of food (I.v.l), and instruction 
in meditation on Vayu (I.v.22) and on the cosmic vital energy 
(I.V.21,23). 

The second Book brings the story of a conversation between 
Gargya and Ajatasatru. Here it is taught that the whole uni¬ 
verse is dissolved in the supreme Self in dreamless sleep and 
projected anew on awakening, as is shown by the example of 
awakening a sleeping man. An explanation is given of the mys¬ 
tic formula 'the reality of the real', which conveys the true 
hidden nature of the cosmic vital energy (II.i.20). An account 
is given of the two aspects of the Absolute as 'the solid and 
the impalpable' (Il.iii.l). The same two forms of the Abso¬ 
lute are then described in various new ways, such as 'definite 
being' (sat) and 'indefinite being' (tyat), while the Absolute 
in its true nature is indicated ultimately by the formula 
'neither this nor that' (II.iii.1-6). 

There follows the story of a conversation between Maitreyi 
and Yajnavalkya (Il.iv.l ff.). The points covered are the 
following. The means to knowledge of the Self are. hearing, 
pondering over what one has heard and subjecting it to sus¬ 
tained meditation. Through knowledge of the Self all is 
known, and through no other way. The earth and other compo¬ 
nents that go to make up the world and the creatures that live 
in the world subsist in mutual interdependence, as is illus¬ 
trated by saying that each is like honey to the other (II.v.l 
ff.). All creatures, all gods and all worlds are held togeth¬ 
er (in the Self), as is illustrated by the example of the 
spokes of a wheel held together in the hub. 

In the third Book the argument is carried forward in the 
form of a dispute between Brahmins assembled at a sacrifice 
held by King Janaka. The main topics are the following. What 
are the fruits of ritual and of symbolic meditation on various 
factors in the ritual? What becomes of those who perform the 
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Horse Sacrifice (III,iii.2)? What is the nature of the Abso¬ 
lute, present as the inmost Self of all? Those who know the 
Absolute give up desire. Metaphysical knowledge is extolled 
by saying that only he is a Brahmin in the true sense who 
knows the Absolute (brahman), Various principles beginning 
with earth and ending with Brahma-loka are said to form a 
hierarchy in which each successive plane is interwoven in 
(pervaded and sustained by) that which follows. The nature of 
Sutra and Antaryamin is explained. All is said to be inter¬ 
woven in the ether, and the ether is said to be interwoven in 
the Absolute in its form called the Indestructible (ak^ara), 
void of all distinctions. All (apparent) distinctions in the 
Absolute must be overcome. The Absolute is the support of 
all. As ’Neither this nor that* it is the true Self. As 
cause of the universe, it is 'Consciousness and Bliss'. 

The fourth Book covers the following topics. Meditations 
on the Absolute with form are enjoined, for example conceiving 
it as Speech (vac). Then there is the section on vision of 
the Self — a vision that is achieved by stages, through iden¬ 
tifying oneself in meditation first with the Self as associ¬ 
ated with the gross body, then with the Self as associated 
with the subtle body, then with the Self as associated with 
the cosmic vital energy, and finally through realizing the 
identity of the latter with the supreme Self, according to the 
principle 'Neither this nor that'. The meditations on the^ 
Self in different forms are associated with different names, 
such as Indha and others. (See Sankara, B]|;had.Bh.IV.ii.l-4.) 
Later there is again a demonstration that the Self is other 
than the complex of its bodies and organs, through an exami¬ 
nation of the phenomena of waking, dream and dreamless sleep. 
And the Self is further conveyed as pure, as self-luminous, 
as the power of unbroken consciousness, as non-dual and as of 
the flavour of unsurpassable bliss. It is only the blind 
individual soul who experiences birth and death and the like. 
The vital energies of the enlightened and liberated person do 
not ascend from his body at death. Having already realized 
his true nature as the Absolute, he merely dissolves in the 
Absolute. The text goes on to explain how all the rituals 
enjoined in the Veda are useful for enlightenment, and there 
is an eulogy of the enlightened person as one who has done all 
that has to be done. The Book closes with an account of 
knowledge of the Self through a repetition of the conversa¬ 
tion between Yajiiavalkya and Maitreyi (B]chad.V.iv.2 ft. cp. 
B:Chad.II.iv.l). Thus the fourth Book takes up a large number 
of topics. 

The fifth Book is merely an appendix, containing the in¬ 
junctions for certain meditations not previously mentioned. 

The ^vetasvatara and Kau^Itaki Brahmaija Upanlshad are of¬ 
ten quoted in the commentaries of ^ri Sankara and also in the 
Gita and Brahma Sutras. But as we do not have a commentary 
on them by the Scarya, no individual analysis of their 
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contents will be given here. 


13 THE DIFFICULTY FOR THOSE OF DULL INTELLECT IN 
ARRIVING AT THE TRUE BIETHOD OF THE VEDANTA FROM 
A BIERE CONSIDERATION OF THE UPANISHADS ALONE 

t 

Those of dull intellect are not able to discern any one single 
method of teaching present everywhere throughout the Upani- 
shads even after careful study of a statement of their subject- 
matter of the kind set out above. On the contrary, it appears 
at first sight that a whole variety of different methods are 
observed, each valid for its own subject-matter alone. In the 
Kena Upalnishad we find the strict metaphysical distinction of 
the Seer from the seen. In the Taittlrlya Upanishad we find 
elaboration of the doctrine of the five sheaths, and the de¬ 
scription of the Absolute and the world as cause and effect. 

In the Prasna Upanishad there is a description of a regres¬ 
sive series of causes; here each cause as the series goes 
back is more subtle than the one before, and each cause dis¬ 
solves into its more subtle successor in the regressive 
series. In the Ma^tjukya, Chandogya and B^hadara^yaka Upani- 
shads the topic of the three states of waking, dream and 
dreamless sleep is occasionally introduced. Initially, there¬ 
fore, it appears as if an independent examination of the 
Uprnishads will not disclose any single method of teaching 
that occurs throughout. 


14 THE SUBJECTS TREATED OF IN THE GITA 

At this point in our deliberations it will be well to include 
an account of the Gita, which is one of the fundamental 
starting-points of the Vedanta. For it was composed in order 
to lay down the truth about both the theoretical and the prac¬ 
tical aspects of Vedanta. As a sximmary of the whole Vedic 
teaching, it is a useful auxiliary to the Upanishads. We 
therefore indicate here the subject-matter of the various 
chapters in order. 

The first chapter describes the dejection of Arjuna, in 
order to set the work in its context in the Mahabharata nar¬ 
rative. The second chapter first mentions how one can adopt 
either of two alternative standpoints, the ’Sahkhya* stand¬ 
point and the ’Yoga' standpoint. The existence of the action¬ 
less Self as the final reality is taught from the Sahkhya 
standpoint. Resort to action associated with renunciation of 
all individual purposes is taught from the Yoga standpoint, 
while dissolution in the Absolute (brahma-nirvana) is taught 
as the end attained by those who attain to the S^khya stand¬ 
point . 

In the third chapter it is explained how choice in resort 
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to these two paths depends on the qualifications of the stu¬ 
dent, also how resort to action is itself the means to acquire 
fixity in the actionless state. The fourth chapter teaches 
how the highest Lord, though unborn, changeless and indestruc¬ 
tible, is able to take apparent birth, through Maya, in order 
to preserve the Spiritual Law (dharma). It also explains how 
enlightenment is obtained through attendance on persons who 
are themselves enlightened, and how the actions of the en¬ 
lightened man do not involve him in bondage. In the fifth 
chapter it is explained how, though both engagement in (proper) 
action and renunciation of action lead to the highest goal, 
still, engagement in action is the easier path for the seeker. 
It is also declared that for renunciates in the highest sense 
there is dissolution in the Absolute (brahma-nirvana) in this 
very life as well as after death. In the sixth chapter it is 
taught how action and meditation both contribute to Yoga, 
though there is a difference in the way they do so. It is 
also taught how the Yoga of Meditation (dhyana-yoga) should be 
performed, and how its result is vision of the Self, and how 
that result follows regularly. 

The topics of the seventh chapter are as follows. First 
there is the teaching about the two forms assumed by the Lord, 
his higher and lower Nature (prakyti). Then it is taught that 
the world is interwoven in the Lord, and that He is invested 
with its various attributes. Finally there is the teaching 
that, amongst those who take refuge in the.Lord, it is the 
devotee who has also gained metaphysical enlightenment that is 
the best — and that our natural attachment for the pairs of 
opposites is an obstacle to enlightenment. The eighth chapter 
describes how those who meditate on the holy syllable OM apply 
themselves to Dharana Yoga and proceed (after death) by the 
path characterized by such names as 'the Path of Fire', how 
they reach the Absolute in its (unmanifest) form as the 
Indestructible by stages, and how others follow 'the Path of 
the Dark Lunar Fortnight' and return for rebirth on earth. The 
ninth chapter describes the nature of the supreme Self and 
states the method for attaining vision of the Self, which re¬ 
sults in direct intuition. Various forms of worship of the 
Lord are also mentioned, as well as some of his special forms 
of divine manifestation; it is explained how it is only those 
who give exclusive devotion to the Lord who attain to Him. The 
tenth chapter gives a detailed description of the special 
divine manifestations of the Lord, as an aid to worship and 
meditation. The chapter closes with the admonition, 'One 
should know that the whole universe is but a fragment of the 
Lord'. In the eleventh chapter Arjuna begs the Lord to mani¬ 
fest before Him in his form as the universe, which He does. 
Then we have the hymn in praise of the Lord uttered by Arjuna. 
Further teaching is given to say that the Lord in his form as 
the universe is only attainable through devotion, and that 
such attainment is consequently only open to a disciple who 
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devotes himself exclusively to the Lord. In the twelfth chap¬ 
ter a comparison is made between those who worship the Lord in 
his form as the universe and those who worship Him in his (un¬ 
manifest) form as the Indestructible. Those who worship Him 
in his form as the universe are said to be wiser, as the dis¬ 
cipline they follow is less troublesome. The following methods 
of worship of the Lord in his form as the universe are said to 
be progressively easier, namely Abhyasa Yoga in the form of 
dwelling solely on the form of the Lord as the universe, dedi¬ 
cation to performance of work for the Lord, and lastly renun¬ 
ciation of the fruits of all action. Mention is also made of 
the absence of hatred and other saintly characteristics that 
mark a worshipper of the Lord in his form as the Indestruc¬ 
tible. 

The thirteenth chapter shows how to distinguish between the 
Field (the physical and subtle bodies of the individual) and 
the Knower of the Field (the unchanging Witness-Consciousness 
that illumines those bodies), and affirms that the Knower of 
the Field in all Fields is none other than the Lord. Once 
again the topic of right knowledge is discussed, including 
such diverse subordinate themes as the moral prerequisites for 
knowledge such as absence of pride, the metaphysical nature of 
the Absolute that has to be realized, the discrimination of 
Nature (prakyti) and Spirit (puru^a), and an account of the 
various alternative approaches to vision of the Self. Finally 
there is reversion to a further description of what right 
vision of the Self is. Chapter fourteen deals with the ways 
in which sattva, rajas and tamas, the three 'constituents' 
(guna) of Nature, cause bondage. It mentions certain charac¬ 
teristics which enable us to recognize that this or that par¬ 
ticular constituent is predominating. It points out the re¬ 
sults caused by the rise to predominance of this or that con¬ 
stituent, and indicates the nature of him who has passed 
beyond the sway of the constituents. The fifteenth chapter 
describes the process of transmigration. It teaches non¬ 
attachment as the means to bring it to an end. It describes 
how he who attains the supreme abode (of Lord Vi§nu) does not 
again return for rebirth. It declares that realization of 
the Self can only be achieved by one already engaged in 
transmigratory life. It gives a brief account of some special 
powers and glories of the supreme Self. It shows that the 
Lord is called the supreme Spirit (puru^ottama) because He 
transcends both the perishable and imperishable aspects of his 
Maya. It commends knowledge of the supreme Spirit. The 
themes of the sixteenth chapter are the distinction between 
godly and demoniac dispositions, and the explanation of how 
the revealed traditions are the only authoritative source for 
knowing what should and what should not be done. In the 
seventeenth chapter there is a description of the differences 
in food, sacrifice, ascetic practices and charity according 
to whether the constituent sattva, rajas or tamas predominates. 
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The point here is to inculcate higher standards in these acti¬ 
vities. There is also teaching to explain the function of the 
formula OH TAT SAT. The topics in the eighteenth chapter are 
as follows. Sacrifice, charity and ascetic practices should 
be performed without desire for personal reward. Those who 
abandon ritual do not necessarily invite suffering as a conse¬ 
quence. The Self does not do any act. An account is given of 
the differences of quality which occur according to whether 
sattva, rajas or tamas predominates in knowledge, action, man¬ 
ner in which one performs action, attitude, firmness of mind, 
joy and so forth. Mention is made of the specific duties for 
the various castes, beginning with the Brahmins. One attains 
competence (siddhl) for realizing the Absolute through wor¬ 
shipping the Lord by means of performance of one's duty. There 
is an account of the further discipline required by those who 
have attained to 'competence* if they wish to realize the 
Absolute. The one who has realized the Absolute also sees the 
Lord. Finally there is teaching about taking refuge in the 
Lord. 


15 ONE CANNOT DETERMINE THE METHOD 
JUST THROUGH THE GITA EITHER 

If one simply reflects over the topics taught in the Gita, one 
gains some Insight into the mutual relation of knowledge and 
action and other elements in the discipline. But ordinary 
people like ourselves will not easily be able to discover the 
method for determining the nature of knowledge of the meta¬ 
physical truth, or of the series of stages through which it is 
attained. For the Gita is throughout more concerned with 
spiritual teaching than with argument. Here again, therefore, 
it is clear that the recognition of the right method of ap¬ 
proach is a difficult matter if we rely on our individual 
thinking. In the Upanlshads, indeed, passages of argument 
supported by examples are occasionally introduced. But we 
have seen that even there anyone who would investigate the 
method finds himself on a thorny path. And where, as in the 
Gita, argumentation is hardly found at all, investigation into 
method will be more difficult still. 


16 A TOPICAL ANALYSIS OF THE BRAHMA SUTRAS AS A 
FUNDAMENTAL STARTING-POINT OF THE VEDANTA 

Our next task must be to analyse and understand the structure 
of the Sutras which stand as the official exegesis of the 
Upanlshads (vedanta-mimaipsa). From the mere fact that it is 
called 'Mimaipsa', we know that argument must predominate in 
this work. The disposition of its topics is as follows. 

The first Sutra in the first Quarter (pada) of the first 
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Book (adhyaya) says, 'Then therefore the enquiry into the Ab¬ 
solute (brahman)'. It teaches that this is an enquiry that 
has to be made. The second Sutra gives a definition of the 
Absolute in the form 'That from which proceed the origination, 
maintenance and dissolution of this world'. The third Sutra 
says 'Because the Veda is its womb', declaring thereby that 
the Veda is the only authoritative source of knowledge for it. 
The fourth Sutra emphasizes even further how the Veda is the 
source of knowledge of the Absolute by advancing a reason and 
saying 'But that, (the Absolute, is the main topic of the 
Veda) on account of the harmony of the texts'. In the fifth 
topic (adhikarana, i.e. at B.S.I.i.5) the notion that any non- 
conscious principle could be the cause of the world is re¬ 
futed by the words '(The cause of the world is) not (the non- 
conscious principle "Nature" advocated by the Sahkhya philoso¬ 
phers) , for that would be against the revealed teaching, 

(which speaks of the Creator) "taking thought"'. From then on 
the first Book is concerned, right up to the end of the third 
Quarter, with showing that the texts of the Upanishads co¬ 
operate harmoniously throughout to teach the existence of the 
Absolute. 

The fourth Quarter of the first Book of the Brahma Sutras 
starts from the idea that certain of the texts of the Upani¬ 
shads might have the misleading appearance of referring to the 
'Pradhana' (Nature) of the Sahkhyas. And the argument is to 
show that they refer to something else, and thus to vindicate 
the view that the upanishadic texts co-operate harmoniously to 
teach the existence of the Absolute throughout. The second 
Book demonstrates how the doctrine earlier attributed to the 
Upanishads is not in conflict with the Smyti (the traditional 
literature of the Hindus other than the Veda) or with reason, 
and refutes rival views. The third Book describes the way in 
which the soul undergoes transmigration, and examines at 
length the nature and function of symbolic meditations and 
other disciplines. The fourth Book is chiefly concerned with 
a description of the results accruing from metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge. All Vedantins agree broadly that this is the order of 
topics in the Brahma Sutras. 


17 THE TRUE METHOD OF THE VEDANTA IS NOT EASILY 
DISCOVERABLE FROM EXAMINATION OF THE BRAHMA 
SUTRAS EITHER 

Now, it is agreed by all that the Sutras of Badarayaqa were 
composed to establish the true import of the Upanishads 
through logical argument. And it is true that we have an un¬ 
traced maxim, 'The experts in the field know that Sutras 
state the essence of a subject all round in a compact form, 
free from doubt, free from unjustified interpolations, free 
from error'. But although these characteristics no doubt 
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hold of the Brahma Sutras, nevertheless — we cannot explain 
^hy __ in their case the freedom from doubt has not been so 
complete as to preclude the rise and circulation of a number 
of mutually contradictory explanations. For we find that, 
even before ^rl Sankara Bhagavatpada, Bhartiji-prapahca and other 
early authors, who claimed to be followers of the Vedanta 
standpoint, composed short commentaries (v^tti) on the Sutras 
that explained them in different and mutually inconsistent 
ways. Although these various short commentaries no longer 
exist, we find them examined in the commentaries of Sankara 
and the Vartikas of Suresvara. And it is well known that 
these same Sutras have been interpreted often in many differ¬ 
ent ways by writers coming after Sankara, such as Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja, ^rlka^^ha, Vijnana Bhik^u, Madhva, Vallabha, Bala 
Deva and others. Each of the different commentators supposes 
that his own particular method was that followed by the author 
of the Sutras. It is also well known that their followers 
still dispute with one another about the method of interpre¬ 
tation today. Thus it is already clear that there is even 
less hope of discovering the true method of the Vedanta 
through a mere examination of the Sutras than there would have 
been from the mere study of the Upanishads and Gita. 




CHAPTER III 

^Rl ^AI^KARA BHAGAVATPADA 


18 HOW THE TEACHER ^ANKARA BHAGAVATP^A 
BELONGS TO THE TRUE TRADITION 

From a mere examination of the subject-matter of the three 
starting-points of the Vedanta (Upanlshads, Gita and Brahma 
Sutras) it is thus difficult to determine the correct method 
of the Vedanta. And this shows, as we have pointed out, that 
the first task, if we are to determine that correct method, 
is to examine the commentaries of ^rl Sankara. The opinions 
of the commentators of his own period and earlier can only be 
inferred Indirectly from passages referring to them either in 
the commentaries of §ri Sankara or the Vartikas of Suresvara. 
The early commentaries no longer exist anywhere today, so at 
the moment we have no other resource but to go to the commen¬ 
taries of ^ri Bhagavatpada. We now take up the question of 
whether the method laid down by ^rl Bhagavatpada was his own 
invention, or whether it was handed down by tradition. For if 
this method was the personal invention of the revered Commen¬ 
tator, that will give rise to a doubt as to whether it really 
was or was not the method accepted in the Upanishads them¬ 
selves. 

It is well known that ^rl Gau^aplda has the universal 
reputation in the Vedantic world of having been the Teacher of 
Bhagavatpada's Teacher. The Karikas he composed on the 
Ma 9 (}ukya Upanlshad are even today still treated with the 
deepest respect by all Advaitins in the course of their for¬ 
mal study. Again, he is mentioned with honour in Sankara's 
commentary on the Brahma Sutras as a knower of the true tradi¬ 
tion (sampradaya), in the passages, 'And so a great knower of 
the tradition says' (B.S.Bh.II.i.l4) and 'In this connection 
a great Teacher who knew the true tradition about the meani)ig 
of the Upanishads has said...' (B.S.Bh.II.i.9). 

Now, Gauijapada himself has referred with marks of respect 
to earlier knowers of the tradition, in the words, 'By experts 
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in the Upanishads' (G.K.II.31) and 'By sages thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the Veda' (G.K.11.35). And the Commentator {viz, 
Sankara Bhagavatpada) has himself expressed his profound ven¬ 
eration for the true tradition at various places. For example, 
in his Gita Commentary he quotes the view of those who have 
but an imperfect insight into the truth as follows: 'Bringing 
transmigratory experience to an end is a task that I have to 
achieve. I shall achieve it by acquiring knowledge of the 
Field (the Individual physical body and subtle transmigratory 
body) and the Knower of the Field (the Lord present within 
those two bodies as Witness), and by becoming established in 
the nature of the Lord, the Knower of the Field, after having 
acquired direct knowledge of Him through the practice of 
meditation first'. And having quoted this incorrect doctrine 
(which implies that the ignorant individual soul is initially 
different from the Knower of the Field and has to become 
identical with the latter through its exertions) he comments; 
'The contemptible "sage" who holds such a view thinks he is 
bringing out the true meaning of transmigratory experience and 
of liberation from it, and also the true meaning of the Veda 
as a whole. But in fact he is a "slayer of the Self", con¬ 
fused himself and leading others into confusion. Because he 
is bereft of the true tradition for interpreting the Veda, he 
rejects what it teaches and reads into it what it does not 
teach. One who does not know the true tradition for inter¬ 
preting the Veda is therefore to be Ignored as an ignoramus, 
even if he be learned in all the sciences' (Bh.G.Bh.XIII.2). 
Elsewhere in the same work he writes: 'But some persons, be¬ 
lieving themselves to be very wise, say that the intellect 
cannot attain to the Self because the latter is formless, so 
that it is hard to become established in right metaphysical 
knowledge. True, Indeed, it is hard for those who have no 
Teacher and belong to no tradition, who have not heard the 
upanishadic texts in the traditionally prescribed way, whose 
minds are wholly attached to external objects and who have not 
pursued the right path with diligence...' (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.50). 
We also find the following sentence in the B]|^hadara 9 yaka Com¬ 
mentary: 'And in this connection one (i.e. Dravi^acarya) who 
knew the true tradition used to recount a little story' 
(BThad.Bh.II.1.20) . Thus Bhagavatpada showed his profound 
respect for the true tradition. For these reasons, and also 
because he was the pupil of a pupil of Gau<japada, himself 
widely famous as a knower of the true tradition, there can be 
no serious reason to doubt that Bhagavatpada belonged to the 
true tradition. 


19 THE TRADITIONAL METHOD ACCEPTED 
BY ^ANKARA BHAGAVATPADA 


If we now look for an answer to the question, 'What, then, was 
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this Vedantic method that the Acarya accepted as the one 
handed down in the true tradition?', we find the sentence: 

'For there is the saying of those who know the true tradition, 
"That which cannot be expressed (in its true form directly) is 
expressed (indirectly) through false attribution and subse¬ 
quent retraction'" (Bh.G.Bh.XIII.13). 

And the meaning of this saying of the true experts is ex¬ 
pounded in the commentary on the B^hadara^yaka as follows: 

(l) Whoso knows the Self, thus described, as the fearless 
Absolute (brahman), himself becomes the Absolute, beyond fear. 
This is a brief statement of the meaning of the entire Upani- 
shad. And in order to convey this meaning rightly, the fanci- 
f\ 2 l alternatives of production, maintenance and withdrawal, 
and the false notion of action, its factors and results, are 
deliberately attributed to the Self as a first step. And then 
later the final metaphysicaa truth is inculcated by negating 
these characteristics through a comprehensive denial of all 
particular* superimpositions on the Absolute, expressed in the 
phrase 'neither this nor that'. Just as a man, wishing to 
explain numbers from one to a hundred thousand billion (points 
to figures that he has drawn and) says, 'This figure is one, 
this figure is ten, this figure is a hundred, this figure is 
a thousand', and all the time his only pxirpose is to explain 
nximbers, and not to affirm that the figures are numbers; or 
just as one wishing to explain the sounds of speech as repre¬ 
sented by the written letters of the alphabet resorts to a 
device in the form of a palm-leaf on which he makes incisions 
which he later fills with ink to form letters, and all the 
while, (even though he point to a letter and say 'This is the 
sound "so and so"') his only pxirpose is to explain the nature 
of the sounds referred to by each letter, and not to affirm 
that the leaf, incisions and ink are sounds; in jiist the same 
way, the one real, metaphysical principle, the Absolute, is 
taught by resort to many devices, such as attributing to it 
production (of the world) and other powers. And then after¬ 
wards the nature of the Absolute is restated, through the 
concluding formiila 'neither this nor that', so as to purify 
it of all particular notions accruing to it from the various 
devices used to explain its nature in the first place'. (Byhad. 
Bh.IV.iv.25) 


20 THE METHOD OF FALSE ATTRIBUTION 
FOLLOWED BY RETRACTION UNDERLIES 
OTHER FORMS OF VEDANTA TEACHING 

This one sole method, applied in different forms at different 
places, is found throughout the Upanishads, Gita and Brahma 
Sutras. It can therefore be recognized when examined in its 
different contexts, as long as the rules already referred to 
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(M.V. p.23, rule I) for determining context are kept firmly 
in mind. Here we will merely broach the subject in outline, 
so as to enable the student to preserve consistency and avoid 
confusion in following the wide variety of passages from the 
commentaries and basic texts of the Vedanta to be introduced 
below. 

Although there are no distinctions in the Absolute, and it 
is already attained inasmuch as it is the Self 'of all, it is 
sometimes falsely spoken of in the Upanishads as something 
that has to be attained. The purpose of such texts is to 
counter the suspicion that it might be attainable through any 
other means apart from knowledge. In the same way the Abso¬ 
lute is in certain places falsely referred to as something 
that has to be known. The purpose of such textfe is to deny 
that anything apart from the Absolute is worthy of knowledge. 
Sometimes the Absolute is falsely spoken of as a 'knower' 

(in the sense of being an individual capable of performing 

the act of knowing). The purpose of such texts is to deny 

that it can be an object of knowledge. Sometimes it is 
falsely spoken of as a Witness. The purpose of such texts is 

to deny that it is a knower (in the sense of an individual 

capable of performing an act of knowing). On the other hand 
in some texts the reference is solely to the Absolute in its 
true nature, and here even Witnesshood is denied, through the 
formula ’neither this nor that*. 

In some places, it is falsely claimed that the Absolute 
can be known through the texts of revelation, the real pur¬ 
pose of such a claim being to deny that it is capable of be¬ 
ing known through perception and the other secular means of 
knowledge. But in other places it is declared to be inacces¬ 
sible even through revelation, and to be beyond the range of 
the mind. Here the reference is to the Absolute in its true 
nature, and it is denied that it can be known through texts 
(speech) or through the mind. In the same way it is falsely 
affirmed that the Absolute is the cause of the world. The 
purpose is to deny that the Absolute can be an effect, and 
then afterwards its true nature is conveyed by denying that 
it can be a cause either. Five sheaths (kosa) are enumerated 
and predicated of the Absolute one by one. Then these predi¬ 
cations are successively denied, and the Self is thereby 
revealed as beyond the five sheaths and beyond all duality. 

In the same way, the role of epistemological subject is some¬ 
times attributed to it in order to show that it is not an 
object. And then it is revealed as bereft of all duality, 
showing that it is not in truth a subject either. Again, 
first the three states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep 
are falsely attributed to the Self, then subjection to each 
of them is denied one by one. Finally, through the teaching 
that the Self is 'the Fourth* (turiya), there is an outright 
denial that it undergoes any changes of state at all. Why 
waste words? Whatever is attributed to the Absolute in the 
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course of communicating its true nature is eventually denied, 
so that the mind may be brought to a halt. And this has been 
declared by ^ri Gau^apada Acarya, one 'who knew the true tra¬ 
dition for interpreting the meaning of the Upanishads', as 
follows: 'The text denies all that it had previously taught 

by saying "He (the Self) is neither this nor that". Thus the 
Unborn, the only reality within and without, only manifests 
when it is realized that it is not anything that is conceived 
by the mind' (G.K.Ill.26). Whatever is taught positively as 
a means of communicating the supreme metaphysical reality is 
all mere false attribution. Hence the Upanishad denies it by 
repeating the phrase 'This Self is neither this nor that' at 
intervals (B^had.II.iii.6, III.ix.26, IV.ii.8, IV.iv.22, 
IV.v.15). And the meaning of the Karika is that the Self in 
its true nature, bereft of all distinctions, manifests of its 
own accord when all (else) has been negated. 


21 THE ABSOLUTE CAN ONLY BE REVEALED THROUGH 
FALSE ATTRIBUTION FOLLOWED BY RETRACTION 

'Well', you may ask, 'how can you say that this (basically 
negative) method that has been described is present throughout 
the commentaries on the three starting-points of the Vedanta 
(Upanishads, Gita and Brahma Sutras), when parts of these are 
concerned with describing (positive) philosophical doctrines 
and with the means to attain particular (positive) ends?' To 
this we reply as follows. The essence of the method of false 
attribution is that imaginary characteristics are first at¬ 
tributed to the Absolute, and this serves as a negation of 
whatever is incompatible with those characteristics; then 
later even the falsely attributed characteristics are negated. 
Efforts to abolish falsely attributed characteristics have to 
be continued till all are removed. In this way the true 
nature of the Absolute can become known through the mere ne¬ 
gation of all false attributions. And it is clearly declared 
in the commentaries on the three starting-points of the 
Vedanta that there is no other way in which one can come to 
know it. To show this, one may quote the following passages. 

(l) But how can the mere phrase 'neither this nor that' be 
of service in communicating the true nature of the principle 
called 'the reality of the real'? It does so, we reply, by 
negating all varieties of apparent conditioning adjunct 
(upadhi). The Absolute is that in which there is no particu¬ 
larity. There is no name, no form, no action, no distinc¬ 
tion, no universal, no attribute. It is through these deter¬ 
minations alone that speech proceeds, and not one of them 
belongs to the Absolute. So the latter cannot be taught by 
sentences of the pattern 'This is so-and-so'. In such upani- 
shadic phrases and words as 'The Absolute is Consciousness- 
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Bliss* (Byhad.III.ix.28.7). 'A mere mass of Consciousness* 
(Byhad.II.iv.i2), *Brahman*, *Atman*, the Absolute is arti¬ 
ficially referred to with the help of superimposed name, form 
and action, and spoken of exactly in the way we refer to ob¬ 
jects of perception, as when we say *That white cow with horns 
is twitching*. But if the desire is to express the true 
nature of the Absolute, void of all conditioning adjuncts and 
particularity, then it cannot be described by any positive 
means whatever. The only possible method then is to refer to 
it through a comprehensive denial of whatever positive charac¬ 
teristics have been attributed to it in previous teachings, 
and to say *neither this nor that*. (Byhad.Bh.II.iii.6) 

(2) Nor can the Absolute be properly referred to by any such 
terms as Being or non-being. For all words are used to convey 
a meaning, and when heard by their hearers convey the meaning 
the speaker had in mind. But communicable meaning is restric¬ 
ted without exception to universal, action, attribute and 
relation.... The Absolute, however, does not belong to any 
universal (genus), so it cannot be expressed by a noun such as 
*Being* or *non-being*. Being without attributes, it cannot 
be described by any adjective denoting an attribute. And be¬ 
ing actionless, it cannot be expressed by any verb denoting 
activity. For the Upanishad^ speaks of it as * Without parts, 
without activity, at rest* (§vet.VI.19). Nor has it any rela¬ 
tion with anything. For it is *One*, *without a second*, *not 
an object* and 'the Self*. Hence it cannot be expressed by 
any word. And the upauiishadic texts themselves confirm this 
when they say *That from which words fall back* (Taitt.11.9) j 
and in other passages. (Bh.G.Bh.XIII.12) 

(3) And because the Absolute has no particuleu: characteristics, 
the Veda indicates its nature by denying of it the forms of all 
other things, as is shown, for instance, in the following pas¬ 
sages: 'And so, therefore, the teaching is "neither this nor 
that"* (Byhad.II.iii.6), *It is other than what is known, and 
above the unknown* (Kena I.^*), 'That fl*om which words fall back 
without obtaining access, together with the mind* (Taitt.11.9), 
And the Vedic texts also relate how when Badhva was questioned 
by Baijkalin he gave his answer merely by not speaking. |Sir, 
teach me in words*, Ba§kalin said. But the Teacher remained 
silent. Finally, at the second or third time of asking, Badhva 
replied, *I am telling you, but you do not \inderstand. This 
Self is utter silence* (B.S.Bh.III.ii.17)• 

Similarly, in the Sm^i;i, too, the Absolute is taught by mere 
negation of what it is not, as for example in such passages as, 
*I will tell you what you have to know, knowing which you will 
attain immortality. The beginningless Absolute (bra h man) in 
its highest form is not said to be either Being or non-being* 
(Bh.G.XIII.12). And in the same way we have a further text 
from the Stayti in which Narayaija, putting on the form of the 
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entire universe, spoke to Narada and said, *0 Narada, this is 
a mere illusion (maya) projected by I^yself, whereby you see Me 
associated with the attributes of all creatures. Do not sup¬ 
pose that this is My true nature’ (M.Bh.Moksha Dhanna 339•^5). 
(B.S.Bh.III.ii.lT) 

(U) (The Absolute is that which ultimately has to be known). 

So, in order to show that it exists, it is first spoken of in 
its false form set up by apparent conditioning adjuncts, and 
fancifully referred to as if it had knowable attributes, in 
the words 'with hands and feet everywhere'. For there is the 
ancient maxim of those who know the tradition, 'That which can¬ 
not be expressed in its true form (directly) is expressed 
(indirectly) through false attribution followed by retrac¬ 
tion'. And then the next verse of the Gita is composed to 
make sure that it could not be supposed that the Absolute 
which is the object of our search truly had organs such as 
hands and feet, mere adjuncts falsely attributed to it. (Bh. 
G.Bh.XIII.lU, intro.) 


22 THE ROOT OF ALL FALSE ATTRIBUTION, 

KNOWN AS METAPHYSICAL IGNORANCE 

Let us take it, then, that the Absolute can only be communi¬ 
cated by the method of denying of the Absolute all that has 
been falsely attributed to it. But if you start pointing out 
false attributions, when will you be sure you have got to the 
end of all of them? For wrong ideas are limitless, being sub¬ 
ject to no rule. How then could the Upanishads achieve a de¬ 
finitive negation of aZt false attributions? 

To this objection we reply as follows. There is one false 
attribution that is the root cause of all others. It is due 
to its presence that the other erroneous ideas come into being 
and work mischief during the time of their existence. So the 
Upanishads single out this error and call it metaphysical Ig¬ 
norance (avidya). And the knowledge whereby one establishes 
the true nature of metaphysical reality through negating that 
error is called enlightenment (vidya). 

Thus in this connection we have: 

(1) Widely apart and leading to divergent ends are these. 
Ignorance and what is known as enli^tenment. I know you, 
Naciketas, to be eager for enlightenment, for even many desires 
did not distract you. (Ka-^ha I.ii.U) 

(2) You, indeed,are our father. You take us beyond Ignorance. 
(Pragna VI.8) 

(3) He, Brahma, taught that knowledge of the Absolute which 
is the foundation of all the sciences to Atharvan, his eldest 
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son. (Mu^^aka I.i.l) 

And we find this Ignorance explained in the Commentaries 
as follows: 

(U) When it is clear that the object and the subject, which 
pertain to the notion 'you' and '!' respectively, and which 
are contradictory in nature like darkness and light, cannot 
each be of the nature of the other, it is evidently even more 
incorrect to identify their attributes. From which it follows 
that the superimposition of the object and its attributes, 
pertaining to the notion 'you', onto the subject, which per¬ 
tains to the notion '!' and is of the nature of pure Conscious¬ 
ness, must be erroneous. And the opposite superimposition of 
the subject and its attributes onto the object must be erro¬ 
neous too. And yet, though these two principles are utterly 
distinct in nature, there is a failure to distinguish one from 
the other, and each, together with its attributes, is super¬ 
imposed on and identified with the other. And from that there 
results this natural worldly experience, based on wrong knowl¬ 
edge (mithya-jnana) aind involving a synthesis of the real with 
the fsdse, which expresses itself as 'I am this' and 'This is 
mine'....^ This very superimposition, thus defined, the wise 
call Ignorance. And ascertainment of the ultimately real 
principle through discrimination between the confused elements 
(in this mutual superimposition of the Self and the not-self) 
they call enlightenment (vidya). (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.) 

(5) And hence it is that everyone superimposes every kind of 
activity, which really belongs to the realm of name and form, 
onto the Self, and superimposes the property of light (which 
really belongs to the Self alone) onto name and form. And 
since people superimpose name and form onto the Self-of-the- 
nature-of-Li^t, they become utterly confused by alternative 
ffiuicies such as 'This is my Self, 'No, it is not of that 
nature*, 'It is capable of action*, 'No, it is not capable of 
action*, 'It is pure*, 'It is not pure', 'It is in bondage', 

'It is free *, 'It is motionless', 'It goes *, 'It comes', 'It 
exists*, 'It does not exist'. (Byhad.Bh.IV.iii.T) 

(6) The 'conjunction* (mentioned in the Gita verse under com¬ 
ment) between the Knower of the Field and the Field (cp. M.V. 
p. 35)9 which are respectively subject and object and of utter¬ 
ly distinct nature, is in fact (no real conjunction at all 
but) a (mere mutual) superimposition of their attributes, 
arising from a failure to discriminate two utterly distinct 
entities one from another. It is comparable to the process 
(in the stock examples of perceptual error) by which 'conjunc¬ 
tion* with a snake is superimposed on a rope, or'conjunction* 
with silver is superimposed on shell (i.e. a piece of mother- 
of-pearl), through failure to discriminate the two. 
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This 'conjunction' of the Knower of the Field and the Field 
is essentially superimposition, of the nature of wrong knowl¬ 
edge (mithya-jhana), It is, however, possible to separate out 
the Knower of the Field, as the inner fibres of a piece of 
munja grass may be separated from its outer stalk. It can 
then be known as we have defined it, through a discriminative 
knowledge of the Knower of the Field, acq\iired in the manner 
already described. It is then possible to be aware of the 
Absolute, that which we are here to know, void of all apparent 
conditioning adjuncts, as expressed in the formula 'It is not 
said to be either real or unreal' (Bh.G.XIII.12). Whoever 
does this acquires the clear conviction that (in ordinary ex¬ 
perience) the non-existent is appearing as if existent, like 
elephants conjured forth by magic (maya = mass hypnotism) or 
like dream-visions or cloud-palaces. And, in the case of one 
in whom this clear vision has arisen, wrong knowledge disap¬ 
pears, because it is in contradiction with ri^t knowledge, 
and beca\ise its origin (non-discrimination) has been removed. 
(Bh,G.Bh.XIII.26) 


23 THE CAUSES, NATURE AND RESULTS OF IGNORANCE 

We now know the nature of metaphysical Ignorance. It consists 
in the mutual superimposition of the Self onto the not-self, 
and of the not-self onto the Self, and also of their attri¬ 
butes. Various synonyms are found for it in the commentaries 
which are familiar from general usage, such as adhyasa, adhya- 
ropa, viparyaya, viparyasa, mithya-jnana, mithya-pratyaya, 
anyatha-graha^a, tamas, bhranti and moha. Thus we have such 
passages as 'Ignorance is the supposition that what is tran¬ 
sient, impure, of the nature of pain and not-self is eternal, 
pure, of the nature of joy and is one's Self (Patahjali, Y.S. 
II.5) and 'When wrong knowledge (mithya-jhana), psychological 
defects, self-interested action, birth and pain have been 
successively removed, then, because each removes the next in 
the series, what results is liberation' (Gautama, Nyaya Sutra 
I.i.2). There is, however, a special point in the Vedantic 
teaching. In no other system do we find the doctrine that 
when we make a mutual identification of the Self and the not- 
self and their attributes we are identifying the real and the 
unreal: (the other systems speak, rather,of the false identifi¬ 
cation of two reals). 

We have seen that failure to discriminate the Self from the 
not-self is the cause of.this Ignorance. This has been clear 
from texts quoted from the commentaries. We admit that a mere 
absence (such as absence of discrimination) cannot of Itself 
cause anything. For non-existence has no distinctions, from 
the mere fact of being non-existence, or otherwise you might 
be able to produce oil as an effect resulting from the mere 
absence (non-existence) of sand. But there is nothing odd 
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about the present case. For it is a clear fact of experience 
that when the true nature of anything is not discerned, vari¬ 
ous false notions about it arise. So it is the Self, the real 
metaphysical principle, that is imagined under various names 
and forms when its true nature is not discerned. On this a 
great authority has said: 'As a rope imperfectly perceived in 
the dark is variously imagined as a snake or a stream of water 
or in other ways, so is the Self wrongly imagined as this and 
that' (G.K.II.17). 

Thus we observe in worldly experience that superimposition 
as false imagination has absence of discrimination of the true 
nature of some reality as its prior condition. So we may say 
that the mutual superimposition of the Self and the not-self 
has absence of discrimination of the true nature of the Self 
and the not-self as its sole prior cause. And this absence of 
discrimination is taught in ^rl Sankara's commentaries by a 
variety of synonymous words Implying want of knowledge, such 
as absence of knowledge (ajhana) ,’ failure to perceive (agra- 
ha^a), not being aware of (anavagama), not being awake to 
(anavabodha, apratibodha). Because it is the cause of wrong 
knowledge, it is sometimes also called cause (kara^a), seed 
or sleep (nidra, supti). Wrong knowledge is referred to in 
the authoritative texts as the 'effect' of absence of knowl¬ 
edge, or as its 'result' or as 'dream*. 

For example, we find in the First Book of the Karikas of 
Gau^apada: 'Visva (Consciousness associated with the waking 

state) and Taijasa (Consciousness associated with the dream- 
state) are both accepted as being conditioned as cause (non¬ 
perception of the Self) and as effect (wrong perception of the 
Self). PrIJiia (Consciousness associated with dreamless sleep) 
is conditioned solely as cause. Neither cause nor effect 
(neither non-perception of the Self nor wrong perception of 
the Self) are found in Turiya (pure Consciousness as such, 
transcending all states).... Neither Prajna nor Turiya are 
aware of duality. In this respect they are equal. But Prajna 
is associated with the seed called sleep. Sleep does not 
exist in Turiya. Visva and Taijasa are associated with both 
sleep and dream (where the word 'dream' is used in a broad 
sense to include waking experience as well as dream, each being 
regarded as a species of wrong knowledge). Prajna has sleep, 
but is free from dream (in the above broad sense) . But the 
enlightened ones see neither sleep nor dream in Turiya. Dream 
is the state of one who perceives wrongly (anyatha-graha^a); 
sleep (nidra) is the state of one who does not know the truth. 
When the delusion of these two states no longer occurs, one 
reaches the plane of Turiya (G.K. 1,11,13-15)'. 

Now we take up the explanation of the effects of Ignorance. 
Ignorance and enlightenment are described in the B^hadaraqyaka 
Upanishad as follows. 'When he feels (in dream) as if he were 
being struck, as if he were being overpowered, as if he were 
pursued by an elephant, as if he were falling into a pit, he 
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imagines through Ignorance whatever dangers he has experienced 
in the waking state. But when he thinks, like a god or king, 
"Verily, I am all this", that is his highest state’ (B^had. 
IV.iii.20). 

Here, by citing the example of dream, the text indicates 
how universal experience shows that all this worldly life is 
the result of Ignorance. For in dream there is no real dis¬ 
tinction between knower, knowledge and known, or between 
actions, their factors and results. The whole world knows 
that it is all a mere illusion, conditioned by false impres¬ 
sions (vasana). But at the time the dreamer thinks, 'People 
are really striking me. They are overpowering me. An ele¬ 
phant is chasing me. Help'. I've fallen down a pit. Alas, 
what troubles have come upon me'. And we all know that, when 
the feeling of enlightenment supervenes, people have the idea, 
'I have become a god, I have been anointed a king, I have 
realized my nature as the Self of all'. And the Veda shows 
that the results of superimposition are the same in waking as 
they are in dream. We also conclude from the commentary on 
this passage that this is so. For it says: 

(1) A faJ.se notion arises, called Ignorance, based on the im¬ 
pressions of past experience. That is what the text is teach¬ 
ing. 'Appears to strike him* means 'appears to strike the 
dreamer'.... This, therefore, is the essence of Ignorance. It 
catises one to conceive what is the Self of all as not the Self 
of all. It sets up (the appearance of) other things over 
against the Self, though they do not really exist. It makes 
the Self finite. Hence desire arises for that from which one 
is cut off. Because one is cut off and feels desire, one re¬ 
sorts to action. From action follow consequences. (Byhad.Bh. 
IV.iii.20) 

And in the commentary on the Brahma Sutras we find the fol¬ 
lowing: 

(2) All commerce between the attested means of knowledge 
(perception, inference, revelation, etc.) euid their objects, 
whether in the Vedic or seciiLar sphere, proceeds on the basis 
of this same mutual superimposition of the Self and not-self 
called Ignorance, as does all Vedic tradition, whether con¬ 
cerned with injunctions and prohibitions or with liberation. 
(B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.) 

(3) This 'nat\iral* (i.e. uncaused) beginningless and endless 
superimposition, which is of the nature of false supposition 
and which is the origin of the sense that one is an individual 
capable of action and experience, is directly familiar to 
everybody, {ibid, ) 

(U) And the entire upanishadic teaching is begun to 
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communicate knowledge of the sole reality of the one Self and 
thus to put an end to this superimposition, the cause of all 
evil, {ibid, ) 


24 THE CAUSE, NATURE AND RESULT OF ENLIGHTENMENT 

The cause, nature and result of enlightenment have been com¬ 
pactly epitomized in the last quotation from the Brahma Sutra 
Commentary, beginning 'And the entire upanishadic teaching...' 
(M.V.23,4). For Ignorance is the cause of all evil, in that 
it is what gives rise to the sense of being an individual 
capable of action and experience, and also to the instruments 
and objects of knowledge. Unless the instruments of knowledge 
are in play there cannot be any notion of an object set over 
against oneself and existent. And, if there is no knowledge 
of any second thing standing over against oneself, there is no 
scope for the rise of desire or fear relating to it. Without 
the rise of desire and fear and other passions there cannot be 
action or withdrawal to acquire the desirable and avoid the 
undesirable, or experience of the results of such action or 
withdrawal. Hence we conclude that it is Ignorance alone that 
is the cause of all evil, because it is what gives rise to 
empirical experience through instruments of knowledge. When 
things are viewed from this standpoint, even worldly advan¬ 
tages are seen to be a disaster. This superimposition was 
called the cause of all evil because even things that are to 
one's worldly advantage are.perishable and will bring pain 
through undergoing destruction, and because they will plunge 
a person again and again into labour and trouble as he tries 
to realize his Individual ends. The Veda itself shows that 
whatever is attained through action is perishable, and sup¬ 
ports the idea with such texts as, 'For Just as a state in the 
present world attained through previous action comes to an 
end, even so do the states in the next world gained through 
meritorious action come to an end' (Chand.VIII.1.6). 

The fact that enlightenment causes the destruction of Ig¬ 
norance is already clear when we see that knowledge of the 
shell (mother-of-pearl) or the rope destroys the error of mis¬ 
taking a piece of shell for silver or a rope for a snake. So 
it follows that, in the present context also, direct knowl¬ 
edge of the sole reality of the one Self has the result of 
putting an end to ignorance of the Self. The phrase 'to com¬ 
municate knowledge of the sole reality of the one Self and 
thus to put an end to this superimposition, the cause of all 
evil' (M.V.23,4), expresses this result, which is the cessation 
of Ignorance. As for the nature of enlightenment, it is the 
direct conviction 'The final truth is that only the Self 
exists'. 

If we turn, finally, to the cause of enlightenment, we find 
that this is indicated by the phrase 'And the entire upani- 
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shadic teaching is begun* (M.V.23,4). The fact that all forms 
of imagination have the Self for their sole underlying sub¬ 
stratum, and the fact that the enquirer is himself identical 
with the supreme Self — these points are clearly taught in 
such upanishadic passages as, 'All this universe has that 
subtle principle for its essence. That is the real. That is 
the Self. That thou art, 0 ^vetaketu!* (Chand.VI.viii.7), 


25 HOW BEING CAPABLE OF EXPERIENCE THROUGH VALID 
MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE AND BEING CAPABLE OF ACTION 
ARE STATES ARISING THROUGH IGNORANCE 

A passage from the Brahma Sutra Commentary quoted in an ear¬ 
lier section (M.V.23,2) promised that it would later be shown 
how all our experience of the means and objects of valid em¬ 
pirical knowledge, and the operation of all the Vedic and 
other traditional texts, depended on superimposition, called 
Ignorance. This fact that all our experiences originate from 
Ignorance, which implies that they are based on wrong knowl¬ 
edge (mithya-jnana), which is but a synonym for Ignorance, is 
clearly stated in the Brahma Sutra Commentary, in the passage 
running: '(And from that there results) this natural worldly 
experience, based on wrong knowledge and involving a synthesis 
of the real with the false, which expresses itself as "I am 
this" and "This is mine"'. And the revered Commentator makes 
it clear that he means by 'superimposition' a 'wrong notion' 
(mithya-buddhi) when he says, 'Superimposition, we have al¬ 
ready said, is one thing being wrongly taken for another*. 

Now, nobody could even contemplate the idea that Ignorance in 
the form of wrong notions or experience fabricated through 
mere words and ideas could imply a real relation like contact, 
such as the contact between a hand and a book, or a real 
relation like the relation of cause and effect subsisting 
between clay and pots. So we have to conclude that the com¬ 
mentary is affirming that the whole play of the means and ob¬ 
jects of empirical knowledge is based on false conception. 

And in this connection the Veda hints that the complex of the 
soul and its bodies and organs is not in any (real and) con¬ 
stant relation with the Self by saying: 'The Spirit, remaining 
the same, appears to conform successively to the conditions of 
the two worlds (the present life and the next future one). It 
only seems to think. It only seems to move. It has entered 
on a dream, but transcends this world, the forms of death* 
(B^had.IV.iii.?). Although the Spirit has no contact with the 
body or its organs of knowledge and action, it appears to be 
the one acting when they act, and appears to move. In truth, 
however, it does nothing whatever in the course.of dream (i.e. 
the dream of empirical experience in general, cp. Suresvara, 
B.B.V. IV.iii.447 ff.). This appears to be what the upani¬ 
shadic text means. As for the phrase, 'It transcends the 
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forms of death', that Is explained in Bhagavatpada's com¬ 
mentary: '"Death" here means desire, action. Ignorance and the 
rest. Death has no other nature. Its forms are the forms of 
the complex of the soul and its bodies and organs. So the 
Spirit transcends the forms of death, which depend on action 
and its consequences' (B^had.Bh.IV.iil.7). 

With this teaching of the Veda in mind, the revered Commen¬ 
tator raises the question, 'But in what sense do we mean that 
perception and the other secular means of knowledge, together 
with Vedlc tradition, belong to those in the realm of Igno¬ 
rance?' And he replies: 'What we say here is this. Without 
self-identification with the body and senses expressed in the 
feelings "I" and "mine" there can be no empirical knower, and 
so the processes of empirical knowledge cannot begin* (B.S.Bh. 
1.1.1, intro.). Here it is clear that the revered Commentator 
quotes no authority to prove that the play of the means of em¬ 
pirical knowledge belongs only to those in the realm of Igno¬ 
rance. So if he is able to state flatly that the power of 
making use of the means of knowledge does not arise without 
self-identification with the body and its organs, such a state¬ 
ment must rest on universal experience. And the revered Com¬ 
mentator speaks in various places of the relation between the 
Self and the body and other factors of the empirical person¬ 
ality as set up by false identification: 

(1) Therefore, since being embodied is the result of false 
notions, it stands proved that the enlightened person is not 
embodied even when still alive. (B.S.Bh.I.i.it) 

(2) The question of whether the soul *has' or 'has not* a 
body depends simply on whether metaphysical discrimination has 
or has not arisen. For the Vedic text says, 'Dwelling in all 
bodies, not Himself embodied' (Ka-tha I.ii.22). (B.S.Bh.I.iii.19) 

(3) 'Relation with a body' includes relation with various 
bodies. What does 'relation with a body' in fact imply? It 
means the rise of the wrong idea that this body and so on, that 
is, the complex formed by the soul aind its bodies and organs, 
is ny very Self. (B.S.Bh.II.iii.US) 

(1*) The word 'body' is \inderstood here to include the organs 
and the mind. That body (so understood) is the seat of ex¬ 
perience fpr-the Self. The Self is by nature piire and tran¬ 
quil. It is visited, however, (in the course of Ignorance) by 
the three states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep. But in 
itself it is immortal, in the sense of being free from death 
amd the other characteristics of change that beset the body, 
sense-organs and mind, the latter being the product of the^ 
merit and demerit of previous births.... The body, then, is of 
this kind, ailways in the jaws of death, beset by the pleasant 
and the unpleasant. It is the seat of the Self for empirical 
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experience, and in this sense occupied hy it. The one who has 
such a body is declared to be 'embodied'. 'Being embodied' is 
the state, arising through lack of metaphysical discrimination, 
in which the Self, which is by nature without a body, feels 'I 
am verily that body and that body is myself. In this state, 
the Self is in the grip of the pleasant and the unpleasant. 
(Chand.Bh.Vlll.xii.l) 

And this also explains the superimposition that results in 
the feeling that one is an individual capable of action and 
experience. For here also one only engages in activity of this 
kind if one identifies oneself with the complex of soul, body 
and organs. And indeed, the Veda and the Sm^ti texts speak of 
various ' activities ’ of the Self only on account of the activi¬ 
ties of the complex of the soul and its bodies and organs. And 
they speak of the Self (in its true form) isolated (from the 
complex) as void of activity. The commentary of ^ri Bhagavat- 
pada follows this practice in several places. 

(5) V/henHe breathes. He is called Vital Energy. VJhen He speaks, 
He is called Speech (vac). When He sees. He is called the Eye, 
when He hears, the Ear. When He thinks. He is called the Mind 
(manas). These are but the names of His activities. He who 
meditates on these aspects of Him singly, does not come to know 
Him. For, as conceived under one or other of these aspects. He 
is incomplete. One should meditate on Him merely as 'the 
Self. (Brhad.I.iv.7) 


Sankara's Coimentary: The vital energy and the rest, as the 
text says, are but names denoting the apparent activities of 
the Self. They are only names deriving from and denoting the 
activities of the Self; they are not names referring to the 
Self in its true nature as pure Consciousness.... As long as a 
person thinks 'I see, I hear, I touch', and imagines that his 
Self is characterized by the human activities that belong to 
the illusory realm of Nature, he does not rightly know the Self 
in its entirety. 

If a person should ask, 'How should one view the Self if one 
is to know it rightly?', the text replies, 'One should meditate 
on Him merely as the Self. The Self (atman) which possesses 
the vital energy and other particular aspects of himself that 
we have just mentioned, also pervades them. Because the Self 
(atman) pervades them (apnoti), they are said (because the word 
atman is etymologically cognate with apnoti) to be the Self. 
Because the Self includes all these particulars, it is the 
whole of which they are illusory aspects.... Therefore one 
should meditate on Him merely as 'the Self (cp. M.V.38,6). 


(6) When this Spirit is 'horn' it accepts a body and becomes 
associated with impurities, men it leaves the bo^ at the 
time of death, it leaves its impurities behind.(BThad.IV.iii.t 
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Ankara's Commentary: By 'impurities’ is meant the body 
and its organs, inseparably associated with impurity, the 
seats of action, meritorious and otherwise..,. Thus it is 
established that this Light of the Self is different from the 
body and its organs, the 'impurities’. For it is first joined 
with them and later separated from them. If they were its 
properties, it could not become joined to them or separated 
from them (as they would always accompany it by nature), 

(T) It is the Self as associated with the body, the senses 
and the mind that the wise call 'the experiencer'. (Ka-^ha 
I.iii.U) 

Sankara*s Commentary: Rightly do the wise, the discrimi¬ 
nating ones, speak of the Self associated with body, senses 
and mind as the experiencer, the one undergoing transmigration. 
For the Self alone is not an experiencer. It only appears to 
become an' experiencer through association with such apparent 
conditioning adjuncts (upadhi) as the intellect (buddhi), etc. 

(8) There is the person acting, the body as his seat of ac¬ 
tion, his various organs and instruments, the physical effort 
of various kinds put in by his body and organs, along with 
assistance from the gods as the fifth component. Whatever ac¬ 
tion of body, speech or mind a person initiates, whether 
proper or in^roper, these five factors are the conditions for 
it. (.Bh.G. XVIII.lU-5) 

Ankara's Commentary: The seat of action is the body, 
which is the place where desire and aversion, pleasure, pain 
and knowledge have their play. Then there is the person act¬ 
ing, who is also the experiencer, himself marked by condition¬ 
ing adjuncts. There are the various organs, such as the sense 
of hearing, etc., for perceiving sound and other objects, 
these organs being twelve in number (the five senses of per¬ 
ception, the five powers of bodily action, and the two forms 
of the mind, manas when it is wavering and buddhi when it is 
fixed). There are the various activities of the vital energy, 
such as the out-breath and the in-breath and the rest. And 
these four factors are completed by a fifth, the force of the 
gods, such as Aditya (the sun-god) who presides over the sense 
of sight, and other deities. 

(9) This being so, that wrong-headed person who thinks that 
the Self is verily the one who acts cannot see the truth, 
throu^ lack of a trained \mderstanding. (Bh.G.XVIII.l6) 

Ankara*6 Commentary: Thus action has to be performed 
through these five factors. The phrase 'This being so' indi¬ 
cates that the teaching of the previous two verses shows why 
the person spoken of in the present verse is wrong-headed. The 
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reference is to the one without metaphysical knowledge who 
thinks that the one who performs action is his true Self, 
though the latter is pure and transcendent. Such a person 
thinks 'It is verily I who act' in the case of an act which is 
in fact performed by these component factors, which he only 
identifies with his true Self through Ignorance. Why does he 
think in this way? Through lack of a trained understanding, 
an understanding trained through the teaching of the Vedic 
texts and the words of the Teacher.... And so, for lack of a 
trained understanding, he does not see the true nature either 
of the Self or of action. Thus he is wrong-headed,-that is, 
his mind is bad, perverted and defective, and a sure cause of 
further birth and death. 

(lO) The supreme Self, the Indestructible, being beginning¬ 
less and without attributes, 0 son of Kunti, though present in 
the body, does not act and is not tainted. (Bh.G.XIII.3l) 

SankaraCormentary: Though present in the body: this 
means that we are aware of the presence of the Self in our 
bodies. Still, it does not act. And because it does not act, 
it is not tainted by the results of any act.... 

Who is it, then, who does act and become tainted in our 
bodies?... Ihe Lord has already answered this, saying 'But it 
is Nature (implying Ignorance) that acts'. (Gita V.lU) For 
the notion that the Self acts or is tainted is itself of the 
nature of mere Ignorance. There is no action or taint in the 
highest Self from the standpoint of the highest truth. 


26 THE TEXTS DEALING WITH INJUNCTIONS 

AND PROHIBITIONS PROCEED ON THE BASIS 
OF IGNORANCE 

We must now examine the meaning of the statement in §ri Bhaga- 
vatpada's Commentary that all texts concerned with injunctions 
and prohibitions and with liberation proceed only on the basis 
of accepting superimposition as a fact (M.V.23,2), There is a 
difference here between secular experience and experience as 
dealt with in the Veda, In secular activity, no allowance is 
made for knowledge of a Self beyond the body. Materialists 
think only of obtaining the desirable and avoiding the un¬ 
desirable insofar as these affect the body solely in this one 
life. Only those who desire to know particulars about obtain¬ 
ing the desirable and avoiding the undesirable in regard to 
other lives and other worlds are fit for the duties and ex¬ 
periences dealt with in the Veda, Here knowledge of the 
existence of a Self (beyond the body) is a necessary require¬ 
ment, And thus it has been said by ^ri Bhagavatpada, 'Without 
knowledge of the existence of a Self connected with other 
lives, there cannot be any desire to obtain the desirable or 
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avoid the undesirable in such lives. We see this in the case 
of the Naturalists (svabhava-vadins). Therefore the Veda sets 
forth teaching about the existence of a Self connected with 
other lives, and explains the particulars of how to obtain the 
desirable and avoid the undesirable in other lives' (B:(fhad. 
Bh.I.i.l). 

Hence the doubt might arise: 'Are the experiences (of the 
desirable and the undesirable) thus dealt with in the Veda the 
work of Ignorance or not?' For we owe any knowledge we may 
have of a Self over and above the body to the Veda. For if, 
in our attempts to safeguard the teaching of the commentaries, 
we were to suppose that these duties and experiences were not 
the work of Ignorance, that would contradict the point made at 
the end of the introduction to the Brahma Sutra Commentary, 
'Superimposition, of the nature of wrong knowledge (Ignorance), 
is what gives rise to the idea that we are individuals capable 
of action and experience. For this would be to accept that 
the sense of being an individual capable of action and experi¬ 
ence, referred to in the Veda, was not the result of metaphys¬ 
ical Ignorance. But if, on the other hand, we accepted that 
capability of individual action and experience was based on 
Ignorance, that would undermine the authority of the Veda. For 
it would show that what it taught (when speaking about duties 
and the rewards flowing from the performance of them) was not 
true. 

On this question, the Veda itself accepts the view that 
capability for individual action and experience are based on 
Ignorance. It says: 'Frail are these barques, consisting of 
the sacrifice, the sixteen officiating priests, the sacrlflcer 
and his wife, pertaining to ritual in its lower form. Those 
deluded people who praise this as "the best" go again to old 
age and death. Plunged in Ignorance, supposing themselves to 
be scholars and very wise, they wander about, struck hither 
and thither and bemused, like blind men led by one who is him¬ 
self blind' (Muv<J.I.li.7-8) . 

Nor is the authority of the Veda in any way undermined. 

For the only purpose of the Veda is to teach people how to at¬ 
tain their various ends. With this in mind, the revered Com¬ 
mentator has written: 

(l) No one but a person who acts in an intelligent, thinking 
way, and knows of the connection of his soul with other 
worlds, is qualified to perform the ritxialistic activity laid 
down in the Veda. But such a person does not depend for his 
qualification on a knowledge of the true Self that can only he 
known from the Upanishads — the Self which is beyond hunger 
and thirst and other such infirmities, which does not admit of 
distinction into different castes such as Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas, and which does not undergo the experience of 
transmigration. For knowledge of the true metaphysical Self 
would be ixseless in regard to ritxialistic duties, and wo\ild 
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in fact disqiifidify one for them hy contradicting the sense 
that one is an individual capable of action. But until knowl¬ 
edge of the Self in this true form arises, the Veda continues 
its teaching without overstepping the bounds of the experience 
of those afflicted with Ignorance. For example, such texts as, 
*A Brahmin should offer sacrifices' proceed on the basis of 
superiii5)osing onto the Self distinctions of caste, stage of 
life, age and so forth. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.) 

(2) Although the obligatory daily ritual is to be learned 
from the Veda alone, still, it only applies to one afflicted 
by Ignorance. And in the same way, prohibitions against acts, 
such as the slaughter of a Brahmin, which bring evil on the 
one who does them, can only be learned from the Veda. Yet 
such acts are only performed by those afflicted with Ignorance 
and lust and other such defects. Otherwise their performance 
would be inexplicable. And the daily, occasional and optional 
ritual are the same (that is, they are learned from the Veda, 
but only performed by those afflicted with Ignorance). (Bh.G. 
Bh.XVIII.67, intro.) 

(3) Even the one who affirms the existence of a Self over and 
above the body is to be accounted of untrained mind if he sees 
the Self alone as the one who acts. So, being thus untrained, 
he does not see the truth, either about the Self or about 
action. bh.G.Bh.XVIII.l6) 

(U) An opponent may raise the following difficulty. It is 
taught, he may say, that one shoxold acquire knowledge of the 
unity and sole reality of the Self, thereby abolishing the 
distinctions which make up the factors of action, such as the 
person doing it, his instruments and so on. It is like knowl¬ 
edge of the rope, for instance, which destroys the illusory 
notion of a snake for which the rope had been mistaken. 

But this teaching stands in contradiction with the injunctions 
to perform ritual, for it would rob them of all scope. Yet we 
find that injunctions to perform ritual are in fact laid down. 
Such a contradiction cannot stand, as the Vedas are an author¬ 
ity for right knowledge. 

But we reply that there is no difficulty. For the Vedas 
simply accept the factors of action as they are presented in 
ordinary experience. And on this basis they lay down ritiial 
for those who desire liberation, as a means to do away with^ 
the accumulated effects of their sins. And they lay down rit¬ 
ual for attaining particular ends in the case of those who 
desire them. They are not concerned with affirming that the 
factors of action actually exist. (Tait.Bh.I.ll) 

(5) Wrong, also, was the opponent's view that, if the Veda 
ta\i^t the non-duality of• the Absolute, this would render the 
part of the Veda that dealt with action inauthoritative. For 
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Vedic teaching is given to deal with conditions as actually 
perceived.... At first it accepts natural duality based on 
metaphysical Ignorance just as we perceive it. On this basis, 
it teaches ritualistic action to the one who is afflicted with 
natural Ignorance, and hence with such defects as desire and 
aversionjfor the sake of whatever ends he may conceive.... 
Then, later, when he has come to see the defects inherent in 
action, its factors and results, and wishes to rest serene in 
his own true nature, which is opposed to all action, the Veda 
teaches him the means to this also, which is 'Knowledge of the 
Absolute' (brahma-vidya), that is to say vision of the sole 
reality of the Self. (Brhad.Bh.V.i.l) 

Even the meditations prescribed by the Veda fall within the 
province of mental activity. They therefore represent teach¬ 
ing given to people still afflicted with Ignorance, and teach¬ 
ing which accepts duality in the form of action, its factors 
and results, Just as they are perceived by such people. About 
this there is little to be said. So the revered Commentator 
expressed himself as follows: 

(6) All practical experience of the Absolute as an object of 
meditation, or as the one performing meditation, takes place 
in the state of Ignorance. (B.S.Bh.I.i.12) 


27 THE TEXTS CONCERNED WITH LIBERATION 
APPLY TO THOSE AFFLICTED WITH 
IGNORANCE - BUT WITH A DIFFERENCE 

We should now consider the texts dealing with liberation in 
their proper setting in the teaching as a whole. Even here, 
knowledge of the Absolute is taught on the basis of accepting 
the duality implied in such distinctions as Teacher, texts, 
pupil, knower, knowing, known and so on, just as ordinarily 
perceived. Such texts apply to those in Ignorance just as 
much as the texts enjoining and prohibiting action. 

But there is this difference. The texts dealing with in¬ 
junction and prohibition reveal a means to the accomplishment 
of some human end, and do no more. They do not say anything 
as to the reality or unreality of the distinction into action, 
its factors and results. But the texts dealing with libera¬ 
tion bless with liberation the one who really desires to know 
the true nature of his own Self, devoid of action, its factors 
and its results. Liberation means permanent establishment in 
that Self. 

Hence there is no contradiction between the texts conveying 
injunctions and prohibitions and the texts teaching liberation. 
For the texts conveying Injunctions and prohibitions have their 
scope earlier in the state of Ignorance; when the truth has 
been known, however, duality no longer exists. And in fact 
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there is never any contradiction between duality and non¬ 
duality. For no duality whatever exists from the standpoint 
of upanishadic revelation or of the Teacher who follows it, 
and the notion of the existence of texts, Teacher and pupil is 
only assumed for the sake of teaching pupils. It was with this 
in mind that the words were given, 'And the entire upanishadic 
teaching is begun to communicate knowledge of the sole reality 
of the one Self...' (M.V.23,4). So there are no difficulties 
here. For the Commentator follows the different texts on 
which he is commenting at different places. In some he throws 
light on the practical experience of duality for those in the 
state of Ignorance. In others he explains how there is no 
such experience when non-duality has been realized. 

(1) The supreme Self is loosely spoken of by immature souls 
as the embodied individual soul, taken to be limited by its 
apparent conditioning adjuncts, the body, sense-organs, mind 
and intellect. It is like the ether of space, which appears 
to be enclosed by conditioning adjuncts such as pots of vary¬ 
ing shapes and sizes, when it is in fact not so enclosed.* 

The limitations undergone by the Self are of that kind (i.e. 
merely apparent). Relative to such adjuncts, experience of 
such distinctions as that between the performer and the object 
of an act does not imply any contradiction. This remains true 
as long as the teaching of the existence and sole reality of 
the Self in the text ’That thou art' has not been properly 
assimilated. But when the existence and sole reality of the 
Self is directly apprehended, all individual experience, in¬ 
cluding bondage and liberation, comes to an end. (B.S.Bh. 
I.ii.6) 

*(For exampley if you move a pot you will move the air in the 
pot, but the space that appeared to be 'in the pot' when it 
was in its original position cannot be moved: in fact there is 
no real enclosure of space in the pot, only apparent enclosure, 
T,N,) 

(2) The continuous empirical experience of the individual 
soul proceeds solely through its being afflicted with Igno¬ 
rance. (B.S.Bh.I.iv.3) 

(3) All empirical experiences that occur before one has real¬ 
ized that one's Self is the Absolute are taken as real, like 
the experiences of a dream before awakening. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU) 

(U) The inmost Self is one. There cannot be two inmost 
Selves. Where there is only one, practical experience of such a 
unity as if it were multiple, and reference to it as such, 
arise through apparent conditioning adjuncts. It is as when 
we speak figuratively of the ether of space in the pot and the 
ether of space in general (as if the pot really circumscribed 
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a volume of the ether of space and effectively cut it off from 
the rest of the ether, which it does not, as the ether is a 
continuum and too subtle to be effectively circumscribed by 
gross objects). Once this is understood, the Vedic texts 
speaking of distinctions such as subject and object, means of 
empirical knowledge such as perception, etc., transmigratory 
experience of the world, and the Vedic texts conveying injunc¬ 
tions and prohibitions, all become intelligible (even when 
non-duality is accepted as the final truth). And the Veda it¬ 
self confirms this. For it shows that all empirical experi¬ 
ence belongs to the realm of Ignorance in such texts as, *For 
where there is an appearance of duality, there (a subject who 
is) one sees (an object which is) another*. (Byhad.IV.v.l5) 

But this text goes on to deny any empirical experience in the 
realm of enlightenment in the words, *But where everything has 
become the Self, what could one see, and with what?' (B.S.Bh. 
I.ii.20, cp. M.V.U9,6) 

(5) 'This doctrine (of the existence of pupil, texts and 
Teacher) is accepted only for purposes of teaching, l^en the 
truth is known, duality no longer exists'. (G.K.I.18) 

Sanhcxra^s Commentary: How, then, can the notion of Teacher, 
texts 8uid pupil come to an end? The reply is as follows. An 
imagination could come to an end if anything had actually been 
imagined by anybody. Just as this world-appearance is an il¬ 
lusion like a rope-snake, so is this imaginary distinction 
between a pupil and his Teacher and so on. It is accepted as 
a means for teaching, but only before the rise of enlighten¬ 
ment. So it is for purposes of instruction (and not as a 
statement of metaphysical tnxth) that we have this teaching 
that there is a pupil and a Teacher and a subject taught. But 
when the object of the teaching is attained, when the supreme 
principle is known, duality does not exist. (G.K.Bh.1.18) 


28 HOW THE VEDA IS THE FINAL IIEANS 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

The method of false attribution followed by subsequent retrac¬ 
tion has been partially described. From the description so far 
given it has been established that the function of the upani- 
shadlc texts as authoritative means of knowledge is to promote 
knowledge of tl^e unity and solo existence of the Self by eli¬ 
minating Ignorance. They do not affect the Self or contribute 
to it in any way. For the Self is not the object of any means 
of knowledge, since in its true nature it is non-dual. And 
since it is by nature over immediately evident and self- 
evident, it does not need anything else to establish itself. 

An appearance of duality is established through Ignorance. 

But it is the self-luminous principle, the witness of the 
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activity of all the organs such as speech and mind, which 
stands illumining all else with its Consciousness. For we 
have the upanishadic text, ’There is one shining deity present 
hidden in all beings, all-pervading, the inner Self of all be¬ 
ings, the regulator of action and its results, dwelling within 
all beings, the Witness, the Illuminator, transcendent, void 
of all empirical attributes' (^vet.VI.11). 

Perception and the other means of empirical knowledge are 
associated with this principle only through Ignorance. For it 
is by nature ever pure, conscious and liberated. And it is 
only through their association with this principle as converted 
through Ignorance into a knowing subject that perception and 
the other means of knowledge have any life at all; and they 
shine through its light alone. For we have such upanishadic 
texts as: 'You cannot see the seer of seeing, you cannot hear 
the hearer of hearing, you cannot think the thinker of think¬ 
ing, you cannot know the knower of knowing' (B^had.III.iv.2), 
'The unseen Seer...' (B^had.III.vii.23), 'Which cannot be 
thought by the mind, through which, they say, the mind thinks' 
(Kena 1.6) and 'All this manifests through its light' (Muq<ji. 
Tl.ii.ll). 

Even when there is the error of supposing the body, senses 
and organs to be the Self, this self-luminous principle re¬ 
mains the inmost principle of all, superior to all through be¬ 
ing immediately self-evident. For we have the upanishadic 
text, 'That which is immediately evident is the Absolute, that 
is the Self, interior to all’ (Bii^had.III.iv.l) . 

When we say 'The Upanishads are the means to attainment of 
that principle', we should be clear that this 'attainment' only 
occurs through the elimination of our wrong supposition that 
this principle falls within the field of our ego-notion. The 
statement that the Upanishads are the means to its attainment 
is also used merely to indicate that the self-luminous prin¬ 
ciple is not known by any of the other means of knowledge, 
such as perception and the rest. 

There is also a further point. Perception and the other 
empirical means of knowledge, along w4.th the Vedic texts con¬ 
veying injunctions and prohibitions — even along with the 
upanishadic texts themselves — are valid only as long as the 
Absolute has not been known in its true nature through the 
Veda, for then the wrong notion of 'knower through means of 
knowledge' is eliminated. After true metaphysical knowledge 
has been attained, only the non-dual Absolute remains. There 
cannot then be the notion that the Self is the object of a 
means of cognition, or that any means of cognition exists to 
know it. Hence the experts in the interpretation of the Upani¬ 
shads have taught that the Upanishads are the 'final means of 
knowledge'. 

(l) This principle is not within the scope of perception, as 
it does not have form or colour or any other perceptible 
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attribute. And it cannot be the object of inference or the 
other means of empirical knowledge either, as it does not have 
any property to serve as an inferential sign or to provide any 
of the other prerequisites of an inference. (B.S.Bh.II.i.6) 

(2) If you object that, if the Absolute is not an object of 
knowledge, it cannot be known through the Veda, we reply that 
this is not so. For the aim of the Veda here is to put an end 
to distinctions imagined through Ignorance. The Veda does not 
aim to expound the Absolute as if it were an object character- 
izable as this or that. What, then, does it do? What it does 
is to eliminate distinctions such as those of knower, knowl¬ 
edge and known, which are imagined throxigh Ignorance. And it 
does so by teaching that the Absolute, because it is the in¬ 
most Self, is not am object of knowledge. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

(3) For the Self is not anything brought in to anyone as some¬ 
thing new, for it is self-established and self-mamifest from 
the start. The Self does not depend on any means of knowledge 
to be known, since the means of knowledge depend for their 
existence and power to operate on it. They belong to it, and 
are only brought into play to establish objects of knowledge 
which (unlike the Self) are not yet established. (B.S.Bh. 
II.iii.7) 

{U) The Self of all is other than the performer of action, the 
object of the ego-notion, and conceived through that as 'I'. 

It is the witness of the ego-notion, present, the same, in all 
beings, one, constant and eternal, the Spirit (purusa). It is 
not attainable by anyone merely through following the Vedic 
texts concerned with injunction and prohibition, or merely 
throu^ studying one of the various systems based on logical 
reasoning conducted independently of the metaphysical' teaching 
of the Veda. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

(5) And the text *But I am asking you about that Spirit 
taught in the Upemishads' (Byhad.III.ix.26) affirms that the 
Spirit in question is specifically -the Spirit tai^ht in the 
Upanishads. This would only have been possible if it had been 
the primary topic that the Upanishads taught. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

(6) And again, this (the metaphysical part of the Upanishads) 
is the final means of knowledge proclaiming the unity and sole 
reality of the Self. After that nothing further could be 
required. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU) 

(7) For once the true nature of the Self is known, there csin 
no longer be any more exi)erience of the means and objects of 
empirical cognition. For the final means of knowledge puts an 
end to the condition of the Self as a knower whose knowledge^ 
comes through the empirical means of knowledge. And in put-ting 
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an end to this condition, the final means of knowledge itself 
ceases any longer to he a means of knowledge, just as the 
means of knowledge present in a dream cease to be such on 
waking. (Bh.G.Bh.II.69) 

(8) Realization of the Absolute is not anywhere found either 
to destroy or create any reality. What it-is invariably found 
to do is to put an end to Ignorance. So here also, the sense 
of not being the Absolute and the sense of not being the total¬ 
ity of all that exists, which are induced by Ignorance alone, 
should be put to an end by realization of the Absolute. (Byhad. 
Bh.I.iv.lO) 

(9) We admit that the soul is subject to the evils of trans¬ 
migration before enlightenment, and that perception and other 
means of empirical knowledge pertain only to this realm. For 
there are texts such as ’But where everything has become the 
Self, what could one see and with what?' (Byhad.II.iv.lU) 
which show that, on enlightenment, perception and the other 
empirical means of knowledge cease. Nor can you object against 
us that if perception and the other empirical means of knowl¬ 
edge fall away, the Vedaj as an authoritative means of knowl¬ 
edge, falls away with them. For this is precisely our own 
doctrine. We base o\ir doctrine that the Veda itself dis¬ 
appears at enli^tenment on the authority of the passage (Byhad. 
IV.iii.?2) which begins 'Here the father is no father' and 
goes on to say, 'And the Vedas are no Vedas', (B.S.Bh.XV.i.S) 

(10) Therefore, all inj\inctions and all other valid means of 
knowledge come to an end with the reaJLization of 'I am the 
Absolute'. For when direct knowledge of the non-dual Self 
that is not subject either to destruction or production has 
been attained, then there can no longer be any means of knowl¬ 
edge, for they would have no objects and no individual knowing 
subject to resort to them. And it has been said: 'The Self is 
only an individual knowing subject- before the attainment of 
direct knowledge of that Self which the Upanishads say has to 
be investigated. When the true nature of the individual know¬ 
ing subject has been thoroughly investigated, then it is found 
to be (the supreme Self) free from sin and other defects. Just 
as the notion of the identity of the Self with the body is 
imagined at first to hold as valid, so are all the means of 
knowledge found in worldly experience (including the Veda) 
imagined to hold as valid until the Self has been realized'. 
(B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 
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29 THE NOTIONS OF KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE 
PERTAIN TO THE SPHERE OF IGNORANCE ONLY 

It has already been stated (M.V.22) that the mutual superim- 
position of the not-self onto the Self and the Self onto the 
not-self, called Ignorance, is the root and origin of all other 
superimpositions onto the Self. And it has also been explained 
how the Upanishads, since they fall within the sphere of the 
play of the empirical means of knowledge, cease to be a means 
of knowledge after direct insight into the unity and sole real¬ 
ity of the Self has been attained. It has also been explained 
how the notions of knowledge and Ignorance themselves pertain 
to the sphere of Ignorance only. And it has been explained 
how the notion that Ignorance causes the Self to undergo bond¬ 
age, and that knowledge removes that bondage and accords re¬ 
lease, are also notions pertaining solely to the sphere of 
Ignorance. 

Thus the means of knowledge called the Veda is (ultimately 
seen to be) an illusion. And its power to effect release 
through destroying Ignorance is also an illusion. And on this 
basis one might wonder whether direct knowledge of the supreme 
Self was itself also an illusion, or whether it was real. If 
it were an illusion, then the liberation it effected would 
also be illusory, and in that case what would be the point in 
the upanishadic discipline? If, on the other hand, we say 
that direct knowledge of the Self is real, then how could real 
direct knowledge arise from illusory upanishadic texts? 

If this objection is raised, we must draw attention to two 
different ways in which it can be answered. If we take the 
phrase 'direct knowledge arises through the holy texts' to 
mean that such direct knowledge consists in the mere mental 
idea to which the texts give rise, then such knowledge would 
be illusory. It would be as illusory as a dream-sword used to 
slay a dream-tiger. Still, it will be enough to destroy illu¬ 
sory Ignorance. And being itself inseparable from Ignorance, 
it will be destroyed with the latter. Liberation, which will 
mean becoming established in one's own nature, will be attrib¬ 
uted figuratively to one who was never involved in erroneous 
knowledge and its destruction, just as waking up is attributed 
to a dreamer who was never really involved with sword or tiger. 

But is it not the case that, on this view, bondage will be 
an illusion and liberation, therefore, also an illusion? Let 
it be even so. No harm will result to the supreme reality. 

But how (when the Upanishads are unreal) can the supreme 
1 ‘eallty be established as real? There is no occasion to raise 
such a doubt. Know that the supreme reality is self-evident 
and self-established. For superimposed fancies could not sus¬ 
tain themselves for an instant without the supreme reality as 
their substratum. So let it be enough, when considering the 
objection this way, to say that knowledge of the supreme 
reality will supersede automatically when wrong ideas are 
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removed. 

In considering the other way of answering the objection, we 
begin by noting that when perception and the other empirical 
means of knowledge are put Into operation to secure direct 
knowledge of their various objects, the final result Is the 
emergence of a mental Idea (v^tti). The subsequent result of 
this mental Idea Is the manifestation of the Consciousness of 
the Self, which is in fact eternally self-established. The 
cognition resulting from an (in itself admittedly illusory) 
means of knowledge is thus in reality nothing other than the 
eternal self-established principle called Consciousness. In 
the same way, in the context of enlightenment also, there is a 
manifestation of Consciousness as a result of the mental idea 
that arises from a recognized means of knowledge, namely the 
upanishadic text. This, too, may be spoken of figuratively as 
the 'result* of the operation of (an in itself admittedly 
illusory) means of knowledge. There is thus no occasion to 
raise baseless objections. 

(1) 'There is no destruction and no creation. There is no 
one bound and no one undergoing spiritual discipline. There 
is no one seeking liberation and no one who has attained 
liberation. This is the highest truth'. (G.K.II.32) 

Ankara*s Comn'entary: If duality is spread forth, while in 
truth only the Self exists, then the conclusion is that all 
experience, secular and Vedic, belongs to the realm of Igno¬ 
rance alone. 

(2) But how can the Veda put an end to the notion of duality 
if the Absolute in its true nature remains beyond the scope of 
its activity? We reply that there is nothing wrong here, 

(since its function is to negate duality). For duality is 
superimposed on the Self throxagh Ignorance, just as the snake 
is on the rope.... The Self is invariably present amidst all 
these (superimpositions of contradictory false notions such as 
'I am happy', 'I am unhappy' and so forth).... Therefore 
'happiness' and the other mental experiences are distinctions 
that are merely imagined in the Self, which in fact has no 
distinctions. And thus it follows that the purpose of the 
Vedic texts when they predicate 'non-happiness' and other 
negative attributes of the Self is merely to terminate such 
ideas as 'I am happy' and so on. And there is the ^xim of 
one (Dravi(jacarya) who knew the true tradition for interpreting 
the texts, 'Its validity stems from the fact that its function 
is to negate'. (G.K.Bh.II.32. cp. M.V.138,12; 229,2) 

(3) If you say that knowledge and ignorance as experienced by 
the mind (cp. SureSVara, T.B.V.II.578) are attributes of the 
Self, that is wrong. For we are directly aware of them as ob¬ 
jects. Discrimination and non-discrimination lie in the mind 
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and are objects of perception, like a patch of colour. A 
patch of colour, being an object of perception, cannot be an 
attribute of the perceiver. And Ignorance is formulated in 
one’s own experience as *I am confused, my understanding is 
not clear'. In the same way, the clear discrimination arising 
from knowledge is also a matter of experience.* Men of knowl¬ 
edge communicate their knowledge to others, and others receive 
it. Therefore, knowledge and ignorance belong to the realm of 
name and form. Name and form are not attributes of the Self. 
For there is that other upanishadic text, 'The ether, verily, 
is that which determines name and form. That within which 
they lie is the Absolute'. (Chand.VIII.xiv.l) And this name 
and form are merely imagined in the Absolute, like day and 
night in the sun. From the standpoint of the highest truth, 
they do not exist. (Taitt.Bh.II.8) 

*(Some interpret: 'The fact that mental knowledge is distinct 
from erne's own Self is also a matter of experience', The 
Sanskrit would hear either interpretation, T,N,) 

(U) But how can the fact that the Self is the Absolute, which 
is true, be conveyed by the Upanishads, when the latter are by 
nature illusory?... There is nothing wrong here. For we find 
practical results such as death occurring from the mere sus¬ 
picion that one has been poisoned. And we also see that a 
dream snake-bite and bathing in water in a dream exert their 
due effects in the context of the dream. 

If it were to be claimed that such experiences were illu¬ 
sory, our reply would be as follows. The snake-bite and the 
bathing in the water on the part of the dreamer are illusory. 
But the knowledge whereby he is aware of having the dream, 
known technically as the 'resultant cognition' (phala), is 
real. For it is not contradicted on waking. (B.S.Bh.II.i-.lU) 

(5) Here an opponent objects: To say that knowledge is the 
resultant cognition (pheda) arising from the application of a 
means of knowledge ^pramaija), and also that it is of the 
nature of the light of the Self, eternal, constant and raised 
above all change, is a contradiction. 

To such an objector the Teacher replies, 'There is no con¬ 
tradiction. Why not? Well, that which is eternaa ^d raised 
above all change is perceived at the end of cognitions coming 
through the recognized means of knowledge, as this is what 
such means of knowledge are for. Because the ideas arising 
from acts of perception and the rest are transient, the eter¬ 
nal and constant knowledge (that is the natural essence of the 
Self) appears (in them) to be transient. Hence it is spoken 
of figuratively as the 'result' (phala) of the application of 
such means of knowledge. (U.S. prose, para lOo) 
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30 THE CANCELLATION OF THE THREE KINDS 
OF IGNORANCE THROUGH KNOWLEDGE 

Absence of knowledge, doubt and wrong knowledge form a triad, 
all three.of which are different from knowledge. They share 
the common character of obscuring the true nature of the real. 
They all disappear on the rise of knowledge. In this sense it 
is right that they should all be called Ignorance (avidya). And 
they are. Indeed, sometimes referred to collectively by such 
terms as 'ajhana' and 'avidya'. 

Nevertheless, here in the Vedanta system, it is 'wrong 
knowledge' (mithya-jnana) for which the technical term 'avidya' 
is specially reserved. And the reason for this is that which 
has already been given. Ignorance in this sense is the cause 
of all evil, because it is that which sets in motion the means 
of knowledge in all empirical experience. For as long as a 
person thinks that his Self is associated with the body and its 
organs he can be designated as 'the embodied one', 'the indi¬ 
vidual soul', 'the conscious individual' (vljnanatman), 'the 
knower', 'the seer', 'the hearer', 'the one who acts', 'the 
experiencer' or by other words which refer to the various 
apparent conditioning adjuncts (upadhi) he assumes. And as 
long as the superimposed notion that one is an empirical 
knower lasts, one will have such notions as 'I do not know', 

'I am in doubt', 'I have had a wrong idea' and 'Now such and 
such a matter has been correctly appraised through such and 
such a means of knowledge'. He will be the one to whom the 
experience of knowledge and ignorance occurs. And thus through 
natural Ignorance he will feel, even in regard to his own Self, 
'I am ignorant, I do not know my true Self, 'On this point I 
have a great doubt, namely, "Which of these selves is my true 
Self?"' and 'Sometimes I wrongly identify myself with such ex¬ 
ternal objects as my physical body and my sons and other 
family members'. 

But what about the time when one gets rid of Ignorance 
through the upanishadic texts and the words of the Teacher, 
and knows one's own Self in its true form? Then the two forms 
of Ignorance consisting of absence of discrimination and doubt 
depart of their own accord: there is no need to make any fur¬ 
ther effort to dismiss them. Ignorance with its root (absence 
of discrimination) and its consequences is not swept away by 
knowledge like dust by an act of sweeping. Knowledge dispels 
Ignorance by its mere rise, as darkness disappears automati¬ 
cally with the rise of the sun. As for the rise of knowledge, 
that depends on nothing more than the upanishadic texts and 
the words of the Teacher. This it is,as we have already ex¬ 
plained, that communicates knowledge of the ever self- 
established Self, which is itself indifferent to knowledge and 
Ignorance. 

(l) The knot of the heart is cut. All doubts are dispelled. 
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All a person's merit and demerit (the cause of his rebirth) is 
destroyed, when the Absolute has been known, who is both the 
transcendent and the manifest. (Mu]j^.II.ii.9) 

(2) VHiether Ignor€uice be understood as absence of knowledge, 
as doubt, or as positive wrong knowledge, in any case it can 
only be eliminated through knowledge, and not through action. 
For action is not contradictory to any of them. (Byhad.Bh. 
Ill.iii.l, intro;) 

(3) An obscure (tameisa) idea is Ignorance (avidya) because it 
conceals. It may be a positive wrong apprehension, or it may 
instil doubt, or it may be simply failure to apprehend. It is 
rightly said to conceal because, when the li^t df discernment 
shines, it disappears. And the triad of non-apprehension, 
doubt and misapprehension are only found in the presence of 
some obscuring factor such as the disease of double-vision in 
the eyes. (Bh.G.Bh.XIII.2) 

(U) For when knowledge in the form 'Fire is hot and luminous' 
supervenes, it is no longer possible to have such wrong notions 
in regard to fire as 'Fire is cold and non-luminous', or to 
have doubt, or to have failure to apprehend. (l^a Bh.l8) 

(5) All commerce between the attested means of knowledge (per¬ 
ception, inference, revelation, etc.) and their objects, 
whether in the Vedic or secular sphere, proceeds on the basis 
of this same mutual superimposition of the Self and the not- 
self called Ignorance. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, M.V.23,2) 

(6) And until Ignorance ceases, the individual soul remains 
caught in experience of the resxilts of actions bringing merit 
and demerit and in the state of individuality (jivatva). (B.S. 
Bh.I.iv.6) 

(7) And as long as •the connection with the intellect as con¬ 
ditioning adjunct lasts, so long does the individuality and 
transmigration of the soul last. (B.S.Bh.II.iii.30) 

(8) The Self is always evident by its very nature, the sole 
obstacle to this being Ignorance. We have the example of a 
piece of shell which is actually being perceived (as a 'this'), 
and yet, since it is misapprehended as silver, it is not 
(properly) perceived. The sole obstacle here is misapprehen¬ 
sion. The (indeterminate) perception of the shell (as a mere 
'this') can only be knowledge, since it is only knowledge that 
is obscured by wrong knowledge. In the same way, Ignorance in 
the form of misapprehension is the sole obstacle in the case 
of the perception of the Self. (True) perception of the Self, 
therefore, arises from the removal of Ignorance through meta¬ 
physical knowledge and in no other way. (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.7) 
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(9) In worldly experience we find that coloiir manifests as 
soon as there is contact between the visual organ and light. 

In the same way. Ignorance of the Absolute disappears.the 
moment that direct knowledge of it arises. (Brhad.Bh.I.iv.lO) 

(10) All experience, whether secular or based on Vedic teach¬ 
ing, comes to an end in the case of the man of steady wisdom, 
in whom metaphysical discrimination has arisen. For his Igno¬ 
rance has come to an end, and that experience was based on 
Ignorance.... For when there is knowledge. Ignorance dis¬ 
appears. It is like the abolition of the darkness of night 
when the sun rises. (Bh.G.Bh,II.69) 

(11) Immediately knowledge of the Self has been obtained, 
it puts an end to Ignorance. No process occupying time is 
admitted here. (B,S,Bh,IV.i.2) 

(12) If you say that there must be a distinction in the Self 
according to whether Ignorance has or has not been put to an 
end, we reply ’No'. For we hold that the notion that the Self 
is afflicted by Ignorance itself belongs to the realm of the 
false imagination of Ignorance, As we have already explained, 
(Brhad.Bh.III.v.l), the Self is not affected by Ignorance, any 
more than the rope, desert, shell and sky are affected by the 
imputed snake, mirage, silver and impurities of dust or cloud. 
If you say that there must be a distinction in the Self accord¬ 
ing to whether it is or is not a producer of Ignorance, just 

as there is a difference in sight according to whether it is 
or is not afflicted by double-vision — again we say 'No'. For 
the Upanishads deny that the Self, in its true nature, is an 
individual capable of any form of action, by saying (B^had. 
IV.iii.y) 'It only seems to think, it only seems to move*. 
(Brhad.Bh.IV,iv.6, cp. M.V.206,T for continuation of the pas¬ 
sage) 


31 HOW VEDIC TRADITION AND INFERENCE 
LEAD ON TO DIRECT EXPERIENCE 

The line of reflection so far presented has made it clear that 
Ignorance alone is the root-cause of all the evils of trans¬ 
migration, and that its essential nature consists in the super- 
imposition of the notion of being an individual knowing subject 
onto the Self. In the realm of empirical experience, this 
Ignorance appears to be cancelled and brought to an end by 
knowledge arising from the texts of the Upanishads. From the 
standpoint of ultimate truth, however, the Self, as the final 
reality, transcends the experience of knowledge and Ignorance, 
In this context, there is a particular method of instruc¬ 
tion approved of by the Veda. Its function is to communicate 
the true nature of the Self by negating the notion that the 
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supreme Self, ever pure, conscious and liberated by nature, is 
the individual knowing subject set up by Ignorance. This 
method is given the technical name 'Agama' (traditional in¬ 
struction) by the experts on the Upanishads. It is true that 
the term 'Agama* is widely used in a broader sense as a name 
for the whole body of the traditional texts of the Vedanta 
school. And in the Bhagavata and other Puraijias the basic 
texts of the Pancaratra and other schools are given the name of 
'Agama', on the ground that they have come from (agata) the 
teaching of competent authorities. But this particular method 
of teaching that we are here expounding, in which the true 
nature of the supreme reality, beyond the range of speech and 
mind, can be communicated in its true form through the subse¬ 
quent retraction of all that had previously been attributed to 
it — this method also, we must take note, is referred to 
specifically by the term 'Agama' by those who know the true 
tradition. Of this the following texts from ^ri Sankara's com¬ 
mentaries provide examples. 

(1) Because this entity has no attributes like colour, it is 
not an object of perception. And because it has no signs which 
can be used as a basis for inference (since these, too, depend 
on perception), or any other features that could lead to in¬ 
direct forms of knowledge, it is not within the realm of in¬ 
ference or other forms of indirect knowledge either. This en¬ 
tity can only be known through the traditional texts (agama), 
like the res\ilts in future lives of our ritualistic and righ¬ 
teous acts. (B.S.Bh.II.i.6) 

Here^ heoause the phrase * traditional instruction^ is associ¬ 
ated with denial of perception and inference^ etc,^ it means 
the whole body of the traditional texts of the Vedanta school, 

( 2 ) Do you say that the opponent (the expounder of the §aiva 
Agamas) has a traditional body of teaching (agama) of equal 
authority with that of the traditional texts (agama) of the 
Advaitin, since his texts come down from the omniscient Lord 
Siva? (B.S.Bh.II.ii. 38 ) 

Here the word Agama is used to refer to the authoritative texts 
of the Mdhesvara (Saiva) school, 

( 3 ) The nature of the Absolute has been laid down in the first 
two Books of the Byhadaraigyaka Upanishad, the Itedhu Ka^^a, in 
which tradition predominates. Then, in the Yajnavalkya Kan^a, 
concerned with the rational justification of that traditional 
teaching, it has been reflected on through disputation, with 
resort to thesis and counter-thesis. And in the fourth Book 
the teaching has been subjected to further detailed reflection 
in the style of questions and answers, by pupil and Teacher, 
and summarized in a concluding passage. (Byhad.Bh.IV.v.l, 
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intro.) 

Here we have to understand that the phrase * traditional in¬ 
struction^ (dgama) refers (not simply to the texts of the 
Vedanta but) to a special method of teaching. For the dis¬ 
tinction between *with traditional instruction predominant* 
and *with rational justification predominant’ was made in 
regard to the content of two different sections of the Vedic 
text itselfi the Madhu Kdnda and the Yajhavalkya Kanda, 

In this connection, it is clear that a person of very bright 
intellect, who is able to realize his own true nature, lying 
beyond all empirical experience, merely through listening to 
the texts of the Upanishads, has no need to look for any fur¬ 
ther means of knowledge or to pursue any other discipline in 
this field. For he has put away all superimposition, and is 
established in his own true nature. Of course, even when he 
was engaged in superimposition, he was (in a sense) established 
in his true nature. For one can never lose one's own true 
nature; and even in the state of superimposition there is not 
the slightest connection between one's true nature and the 
various ideas superimposed on it. Nevertheless, through 
failure of apprehension, it appears as if the person had at 
that time fallen from his true nature. And from that stand¬ 
point, we speak of him throwing off superimposition through 
knowledge and becoming established in his true Self. This is 
how the matter must be understood. 

This 'being-established-in-one's-own-true-nature' is called 
immediate experience of the Self (atmanubhava). We have al¬ 
ready pointed out the reason for this, which is that the Con¬ 
sciousness which constitutes the Self manifests as direct 
experience at the conclusion of a mental cognition (M.V.29,5). 
So in this matter we are not obliged, as we are in the case of 
the teachings of the ritualistic section of the Veda, to con¬ 
fine our appeal to the authority of the word of the Veda. For 
we can appeal to that which produces a form of knowledge which 
regularly culminates in direct experience. 

But those of middling or inferior intellectual powers are 
not able to understand the meaning of the texts correctly and 
bring it into their immediate consciousness merely from hear¬ 
ing the texts once. In their case, reasoning in support of 
the Veda is a proper step. And reasoning in the secular 
style, as long as it is constructive and in conformity with 
the texts, is also permissible. For we have the upanlshadic 
text, 'It should be heard about, it should be pondered over* 
(B^had.II.lv.5). But reasoning, even when it is in. support of 
the Veda, should only be accepted as a preliminary discipline 
undertaken for the sake of direct experience. In this con¬ 
text, direct experience only is the authoritative means of 
knowledge, whatever the sources that lead to it. 

This direct experience, regarded as a means of knowledge. 
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is not (intermittent and limited) like the knowledge resulting 
from sense-perception. Nor is it a mere mental phenomenon, 
like a pain originating from the chest or from head-ache (all 
pain being transmitted to the mind, according to classical 
Indian psychology). It illumines all knowledge of the exter¬ 
nal and internal worlds. It is in reality nothing other than 
the true form of Consciousness that is the very nature of the 
Self. But it is spoken of as 'direct experience' relative to 
the objects which it illumines with its light. The sun, for 
instance, is mere light. But it is spoken of as 'an illumi¬ 
nator' relative to the various objects which it illumines. And 
the light of the Self is referrred to as 'direct experience' in 
the same way. 

As for that reasoning which is not based on the traditional 
texts, which does not issue in valid knowledge in the form of 
direct experience, and which consists in mere human specu¬ 
lation — that is called 'bare logic' or 'dry logic' (su§ka- 
tarka), and it has no place in reflection as practised in 
Vedanta. 

(U) And so it is true that the supreme principle cannot be 
conveyed by perception or the other recognized means of em¬ 
pirical knowledge. But it can be conveyed by the traditional 
method (agama). To teach this the text says, 'It is other 
than what is known and above the unknown'. (Kena Bh.I.U) 

( 5 ) Known technically as 'the Absolute' (brahman), it is of 
the nature of immediate experience, void of all the attributes 
of transmigratory life. This is the meaning of the word 'that' 
(in the phrase 'That thou art*), familiar to the experts in 
the Upanishads. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2) 

(6) For logical reasoning is accepted only as an auxiliary to 
Vedic revelation, (B.S.Bh.I.i,2) 

( 7 ) In the case of enquiry into the Vedic ritual, the Vedic 
and other traditional texts alone are the criterion. But this 
is not so in the case of the enquiry into the Absolute. Here 
it is the same texts that are the authority, but with immediate 
experience (and firm remembrance, etc.) added in the case of 
the purely metaphysical texts. For knowledge of the Absolute 
requires to culminate in immediate experience (anubhava), and 
(unlike the part of the Veda dealing with commands and prohi¬ 
bitions) has an already-existent reality for its object. (B.S. 
Bh.I.i.2) 

(8) Therefore an investigation is opened, by means of a philo¬ 
sophical enquiry into the nature of the Absolute, into the 
meaning of the texts of the Upanishads. This enq^ry is sui>-^ 
ported by dialectical reasoning not in conflict with the upani- 
shadic texts, and its purpose is the attainment of supreme 
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beatitude. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l) 

(9) Repeated resort to the appropriate means of knowledge is 
indeed useless in the case of the person who can attain im¬ 
mediate experience of the.fact that his true Self is the Ab¬ 
solute merely from hearing the text *That thou art* spoken 
once. But for him who is not able to do so, repetition is the 
proper means. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2) 

(10) The Self that has to be known has no parts. But the 
nature of having many parts, such as body, sense-organs, lower 
mind, higher intellect, experience of objects and so forth is 
superimposed onto it throu^ Ignorance. A person may elimi¬ 
nate one part through one conviction, another throu^ another. 
In this sense, knowledge of the Absolute is a progressive pro¬ 
cess, But this process is only the preliminary form of knowl¬ 
edge of the Self. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2) 

Knowledge of the Self here means direct experience of the 
Self. 

(11) True, it has been said that the Veda itself proclaims 
that reason must be respected, as it enjoins pondering as 
well as hearing. But this should not be used as a pretext 
for allowing empty hypothetical reasoning to gain entry. For 
in the present context only those arguments that are sanc¬ 
tioned by the Veda may be resorted to, and that only as an 
auxiliary to the attainment of direct experience. (B.S.Bh. 

II.i.6) 

(12) Moreover, objections based on mere empty dialectic 
should not be raised on topics which can only be known 
through Vedic revelation. Trains of reasoning on these top¬ 
ics where the premises are not based on Vedic revelation, but 
on mere human speculation, are without any firm foundation. 
For human fancy is unbounded. (B.S.Bh.II.i.ll) 

The Acdrya (Ankara) speaks on the one hand of ^topics which 
can only be known through Vedic revelation^^ and on the 
other of ^trains of reasoning on these topics that are not 
based on Vedic revelation^ but on mere human speculation^ 

What he wishes to point out is that there ii no harm in re¬ 
lying on the processes of empty dialectic when one is en¬ 
gaged in refuting the views of an opponent who himself reUes 
solely on dialectic^ if the refutation deliberately follows 
the opponent's method. For here Vedic revelation is of no 
avails since it is not accepted as authoritative by the 
opponent. The idea is that true believers will not be able 
to see the hollowness of any philosophy unless its reasoning 
has been refuted following its own methods. That is why we 
see both Gau<japdda and the revered Corrmentator (Ankara) 
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following the methods of empty dialeotio when they are en¬ 
gaged in refuting the dootvines of the Buddhists and others* 


32 METHODS OF TEACHING THE ABSOLUTE 
THROUGH DOCTRINES OF CAUSE AND 
EFFECT, ETC., ARE VARIANTS THAT 
ARE SUBSIDIARY TO THE MAIN METHOD 

Various subsidiary methods for teaching the Absolute are ac¬ 
cepted in the Vedanta school, for the sake of dull and mid¬ 
dling intellects, as part of the logical theorizing leading 
eventually to direct experience. For example, there is teachr* 
ing about the distinction between cause and effect, the dis¬ 
tinction between universal and particular, the distinction 
between subject and object, the distinction between the five 
'sheaths' and the three 'states' and other such topics. But 
in every case there is one basic method at work. The aim 
throughout is to reveal unity by negating superimpositions 
and so to enlighten the student as to the unity and sole 
reality of the one Self and so to effect his realization of 
that Self. This will become clear through examining the 
various different methods one by one. 


33 THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CAUSE AND EFFECT 

First, we consider the distinction between cause and effect. 
The Chandogya Upanlshad speaks of the non-dual Absolute as 
'Being' (sat). It teaches that 'Fire', 'Water' and 'Earth' 
(lit. 'food') were projected from it. It teaches that Being, 
as the supreme deity, entered Fire, Water and Earth as a 
living soul and unfolded name and form. It teaches through 
examples such as that of clay and iron (and the effects of 
which they are the material cause) that the effect is non- 
different from its material cause, and that through a knowl¬ 
edge of the material cause there is a knowledge of all the 
effects. It supports this with arguments. And then it de¬ 
clares that the true Self of the whole world and of ^veta- 
ketu, the hearer of the teaching, is the Absolute. It does 
this in the words, 'All this world has this for its Self. 

That is the real. That is the Self. That thou art'. (Chand. 
VI.vil.7) 

Again, in the Mu^^^ka Upanishad the whole world of the 
moving and the fixed is said to proceed from the non-dual 
Absolute, known as the Indestructible Principle, as the Real, 
as the Spirit and by other names. And then it is said, 

'This immortal principle is the Absolute. The Absolute is 
in front, the Absolute behind, the Absolute to the right, the 
Absolute to the left. This whole universe is nothing but the 
Absolute. It is the object of supreme love' (Mu,^.II.ii.l2). 
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Thus the Mu^^aka, also, teaches that the world is one with 
the Absolute or Self. 

In the Taittlriya Upanishad, it is first said that the 
projection of the world consisting of the ether and other 
elements proceeds from the Absolute. And in the end it is 
declared that one finds perfect stability, bringing freedom 
from all fear, in Identifying oneself with the Absolute, be¬ 
reft of all relation with the perceptible and imperceptible 
aspects of the world (Taitt.II.7) 

In all cases of this kind, a doctrine of cause and effect 
is accepted as a preliminary device to help induce the mind 
to understand the unity and sole reality of the Self. The 
Veda does not teach that the effect is real. For instance, 
in the example given in the Chandogya, it is first said that 
all effects are mere names, just a suggestion through speech. 
Then it is laid down that, relative to them, the cause alone 
is real. In the same way, it is laid down that the supreme 
cause alone is real, it being taught that all its modifica¬ 
tions are mere names. It is therefore laid down clearly and 

with utmost emphasis that the doctrine that there exists a 

universe of effects is only admitted at all in order to teach 
the existence of a cause as its ultimate ground. Thus we 
have: 

(1) Just as, my dear one, all that is made of clay is known 

from one lump of clay, so it follows that a modification is 

a name, a suggestion of speech. The truth is, 'It is only 
clay'. (Chand.VI.i.U) 

(2) Behold'. The firehood of fire has disappeared. A modi¬ 
fication is a name, a suggestion of speech. The truth is 
'There are (only) three subtle elements (lit. colours)...*. 
(Chand.VI.iv.1-4) 

(Here M,V,ZZ^2 (the present section) refers back to the 
three deities that are said to form the subtle elements of 
fire^ water and earthy and are also said to have been three- 
folded or interwoven by the supreme deity called Being to 
develop ^narne and form*^ the apparent objects of the world 
(Chdnd,VI,iii.Z^ VI,iv,5-7), The whole scheme of the world 
presented here by the Chandogya is to be viewed only as a 
device for leading the mind on towards unity. M.V.33,2 shows 
how the gross element fire is composed of the three subtle 
elements of fire^ water and earth. The references given at 
M.V.ZZy2 to Chdnd.VI.iv.1-4 show that^ according to the tenta¬ 
tive scheme^ all the manifestations of fire in the world are 
composed from the three subtle elements. But Chand.VI.ii.Z 
shows that the two other subtle elements or deities^ water 
and earthy spring from the fire deity^ which in turn springs 
from the deity called Being. M.V.ZZ.Z teaches that this 
implies that they can all be reduced to Being. M.V.ZZ^4 
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harking hook to A/.7.33j2j re-affirms the broad grincigle that 
if y proceeds from and abides in Xj with x for its material 
oause^ it can be reduced to x* Thus the whole world of ap^ 
parent distinctions can be reduced to pure Being^ and this 
teachimg of Sri ^kara is rooted in the Chdndogya Upanishad, 
See also M. V, 36 introduction;36^ 2;47^ 1;164; 168^ 16; 233j 8, T, N,) 

Sankara *s Conmentary on Chdnd,VI,iv.l: Before discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge of the three subtle elements (coloiired red, 
white and black) that go to make up fire, you had the notion 
of fire. That notion of fire has now (after discrimination 
of the three component subtle elements) disappeared, and the 
word *fire* also.... Fire was but a notion based on a word. 

As the text says, *A modification is a name, a suggestion of 
speech*. By *name' it means *a mere name*. Consequently the 
idea of fire, too, as well as the name, is false. What, then, 
is real in this case? The answer is that it is only the 
three subtle elements that are real. The idea is to lay it 
down that nothing whatever exists here except the three 
subtle elements. (Chand.Bh.VI.iv.1) 

(3) With food (= the subtle earth element) as the sprout, 
seek for water as the root. With water as the sprout, my dear 
one, seek for fire as the root. With fire as the sprout, my 
dear one, seek for Being as the root. All these beings, my 
dear one, have Being for their root, have Being as their 
abode. Being as their support. (Chand.VI.viii.U) 

{k) And from the giving of such examples as clay, etc., we 
see that the purpose of teaching the creation of the world- 
appearance was really to expound the. non-difference of the 
effect from the material cause. And thus a great authority 
on the tradition has declared: *When creation is mentioned in 
the Veda, and ta\i^t in various ways, throu^ such examples 
as clay, iron and sparks, this is only a device for introduc¬ 
tion (of the doctrine of the sole metaphysical reality of the 
Self)*. (See G.K.ni.l5) In truth there is no differentiation 
of any kind. (B.S.Bh.I.iv.lU, cp. M.V.l68,lU-l6) 

Also, In the teaching coining from the Gita, it is said 
that the Lord is the cause of the production and dissolution 
of the world at the beginning and end of each world-period 
through his two 'Natures* (prakyti, Bh.G.VII.3-7). The idea 
here is to show that the universe is not self-caused, and to 
Indicate that the effect is non-different from the material 
cause. And to prevent the suspicion that there must be 
another cause to bring forth the Lord Himself, it is said 
that there is no principle higher than He and beyond Him, and 
this is to emphasize, also, that He is the supreme reality. 

(5) Know that all beings have this for their womb. I am the 
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origin and the dissolution of the whole universe. 0 Dhanah- 
jaya, there is nothing higher than I. (Bh.G.VI.6-7) 

Thus it is declared that the Lord pervades the whole uni¬ 
verse, and that it derives its stability from dependence on 
Him. The purpose is to bring home to the heart of the lis¬ 
tener that even when the universe is in manifestation there 
is no second reality over against the Lord, and that the uni¬ 
verse has no independent existence. 

(6) This whole universe is spread forth by Me in unmani¬ 
fest form. All beings abide in Me but I do not abide in 
them. Indeed, they do not in truth stand in Mel Behold 
Divine Powerl (Bh.G.IX.U-5) 

And in the teaching coming from the Brahma Sutras it is 
clearly stated that the effect is non-different from the 
cause, and that an exposition of the distinction between 
cause and effect is undertaken only as part of the method of 
communicating their non-difference. 

(7) From which proceed the origination, maintenance and dis¬ 
solution of this (world). (B.S.I.i.2) 

(8) And the Absolute must be understood as the material 
cause of the world, or otherwise there would be a contradic¬ 
tion between the thesis and the example offered to illustrate 
it. (B.S.I.iv.23) 

(9) The world as effect is non-different from the Absolute 
as cause, as is shown by such texts as ’a suggestion of 
speech' and others. (B.S.II.i.lU) 

Sankara's Commentary: When the text says 'and others' 

(i.e. and other texts like 'a suggestion of speech*), one 
can quote a whole number of examples of texts teaching that 
the Self is one and is the only reality. For instance, 'All 
this universe has that subtle principle for its essence. 

That is the real. That is the Self. That thou art* (Chand. 
VI.viii.7)» 'All this is the Self* (Byhad.II.iv.6). 'All 
this is the Absolute* (untraced). 'All this is the Self 
alone* (Chand.VII.ii.12). 'There is no plurality whatever 
here* (Byhad.IV.iv.l9). And unless the Self were one and 
the only reality, one could not explain how everything could 
be known from one thing (as implied at Chand.VI.i.U-6). Thus 
this whole universe of experiencers and objects of experience 
must be seen as nothing other than the Absolute. It is like 
the non-difference of the ether of space, as apparently en¬ 
closed in the big pot and the small pot, from the ether of 
space in general. (M.V.27>U) And it is like the case of s\jch 
illusions as a mirage, which are non-different from the 
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substratum on which they appear, such as the desert soil, 
since their nature is to appear and vanish, and their nature 
is inexplicable. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU) 


34 CREATION IS ACCEPTED AS REAL 
FROM A PRACTICAL STANDPOINT 
TO HELP ONE CLASS OF STUDENTS 

Thus, under the traditional Vedic method of instruction, 
whereby cause and effect are initially taught as distinct, 
the notion of creation is at first accepted, but not in or¬ 
der to teach creation as a fact. Why then? In order to 
teach the non-duality of the supreme principle, by showing 
that the world, as effect, is non-different from the Abso¬ 
lute, as cause. 

Let us take this as granted. But a person of dull intel¬ 
lect might reason as follows. Is the creation spoken of in 
the Veda altogether unreal from the highest standpoint? Or 
is there some element of reality in it even from that stand¬ 
point? For it does not seem possible that there could be no 
grain of reality at all in creation, when the Veda, which is 
the special authority on such a matter (which transcends the 
powers of perception and inference) describes it at such 
length. And again, the world is experienced by everyone 
through perception and the other means of knowledge as a co¬ 
herent realm in which a person engaged in action can accom¬ 
plish his acts. How could any thinking person dismiss it as 
unreal? 

Here the experts give a reply and say that this is a point 
that must be understood in the light of a distinction. Ef¬ 
fects may be said to exist as long as the factors of action 
denoted by words seem capable of co-operation for use in the 
performance of ritual or of prescribed meditations, and when 
the Absolute has not yet been discriminated from the condi¬ 
tioning adjuncts of name and form. But this existence is 
only accepted from the standpoint of practical worldly ex¬ 
perience. All creation is admitted to enjoy its illusory 
existence before the - illusory play of name and form set up 
by Ignorance (avidya) has been cancelled. But when the aim 
is to identify the Absolute in its true nature, then it is 
declared that it is the Absolute alone that is referred to 
by every word and comprehended in every idea. For even when 
they are manifest, it is impossible to explain name and form 
either as identical with or as different from the Absolute. 
And if they are spoken of from the standpoint of vision of 
the Absolute, they do not in truth exist. Thus it stands 
proved that the Absolute has no second, is beyond all em¬ 
pirical experience and is eternally and constantly self- 
established. So there is no contradiction. 
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(1) The enlightened ones have always taxight that objects 
really come into being to those who hold to the reality of 
objects and are afraid of the teaching that they do not come 
into being; for this (doctrine of real origination) accords 
with perception and practical dealing (especially with the 
performance of.caste and other duties). (G.K.IV.U2) 

Sankara^s Commentary: The teaching that things really 
come into being is given by the enlightened ones, by those 
who teach non-duality... because this is what is perceived, 
and also to make it possible to follow the rules of caste and 
stage of life. For these two reasons, it is taught that 
things really come into being. But this teaching is only 
given to those who are habituated to speaking of objects as 
real, who have weak powers of discrimination, who have simple 
faith in the ritualistic teaching and a firm and persistent 
belief in the reality of objects. And it is taught as a 
means to a different idea. The idea is, *Let them think of 
it like that for the moment. But there will come a time when 
discrimination of the unborn, non-dual Self will arise of its 
own accord in the hearts of earnest students of the Upani- 
shads'. The teaching is given in that spirit, and not with 
the idea that it is the final truth. 

( 2 ) We give the name of an elephant to what is conjured 
forth by the mass-hypnotist because we perceive it and be¬ 
cause it figures in practical dealings (is tied up, mounted, 
etc.); and it is in just the same way that we say (of a* 
thing in the world) ’It is an existent reality' because we 
perceive it and because it figures in practical dealings. 
(G.K.IV.UU) 

( 3 ) Those entities that are 'born' do not really come into 
being. Their 'birth' is like a hypnotist's magic display. 

And that magic display (maya) itself is a thing that does not 
exist. (G.K.IV. 58 ) 

Ankara's Cormentary: And those other souls (read atmano) 
and other entities that (appear to) come into being — they 
8l1so are imagined. This is, in the same way as at Karika 
IV.57, called 'concealment'. The entities that come into be¬ 
ing only through ' concealment' do not come into being at all 
from the standpoint of the highest truth. If the entities 
come into being, as described, throu^^ 'concealment' they do 
so through illusory appearance (maya), and should be seen to 
be like a hypnotist's magic display. Is the hypnotist's 
magic display a reality? No. 'That magic display is itself 
a thing that does not exist'. The idea is that the term 
•Maya' is a name for something that does not exist. 

(U) And the author of the Sutras, too, speaking from the 
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standpoint of the highest truth, said 'Non-different from 
that*, (i.e. the world as effect is non-different from the 
Absolute as cause). Speaking from the standpoint of empirical 
experience, however, he says *Let it be, as in the world’ 
(B.S.II.i,13), and describes how the Absolute can be repre¬ 
sented as a great ocean. Here he accepts the world of effects 
and the doctrine of real transformation (parinama) because it 
will be of use for the prescribed meditations on the Absolute 
associated with various finite forms. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU) 

( 5 ) If you say that, if the conditioning adjunct ’name and 
form’ existed, such upanishadic texts as 'One only without a 
second’ and 'There is no plurality here’ would be contradic¬ 
ted, we reply 'No'. J’or this idea has been refuted by the 
example of water and foam, and by the examples of clay eind 
the like as material causes. From the standpoint of ultimate 
truth, however, no name and form really exist for the fol¬ 
lowers of the Upeuiishads, such as truly could be discerned as 
separate principles, distinct from the principle of supreme 
reality, any more than the modifications of clay and other 
such substances are distinct principles apart from those sub¬ 
stances. For name and form are but modifications of the 
supreme reality, eis foam is of water'and pots are of clay. 

And from this standpoint it is seen that texts like ’One only 
without a second’ (Chand.VI.ii.l) and 'There is no plurality 
whatever here* (Byhad.IV.iv.i 9 ) do in fact refer to the su¬ 
preme reality. 

The case is different, however, as long as the Absolute 
remains, under the influence of natural (uncaused) Ignorance, 
unperceived in its true transcendent nature, in clear dis¬ 
crimination from the conditioning adjuncts of body and organs 
consisting of name auad form. This true nature, indeed, 
stainds xintouched by the imputed adj\mcts, just as the shell 
is untouched by the silver for which it is mistaken, and the 
colourless ether of the sky is unaffected by the colour and 
shape falsely attributed to it when it is seen as blue and 
concave (tent-formed). But here the natural (unregenerate) 
vision conditioned by the organs consisting of name and form 
continues, and it is under this condition that all this 
world is presented to us as a reality separate from our own 
Self. (Byhad.Bh.III.v.l) 


35 TWO DOCTRINES: THE EFFECT 
IS REAL BEFORE PRODUCTION: 

ORIGINATION IS ILLUSORY 

Because the world of name and form, being no more than an 
apprehension, is only a piece of false imagination, it no 
more undergoes origination, maintenance and dissolution than 
a rope-snake does. Nor can origination, maintenance and 
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dissolution apply to what is real in the highest sense, as 
that is by nature constant, eternal and raised above all 
change. But in the case of a rope not properly recognized as 
such there can be false notions, such as a rope-snake and 
others. And in the same way, when the Absolute is not prop¬ 
erly recognized as such, it is quite intelligible that there 
should be such false notions as that of the rise of the world 
of name and form. For this is what is found to be the case; 
and when the mistaken entity is known in its true nature, in 
the case of the Absolute as well as the rope, the false 
notion is found to be cancelled. 

In the Vedanta school this fact is accepted, and inter¬ 
preted according to the doctrine called Sat-karya Vada. 

Though the effect is utterly non-existent as effect, it is 
eternally real as the Absolute, the substratum on which it is 
projected. This is the claim of Sat-karya Vada. The Abso¬ 
lute has no origin (lit. is 'unborn') and non-dual. Talk of 
its 'birth through Maya' refers to its coming into manifesta¬ 
tion as the illusory world of name and form — an appearance 
of which it is itself the reality. 

(1) There is no destruction and no creation. There is no 
one bound and there is no one \mdergoing spiritual discipline. 
There is no one seeking liberation and ho one who has attained 
liberation. This is the hipest truth. (G.K.II.32) 

Sankara*8 Cormentary: A piece of mental imagination like 
a rope-snake does not actually either rise up from or dis¬ 
solve back into the rope. Nor does any real snake actually 
rise up in or become dissolved in the mind. Nor do both . 
these things happen. The same is true of duality in general, 
which is not different from the rope-snake in point of being 
a mere mental phenomenon. 

(2) Considered in its true nature as the Self,-this (world 
of) plurality does not exist as anything separate from the 
latter (the Self); Nor is it anything different from the 
Self when considered in its intrinsic plurality (because it 
is illusory). The various appearances within it bxq not dis¬ 
tinct either from each other or from the Self, neither are 
they non-distinct. Such is the view of the wise. (G.K.II.3^; 
for Sankara's Comm., cp. M.V.283>6) 

(3) As a rope in^erfectly perceived in the dark is vario\isly 
imagined as a snake or a stream of water or in other ways, so 
is the Self wrongly imagined as this and that. And as the 
imaginations cease when the rope is known for what it is, 
without the addition of any second thing, with the conviction 
'This is verily a rope*, so imaginations cease when the Self 
is known for what it is. (G.K.II.17-8) 
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(U) But will it not follow (from the denial of empirical at¬ 
tributes in the Absolute in such texts as 'void of sound' 
etc., that the effect is) unreal (before its manifestation)? 
No. For this would be a bare negation. (B.S.II.i.7) 

Sankara*8 Commentary: Objection: You maintain that the 
Absolute is pure and void of all the great elements beginning 
with sound. But you also claim that it is the material cause 
of the world; and you claim that the world is opposite in 
nature to the Absolute, since it is essentially impure, and 
is possessed of all the elements, beginning with soxind. Now, 
if all this were true it would imply the non-existence of the 
(impure world as) effect (in its material cause, the Abso¬ 
lute) before production. And this is not acceptable to an . 
exponent of the doctrine of the existence of the effect be¬ 
fore production (sat-karya vada) like you. 

Answer: There is nothing wrong in our position here. For 
(as the Sutra here says), the opponent's* position proceeds 
'from a bare negation'. For this is a bare negation, without 
anything to be negated.... The effect does not exist inde¬ 
pendently with a nature other than that of the cause, even 
now. On this we have such texts as, 'All things extrude him 
who sees them as other than the Self (Byhad.II.iv.6). The 
existence of the effect as the cause, however, is in no way 
different before or after its production. 

Well, but is not the cause of the world the Absolute void 
of sound and the other elements? Yes. But the effect, the 
world consisting of sound and the other elements, cannot 
exist except as the cause, either before creation or now. 
(B.S.Bh.II.i.7) 

(5) The Self is \mborn, but appears to xmdergo birth in 
various forms throu^ Maya, as we know from such texts as 
'There is no pliirality whatever here' (Byhad.IV.iv.l9) and 
'Indra (goes about in many forms) through his magic powers' 
(Byhad.II.v.l^). (G.K.III. 2 I 1 ) 

Sankara^8 Commentary: The phrase 'through his magic 
powers' in fact means 'through our sense-perceptions'* which 
are of the natiare of Ignorance. And this also follows from 
the text, 'thou^ really unborn. He appears as if born'in 
many different forms' (White Yajurveda XXXI.19)• Therefore 
He only 'undergoes birth' by way of illusion. The word 'but' 
is inserted for emphasis, to secure the meaning 'only through 
illusion'. One and the same being cannot be both unborn and 
born in many ways, any more than fire could be cold and at 
the same time hot. 

*(Indra =indriya = sense-organs; mdyd in plural = prajnd 
in plural (by Ydska XII.2?) = cognitions. See M.V.220,8 


A 
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and 9. T,NJ 

(6) But the Absolute becomes subject to transformation and to 
all empirical experience through apparent distinctions, con¬ 
sisting of name and form, manifest and xinmanifest, which are 
imagined through I^orance and are indeterminable either as 
being the metaphysical reality itself or as being anything 
different. In its ultimately true form, however, it remains 
beyond all empirical experience and not subject to transfor¬ 
mation. (B.S.Bh.II.i.2T. For more detail, see also M.V.UT,6; 
138,8;220,T.) 


36 VEDIC SUPPORT FOR THE LAST TWO POINTS 

Some people may think that the way in which we have just 
described the doctrine of the reality of the effect before 
production and the doctrine that all coming into being is il¬ 
lusory does not literally agree with the Veda. For (they 
will say) the origination of the universe from the Absolute, 
as well as its maintenance through and dissolution in the Ab¬ 
solute, are always taught as real facts in the Upanishads. 

We have such texts as 'The ether was born from the Self 
(Taitt.II.1), 'He projected the cosmic vital energy' (Prasna 
VI.4), 'The universe is born here from the Indestructible 
Principle' (Mu 9 <j.1.1.7), 'That from which these creatures are 
born' (Taitt.111.1), 'He projected these worlds' (Ait.I.2) 
and 'Then He projected fire' (Chand.VI.ii.3). We find the 
same teaching in the Gita, in such texts as 'I am the origin 
of all' (Bh.G.X.8). And there is the Sutra in the Brahma 
Sutras which gives the definition of the Absolute as 'That 
from which proceed the origination, maintenance and dissolu¬ 
tion of this world’ (B.S.I.i.2). So how can one set all this 
aside and deny the reality of the world and embrace the doc¬ 
trine that coming into being is an illusion? We would prefer 
to say that the Absolute, being omniscient and omnipotent, is 
verily the cause of the world in the literal sense. And we 
have such Vedic texts as 'He who is omniscient, all-knowing' 
(Mu^^.I.i.S) and 'His supreme power is taught to be abundant 
and varied' (^vet.VI.8). 

But this doubt is unjustified. For the true form of the 
Absolute is invariably indicated through the very negation 
of the other forms that do not really belong to it, in such 
texts as 'And so there is the teaching "neither this nor 
that’" (Byhad.II.iii.e) and 'It is not said to bo either real 
or unreal' (Bh.G.XIII.12). And when the Absolute is known in 
its true form one does not desire to know anything further. 

As for the texts proclaiming the origination, maintenance 
and dissolution of the universe, the Veda Itself declares in 
the text 'With fire as the shoot my dear one, seek Being as 
the root' (Chand.VI.viii.4) that their real purpose is to 
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proclaim the unity and sole reality of the Self. Therefore, 
since we have such Vedic texts as 'Indra through his magic 
powers (maya)' (Byhad.II.v.l9) it must be understood that the 
origination, maintenance and dissolution of the universe are 
illusory, and that the texts apparently proclaiming them 
really have another meaning. For one must accept that the 
texts which convey that form of knowledge after obtaining 
which one does not desire to know anything further must be of 
greater authority than any other texts. And the statement 
that the Absolute is omnipotent is made from the standpoint 
of empirical experience only, not from that of the highest 
truth. For a power, also, is (ultimately) nothing but its 
material cause, even as an effect is nothing but its material 
cause. And as guarantee of this we have such emphatic pas¬ 
sages in the Veda as ’This whole universe is in truth (noth¬ 
ing but) the Absolute' (Mu 94 .II.ii.i 2 ) and 'All this is but 
the Self alone' (Chand.VII.xxv.2). 

( 1 ) The text denies all that it had previously taught by 
saying 'He (the Self) is neither this nor that*. Thus the 
Unborn, the only reality within or without, only manifests 
when it is realized that it is not anything that is conceived 
by the mind. (G,K.III,26) 

( 2 ) But why should the texts proclaiming the origination, 
maintenance and dissolution of the world be regarded as sub¬ 
ordinate to those denying the existence of any distinctions 
within the Absolute, and not the other way about? Our reply 
is that the texts denying distinctions yield a form of knowl¬ 
edge after obtaining which nothing further remains to be 
known. For when once the unity, sole existence, eternality, 
purity and so forth of the Self are directly known, no 
further need or desire to know anything else arises. One 
feels, and with justification, that one has attained the fi- 
neil goal of human life. And there are Vedic texts which 
support this, such as 'What delusion, what grief, can there 
then be for one who sees the unity of all?' (Ila 7)> *0 
Janaka, you have attained the fearless state* (Byhad.IV.ii.U) 
and 'He who knows the bliss of the Absolute experiences fear 
from no quarter*. (Taitt.11.9).•. 

It is seen, also, that the enli^tened ones experience 
profound inner contentment and other such glorious states; 
and the Veda denounces ell the claims to reality of the de¬ 
lusive modifications in the text 'He goes from death to 
death who sees the appearance of plurality here* (Byhad. 
IV.iv.i 9 ). So the texts which deny all distinctions of the 
Absolute cannot be subordinate to any of the others. Nor is 
it the case that the texts proclaiming the origination, 
maintenance and dissolution of the world are able to commu¬ 
nicate a truth leaving no further knowledge to be desired. 

On the contrary, we are forced to conclude that they are 
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inserted for the sake of some other teaching. For the text 
first says, ’Know, my dear one, that this (body) is a shoot 
that has grown up. It cannot be without a root' (Chand.VI. 
iii.3). And then at the end it goes on to show how (not any 
modification of matter but) Being alone must be known as the 
one root of the whole universe. (B.S.Bh.IV.iii.lU) 

( 3 ) And because the texts dealing with the origination, 
maintenance and dissolution of the world are really concerned 
with communicating the unity and sole reality of the Self, it 
follows that the Absolute does not (in truth) possess a plu¬ 
rality of creative powers (lakti). (B.S.Bh.IV.iii.lU) 

(U) Therefore the power (Sakti) must be identical with the 
material cause (in which it resides), and the effect of the 
power must be identical with the power. (B.S.Bh.II.i.l8) 

This asserts that the power and its effect are both identi- 
oatj in their nature^ with the material cause^ this being 
directly evident in the case of the powerj while in the case 
of the effect the identity is evident mediately through its 
identity with the power, 

( 5 ) The Vedic texts on creation would be valid equally 
whether creation was or was not a fact (in which latter case 
they would have the purpose of drawing attention to the sole 
reality of the Self, as already explained at G.K.III.15, cp. 
M.V.33,U). That interpretation of the texts which agrees 
with reason must be accepted, and no other. (G.K.III.23) 

Ankara's Commentary: All creation belongs to the (illu¬ 
sory) realm of projection throu^ Ignorance. It is not a 
fact from the standpoint of ultimate truth. For we have the 
text 'He (alone) exists within and without, the Unborn' 
(Mun(J.II.i.2). 

(6) And we hear from the Veda 'There ^is no plurality what¬ 
ever here' (Brhad.IV.iv.l9), 'Indra goes about in many forms 
through his magic powers (maya)' and 'That which is really 
unborn appears to undergo birth in various foms' (White 
Yajurveda XXXI.19). But that 'birth' is through illusion. 
(G.K.III. 2 U) 

(T) The real can only be born throu^ illusion, not truly. 

He who holds that the real is truly born (cannot s^ that 
the Unborn is born, for that would be a contradiction.^ He) 
will have to say that the already born is born (which in¬ 
volves infinite regress). (G.K.III.27) 

Sankara's Commentary: Just as a real object like a rope 
can undergo 'birth' as a snake through illusion but not truly. 
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so can the Self, which, even though not subject to perception, 
is real, undergo 'birth* as the world throu^ illusion but not 
truly, in the manner of the 'birth* of the rope as a snake. . 
But from the standpoint of ultimate truth the Unborn does not 
undergo any birth whatever. 

As for the thinker who tries to say that the Self as Unborn, 
the supreme principle of reality, truly undergoes birth — well, 
if tries to say^that the Unborn \mdergoes birth, it will be 
a contradiction. H^nce the implication of his doctrine is 
that it is the already born that undergoes birth. But to say 
that it is the already born (only) that undergoes birth im¬ 
plies infinite regress. (For, in order for a thing to be 
born at all, on such a view, it woiild have to have been born 
previously, and that birth would imply a previous birth and 
so to infinity.) 


37 THE METHOD OF COMMUNICATING THE TRUE 
NATURE OF THE ABSOLUTE INDIRECTLY 
THROUGH ATTRIBUTING TO IT THE FALSE 
NOTIONS OF UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR 

Such, then, was the method of communicating the true nature 
of the Absolute indirectly by setting up a hypothetical dis¬ 
tinction between cause and effect. It included the device of 
explaining the nature of the effect, accompanied by the denial 
of the existence of cause or effect. And all this was for the 
sake of establishing the true nature-of reality. This we have 
explained. Now we go on to consider the method of communi¬ 
cating the true nature of the Absolute through the device of 
attributing to it the false notions of universal and particu¬ 
lar. 

On this subject we have the Vedic text: 'One cannot hear 
the individual sounds when a tattoo is beaten on a drum. One 
can only hear the sound of the drum, or of the beating of the 
drum* (B^had.II.iv.7). This is the meaning. One can only 
hear the sounds that come forth from a drum that is being 
beaten as 'the sounds of the drum' — that is, one can only 
hear them as the universal 'soxmd* in particularized form, 
particularized here by the blows on the drum. The particular 
sounds cannot be perceived (reading na... grahitum sakyante) 
separate from the universal 'sound*, as they do not exist in¬ 
dependently of it. This principle must be applied in evalu¬ 
ating particulars everywhere. And from this we conclude that 
no particulars exist independently of the universals to which 
they belong. •The text goes on to give further examples of 
the way in which we have to understand the nature of univer¬ 
sale and particulars in the case of sound, saying 'as when a 
conch is blown..,* (B^had.II.iv.B) and 'As when a lute is 
played...' (B:fhad.II.lv.9). Thus none of the particular 
sounds of any class of sound exist except as particulars of 
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that class. And the various classes of sound do not exist 
apart from the great universal 'sound* itself. And, in the 
same way, the particulars and classes of touch, colour, taste, 
and odour do not exist apart from the great universals to 
which they respectively belong. And we see by analogy that 
none of the particulars and classes found in the world during 
its period of manifestation exist independently of the (great¬ 
est and all-inclusive) universal called Being. 

But how should we understand this term 'universal* (if it 
is to mean 'Being* in the profoundest sense)? It cannot be 
the universal called*Being*as conceived by the Logicians, 
which (is merely the objective universal that) accompanies 
all particular objects. For that objective universal is in¬ 
variably accompanied by (and dependent on) the Witness- 
consciousness which is its own true Self. We know from our 
own direct experience that the universal called 'Being* in 
this sense has no existence apart from that Consciousness 
which is its invariable support. 

But if we argue that the Self as Consciousness lies out¬ 
side the Logicians* objective universal called 'Being*, will 
this not imply that the Self is non-being? And it is neither 
possible nor desirable to suppose that the Self is non¬ 
existent. So will one not have to accept that the Self is 
the objective universal called 'Being* whether one wants to 
or not? No. For in such cases as dreamless sleep and world- 
dissolution at the end of the world-period the Self remains, 
but the objective universal called 'Being* does not accompany 
it. The Logicians, indeed, do not admit the existence of 
substances and other particulars (in the period of world- 
dissolution) before the beginning of a new world-period, as 
it would contradict their doctrine of the non-existence of 
the effect before its production. And there cannot be a uni¬ 
versal without particulars. Therefore, we conclude that that 
which everywhere accompanies all universals and particulars 
in the period of world-manifestation is the manifestation of 
the Self alone, of the nature of Being. And that is the Self 
as Consciousness, which is the Self in its true form. No 
other universal called 'Being* (such as the universal of 
objective Being imagined by the Logicians) exists. 

Thus when the texts speak of the existence of universals 
and particulars, using the examples of the drum and the rest, 
they do not intend to inculcate the idea that the Self is a 
supreme objective universal. Their purpose, rather, is to 
direct the mind towards the Self as Consciousness, which is 
itself neither a universal nor a particular, by teaching that 
neither universals nor particulars exist independently of 
Consciousness. Hence it is clear that the reference to uni¬ 
versals and particulars is only a phase of the method of 
teaching by false attribution followed by denial. 

(l) Ihe purpose of producing a number of different examples 
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here is to show that universals are many. There are many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of universal, some conscious, some non-conscious. 
The problem is to show how they all form a hierarchy falling 
within one (special kind of) superior universal, massed Con¬ 
sciousness. (Byhad.Bh.II.iv.9) 

(2) It is only through the perception of the universal. 'Sound' 
itself that the particulars belonging to that universal can 

be perceived. The latter cannot be perceived independently, 
for they have no existence as independent particulars. And 
in the same way no particular reality is perceived in waking 
or dream independently of Consciousness (prajnana). There¬ 
fore it is correct to say that particiilars have no existence 
as anything other than (massed) Consciousness. (Brhad.Bh. 
II.iv.7) 

( 3 ) But is it not a fact that, even on the thesis of the 
Vaise§ikas, everything is correlated with Being, for the word 
and notion of Being accompanies all categories such as sub¬ 
stance and attribute, as when we speak of an 'existent sub¬ 
stance', an 'existent attribute' or an 'existent act'? No. 
This might conceivably be true in regard to the present. But 
in regard to the past the Vai^esikas do not admit that any 
effect was existent before its production; for they explic¬ 
itly maintain the opposite view, namely that the effect was 
non-existent before production. And they are not reconciled 
to the (upanishadic) doctrine that Being, one only without a 
second, existed before the production of the universe. Thus 
this supreme cause called Being of which the Chandogya Upani- 
shad speaks is different from the iiniversal called 'Being' as 
conceived by the Vai^e§ikas. And this is clear from the 
examples (cited by the Chandogya Upanishad to illustrate its 
doctrine of Being), such as that of clay (where the pot pre¬ 
exists before production). (Chand.Bh.VI.ii.l) 


38 THE METHOD OF COMMUNICATING THE 
TRUE NATURE OF THE ABSOLUTE 
INDIRECTLY THROUGH RECOURSE TO. 

THE NOTIONS OF SEER AND SEEN 

Considered from the natural standpoint of common experience, 
this universe seems to consist of the three categories of 
seer, seeing and seen, as expressed in the formula 'Through 
this I see that'. From this standpoint, the seer is the one 
who experiences objects by permeating them with the activity 
of his instruments of cognition. Seeing means the activity 
of the various organs of knowledge, such as the powers of 
sight and hearing and others. The seen is the object in the 
form of sound, touch, colour and so forth. The word 'seeing.' 
is also used to mean the result of the activity of the organ 
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of cognition, that which enables us to say 'He sees, he hears, 
he thinks, he knows'. In this context, discrimination of the 
seer from the seen means determining the true nature of the 
seer by distinguishing it totally from the seen. 

The seer (subject) is known through the I-notion, the seen 
(object) through the this-notion. The distinction between 
subject and object depends on the distinction between the 
notions and 'this'. What is known solely as 'I' cannot 
in any way be known as 'this'. It is the seer in thb true 
sense. All other seers are either 'seers' in a secondary 
sense, or else illusory. When we say in worldly parlance 
'The king sees through the eye of his spy', we are speaking 
of seership in a secondary sense. Since everyone knows that 
the king and his spy are different, the 'seership' of the spy 
is attributed to the king in a secondary or figurative sense. 
But, when we think and speak of the body and its organs as if 
they were seers, this is not figurative usage; it is illu¬ 
sion. For we regularly think and say 'I see' in regard to the 
activities of the organ of sight and the rest, which are not 
seers, without any sense of figurative usage. And in this 
connection we have a Vedlc text which points out that the 
distinction between the seer and the seen belongs to the 
realm of duality based on Ignorance: 'For where there is an 
appearance of duality, there (a subject who is) one sees (an 
object which is) another, (a subject who is) one smells (an 

object which is) another, (a subject who is) one tastes (an 

object which is) another, (a speaker who is) one addresses 

(a person who is) another, (a hearer who is) one hears (a 

person who is) another, (a thinker who is) one thinks of 
something which is) another, (a subject who is) one touches 
(an object which is) another, (a subject who is) one knows 
(an object which is) another' (B^had.IV.v.15). 

This worldly vision, based on Ignorance, consists in modi¬ 
fications of the mind, and is hence transient. The modifica¬ 
tions of the mind which arise are permeated by Consciousness 
and reflect Consciousness, and the people of the world think 
that it is these modifications alone which deserve the name 
of knowledge. But there is another vision which alone de¬ 
serves to be called vision from the standpoint of the highest 
truth, which is eternal and constant Consciousness, the very 
nature of the Self. There seer and seen are one, like the 
sun and its light. The supreme Self is called 'the Seer' on 
account of this vision, but this is only affirmed relative 
to objects, such as the modifications of the mind, because 
it illumines them. It is in fact only a seer, and is never 
seen, and hence it is 'the Seer' from the standpoint of the 
highest truth. On this we have the Vedic text, 'You cannot 
see the seer of seeing, you cannot hear the hearer of hear¬ 
ing, you cannot think the thinker of thinking, you cannot 
know the knower of knowing. He is yoxir Self, present within 
all' (B^had.III.lv.2). 
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This Seer becomes a seer in the worldly sense only through 
having the modifications of the mind attributed to it falsely. 
We have already pointed out (M.V,25,5-10) that the Self be¬ 
comes an individual knowing subject through a (misplaced) 
sense of and 'mine' held with regard to the body, sense- 
organs, mind and so forth. And the Self only becomes subject 
to the popular notions 'He sees' and 'He thinks' through the 
operations of this transient vision, falsely projected through 
Ignorance as if it really belonged to the Self. For it is 
only when conceived as associated with this worldly vision 
that He who is the support of the cosmic vital energy is spo¬ 
ken of as 'the seer, the one who touches, the one who smells, 
the taster, the thinker, the knower, the one who acts, the 
individual soul wielding the Instruments of knowledge. From 
the standpoint of the final truth the Veda maintains,that 
there is no seer apart from the supreme Self, possessed of 
constant and eternal vision, the Witness of all, and pro¬ 
claims 'There is no break in the seeing of the seer' (Bochad. 
IV.iii.23) and 'There is no other seer, no other hearer, no 
other thinker, no other knower but He' (Bq^had.Ill.vli.23). 

But if one examines this worldly vision one sees that it is 
characterized by the coming and going of dreamless sleep, 
waking and dream, and is inherently imstable. Then the Veda 
shows that the Self is void of the triad of seer, seeing and 
seen, and beyond all empirical experience and conception. 

And it communicates it by denying what had been falsely at¬ 
tributed to it previously, saying 'But where all has become 
his own Self, what can he see and with what? What can he 
smell and with what? What can he taste and with what? Whom 
can he address and with what? Whom can he hear and with 
what? What can he know and with what? With what can he know 
that whereby he knows all this? This Self is "neither this 
nor that'" (B^had.IV.v.lS). 

(l) *Where' (in the upanishadic text saying 'For where there 
is an appearance of duality') means 'In that particularized 
form of the Self, arising from the apparent limitations im¬ 
posed by the complex of the soul auid its bodies and organs, 
set up by Ignorance and only admitted by the text on a hypo¬ 
thetical basis'. The text goes on 'For where there is an 
appearance of duality... * It means that there is an appear¬ 
ance of duality, €ua appearaince of something different, some 
object other than the Self, in the Absolute, although the 
latter,from the standpoint of the hif^est truth, is without 

duality.... , . . .cttu i -u 

'Where* in the text is followed by 'there . There , be- 
caTise there is an appearance of dijality, and only because of 
this appearance, one who is different ^om the supreme Self, 
who is only admitted to exist hypothetically, a self that is 
not the Self in the true sense, a self that is different from 
•the true Self only in the sense that the reflection of the 
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moon in water is different from the moon, that different self 
is the one who smells. As for the one who smells, he smells an 
object of smell, which is different from him, with an act of 
smell, which is different again. The words *one* and * an¬ 
other', in the upanishadic text quoted above, *(A subject who 
is) one smells (an object which is) ainother*, refer (not 
.simply to nominative and accusative but) to all case rela¬ 
tions in general. The word 'smells' refers to both act and 
result, as in the case of 'he cuts' (which refers both to the 
act of raising and lowering the knife and to the resulting 
severance, so that 'smells' refers both to the physiological 
process and to the resultant awareness). (Brhad.Bh.II.iv.lU) 

(2) You cannot see the seer of seeing, you cannot hear the 
hearer of hearing, you cannot think the thinker of thinking, 
you cannot know the knower of knowing. He is your Self, 
present within all. (Brhad.III.iv.2) 

Sankara*s Commentary: Seeing is of two kinds, that which 
passes for such in the world, and that which is really such. 
That which passes for such in the world is a function of the 
inner organ (mind) associated with the sense-organ of si^t. 
It is an act, and hence it begins and ends. But the seeing 
of the Self is (not an act but) the very nature of the Seer, 
as heat and light are the very nature of fire, and hence it 
has no beginning or end. Because it appears to be fused 
with the seeing that is an act, and which is only its condi¬ 
tioning adjunct, the Self is spoken of as 'the seer', and is 
assumed to include the distinction between 'the seer' and 
'his seeing'. 

As for that worldly form of seeing, tinted with colours 
through the sense of sight, it is (not in itself eternal but) 
something that comes into being apparently fused with the 
constant and eternal vision of the Self, and carrying a re¬ 
flection of the latter. It comes into being and passes away, 
permeated by that constant and eternal vision. That is why, 
although the vision of the Self is always seeing, one speaks 
of it figuratively and says either 'It is seeing' or 'It is 
not seeing', though in fact the seer of seeing undergoes no 
change. And the text will say later, 'It seems to think, it 
seems to move' (B;-had.IV.iii.T) and 'There is no break in 
the seeing of the Seer' (Brhad.IV.iii.23). (Byhad.Bh.III. 
iv.2) 

(3) There is no break in the seeing of the Seer (Brhad.IV. 
iii.23). There is no break in the smelling of the one who 
smells (Brhad.IV.iii.2U). There is no break in the knowing 
of the knower. (Brhad.IV.iii.30) 

Sankara*s Commentary: In waking and dream, the Self as 
the principle of pure light becomes known as enjoying 
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experience in various forms such as 'seeing' (hearing, smell¬ 
ing) and so forth, throxigh various apparent conditioning ad¬ 
juncts, such as the eye as organ of sight. In dreamless sleep 
the activity of the various conditioning adjuncts breaks off, 
and they are no longer illumined by Consciousness, and Con¬ 
sciousness is no longer apprehended as if differentiated by 
them. And yet Consciousness is spoken of as present in dream¬ 
less sleep in accordance with experience, just as it is 
present when differentiated by the apparent conditioning ad¬ 
juncts (in waking and dream). (Byhad.Bh.IV.iii.30) 

{k) He who has the feeling 'Let me smell this' is the Self. 

The nose is for smelling. He who has the feeling 'Let me say 
this' is the Self. The voice is for speaking. He who has 
the feeling 'Let me hear this' is the Self. The ear is for 
hearing. He who has the feeling 'Let me think this' is the 
Self. The mind is his divine eye. (Chand.VIII.xii.U-5) 

Sankara ^8 Coimentary: As the phrase 'He who has the feel¬ 
ing... is the Self is used in each case, we conclude that the 
nature of the Self is Consciousness. It is as if one were to 
say 'What shines in front is the sun, what shines to the right, 
what shines behind, what shines to the left, what shines above 
is the sun *, which would mean that the nature of the sun was 
light. 

(5) The Self effects knowledge by its mere presence (lit. 
existence), not by any active effort. It is the same with the 
Self as with the sun, which also illumines by its mere pres¬ 
ence, and without any active effort. (Chand.Bh.VIII.xii.5) 

(6) When He breathes. He is incomplete and is called Vital 
Energy. When He speaks. He is called Speech (vac). When He 
sees, He is called the E|ye, when He hears, the Ear. When He 
thinks. He is called the Mind (manas). These are but the names 
of His activities. He who meditates on these aspects of Him 
singly, does not come to know Him. For, as conceived under one 
or other of these aspects. He is incomplete. One should medi¬ 
tate on Him merely as 'the Self. (Byhad.I.iv.7»M.V.25 ,l) 

Sankara*8 Cormentary: The vital energy and the rest, as 
the text says, are but names denoting the apparent activities 
of the Self. They are only names deriving from and denoting 
the activities of the Self; they are not names referring to 
the Self in its true nature as pure Consciousness. And so 
they do not refer to the Self in its entirety. As long as a 
person thinks 'I see, I hear, I touch' , ^d imagines that his 
Self is characterized by the human activities that belong to 
the illusory realm of Nature, he does not rightly know the 

Self in its entirety. . o -.x. -x. 

If a person should ask, 'How should one view the Self if 
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one is to know it rightly?’ the text replies, 'One should 
meditate on Him merely as the Self*. The Self (atman) which 
possesses the vital energy and other particular aspects of 
himself that we have just mentioned, also pervades them. Be¬ 
cause the Self (atman) pervades them (apnoti), they are said 
(because the word atman is etymologically cognate with apnoti) 
to he the Self. Because the Self includes all these particu¬ 
lars, it is the whole of which they are illusory aspects. 

Here^ the teaching is as follows• 'Being the seer' and other 
such states (of the Self in worldly experience) ore based on 
apparent conditioning adjimcts and do not represent the Self 
in its entirety. They are finite versions of the Self, The 
Self in its entirety is what permeates 'being the seer' and 
all other pcurticular states set up by conditioning adjuncts 
like the organ of sight. As illumining all these, the Self 
has its true nature as Consciousness, Here it is the knower 
by nature, the seer in the true sense of the word. 


39 COMMUNICATING THE ABSOLUTE THROUGH 

DISCRIMINATING IT FROM THE FIVE SHEATHS 

We now take up for consideration the method of discriminating 
the five sheaths. A passage in the Taittiriya Upanishad be¬ 
gins 'The Absolute is Reality, Knowledge, the Infinite' and 
goes on to say 'He who knows it hidden in the subtlest ether 
in the cave of the intellect obtains all joys at once'. This 
is to show that it has to be known in the cave of the intel¬ 
lect. The text then goes on to explain the method of that 

knowledge by teaching the projection of the five elements in 
order, beginning with the emergence of the ether immediately 
from the Self or Absolute, and how the human body is composed 
of the essence of food derived from the elements, a fact which 
it refers to at the same place in the phrase 'Man arises from 
food'. Accepting provisionally that ordinary people wrongly 
Identify themselves with the gross body composed of food, the 
text goes on to speak of the false sense of identity with the 
vital energy, and says, 'There is another self within that, 
made up of the vital energy'. And after that it says, 'There 
is another self within that, made up of mind', 'There is an¬ 
other self within that, made up of knowledge', 'There is an¬ 
other self within that, made up of bliss'. It teaches that 

each new self successively is the inner self of the previous 
one. And, at the last, it mentions the Absolute (brahman) as 
the 'tali' or 'prop' of the self made up of bliss. From this 
we conclude that from the standpoint of the final truth it is 
verily the Absolute that is considered to be the inmost Self 
of all. Man in his true form as the one Spirit (puru:ja) can¬ 
not have five different selves. '\Wioso knows this goes beyond 
this self made up of food when he leaves the body at death' 
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(Taitt.II.8). And in the end he will have to go beyond the 
self made up of the vital energy, beyond the self made up of 
mind, beyond the self made up of knowledge and beyond the self 
made up of bliss in the same way. We conclude this from the 
fact that the five selves (or ’sheaths') ending with the bliss 
self are spoken of at the end of the passage as having to be 
transcended. So hero again we see that we have another method 
for strengthening one's sense of identity with the Absolute, 
the final reality. One does so through falsely identifying 
oneself successively with one 'self or 'sheath' (kosa) after 
another, and then negating the previous one successively at 
each stage (Including negation of the bliss self through iden¬ 
tification with the Absolute at the end). 

(1) The supreme Self is the very life of the 'sheaths* de¬ 
scribed in the Taittiriya Upanishad, beginning with the sheath 
formed of food. We have already explained (G.K.III.3,M.V.U6,l) 
how this Self resembles the ether of space. (G.K.III.ll) 

(2) The text goes on, 'There is another self within this self 
made up of food'. The idea is to reveal the Absolute finally 
as the inmost Self standing within the series of the five 
selves, beginning with the food-self and ending with the bliss- 
self, by rejecting these five illusory 'sheaths' set up by 
Ignoreuice, as one reveals the inner grain of kodrava rice by 
removing successively its various husks. (Taitt.Bh.II.2) 

( 3 ) Thus it is not just as circumscribed by the self formed 
of food (the physical body) that living beings feel themselves 
to have a self. All living creatures also feel themselves to 
have a self on account of the 'self of vital energy*, which 
exists within the body of food, and pervades it throu^out. 

And in the same way 6J.1 living beings feel themselves to have 
a self through the self made up of mind, thro\igh the self made 
up of knowledge and throu^ the self made up of bliss, each of 
which is more subtle than its predecessor in the series and 
pervades it, and each of which is formed fyom the material 
elements such as the ether, and is set up by metaphysical Ig¬ 
norance . 

Over and above these they also have a true Self, which is- 
by its very nature the cause of the ether ^d the other physi¬ 
cal elements. It is etemeil, not subject to modification, 
all—pervading, defined as 'Reality, Knowledge, the Infinite*, 
beyond the five sheaths, the Self of ^1. For this is the Self 
of all in the true sense. This last idea is included by im¬ 
plication. (Taitt.Bh.II.3, cp. M.V.171*199) 
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40 COMMUNICATING THE TRUE NATURE OF 
THE SELF THROUGH A DISCRIMINATION 
OF THE THREE (APPARENT) STATES OF 
WAKING, DREAM AND DREAMLESS SLEEP 

Now we begin the study of the method of communicating the true 
nature of the Absolute by discriminating the three states. We 
are familiar with three states of the soul, those of waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep. Waking and dream are the states of 
awareness, dreamless sleep the state of non-awareness. It is 
impossible to imagine any other state apart from awareness and 
non-awareness. So when these three states have been consid¬ 
ered, we have considered all states and the nature of the ob¬ 
jects belonging to them. 

These states can only exist supported in the universal Self 
as Consciousness. They exclude one another mutually, but Con¬ 
sciousness always accompanies them, without being affected by 
their attributes. Waking and dream, and the worlds of waking 
and dream, are never perceived in the absence of the Self as 
Consciousness. From this it follows that the states are un¬ 
real, and that the Self is real and of sovereign omnipotence. 
From the fact that in dreamless sleep we attain to Being or 
the Self, we conclude that in its true nature the Self is pure 
Being, void of all plurality. 

(1) These three states alone constitute the realm of the know- 
able. For anything knowable outside them is inconceivable. 
(G.K.Bh.IV.88) 

(2) The sage, having known the Self, the great, the all- 
pervading, that through which one experiences both dream and 
waking, no longer experiences grief. (Ka-^ha Il.i.U) 

(3) Having enjoyed himself in this dream-state, and roamed 
about and seen auspicious and inauspicious sights, this Spirit 
goes back by the route he came and returns to the wakii^g state. 
He is not accompanied in waking by what he saw in dream. For 
this Spirit is relationless.... 

Then, verily, this Spirit, having enjoyed himself in the 
waking state, and roamed about and seen auspicious and inaus¬ 
picious si^^ts, goes back by the route he came and returns to 
the dream state. (Byhad.IV.iii.l6-7) 

(U) No objects are seen in waking and dream in the absence of 
consciousness. Therefore it is logical to say that without 
consciousness such objects would not exist. (Byhad.Bh.II.iv.7) 

(5) When this Spirit sleeps (svapiti), then, my dear one, he 
is merged (sampanna) in pure Being, he has become one with his 
own Self (svam apita). That is why they say of him *he 
sleeps* (svapiti), for he has become one with his true Self 
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(svam... apita). (Chand.VI.viii.l) 

(6) But states such as the internal state of consciousness 
(called dream) are actually perceived in the Self. How are we 
to know that they are unreal like the illusory snake misper- 
ceived in a rope on the mere (unsupported) authority of a ne¬ 
gation? To this question we reply as follows. Consciousness 
persists throughout all the states, ever unchanged, whereas^ 
the states exclude one another mutually like the imagined dis¬ 
tinctions such as snake, stream of water, stick and the rest 
misperceived in the rope. Consciousness, on the other hand, 
is real, as it persists everywhere without exception. (Man^. 
Bh.T) 


41 HOW THE TRUE NATURE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
SOUL IS BEING OR THE ABSOLUTE 

In the waking state there is self-identification with body and 
organs and hence the appearance of being an individual knowing 
subject, having the recognized means of knowledge. In dream¬ 
less sleep, however, this self-identification breaks off, and 
there is the appearance of a lapse of one’s condition as indi¬ 
vidual knowing subject. Hence the Veda describes the state of 
dreamless sleep as the attainment of Being, and of entering 
one's own true nature. However, nothing can ever truly depart 
from its own true nature. So we conclude that the state of 
being an individual knowing subject in the waking state was a 
mere illusory appearance. 

This will become clear from a consideration of the state of 
being an individual knowing subject in dream. Nobody thinks 
that there is then any connection with a real body and real 
organs. And yet it is well known that the Self appears in 
that state to be an Individual knowing subject — it appears to 
have the power to hear, think and know. And from this we can 
see that, in the waking state too, being an individual knowing 
subject is only a false appearance caused by conditioning ad¬ 
juncts. Both waking and dream appear as waking when they are 
taking place, so that it is impossible to find any special 
sign whereby we could recognize definitively 'This is waking'. 

This being so, and because the Veda teaches that in dream¬ 
less sleep the soul attains its true state, its sole natural 
state, we can see through comparison that the apparent indi¬ 
vidual subjecthood in waking and dream, imagined through Ig¬ 
norance, is only the apparent assumption (by the Self) of a 
form that is not its true nature. 

(l) The Spirit (puru§a) is the seer, the toucher, the hearer, 
the smeller, the taster, the thinker, the knower, the active 
one, the cognizer in all empirical knowledge. His support is 
the supreme, immutable Self. (Pralna IV.9) 
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Sankara^s Comnentary: He is called the Spirit (puru§a) 
inasmuch as he fills (pura^ia) the apparent conditioning ad¬ 
junct (upadlii) consisting of the complex of the bodies and or¬ 
gans, which has already been mentioned. And just as the re¬ 
flection of the sun in water or other meditim returns back into 
the sun (on the destruction of the reflecting medium), so does 
the Spirit (after appearing as the seer and toucher and so 
forth) rest finally in the supreme Self, the Immutable, that 
which remains over as the ultimate support of the universe. 

(2) In the same way the soul, in the states of waking and 
dream, becomes interpenetrated with duality set up by Igno¬ 
rance, and becomes active and suffers pain. And then after¬ 
wards, to get rid of its weariness, it enters into its own 
Self (in dreamless sleep), into the Absolute, the transcen¬ 
dent . It takes leave of the complex of bodies and organs, and 
becomes non-active, and feels happy in the state of hipest 
serenity. (B.S.Bh.II.iii.UO) 

(3) Of course, it is also true that the individual soul is 
never anything but united with the Absolute, as it can never 
lose its own nature. But in waking and dream it appears to 
acquire a foreign nature on account of its contact with appar¬ 
ent conditioning adjuncts, and it is relative to this appear¬ 
ance that it is said to 'attain' its true nature in dreamless 
sleep, because the apparent foreign nature is then lost. (B.S. 
Bh.III.ii.T, cp. M.V.226,10i2U6,13) 

(U) In dream there are no proper organs either for knowledge 
or action. For the sense-organs are withdrawn, and there are 
no eyes or other organs with which to perceive chariots. And 
how could the chariots of dream really be created in the twin¬ 
kling of an eye as they appear to be? And where would there 
be timber for it? (B.S.Bh.III.ii.3) 

(5) The Veda speaks of dream activities using the phrase 'as 
if'. 'Either he appeared as if enjoying himself in the com¬ 
pany of women, or else as if laughing, or else as if seeing 
terrible sights' (Byhad.IV.iii.l3). Even people in the world 
speak of dreams in this way* seemed as if I had climbed a 
mountain peak' or 'It seemed as if I was beholding a forest 
range'. (B.S.Bh.II.iii.UO) 

(6) The wise say that dream and waking are one. For distinc¬ 
tions of subject and object are the same in each, as has been 
shown (at G.K.II.U) in previous reasoning. (G.K.II.5) 

(T) The appearance of particular cognition on the part of an 
individual knowing subject arises through the association of 
the Self with such apparent conditioning adjuncts as location 
in a particular intellect. When such cognition ceases (in 
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dreamless sleep), we speak of the individual as being in con¬ 
tact with the supreme Self. But this is a figurative way of 
speaJcing, which holds true relative to the apparent condition¬ 
ing adjunct, but which does not imply that any real limitation 
(or separation) ever occurred. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.3^, cp. M.V. 
2U6,T) 

(8) And it is only this kind of relation (i.e. of identity 
with one’s own Self) that is possible in dreamless sleep, and 
not another. For the Veda speaks of one’s being connected 
with one’s own true nature in the words ’He has become one 
with his true Self’ (Chand.VI.viii.l). And one cannot depart 
from one’s own true-nature. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.35)^ 


42 HOW THE SELF IS OF THE 
NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

Well, let that be so. And we must also note that the con¬ 
sciousness of the individual knowing subject certainly lapses, 
as, for instance, in dreamless sleep. Consciousness in waking 
is external. Consciousness in dream is internal. These two 
states are mutually exclusive, as are the two different worlds 
that belong to them and the two different ways in which the 
objects of those worlds are known. And the individual knowing 
subject lapses completely in dreamless sleep. It is common 
knowledge that everyone in the world remembers his dreamless- 
sleep experience as 'I knew nothing'. And there is a Vedic 
text on the point which runs: 'He (Indra) said, "A person (in 
dreamless sleep) does not then know himself as 'I am such and 
such', nor does he know these objects of the world. Verily, 
he goes to destruction"' (Chand.VIII.xi.2). 

Indeed, it is the very essence of dreamless sleep that a 
person should not then know anything. For if he knew anything, 
then his mode of vision would be like that of dream and waking, 
and he would not be in any special state, different from them. 
And it would follow that when we examined the state of dream¬ 
less sleep we would not find any awareness of the true nature 
of the Self, and the knower in his true form would verily 
lapse. Or else we should have to conclude that reality was a 
void, on the ground that we then perceived nothing. 

But this is not so. For it is impossible to deny the fact 
of experience. The memory 'In sleep I knew nothing' could 
only occur to one who had had the experience. And no one can 
deny that the true form of the Self as knower is, precisely, 
experience. So there is no place here for the doctrine of the 
Void. 

It is true that we have the Vedic text: He said, A person 
(in dreamless sleep) does not then know himself as I am such 
and such'”. If this only means that in dreamless sleep there 
is no particularized cognition, let it be so, it does our 
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argument no harm. We ourselves affirm that there is no parti¬ 
cularized cognition in dreamless sleep, in the form of seeing 
or hearing and so on. And we hold that dreamless sleep is, 
precisely, the cessation of all that. But the cause of the 
absence of particularized cognition is not separation from the 
Self as the knower in his true form. The cause is the absence 
in that state of any knowable object. It is to convey this 
that the Veda says, ’When he does not know anything then (in 
dreamless sleep), he is knowing when he does not then know 
anything. There is no break in the knowing of the knower, for 
it is indestructible. But there is not then (in dreamless 
sleep) any other thing over against him which he could know' 
(B:Chad.IV.iii.30). Therefore consciousness is the very nature 
of the Self, as light is the nature of the sun. But its lack 
of particularized cognition in dreamless sleep is due to the 
fact that in that state everything is identical with Con¬ 
sciousness. Thus Consciousness is no more absent in dreamless 
sleep than it is in the other two states (of waking and dream). 
And hence the Veda says, 'When they have attained Being (in 
dreamless sleep), they have no (particularized) knowledge' 
(Chand.VI.ix.2) and 'Embraced by the Self as Consciousness, he 
has no knowledge of anything, within or without' (B^had. 
IV.iii.21). 

(1) If it be objected that consciousness lapses in dreamless 
sleep, we reply that it does not. For dreamless sleep is 
actually experienced. (Man^.Bh.7) 

(2) It is true that the text says 'He goes there (in dream¬ 
less sleep) to destruction'. But the reference is to the de¬ 
struction of all particularized cognition, not to the destruc¬ 
tion of the knower. (B.S.Bh.I.iii.19) 

(3) The point is that the appearance of not being conscious 
that characterizes the state of dreamless sleep arises from 
the absence of any objects to be conscious of, not from the 
absence of consciousness. It is like the case of light per¬ 
vading the ether between solid objects. Here the light is im¬ 
perceptible, not because it is not present, but because there 
is nothing for it to illumine. (B.S.Bh.II.iii.18) 

(U) Dreamless sleep is the state of cessation of particular¬ 
ized cognition. It admits of no distinctions. There one has 
attained Being. And because Being is one (and without inter¬ 
nal distinctions) the text was only right to say 'There he has 
no particularized cognition'. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.7) 

( 5 ) And this same soul, embraced by its own Self in the form 
of consciousness in its true natural state as transcendent 
light, becomes a perfect unity, the Self of all, with no in¬ 
ternal. differentiation, and knows no other object outside 
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itself and no distinction within itself, such as 'Here I am, 
happy or unhappy'. In this connection you asked, 'Why does he 
know nothing in this state of dreamless sleep if his natural 
state is the light of donsciousness?' I have now stated the 
reason, which is that he is a perfect unity, like that of a 
man euid his wife in embrace, (Bphad.Bh.IV,iii.2l) 


43 THE SELF IS EVER VOID OF THE STATES 

We have spoken of attaining unity with the Self as 'the con¬ 
scious one* (prajna) in dreamless sleep. (M.V.23) And it has 
been explained how this is a person's true nature. It is not 
that in dreamless sleep a person has to reach any new condition 
that did not belong to him before. Being 'th^ Conscious one' 
(prajnatva) means, indeed, being possessed of 'prajna', defined 
as constant and eternal Consciousness. From this we conclude 
that it permeates dream and waking also. And so it follows 
that (in one's true nature) one is the supreme Lord (parame- 
svara) in dream and waking no less than in dreamless sleep. 

In dream and waking, however, there is an appearance of be¬ 
ing an individual experiencing subject, based on self- 
identification with an individual's complex of bodies and or¬ 
gans. The fact that one is revealed as the supreme Lord when 
this self-identification is given up is stated elsewhere in 
various passages of the Veda, such as: 'The individual soul 
stands on the same tree (as the Lord), bewildered, grieving 
and helplessly drowned in sorrows. But when he sees that other 
one, the adored Lord, he knows "His glory is mine", and all his 
grief departs' (Mu^ij.Ill.i.2). In this way one may reject the 
sense of being an individual knowing subject that is falsely 
superimposed on the Self in the three states, and then one 
realizes that one was always the supreme Lord. And from this 
we conclude that the sole purpose of the method of teaching 
the three states was to bring out how, in one's true nature, 
one is void of all states. For the further teaching that one 
is 'the Fourth* is only intelligible on this basis. 

(l) The one in dreamless sleep is called 'the conscious one' 
(prajna) in relation to his earlier condition (in dream and 
waking). Or else he is called 'the conscious one' to show 
that he has a pectiliar nature as bare (undifferentiated) con¬ 
sciousness. That is, in the other two states (of dream and 
waking) there is also particularized cognition in addition. 
(Ma5(J.Bh.5) 

*Pa 3 ^tioular'ized cognition* refers to that additional form of 
consciousness based on the sense of being an individual know¬ 
ing subfect. The word *also* shows that even when there is 
particularized cognition there is also Consciousness in its 
true nature in addition. 
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(2) 'The conscious one' (prajna) is the supreme Lord. For He 
is ever associated with Consciousness (prajna) in the sense of 
'omniscience'. (B.S.Bh.I.iii.U2) 

( 3 ) Ignorance, which assumes the form of duality, is a wrong 
idea like the wrong idea of a man that we may have when we mis- 
perceived a post. Until one puts an end to Ignorance through 
realizing the true nature of one's own Self as the constant 
and eternal Witness, raised above all change, in the conviction 
'I am the Absolute', the individual soul will remain an indi¬ 
vidual soul. But it is possible to emerge from the sense of 
identity with the complex of body, sense-organs, mind and in¬ 
tellect. This occurs when one is enli^tened through Vedic 
teaching which says: 'You are not that complex of body, sense- 
organs, mind and intellect. You are not the one subject to 
transmigration. What then is the truth? The truth is that 
the sole reality is the Self, of the nature of pure Conscious¬ 
ness. That thou art'. When this enlightenment occurs, one 
then becomes awake to the true nature of one's own Self as the 
constant and eternal Witness, raised above all change. One 
rises above the sense of identity with this body and its or¬ 
gans. Verily, one who succeeds in this realizes his own true 
Self as the constant and eternal Witness, raised above all 
change, (B.S.Bh.I.iii.l9) 

(1*) Two birds, together, companions, occupy the same tree 
(the body). One eats the sweet fruit, the other looks on. 
(Mu^j^.III.i.l) 

Sankara*s Commentary: Of these two occupying the tree, one 
is the Knower of the Field (M,V.p.35) as associated with the 
apparent conditioning adjunct of the subtle body. Failing to 
discriminate the true Self from the subtle body, he resorts to 
the tree and eats the berries in the form of experience of the 
pleasures and pains arising as the 'fruit' of his previous 
deeds. It is called 'sweet' (not in the sense of being in¬ 
variably pleasurable but) in the sense of being rich with a 
variety of gradations of feeling. The other does not eat. He 
who does not eat is the Lord, ever pure, conscious and liber¬ 
ated by nature, omniscient, having all creatures for his ap¬ 
parent conditioning adjunct. For he is the prompter both of 
the experiencer and the experienced, simply by existing as the 
eternal Witness. He is the other who looks on, not eating. 

He only observes. 

( 5 ) 'When', says the Upanishad. That is, when he sees through 
meditation that other one, that one who is different in nature 
and who does not have the tree for his adjunct, who is the 
Lord of the whole world, not subject to transmigration, beyond 
himger, thirst, grief, delusion, decrepitude and death. Then 
he (identifies himself with that other one and) acquires the 
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conviction ’I am the Self of all. I am the same to all. I 
abide in all beings. I am not that other illusory self, lim¬ 
ited by adjuncts springing from Ignorance'. When he has the 
feeling in regard to the glory and grandeur of the whole world 
•'All this belongs to Me, the supreme Lord — when he is 
finally able to see this, then he passes beyond sorrow'. (Mun^. 
Bh.III.i.2) 

(6) The first quarter of the Self is Vaisvanara. His sphere 
is the realm of waking experience. His consciousness is of 
the external realm. He has seven organs and nineteen mouths. 

He experiences the gross perceptible objects of the waking 
world. (Man^.3) 

(According to Sri Sankara^, the seven organs of Vaisvanara are 
those mentioned at Chdnd,Up,V,xviii,2^ where the Self is pre¬ 
sented for meditation as. Vaisvanara, a giant human figure, 
having head, eye, breath, body, bladder and two feet repre¬ 
sented by parts of the cosmos, such as the world of heaven, 
the sun, the wind, the earth and so on. The 'nineteen mouths' 
refer not to the cosmos but to the organs of the individual 
experiencer — the five organs of perception, the five organs 
of action, the five forms of the vital energy and the four 
forms of the mind (manas, buddhi, ahamkdra, citta = doubt, 
decision, ego-feeling and imagination). Vaisvanara is thus the 
Self as witnessing Consciousness, but also Consciousness in 
the illusory form of all experiencers and all objects of 
experience in the waking state. As the objects of such exp>eri- 
ence He is called Virdt. T.N.) 

Sankara's Commentary: If is accepted that the final mes¬ 
sage of all the Upanishads is the identity of all as the Self. 
So it was right for the text to speak of the Self with the 
adjuncts of the gross perceptible body (pin^a) on the plane of 
individual existence (adhyatmika) as having seven organs, be¬ 
ginning with the world of heaven. For the intention was to 
indicate the identity of the Self having the adjxinct 'Pin^a' 
(the individual body in the waking state) with the Self having 
the adjunct 'Vira'^', the latter constituting the whole world 
of gross objects perceived in the waking state, existing on 
the plane of the divine (adhidaivika) cosmic forces.... 

Teaching the identity of the Self that has Pin^a for ad¬ 
junct with the Self that has Vira^ for adjunct was ^so meant 
to indicate the identity of the Self having the indi-vidual 
dreamer (taijasa) for adjunct with the Self having Hiranya- 
garbha for adjimct, (Hiraqiyagarbha being the creator-god, 
first-bom at the beginning of a world-period,^the^cosmic in¬ 
tellect in which lie the subtle impressions (vasana) from 
which the gross world of Vira^ will emerge, cp. Byhad.Bh. 
V.v.l), and who also (cp.PraSna Bh.V.5) constitutes the total¬ 
ity of subtle bodies, likewise comi>osed of impressions, of all 
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creatures). There was also the intention to indicate the iden¬ 
tity of the Self of the individual in dreamless sleep with the 
Self having the adjunct called the Avyakta (the Unmanifest 
Principle, namely the undifferentiated seed-state or * causal' 
state of name and form before manifestation at the beginning 
of a world-period, not determinable as either identical with 
or different from the Self, from which first Hiranyagarbha and 
then Vira^ will spring, cp.Byhad.Bh.V.v.l). 

Here it is taught that the Self apparently hound down in wak¬ 
ing experience must arise from self-identification with the 
individual gross body^ take leave of the notion that he is an 
individual knowing subject^ and realize his nature as Vaitvd- 
nara. Likewise it is taught that Hiranyagarbha is the true 
nature of Taigasaj the individual enjoying dream experience. 

(T) Vilva, the Self in subjection to the illusion of waking 
experience, is faced by external objects. In his case, there¬ 
fore, Consciousness is experienced in the gross form of exter¬ 
nal objects. Here, however, in the case of Taijasa, the Self 
in subjection to the illusion of dream-experience. Conscious¬ 
ness is experienced merely in the form of subtle impressions. 
That is why there is reference to 'rarified experience'. 
(Man^.Bh.U) 

Here the revered Commentator speaks of a gross form of Con¬ 
sciousness and a subtle form of Consciousness that are objects 
of experience for the Self. From this we infer that he is 
denying that the Self is a knowing subject in the commonly 
accepted sense^ and affirming that the Self is the Lord, the 
Witness illumining the knowing subject as ordinarily con¬ 
ceived. 

(8) He is the Lord of all. He is omniscient. He is the Inner 
Ruler, He is the womb of all, the source of all beings and 
that into which they will finally dissolve back. (Man^.6) 

(9) At the time of the dissolution of the vital ener^ at 
death, the vital energy of those who formerly identified them¬ 
selves with limitations persists in unmanifest form. And, 
just in the same way, when dreamless sleep, as a state of non¬ 
particularity, comes over one who (in the waking state) has 
been identifying himself with the vital energy, the vital 
energy persists in unmanifest form and as seed for the fructi¬ 
fication of future experience. The Witness, also, is the same 
in both cases, the Witness of the Unmanifest. And this Wit¬ 
ness is identical with the (apparently multiple) 'Witnesses' 
of those who identify themselves with the finite (in the 
waking and dream states). So that the author of the Karikas 
was right to classify consciousness in dreamless sleep as 
'having become one' and as 'a single mass'. (G.K.Bh.1.2) 
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Here Prajna (the conscious one) and Prana (the cosmic vital 
energy) are treated as synonyms. Each is regarded as a seed 
that gives birth to the individual soul. And it is taught 
that when Prdjna is conditioned by the adjunct of dreamless 
sleep it is non-different from Consciousness supporting the 
world of name and form in its unmanifest state on the cosmic 
plane (aoydh^a), Prajna is also the seed of the individual 
soul in the sense of being (as Consciousness) the substratum 
of the illusory projection of the appearance of an individual 
subjectj having the experience of waking and dream. 


44 HOW THE SELF’S APPEARANCE OF 
HAVING THREE FORMS IS ILLUSORY 

The revered Commentator remarked, following universal experi¬ 
ence, 'The one in dreamless sleep is one with the cosmic Un¬ 
manifest principle, there being no distinctions in either of 
them*. (MaQ^.Bh.3, ad fin,) This statement requires careful 
attention. There are Vedic texts which say that, when the 
world is in the stage of dissolution between world-periods, 
name and form, in their unmanifest state, are one with the 
Self and can be referred to as 'the one Self. Thus we have 
'In the beginning this (world) was verily the Self, one only' 
(Ait.I.l) and others. And there are texts in the same spirit 
which say that in dreamless sleep, also, name and form are in 
unmanifest state and one with the Self. For instance, we 
have such texts as 'In the state of dreamless sleep, the 
sleeper has become all one, massed Consciousness, consisting 
of bliss, experiencing bliss' (Man^.S) and 'Yajnavalkya 
taught him "(In dreamless sleep) the seer is one, transparent 
like water, without a second. This is the realm of the Abso¬ 
lute, 0 Emperor. This is his highest state. This is his 
greatest attainment. This is his supreme realm (loka). This 
is his highest bliss"'(Byhad.IV.iii.32). The texts also 
speak of all manifestations of the vital energy, of the 
worlds, the gods and all creatures proceeding from the Self 
as associated with dreamless sleep. 'As a spider climbs up¬ 
wards on the web that has proceeded from its own spittle, as 
small sparks fly out from a fire, even so do all the mani¬ 
festations of the vital energy, all the worlds, all the gods 
presiding over them and all the creatures in them proceed 
forth (from this Self when the individual soul awakens from 
sleep)* (Byhad.II.i.20) . The Mag^ukya Upanishad, too, speaks 
of *the source of all beings and that to which they finally 
dissolve back' (Mai)^.6). 

Thus the method of communicating the Absolute by teaching 
that the Absolute undergoes the three states of waking, dream 
and dreamless sleep and that of teaching that it is the cause 
of the world belong together. In both cases it is taught 
that the origin, maintenance and dissolution of the world 
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proceed from the highest Lord, and this teaching is given to 
indicate that the world is non-different from Him. The name 
and form found in dream and waking exclude one another mutu¬ 
ally, and each lapses when the other is in play. Both lapse 
by nature in dreamless sleep. Hence we conclude that they are 
only superimposed on the Self through Ignorance. So our final 
conviction must be that the whole notion that the Self under¬ 
goes the three states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep is 
itself a mere illusion (maya). 

(1) The Veda teaches that there is a dissolution of the 
world (pralaya) and a re-projection in dreamless sleep and 
waking when it says: 'When one is in dreamless sleep and sees 
no dream, then he becomes one with this cosmic vital energy. 
Then speech, together with all names, enters back into him, as 
also the power of sight, together with all forms,-the power of 
hearing, together with all sounds, and the mind together with 
all thoughts. Then, when he awakens, just as sparks fly out 
in all directions from a blazing fire, so all the vital ener¬ 
gies (subtle organs of perception and action) spring forth 
from this Self to their respective stations, and from them 
come forth the gods, and from the gods the worlds' (Kausitaki 
III.3). U.S.Bh.I.iii.30) 

(2) For in the present context only those arguments that are 
sanctioned by the Veda may be resorted to, and that only as an 
auxiliary to the attainment of direct experience. For example, 
one may argue that since dream-experience and waking experi¬ 
ence are mutually exclusive they (are transient and so unreal 
and therefore) do not affect the Self; and because in dream¬ 
less sleep the world-appearance is lost and one unites with 
the Self, the real, it follows that one is the Self, the real, 
free from the world-appearance; because the world-appearance 
rises from the Absolute, it follows, from the law that ef¬ 
fects 8ire non-different from their material causes, that it is 
nothing other than the Absolute. It is reasoning of this kind 
that is legitimate. (B.S.Bh.II.i.6) 

(3) The upanishadic doctrine is that in dreamless sleep the 
individual soul unites (in pure identity) with the Absolute 
in its highest form, and that it is from the Absolute in its 
highest form that the world, beginning with the vital ener¬ 
gies (senses), springs forth (when the sotiI awakens). (B.S. 
Bh.I.iv.ie, cp.M.V.2U6,12) 

(U) There are Vedic texts which teach that the world, as ef¬ 
fect, is non-different from the Absolute, its material cause, 
without exception in past, present and future. For example 
we have, 'All this (world)--is but the Self (B?‘had.II.iv.6), 
'All this is but the Self alone' (Chand.VII.xxv.2), 'All this 
in front is verily but the Absolute, the immortal' (Mun^. 
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and 'Verily, all this is the Absolute' (Chand.III. 
xiv.l). Here, the refutation of the charge that, if the effect 
were non-different from the material cause, the cause would be 
tainted by the defects of the effect, is as follows. The 
cause has no real connection with the effect or with its at¬ 
tributes, since the effect is superimposed through Ignorance. 
The same argument holds against the view that the effect would 
taint the material cause with its defects when it dissolved 
back into it. 

•And in this connection there is another illustration. The 
magician is himself in no way affected in past, present or 
future by the magic display he has spread forth by his hyp¬ 
notic power (maya), as it is nothing real. And, in just the 
same way, the Self is unaffected by the illusory appearance of 
the world of transmigratory experience. Similarly, the one 
who sees a dream remains one and the same, and is not touched 
in his real nature by the drearn-illusion, as it does not per¬ 
sist with him when he is awake or when he has attained iden¬ 
tity with all in dreamless sleep. 

Likewise, the Witness of the three states of waking, dream 
and dreamless sleep is one. It never lapses, and is untouched 
by the three states, which themselves come and go. This ap¬ 
pearance of the supreme Self as characterized by the three 
states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep is a mere illusion, 
like the appearance (through misperception) of a rope as a 
snake. In this connection, a great Teacher who knew the true 
tradition about the meaning of the Upanishads has said, 'When 
the individual soul, asleep under a beginningless illusion, 

' finally awakens, he awakens to a knowledge of the unborn, 
sleepless, dreamless, non-dual reality' (G.K.I.l6). (B.S.Bh. 

II.i.9) 

(5) But if anyone thinks that, because (between the two af¬ 
firmations of the existence of the Absolute at Brhad.IV.iii.7 
and IV.iv.22) there is an intervening exposition of the three 
states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep, it follows that 
the text means to teach that the Absolute is by nature subject 
to transmigratory experience in any form, then he might as 
well set off for the east and find himself in the west. For 
the purpose of the texts in expounding the three states of 
waking, dream and dreamless sleep is not to declare that the 
Absolute is subject to these states or to transmigratory ex¬ 
perience in any form, but to show, on the contrary, that it 
is entirely bereft of the three states and that it. is not sub¬ 
ject to transmigratory experience in any form. (B.S.Bh.I.iii. 

U2) 

This was written in response to the passage in the Erhad- 
aranyaka Upanishad (iviiii.?) ^Which is the Self? It ^s the 
Svirit (viewed under adjuncts) with intellect predemynatvng 
(vifndna-maya) lying within the heax>t, with%n the V'l.tal 
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energies (subtle organs of perception and action)^ the inner 
light*, (See M,V,79^3J On the other hand in the Mandukya we 
find that the Self is first identified with forms such as 
Vaisvdnara (M,V,4Z^6) found in the waking state^ and other 
forms (Taijasaj Fradna^ M,V,2Z) found in the other states^ 
each as the case may he. But then afterwards there is a text 
beginning *Not with consciousness of the internal (mental) ^ 
realm^ not with consciousness of tl^ external realm,,, * which 
declares that the Self is not touched by any of the states. 
From this we conclude with certainty that mention of the three 
states was only made here in order to deny that the Self was 
subject to any state. 


45 DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE INDIVIDUAL 
SOUL AND THE LORD NEGATED THROUGH 
A CONSIDERATION OF THE THREE STATES 

There is another point that emerges through the teaching by 
the method of attributing the three states to the Self. To 
begin with, it comes out that the name and form of the waking 
state, and the bodies and organs composed of them, are imag¬ 
ined through Ignorance and are therefore illusory. Equally 
illusory is the alternation between consciousness and non¬ 
consciousness on the part of the individual souls that appear 
in that state, as also the notion that they enjoy the power to 
have knowledge as individual subjects and the power to act as 
individuals and to experience the results of their actions. 
Indeed, the whole notion of the distinction between an expe- 
riencer and his experience is illusory, along with all that 
goes with it. Also illusory, in that context, are the notions 
that the Lord is a 'lord’ in the literal sense, that He is the 
cause of the world, or that the individual souls are subject 
to His rule. Equally illusory is the notion that name and 
form persist as a remnant in the form of a seed-power in 
dreamless sleep and cosmic dissolution. For the seed-power 
there inferred falls within the realm of what is imagined 
through Ignorance. 

Hence the Veda declares that the soul in its true nature is 
none other than the Absolute, unborn and without a second. It 
also makes various specific denials, including the denial 
that the Self has internal or external consciousness relative 
to the internal (mental) or external (extra-mental) realms 
Imagined through Ignorance. And it affirms the true nature of 
the Self as Turiya, void of any touch of the three states or 
the realms belonging to them. 

(l) Name and form, imagined througih Ignorance as if they 
were the very nature of the Self, the omniscient Lord, inde¬ 
terminable either as the real principle or as anything 
(independent and) different from it, the seed of transmigra- 
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tory experience and the differentiated world, are spoken of in 
the Veda and Smrti as 'The Power of Maya belonging to the 
omniscient Lord' and as 'Nature' (prak^i:i). The omniscient 
Lord is different from them. For the Veda says 'The shining 
ether, verily, draws forth name and form. That in which they 
exist is the Absolute' (Chand.VIII.xiv.l). (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU) 

It is from the empirical standpoint that name and form are 
spoken of as indeterminable either as the real principle or as 
anything different^ relative to their illusory form as it ap¬ 
pears, But it should not be forgotten that it has already 
been shown at M, V, 25 that from the standpoint of the highest 
truth they are the Self, 

(2) Thus the Lord conforms to the conditioning adjuncts, 
wrought of name and form and set up by Ignorance, in the same 
sense that the ether conforms to the conditioning adjuncts 
such as the clay pot and the coconut water-vessel, etc. And 
within the realm of human experience He rules over the con¬ 
scious beings called individual souls, who are in truth noth¬ 
ing but his own Self, but who assume the limitations of the 
body, mind and senses in the same way that the ether of space 
assumes the limitations of the pots of different shapes and 
sizes in which it is apparently enclosed. But the body, mind 
and senses are wrought of name and form, which are set up by 
Ignorance. 

Hence the 'lordship' of the Lord, as well as His omni¬ 
science and omnipotence, exist in relation to conditioning 
adjuncts which are of the natiare of Ignorance. From the 
standpoint of ultimate truth, there can be no talk of any op¬ 
position between a Lord and His subjects, or of omniscience, 
etc., in the Self, in which all apparent conditioning adjuncts 
are' by nature annulled throu^ knowledge. And this has been 
declared in such Vedic passages as, 'Where he sees nothing 
else and hears nothing else and knows nothing else, that is 
the infinite' (Chand.VII.xxiv.l) and 'But when all has become 
his own Self, then what could a person see and with what?' 
(Byhad.IV.v.l5) In this way, the Upanishads as a whole teach 
that there is no empirical experience in the state of knowl¬ 
edge of the final truth. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU) 

(3) And the author of the Sutras, too, speaking from the 
standpoint of the highest truth, said 'Non-different from 
that*, (i.e. the world as effect is non-different from the 
Absolute as cause). Speaking from the standpoint of empirical 
experience, however, he says 'Let it be, as in the world' 
(B.S.II.i.l3), and describes how the Absolute can be repre¬ 
sented as a great ocean. Here he accepts the world of effects 
and the doctrine of real transformation (pariiiama) because it 
will be of use for the prescribed meditations on the Absolute 
associated with various finite forms. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, cp. 
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M.V.3l+,U) 

(U) Ignorance, which assumes the form of duality, is a wrong 
idea, like the wrong idea of a man that we may have when we 
misperceive a tree—stun^. Until one puts an end to Ignorance 
throu^ realizing the true nature of one's own Self as the 
constant and eternaJL Witness, raised above, all change, in the 
conviction 'I am the Absolute', the individual soul will re¬ 
main an individiial soul. But it is possible to emerge from 
the sense of identity with the complex of body, sense-organs, 
mind and intellect. This occurs when one is enlightened 
through Vedic teaching.... 

One then becomes awake to the true nature of one's own Self 
as the constant and eternal Witness, raised above all change. 
One rises above the sense of identity with this body and its 
organs. Verily, one who succeeds in this realizes his own 
true Self as the constant and eternal Witness, raised above 
all change. (B.S.Bh.I.iii.l9, cp. M.V.U3,3) 

( 5 ) Moreover, when one becomes awake to the non-difference of 
the soul and the Absolute throu^ such texts teaching their 
non-difference as 'That thou art', this puts an end to the no¬ 
tion that the individual soul is suffering transmigration and 
also to the notion that the Absolute is a world-creator. (B.S. 
Bh.II.i.22) 

(6) We see in the world that, in childhood and other early 
states of life, virility and other such attributes are present 
in rudimentary form, but are taken as not present because they 
are not actually perceived, while in youth and other later 
states they become manifest. And it cannot be that in youth 
they suddenly emerge from non-existence, or we would find 
them suddenly emerging in eunuchs, for example. 

In the same way, this connection of the soul with the in¬ 
tellect that we are discussing exists in potential form during 
dreamless sleep and periods of world-dissolution, and then 
manifests again at the time of awakening or of creation. (B.S. 
Bh.II.iii.3l) 

( 7 ) And when this world dissolves at the end of a world- 
period it is not completely dissolved, for a potentiality 
(^akti) remains over. When it rises up again (at the begin¬ 
ning of the next world-period) it does so on the basis of 
this potentiality. (B.S.Bh.I.iii.30) 

(8) Thus, although there are no distinctions in the Self in 
its true nature, we see that this dream-like empirical ex¬ 
perience of distinctions continues regularly during the period 
of world manifestation, based on wrong knowledge (even though 
punctuated by intervals of dreamless sleep when wrong knowl¬ 
edge is in abeyance). Therefore we should infer by analogy 
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that a potentiality (^akti) for future distinctions remains in 
the period of world-dissolution, too, this potentiality itself 
being a mere appearance, conditioned by wrong knowledge. (B.S. 
Bh.II.i,9) 

Vhat is being affirmed here is that potentialities (sakti) like 
that for contact with or separation from the intellect, in¬ 
ferred to exist in dreamless sleep and cosmic dissolution, are 
themselves only imagined through Ignorance, 

(9) Indeed, if the word 'Being’ were here understood as pure 
Being without seed, those dissolved in dreamless sleep or in 
the dissolution at the end of a world-period could not emerge 
again. Or, alternatively, those who had been liberated would 
be reborn, as there would be no difference between them and the 
ones in bondage in point of having no seeds of future rebirth 
(after death). Moreover, such a doctrine would render the 
upanishadic teachings on spiritual knowledge pointless, as 
there would be no seeds to be burnt up by knowledge. Hence, 
throughout the whole range of the Veda, Being is only called 
'vital energy' or referred to as the cause of the world when 

it is assumed to be associated with seeds. And that is why 
(in order to bring out the final truth) there has to be expli¬ 
cit denial of association with seeds in certain other texts, 
such as 'the transcendent, beyond the Indestructible principle'' 
(MuQ^.II.i.2), 'He alone exists within and without. Unborn' 
(Mun^.II.i.2), 'from which words fall back' (Taitt.II.9) and 
'"neither this nor that"' (Byhad.II.iii.6). (G.K.Bh.1.2) 

(10) The production of all entities, whether they belong in 
the realm of Vi^va, Taijasa or Prajna (M.V.23), is a 'produc¬ 
tion* through the illusion of name and form set up by Igno¬ 
rance, of things that (in their true nature as the Absolute) 
are already real. (G.K.Bh,I.6) 

(11) Not with consciousness of the internal realm, not with 
consciousness of the external realm, not with consciousness of 
both, not a mass of (undifferentiated) consciousness, not intu¬ 
itively omniscient, not non-conscious, not visible, not within 
the scope of practical experience, intangible, indefinable, 
unthinkable, indescribable, whose proof lies solely in the no¬ 
tion 'the Self, being the dissolution of all pli^ality, per¬ 
fectly peaceful, auspicious (Siva), without duality. This is 
how they conceive 'the Fourth'. This is the Self. This is 
what has to be known. (Muq^.T) 


46 HOW THE SELF IS IN NO WAY TOUCHED 
BY PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 

Here we have only expounded five of the ways used for 
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communicating the Absolute, such as the teaching that it is the 
cause of the world and so on, and that only in the most general 
terms. But it should be enough to show that other less impor¬ 
tant applications of the method of false attribution followed 
by subsequent denial are also valid. In this way, students 
should be able to deduce the pattern of the other methods used. 
Whatever characteristics are attributed to the Self as a means 
to awaken the student to ultimate reality are always finally 
denied. This is the heart of the method. It is in this spirit 
that the Veda attributes to the Self that existence as an indi¬ 
vidual soul that is familiar from worldly experience. And to 
this soul it attributes possession of a body and its appendages, 
also birth and the other changes of the life-cycle, power to 
act and undergo experience in the world, rebirth and transition 
to other worlds, followed by re-embodiment on this earth on the 
expiry of the karmic merit and demerit that carried it away. 

And it teaches also how one who has lost all love for the world 
comes to the feet of a Guru, listens to his teaching, ponders 
over the meaning of what he has heard and acquires release from 
transmigration through understanding it. We have already ex¬ 
plained (M.V.27) how even this contact with revealed teaching 
only takes place within the realm of Ignorance. And though the 
Self is thus associated with practical experience at all levels, 
it undergoes no change as a result, any more than the shell, 
the rope and the pure and Infinite ether of the sky are affec¬ 
ted by the silver, the snake and the roof-like shape and im¬ 
purities (of clouds and dust) falsely attributed to them in 
the course of worldly experience. 

The Self is ever identical with the Absolute, eternal, pure, 
conscious and free. In worldly experience it appears both to 
support and be concealed by Ignorance. Yet this does not in¬ 
troduce any change into its nature. The Vedic texts proclaim¬ 
ing the identity of the Self with the Absolute, such as 'That 
thou art* (Chand.VI.viii.7) and *I am the Absolute* (B];^had. 
I.iv.lO) affirm just this. Even at the time when the rope and 
the shell are appearing as snake and silver, there is in fact 
no snake or silver. In the same way, even at the time when 
one appears to be undergoing transmigratory experience, there 
is no real transmigratory experience occurring in the Sell, 
which is why the competent authorities bring forward these 
examples of the rope-snake and the rest. 

There is, however, this difference between the examples and 
the thing they illustrate. In the examples, the snake and the 
rest do not really exist in the rope and the rest. It is 
simply that the perceiver erroneously supposes the snake and 
the rest to be there, and thinks and speaks accordingly. The 
case with the thing these examples illustrate, namely illu¬ 
sions in regard to the Self or Absolute is somewhat different. 
Here we have a case of practical experience of relation with 
the Self set up by erroneous knowledge. The difference is 
that here even the notion that the erroneous knowledge ever 
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belonged to the Self, as well as its cancellation, are both 
seen to belong to the realm of Ignorance. In the case of such 
superimpositions as the rope-snake, each superimposition is 
experienced as a wrong notion. Similarly, the superimposition 
of the not-self onto the Self is also experienced as a wrong 
notion. But occasional wrong notions such as the rope-snake 
arise and suffer cancellation while the individual knowing 
subject remains in being as such. This, however, is not the 
case with the superimposition of the not-self onto the Self. 
For the superimposition onto the Self of the notion that it is 
an individual knowing subject is part of that general super- 
imposition of the not-self onto the Self. And when that lat¬ 
ter superimposition is cancelled, the whole notion of an em¬ 
pirical experiencer is cancelled with it. 

One cannot conceive this root-superlmposition of the not- 
self onto the Self as having either a beginning or an end in 
time. For time itself only comes into existence with this 
superimposition. And the authorities speak of it as begin¬ 
ningless and endless (M.V.46,12). And it must not be forgot¬ 
ten that we have already shown that the whole notion of Igno¬ 
rance and enlightenment itself belongs to the realm of Igno¬ 
rance (M.V.27,1, etc.). 

(1) The Self appears to undergo birth through the multipli¬ 
city of souls, just as the ether of space appears to undergo 
birth through the multiplicity of new forms into which it ap¬ 
pears to be enclosed through the production of pots (cp. M.V. 
27 ,^). The ether is also the example to explain the apparent 
rise of new objects like pots through the compounding of the 
elements (since the elements are taught to proceed from the 
ether and the effect is nothing over and above the material 
cause). (G.K.III.3, cp. M.V.75,9) 

( 2 ) The Self stands within all bodies, motionless and unaf¬ 
fected, like the ether of space, whether they die or are born, 
whether they go, come or stand still. All bodies and organs 
are appearances proj.ected like dreams by the power of illusion 
inherent in the Self. Their existence cannot be established 
logicedly, whether they €a:e taken as ^varying in eminence or 

as all the same. (G.K.III.9-10; for §ri Sankara's comm., see 

M.V.21*2,6-7) 

( 3 ) Nor does (the appearance of) being affected by Ignorance 
or (the appearance of) its removal make the slightest differ¬ 
ence to the real. Imagine the case of a person in thick 
darkness, mistaking a rope lying on the ground for a snake. 

He feels afraid, treiribles and runs away. But suppose another 
person says to him, 'Do not be afraid. Kiat is not a snake. 
It is a rope*. And suppose that on hearing this he gets rid 
of his fear and trembling and stops running away. In such a 
case, it will make no difference to the reality (the rope) 
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whether the snake-idea is present or has been removed. It is 
the same in the case of the Self. (B.S.Bh.I.iv.6) 

There is no difference in the reality^ the rope^ either when 
the snake-idea comes or when it is removed. In the same way^ 
there is no difference in the Self when the ruction that it is 
affected by Ignorance is present^ or when it is removed. That 
is the point being made, 

(U) Perhaps you will object that it is inconceivable that the 
Absolute should be concealed by Ignorance. But such an objec¬ 
tion would be wrong. For knowledge of the Absolute is recom¬ 
mended in the Veda. When a piece of shell is lying within the 
field of vision, one does not inform anyone that that is what 
it is, and say "This is a piece of shell, not a piece of sil¬ 
ver’, unless it has been erroneously perceived as silver. In 
the same way, unless there had been false superimpositions 
made onto the Absolute throu^ Ignorance, there would not have 
to be exhortations to rise to a knowledge of the unity and 
sole reality of the Absolute in such texts as, ’All this is 
the Absolute’ (Chand.VI.ii.l), 'All this is the Self’ (Mu;i^. 
Il.ii.ll) and ’This duality is not anything other than the 
Absolute’ (Byhad.IV.iv.l9). (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.lO) 

One has to accept that the Absolute is concealed by Ignorance^ 
as the teachings in the Veda about knowledge are inexplicable 
otherwise. That is the point being made, 

(5) We do not say, the opponent claims, that there is no 
superimposition onto the Absolute of attributes it does not 
possess, superimposition paraJ-lel with the false superinqposi- 
tion of the attributes of silver onto a shell. What we say 
is that the Absolute is not the cause of superimposition onto 
itself of attributes that it does not possess, and that it is 
not the author of Ignorance. 

Very well, replies the Advaitin. We agree that the Abso¬ 
lute is not the author of Ignorance and that it is not de¬ 
luded by it either. Even so, there is nothing other than the 
Absolute which is the author of Ignorance, and no other con¬ 
scious being apart from the Absolute that is deluded by it, 
as we know from such texts as, ’There is no other knower but 
He’ (Byhad.III.vii.23), ’There is no other knowing principle 
apart from that’ (Byhad.III.viii.il), ’That thou art’ (Chand. 
VI.viii.T), ’The Absolute knew itself alone’ (Byhad.I.iv.lO), 
’I am the Absolute’ (Byhad.I.iv.lO) and ’He who thinks "I am 
one and He another does not know"’ (Byhad.I.iv.lO) (Byhad.Bh. 
I.iv.lO) 

Here it is taught^ on the authority of the Veda^ that from 
the standpoint of Ignorance the Absolute is afflicted with 
Ignorance^ while from the standpoint of the final truth it is 
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free from it, 

(6) But it would not be right to say that this absence of in¬ 
dividual experience (in enlightenment) is conditional on the 
attainment of any particular state. For the text 'That thou 
arV (Chand.VI.viii.7) shows that the fact of one's true Self 
being the Absolute is not conditional upon any particiilar 
state. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, cp. M.V.l69,15) 

What this means is that the Self is not really an individual 
transmigrant soul even in the state where the appearance of 
being one is being superimposed onto it, 

(T) Verily, this is that great unborn Self, beyond decay, 
death and fear. The Absolute, indeed, is fearless. He who 
knows the Absolute as fearless verily becomes the Absolute. 
(Byhad.IV.iv.25) 

Sankara*s Cormentary: Here the whole message of the Upani- 
shad is condensed in brief. It was to convey this idea prop¬ 
erly that the false notions of origination, maintenance and 
withdrawal of action, its factors and results, were first at¬ 
tributed to the Self. And then finally the truth was communi¬ 
cated by denying all that, eind negating all distinctions that 
had been falsely attributed to the Self, through the formula 
'neither this nor that'. 

(8) The Self is imagined as different unreal beings and is 
also conceived as 'non-dual'. Even the unreal beings only 
manifest through the Self in its non-dual aspect. Therefore 
it is non-duality that is truly propitious. (G.K.II.33) 

Sankara*s Conmentary: And so the Self, although in truth 
it is only the Self and ever uniform in nature, is imagined as 
different unreal beings, such as the cosmic vital energy, and 
also conceived in its final!]^ true form, comparable to the 
rope as substratum of the imaginary snake. And these unreal 
beings, such as the cosmic vital energy, can only be imagined 
on account of the non-dual principle — pure Being, the Self. 
For there cannot be a piece of imagination without a substra¬ 
tum on which it is imagined. And thus it is non-duality that 
is alone truly propitious, even when fed-se imagination is in 
play. For the non-dual never lapses, being itself the sole 
substratum of all imaginations. But the illusions of imagina¬ 
tion are unpropitious. 

(9) Perhaps you will object that there is a difference bet¬ 
ween the Self when it is the victim of Ignorance and the Self 
when it is not, just as there is a difference between sight 
that is and sight that is not afflicted by the disease of 
double-vision. But the objection would be wrong. For the 
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text 'It only seems to think, it only seems to move' (B^-had. 
rV.iii.T) denies that the Self coiald be, on its own, the victim 
of Ignorance. And the error called Ignorance arises from the 
collaboration of several different processes (and not from the 
Self alone). And this (our denial that the Self is the victim 
of Ignorance) agrees with the fact that Ignorance stands over 
against the Self as an object which it witnesses. (Byhad.Bh. 
IV,iv.6, cp. M.V.101,7) 

(10) Similarly, in the sentence 'He sees the piece of shell as 
silver', the word 'shell' means the actual shell, whereas the 
word 'silver' implies the imaginary idea of silver. One merely 
imagines silver, althou^ there is in fact no silver there. 
(B.S.Bh.IV.i.5) 

(11) For the final means of knowledge (the highest texts of 
the Veda, which yield knowledge of the Self), brings to an end 
the notion that the Self is an individual knowing subject em¬ 
ploying means of knowledge. And this final means of knowledge 
(the Veda) itself ceases to be a means of knowledge the moment 
it brings that notion to an end, just as the (apparent) means 
of knowledge that prevailed in dream (dream-perception, dream- 
inference, etc.) cease to be authoritative on waking. And we 
see in the world that a means of knowledge does not promote 
any further activity once the object in view has been known. 

(Bh.G.Bh.II.69, cp. M.V.190,5) 

After the shell has once been known^ means of knowledge are no 
longer employed to discover it. In the same way^ once one’s 
own Self has been known in its true state free from the idea 
that it is an individual knowing subject^ the Self is no long¬ 
er a ’knower’ in the empirical sense^ nor is there any further 
employment of means of knowledge to obtain knowledge of that 
supreme metaphysical principle. That is the point being made, 

(12) This natural (uncaused) beginningless and endless super¬ 
imposition, which is of the nature of false supposition and is 
the origin of the notion that one is an individual capable of 
action and experience, is directly familiar to everybody. (B.S. 
Bh.I.i.1, intro.) 

Here superimposition is said to be beginningless and endless 
and directly familiar in cormon experience, ^ This affirmation 
is made on the assumption that there is an individual subject 
employing means of knowledge^ as it is presented in empirical 
experience. The next sentence brings out how knowledge of 
the unity and sole reality of the Self cancels the sense that 
one is an individtual knowing subject (and cancels time with 
it). So there is no contradiction between what was said 
first and what is said later. 
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47 WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO SPEAK 
OF THE FALSITY OF DUALITY? 

There Is a further point that can be seen to emerge from our 
discussion so far. It is that duality is false and subject to 
cancellation through knowledge. But it should be clearly un¬ 
derstood that duality is not accepted as any second real thing 
standing over against the Absolute, but rather as something ul¬ 
timately non-different from it. From a phrase like 'Superim¬ 
position is a synthesis of the real with the false, and all 
practical experience is based on it', one should not draw the 
wrong conclusion that superimposition is ever really performed 
or that it really exists and has to be cancelled by knowledge. 
For false attribution and subsequent negation themselves have 
significance only within the realm of Ignorance. For this 
reason, from the standpoint of the highest truth Advaltlns 
should not be considered and spoken of as people who proclaim 
the falsity of the world. They should be considered, rather, 
as people who proclaim the sole existence and (undifferentia¬ 
ted) reality of the Self. A false notion cannot be real while 
it lasts and then undergo obliteration at the time of correc¬ 
tion. We find in the world that a rope, for example, will re¬ 
main exactly what it is, even if it be falsely imagined as a 
snake or the like. And in the same way, the Absolute remains 
what it is, even when it is falsely imagined as the world and 
the soul and so forth. This is the finally accepted truth. 

(l) Does it then follow that everything that is perceived is 
non-being, like a rope misperceived as a snake? No. That is 
not our position. For we hold that it is invariably real Being 
that is perceived, only it is perceived \mder the distinctions 
of dueility and hence as different from what it really is. Thus 
we do not maintain that anything anywhere is non-being. 

The rationalist philosophers (Naiyayikas and Vai^e§ikas) 
believe in the existence of entities other than pure Being. 
Hence they speak of the non-existence of these entities before 
their rise and after their final destruction. But we do not 
believe that any entity other than pure Being exists anywhere 
or at any time, whether a name or a named object. On the con¬ 
trary, it is invariably Being to which some other name is 
given through the notion of it as something else. It is 
parallel with the case of the snake-illusion, where it is in 
fact the rope that is called a snake under the impression that 
it is a snake. And it is parallel with the normal worldly 
practice of thinking of the lianp of clay or the clay pot as 
different from the clay and calling them * the lump' and 'the 
pot*. But for those who discern the rope in its true nature, 
the name and notion of the snake cease, as do the name and 
notion of the pot and the rest in the case of those who dis¬ 
tinctly perceive the true nature of the clay.^ And in just the 
same way the name and notion of all modifications of Being 
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into other forms cease for those who discern the true nature 
of pure Being. For, as the texts say, the latter is *that 
from which words fall hack without attaining it, together with 
the mind' (Taitt.II.U) and 'He who is beyond all definitions 
and without support' (Taitt.II.T)• (Chand.Bh.VI.ii.3, cp. M.V. 
138 , 12 ) 

The text is saying that^ just as in the case of those commit¬ 
ting a perceptual error in the worlds the name and idea of a 
snake one wrongly referred to the reality^ the rope^ sOj in 
the case of those who do not have true knowledge of the Ahso- 
lute^ the name and idea of the world are wrongly referred to 
the reality 3 the Absolute, 

(2) It will be like the application of the name and notion 
'man' to a tree-stump not clearly recognized as such in the 
twilight, or like the application of the name and notion of 
silver to a piece of shell unwittingly mistaken for silver. 

How, then, can one say that the word and notion 'I' , when ap¬ 
plied to the complex of the individual soul and its bodies and 
organs, are a case of figurative usage, when they arise from 
failure to distinguish the Self from the non-self? Profound 
scholars, who know the distinction between Self and not-self 
in theory, apply the name and notion of 'I* to the body throu^ 
confusion, just like shepherds and goatherds. Hence those who 
maintain that an eternal Self exists as something quite sepa¬ 
rate from the body and its organs apply the notion of *1* to 
the body and organs not figuratively but erroneously. There¬ 
fore, because possession of a body is conditioned by erroneous 
ideas, it stands proved that the enlightened one is dis¬ 
embodied while still alive. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U, cp. M.V.lUl,6) 

The point being made is that the name and notion 'J' that 
arise falsely in relation to the complex of bodies and organs 
in the case of the individual soul^ like the false names and 
notions that may arise in regard to a tree-stump or a piece of 
shelly have for their sole real object the Self^ the substra¬ 
tum of the false body-idea. In all such cases^ one should 
avoid the error of supposing that anything exists over and 
above the substratum. We have already (M,V,Z5) refuted the 
notion of crude minds that imaginary entities like the rope- 
snake undergo any real production, 

(3) If the world of plurality really existed, it would no 
doubt re al ly come to an end. But this duality is a mere inva¬ 
sion. Non-duality is the final truth, (G.K.I.IT) 

Ankara *s Commentary: But the world of plurality no more 
exists than a snake imagined in a rope. A snake imagined in 
a rope through an erroneous idea is not something that actu¬ 
ally exists and is then later brovight to an end through 
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discriminatory knowledge. The case with a mass hypnotist's 
display is similar. When the spell is removed from the spec¬ 
tators* eyes, we cannot say that any existent reality has 
ceased to he. And similar again is the case with this mere 
illusion of duality called the world. All that really exists 
is the non-dual Self, con^arahle to the rope in the rope-snake 
illusion, or to the mass hypnotist in the case of the magi¬ 
cian's display. Hence the meaning is that no world of plural¬ 
ity either comes into being or comes to an end (cp. M.V.227,3* 
note). 

Here again we have a denial that the imagined world of •plural¬ 
ity either exists or passes away^ any more than the rope-snake 
either exists or passes away, 

(U) The form of the soul in which it appears to be an indivi¬ 
dual capable of action and experience, tainted by attachment 
and aversion and other defects, and subject to various evils, 
is set up by Ignorance and is not real in the hipest sense. 

Its true form as the highest Lord, having the opposite charac¬ 
teristics, such as freedom from all evil, is realized in knowl¬ 
edge through the dissolution of the false form set up by Igno¬ 
rance, as the rope is known through the dissolution of the 
rope-snake. (B.S.Bh.I.iii.l9) 

Here also it is said that the erroneously imagined state of 
being an individual soul^ though not a real faotj is dissolved 
through knowledge^ like the rope-snake and the rest, 

(5) The water and other features of a mirage are nothing over 
and above the stretch of desert on which they appear, since 
their existence is exhausted in their being seen and their na¬ 
ture is inexplicable. In the same way, it should be seen that 
this world of experiencers and experienced objects is nothing 
over and above the Absolute. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU) 

(6) Differences of form are accepted as being imagined 
through Ignor€Lnce. If the real shows distinctions of form 
that are only imagined through Ignorance it is not thereby 
invested with real parts. The moon does not in fact become 
many when seen as if many by an eye afflicted with double¬ 
vision. The Absolute becomes apparently, subject to transfor¬ 
mation (parinama) and to all empirical experience through ap- 
pairent distinctions consisting of name and form, manifest and 
unmanifest, which are imagined through Ignorance and are in¬ 
determinable either as being the metaphysical reality itself 
or as being anything different. In its ultimately true form, 
however, it remains beyond all empirical e^erience and not 
subject to transformation. (B.S.Bh.II.i.27) 

The point being made here is as follows. There is no real 
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plurality in the moon seen by one afflicted with double¬ 
vision, Similajrlyy there are no real distinctions in the Ab¬ 
solute, It undergoes no distinction on account of name and 
form (reading ndma-rupa)j either in their manifest or their 
unmanifest state. For such distinctions are only imagined 
through Ignorance, Nor is the Absolute the actual sidDStratum 
of any real experiences of transformations and so on intro¬ 
duced by name and form, 

48 HOW IN THE STATE OF EMPIRICAL 
EXPERIENCE A DISTINCTION AMONG 
MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE IS OBSERVED 

We know from many texts that, in the maimer already explained, 
the Upanishads do not admit any reality over and above the Ab¬ 
solute or Self. For instance, we have ’All this world is the 
Absolute; the Absolute is the greatest' (Muij^.II,ii.l2), 
'Where he sees nothing else and hears nothing else and knows 
nothing else, that is the infinite' (Chand.VII.xxiv.l), 'All 
this is but the Self alone' (Chand.VII.xxv.2), 'All this 
(world) is but the Self (B^had.II.iv.6), 'All this has this 
(Being) for its Self, that is the real, that thou art' (Chand. 
VI.viii.7) and 'There is no plurality here' (Byhad.IV.iv.19). 

Nevertheless, it is affirmed that before the Absolute is 
known in this way, all experience arising from authoritative 
means of knowledge in the worldly and Vedic spheres holds 
good as perceived. The Vedanta does not admit that one can 
argue away what is actually perceived, in the manner of the 
total Nihilists. Within this state of empirical experience, 
there is resort to a distinction between different criteria 
for valid knowledge according to whether one adopts the 
standpoint of worldly experience or the standpoint of Vedic 
teaching. 

The worldly standpoint is the natural one, associated with 
attachment and aversion and so forth. Action performed from 
this standpoint and arising from motives based on natural 
knowledge does one harm. But a person may acquire control of 
his senses and act only according to Vedic teaching. He is 
then said to be following the Vedic standpoint, and this is 
the difference between the worldly and Vedic standpoints in 
regard to action. 

But a distinction also has to be drawn between the worldly 
and the Vedic standpoint in knowledge. Here the worldly 
standpoint is that where the individual, through natural ways 
of thinking, or, as we might say, on the mere basis of per¬ 
ception and the other empirical means of knowledge, identi¬ 
fies himself with the complex of his bodies and organs, hav¬ 
ing the feelings ’I' and 'mine' in regard to them. The Vedic 
standpoint arises when he follows the Veda and identifies 
himself with the pure Self, which is untouched by the bodies 
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and organs and is not an individual capable of action and ex¬ 
perience. The terms 'Vedic standpoint', 'standpoint of the 
Q^is' and 'standpoint of the final truth' are used as synonyms, 
as also are 'worldly standpoint', 'natural standpoint' and 
'standpoint of empirical experience'. And the Vedic standpoint^ 
in which the final truth is seen, is that of the Acarya who has 
seen that truth, and may also be called the 'Acarya's stand¬ 
point '. 

Sometimes we have the experience 'vision in line with', as 
when a person may follow the teachings of the Veda and Acarya 
and may suppose his own experience to be in line with theirs. 
Thus, when commenting on the text 'Those wise ones who see Him 
situated within their own bodies' (Ka^ha II.ii.l2), the re¬ 
vered Commentator explains it as saying 'Those whose minds are 
restrained from all internal and external Ideation and enjoy 
direct experience of the Lord, following the teachings of the 
Acarya and the Veda'. We have already seen that the Veda 
teaches that, while a person is still in the realm of Igno¬ 
rance, his first step is to reject the natural worldly stand¬ 
point through the Vedic standpoint and to set forth on that 
highest path which brings both worldly welfare and final beati¬ 
tude (M.V.26 and 27). And we have also mentioned (M.V.28) that^ 
after knowledge of the Self, perception and the other empiri¬ 
cal means of knowledge, as also Vedic teaching, no longer ap¬ 
ply. 

(1) This ordinary empirical experience of the world, solidly 
established as it is through all the various means of knowl¬ 
edge, cannot be argued away without prior knowledge of some 
other reality. For where no exception can be shown, an estab¬ 
lished rule holds. (B.S.Bh.II.ii.31, cp. M.V.172,5) 

(2) He who acts according to his whim, rejecting the rules 
for conduct laid down in the Veda, does not attain happiness 
in this life or in heaven after it, and fails to realize the 
true goal of life. Therefore it is the Veda that is your au¬ 
thority for what you should and should not do. One should 
perform one's actions here below with full knowledge of what 
the Veda prescribes and prohibits, (Bh.G.XVI.23,2U) 

( 3 ) A person's nature, associated with desire and aversion, 
will impel him to act according to its dictates, and this will 
lead him to abandon his own proper duty and assume that of 
another. But desire and aversion can be controlled by their 
enemy, discriminative knowledge. And when a person follows 
this course he comes to see the world from the Vedic stand¬ 
point and is no longer at the mercy of his natural disposi¬ 
tion. (Bh.G.Bh.III.3U) 

(U) No doubt Brahma Sutra II.i.2U said: 'If you say that the 
Vedic Absolute cannot be the cause of the world because in the 
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case of a conscious efficient cause we regularly find resort 
to instruments, whereas it is not admitted that the Absolute 
resorts to instruments, we reply that you are wrong, for the 
process is conceivable on the analogy of the flow of milk from 
the udders of a cow'. But this was only advanced from the 
standpoint of secular reasoning to show that an effect can 
take place of its own accord without the need for an external 
instrument. From the standpoint of Vedic revelation, however, 
all things depend on the Lord, and this doctrine we in no way 
abandon. (B.S.Bh.II.ii.3) 

(5) But the teaching is given from the Vedic standpoint, as 
in the case of Vamadeva. (B.S.I.i.30) 

Sankara^s Commentary: The god Indra, through attaining the 
standpoint of the R§is, became aware of himself as the supreme 
Self. He had the conviction, in agreement with the Veda, 
'Verily, I am the Absolute'. So he taught '(Since I am the 
Absolute), know me alone' (Kausitaki III.l). 

(6) Perhaps you will say that the statement 'Even though he 
were to kill a-ll these creatures he would not kill them' is 
only an eulogy, but, even so, a contradiction. But in fact 
there is no difficulty here. The problem is solved when we 
take into account the two standpoints from which things may be 
seen, the worldly (or empirical) standpoint and the standpoint 
of absolute truth. The Lord is saying, 'Even though he may 
appear to have killed them from the standpoint of empirical 
experience, from which standpoint he would take body, senses 
and mind as the Self and think 'I am the killer', from the 
standpoint of ultimate truth, as just explained, he is not the 
killer, and is not bound (to further transmigratory experience) 
by any act of killing. (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.IT) 

(T) Perhaps you will object that if one claims perfect unity 
for the Absolute there will be a total absence of any plural¬ 
ity or variety. And then perception and the other secular 
means of knowledge would be contradicted. They would just be 
erroneous cognitions, like the false notions of a man and the 
like that may arise in regard to a tree-stump seen in the 
dark. The Vedic texts which deal with prescribed and pro¬ 
hibited actions, too, depend on difference. If that were ab¬ 
sent, they would stand contradicted. Even that part of the 
Veda which deals wi£h liberation depends on such distinctions 
as that between pupil and Teacher, and would be impossible 
without them,... 

To this we reply as follows. There is nothing wrong. All 
empirical experiences that occur before one has realized that 
one's Self is the Absolute are taken as real, like the ex-^ 
periences of a dream before awakening. Until the realization 
of the unity and sole, reality of the Self, no one has the 
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idea that such phenomena as the means of empirical knowledge, 
the objects of such knowledge and the resultant cognitions are 
false. On the contrary, before realizing that their Self in 
its true nature is the Absolute, all living beings identify 
themselves with those very phenomena, feeling *1’ and ’mine* 
in relation to them through Ignorance. Thus all worldly ex¬ 
perience and Vedic teaching hold good before one realizes that 
one's true Self is the Absolute. Ordinary people, when asleep, 
see beings of high and low degree in dreams. And this knowl¬ 
edge is felt to be genuine perception until awakening, and 
there is no notion during the dream that only an appearance of 
perception is in play. It is the same with waking perception 
before realization of the Self. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, cp.M.V.lU6,5; 
165, note) 


49 TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE WITHOUT ADJUNCTS AFFIRM 
ITS EXISTENCE: TEXTS ON THE ABSOLUTE WITH 
ADJUNCTS PRESCRIBE THEMES FOR MEDITATION 


The Absolute is taught in two ways in the Upanishads, with and 
without conditioning adjuncts. Its form with adjuncts is 
also called 'with form' and 'with attributes'. We have exam¬ 
ples of its being taught in this way in such texts as 'With a 
golden beard and golden hair, golden right up to the tips of 
his nails' (Chand.I.vi.6) and 'He is the one acting in all 
activity, He is the one desiring in all good desires. He in¬ 
cludes all odours and tastes' (Chand.III.xiv.2). And the Ab¬ 
solute is taught as being without conditioning adjuncts in 
such texts as 'Partless, actionless, motionless, faultless, 
untainted* (^ve’t.VI. 19) and 'Neither this nor that' (B^had. 


II.iii.6). 

Here, one might well accept that the Absolute without ad¬ 
juncts was communicated through the method of false attribu¬ 
tion followed by subsequent retraction, already described. 

But the student might also wonder what role the texts speak¬ 
ing of the Absolute associated with adjuncts played in this 
process. And again, one might suppose that the Absolute with 
adjuncts and the Absolute without them could not really be 
the same entity. For having adjuncts and not having them are 
contradictory states. If this were the case, the teaching 
would be inauthoritative, as it would imply contradictions in 
upanishadic doctrine. And so one would have to ask, 'Should 
we take it that texts speaking of the Absolute without ad¬ 
juncts are auxiliaries to those speaking of it with adjuncts, 
and should therefore be treated as subordinate? Or is it 
rather that the texts speaking of the Absolute with adjuncts 
are auxiliaries to those speaking of it as without adjuncts, 
so that the texts on the Absolute with adjuncts should be 

treated as subordinate? ^ , 

And there is another point. There are texts which declare 
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a reward for knowledge of the Absolute with adjuncts gained 
through particular meditations. For instance, 'He who knows 
thus rises above all evil' (Chand,I,vi,7), 'Through this he ob¬ 
tains the worlds beyond the sun and also the desires of the 
gods' (Chand.I.vii.?) and 'And so through this he obtains the 
worlds below the sun and also the desires of men' (Chand. 
I.vii.S). There are also texts mentioning the reward for 
knowledge of the Absolute without adjuncts, such as 'What de¬ 
lusion, what grief, can there be for one who sees the unity of 
all?' (Isa 7) and 'All are liberated, immortal in the highest 
sense' (Mu^tJ.III.ii.S). Some therefore hold that one cannot 
believe that all the Upanishads combine to teach the Absolute 
according to a single method, since there is no criterion to 
show why one should reject some texts and accept others. 

On this point revered Badarayai^a has said, 'The Absolute is 
certainly without form, as the texts speaking of it thus are 
concerned primarily with affirming its existence as such' (B.S. 
III.ii.l4). The Absolute has to be understood as being verily 
without conditioning adjuncts, not as confined within adjuncts 
and having internal distinctions of form such as colour and so 
forth. Why? Because the texts speaking of the Absolute with¬ 
out adjuncts are primarily concerned with affirming its exist¬ 
ence and indicating its true nature. 

And Badaraya^a has also explained the place of the texts 
speaking of the Absolute associated with apparent conditioning 
adjuncts in the words 'And because they may be interpreted on 
the analogy of light, they are not useless' (B.S.III.ii.15). 

The texts affirming that the Absolute has form are not use¬ 
less, for they are concerned with teaching about prescribed 
meditations. It does not follow from the mere fact that there 
are texts speaking of the Absolute as conditioned by form 
that the Absolute has form in reality. When light is viewed 
through apparent conditioning adjuncts, for example as passing 
between the fingers and so on, it may appear to be curved, but 
it does not follow that it is curved in its true nature. The 
same is true in the case of the Absolute. For it was shown 
earlier (B.S.Bh.Ill,ii.11) that the conditioning adjuncts ap¬ 
parently affecting the Absolute are aspects of name and form, 
which, in turn, are imagined through Ignorance. 

Further, we have the upanishadic text: 'That which cannot 
be uttered by speech and through which speech makes utterance 
— know that that only is the Absolute, and not that which 
people (here) worship. That which cannot be thought by the 
mind, through which, they say, the mind thinks — know that 
that only is the Absolute, and not that which people here 
worship’ (Kena 1.5-6). This text maintains that the Absolute, 
in its true nature, is beyond the range of speech and thought 
and without conditioning adjuncts. It is also beyond the 
scope of all meditation and worship associated with form. And 
so the Veda declares openly that the form of the Absolute 
where it appears to be conditioned by adjuncts is not the 
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highest truth. Thus our thesis that the Absolute has to be 
understood as being verily without adjuncts has been proved. 

It was objected, however, that rewards were declared in the 
Veda for knowledge of the Absolute with and without adjuncts 
alike. To this we reply that the rewards of varying degree 
that are promised in the texts speaking of the Absolute as as¬ 
sociated with apparent adjuncts pertain to the realm of Igno¬ 
rance. In the texts speaking of the Absolute without adjuncts, 
however, only one reward is declared, that of Immediate libera¬ 
tion. So there is a significant difference between the two 
classes of texts, and the objection has no force. 

(1) Where there is a conflict, texts primarily concerned with 
the particular subject matter of the topic in hand have more 
authority than those primarily concerned with some other topic 
(cp. M.V.IO, r\ile I, p.23). This is the rule which enables 
one to make a decision and say that, although there are Vedic 
texts speaking of the Absolute as associated with conditioning 
adjuncts as well as those speaking of it as not so associated, 
the Absolute is in fact without form. And it follows that the 
opposite view is demonstrably wrong. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.lU) 

(2) But does not this mean the contradiction of what was said 
earlier (B.S.Bh.III.ii.il) about the Absolute not having two 
different sets of characteristics even in association with 
conditioning adjuncts? We say that it does not. For no real 
attribute can be introduced into a substance by a mere ap¬ 
parent adjunct. In any case, the adjuncts are set up by Igno¬ 
rance. And we have already explained at various places how 
worldly experience and Vedic revelation apply while naturail 
Ignorance is in play. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.l5) 

The point being made here is that because the Absolute is 
only taught to be associated with adguncts for purposes of 
meditation^ there is no contradiction with the traditional 
method of interpreting the Upanishads^ since all meditations 
(performed in obedience to Vedic rules) belong to the realm 
of Ignorance, 

(3) The purpose (of the text in using the word 'eva*) is to 
exclude the apparent conditioning adjuncts through which the 
Absolute can be referred to as the speech of speech, the see-, 
ing of sight, ^the hearing of hearing, the mind of mind, the 
one engaged in action, the experiencer, the controller, the 
ruler and as *the Absolute consisting of Knowledge and Bliss'. 
For the Absolute is transcendent, without distinctions, per¬ 
fectly homogeneous. The force of the word 'eya' ('alone') is 
to show that the Absolute is without distinctions and is the 
Self alone. The text then adds that the Absolute here 
treated of is not the Absolute associated with distinctions 
arising from adjuncts. It is not the Absolute on which people 
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meditate, considering it to be other than their own Self, and 
endowing it with such characteristics as 'being the Lord' and 
the like. (Kena Bh,1.5) 

(1+) When aspects of the world-appearance are taught in the 
course of the exposition of meditation for specific fruits 
•(upasana), as in such texts as 'Consisting of mind, with the 
vital energy for body, luminous in nature' (Chand.III.xiv.2), 
they should not be regarded as having been mentioned for the 
sake of some dissolution. For meditations of this kind are 
connected by context with such injunctions to meditate for 
specific rewards as 'He should have a definite purpose' (Chand. 
Ill.xiv.l). And since the Vedic passage itself shows that 
such attributes are mentioned for the sake of meditation for 
specific rewards, it is not right to interpret them figura¬ 
tively as having been mentioned to bring about disso¬ 
lution. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.2l) 

The point being made is that the texts giving meditations for 
specific rewards are primarily concerned with prescribing ac¬ 
tion, Hence they do not fall within the scope of the method 
of interpreting Vedic texts as false attribution followed by 
subsequent retraction, 

(5) It is (only) in the state of Ignorance that there can be 
practical experience of or verbal reference to the Absolute as 
either the object of meditation or the one performing medita¬ 
tion. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l2) 

(6) This idea that the individual soul and the Inner Ruler 
are different is a result of the apparent conditioning ad¬ 
juncts of bodies and organs set up by Ignorance. It does not 
represent the final truth. The inmost Self is one. There 
cannot be two inmost Selves. Where there is only one, practi¬ 
cal experience of such a unity as if it were multiple, and 
reference to it as such, arise through apparent conditioning 
adjuncts. It is as when we speak figuratively of the ether 
of space in the pot and the ether of space in general (as if 
the pot really circumscribed a volume of the ether of space 
and effectively cut it off from the rest of the ether). Once 
this is understood, the Vedic texts speaking of distinctions 
such as subject and object, means of empirical knowledge such 
as perception, etc., transmigratory experience of the world, 
and the Vedic texts conveying injunctions and prohibitions, 
all become intelligible (even when non-duality is accepted as 
the final truth). (B.S.Bh.I.ii.20, cp. M.V.27»U) 

TAe teaching here consists of the following points. The no¬ 
tion that the individual soul is different from the highest 
Lord arises through self-identification with the conditioning 
adjuncts of the bodies and organs. The notion that the 
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indCviduat soul and the Lord are respectively meditator and 
object of meditation (under limited forms) springs from this 
earlier distinction. The authoritativeness of the texts pre¬ 
scribing meditation on the Absolute conceived under condition¬ 
ing adjuncts^ and of mention of the soul 's enjoyment of the 
promised rewards for such meditations^ applies to the empirical 
mode of vision only. 

(T) Moreover, the rewards promised in passages teaching medi¬ 
tation for a specific end are different on different occasions. 
Sometimes the reward promised is the remission of the effects 
of past sinful deeds, sometimes the attainment of an exalted 
status (such as that of a deity), sometimes liberation by 
stages. Thus the texts teaching meditation for a specific end 
are distinct even among themselves, and should not be inter¬ 
preted as forming a single topic in company with the texts 
teaching the existence and true nature of the Absolute. (B.S. 
Bh.III.ii.2l) 


50 CERTAIN VEDIC TEXTS PROCLAIM THE EXISTENCE 
AND TRUE NATURE OF THE ABSOLUTE 

There are Vedic texts, quite different from those primarily 
concerned with prescribing courses of action, which are pri¬ 
marily concerned with proclaiming the true nature of reality. 
We have already explained how the method of interpretation as 
false attribution followed by subsequent retraction applies to 
them alone. And we have also seen how the Absolute as ex- 
poimded in the texts dealing with meditations prescribed for 
specific ends is associated with apparent conditioning ad¬ 
juncts of name and form imagined through Ignorance. And we 
have further seen that the method of interpretation as false 
attribution followed by subsequent retraction is not appli¬ 
cable to those texts, because they depend on injunctions to 
perform meditations for specific ends. 

However, some have expressed a different opinion. Their 
conviction was that when a text is not concerned with pre¬ 
scribing action, when it merely states the nature of things as 
they are, it is not unquestionably authoritative. They say 
that it may then be a mere piece of 'eulogy', designed to pro¬ 
mote or discourage a certain course of action. Or else it may 
be an auxiliary to an Injunction to act, indicating the true 
nature of the one performing a ritual and of the deity to whom 
it should be offered. Or else (despite its appearance as a 
factual statement) it may represent an injunction to meditate 
on the Absolute conceived under conditioning adjuncts, or an 
injunction to perform some other action. Or again, it might 
be accepted as factually authoritative in communicating the 
nature of the Absolute, but only if taken as an auxiliary to 
a categorical command (niyoga) to know the latter, so that 
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authority lies in the command. 

These views will be examined critically in a later section 
(M.V.64), In the present section we shall examine the view of 
those who hold that there are not and cannot be texts in the 
Veda confined to the mere communication of facts about already- 
existent reality, since this is the province of other means of 
knowledge. 

There are texts like 'This Absolute is without a before 
(cause) or an after (effect), without anything inside it or 
outside it in space. This Self, the Witness of all from with¬ 
in, is the Absolute* (B^had.II.v.l9) which proclaim the 
existence and true nature of the Absolute. It cannot be imag¬ 
ined that these texts are either injunctions to act for a 
given end (vidhi) or categorical commands (niyoga). For the 
words composing them can be seen to co-operate to proclaim 
the existence and true nature of the Absolute, and to do that 
alone. And from this it follows that they are not concerned 
with other topics such as indicating who should perform a 
particular act. Nor are they proclaiming the nature of any 
already-exlstent reality which is within the scope of other 
authoritative means of knowledge. For in the Absolute all 
distinctions are cancelled, and all means of knowledge with 
them. Nor is it correct to say that there is no reality sub¬ 
ject to communication. For everything can be communicated as 
being the true Self of the hearer, and no one can deny the 
existence of his own Self. Nor should it be objected that the 
knowledge derived from such texts is useless. For there is 
immediate evidence that it produces the result of the destruc¬ 
tion of Ignorance and its attendant evils. Therefore it 
stands proved that the Absolute is an already-exlstent reality, 
that it is the Self, that it is subject to communication 
through the method of false attribution followed by subsequent 
retraction, and that this knowledge is of utility to man. 

(l) There are some (Mimamakas who follow Prabhakara) who 
claim that there is no section of the Veda that simply ex¬ 
pounds the true nature of reality. They hold that the Veda 
consists entirely of injunctions and prohibitions and materi¬ 
al subordinate to these. But this view is wrong, for the 
Spirit proclaimed in the Upanishads is not subordinate to 
anything. The Spirit proclaimed in the Upanishads, and only 
in the Upanishads, is the Absolute. It is not the being that 
undergoes transmigration. It is different from the substances 
of the world, which are claimed by the Mimaipsakas to be open 
to the four typical kinds of action for purposes of Vedic 
ritual, namely (l) producing (of a new substance, such as a 
cake, by kneading the dough), (2) obtaining (of an already- 
existent substance, such as the milk of a cow, by milking 
it), (3) transformation (in which one state of an already- 
existent substance is dissolved, to be supplanted by another, 
as in melting the sacred butter by heating it) and 
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(U) purification (where an already-existent substance is al¬ 
tered without its present state being effaced, as in ceremoni¬ 
al purification by sprinkling water).* 

The Spirit is taught in sections where it is itself the 
primary topic, and is not introduced as a theme subordinate to 
some other topic. Nor can you say, 'The Self does not exist, 
it is not known'. For the Veda affirms the existence of the 
Self in the text 'This Self is neither this nor that' (Byhad. 
III.ix.26). This shows that the Spirit taught in the Upani- 
shads is our own Self. And no one can deny the existence of 
their own Self, for it would be the Self of the one performing 
the act of denial.... 

And in the text 'But I am asking you about that Spirit 
taught in the Upanishads' (Byhad.III.ix.26), the specification 
'taught in the Upanishads' only makes sense if that Spirit is 
taken to be found proclaimed only in the Upanishads, and pro¬ 
claimed as their primary topic. The statement that there is 
no section of the Veda concerned with proclaiming an already- 
existent reality was therefore a mere rash assertion. (B.S.Bh. 

I. i.U), cp. M.V.282,2, note) 

*/See Keiths 1921 j p,85 f,j Sdlikandthaj 196Ij p,457 /, Sri 
Sankara himself interprets the four basic kinds of action in 
a different way^ not bound down to the ritual as in the Mtmam- 
sakas. See M.V, 59^12, T,N,) 

(2) Nor can it be made out (with the Ritualists) that the 
texts in the Upanishads proclaiming the existence and true 
nature of the Absolute are really concerned with explaining 
the true nature of the one performing an act. For there are 
texts such as 'What should he then see and with what?' (Byhad. 

II. iv.lU) which deny the existence of action and its factors 
and results. And while it is true that the Absolute is an 
sdready-existent entity, it is not true that it is an object 
of perception and the other empirical means of knowledge. For 
the Absolute cannot be known as the Self without the help of 
Vedic texts like 'That thou art'. 

Nor was our position in any way harmed by what was said 
about the teaching of the existence of the Absolute being of 
no practical value to man, on the ground that, as an already- 
existent entity, the Absolute was not subject to rejection or 
acquisition. For it is only through the knowledge that the 
Absolute, not subject either to rejection or acquisition, is 
his own true Self that man can overcome all his misery and 
achieve the goal of life. (B.S.Bh.I.i,^) 

Here we have a refutation of the view that the texts pro¬ 
claiming the time nature of the real are concerned with the 
nature of the one doing an act^ and of the v%ew that what 
they teach is either witUn the scope of other authoritative 
means of knowledge or else useless. 
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(3) Once it has been determined that the words of the sentence 
co-operate systematically to teach the existence and true na¬ 
ture of the Absolute, it is not right to suppose that they mean 
anything else. It would imply contradiction with Vedic teach¬ 
ing and baseless conjecture, unsupported by revealed doctrine. 
(B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

(U) Knowledge of the Absolute arises from the texts which ex¬ 
pound the nature of reality and are not primarily concerned 
with prescribing action. Such was the view of the Acarya 
Badarayana, who said, 'But that, (the Absolute, is the main 
topic of the Veda), on account of the harmony (systematic or¬ 
dering) of the texts' (B.S.I.i.U). (B.S.Bh.III.iii.l) 

(5) We have set out in detail, in commenting on the Sutra 'But 
that, (the Absolute, is the main topic of the Veda), on account 
of the harmony of the texts' (B.S.I.i.U), how the texts con¬ 
cerned with expounding the Absolute state the nature of reality 
only, and do not lay down categorical commands. (B.S.Bh.III.ii. 
21 ) 

(6) We ask you, therefore, 'Do the texts which proclaim the 
true nature of the Self produce certain and fruitful knowledge 
or do they not?' If they do, how can they help being authori¬ 
tative? Have you not seen examples of the fact that metaphy¬ 
sical knowledge of the Self results in the benefits of the 
cessation of Ignorance, grief, delusion and fear and all the 
other defects which cause continuation of transmigratory life? 
There are hundreds of upanishadic texts proclaiming that this 
is the case, such as 'What delusion, what grief, can there be 
for one who sees the unity of all?' (l^a T) and 'I am only a 
knower of the texts, my lord, not a knower of the Self.... 
Hence I am subject to grief. Take me beyond grief, my lord' 
(Chand.VII.i.3). Have you not heard them? Now, we ask of 
you, do we find the same certain and fruitful knowledge in 
texts like 'He wept'* (T.S. I.v.l)? (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.7» cp. M.V. 
6U,5) 

Here the point being made is that the texts concerned with 
the existence and true nature of the Absolute are an authori¬ 
tative means of loiowledge and not mere explanatoxy passages 
(like 'He wept'j which may be fanciful)^ because they give 
rise to certain and beneficial knowledge, 

*(Attacked by the other godSj Agni 'wept' or 'howled' — 
'arodlt' from the Sanskrit root 'rud'. Therefore Agni is 
called Rudra, His tears became silver. Therefore silver 
must not be given on the sacrificial altar^ i,e, if a gift is 
made to a priest in the form of silver^ this should^ be done 
away from the sacrificial altar, T,S, I,v,l, Sri Ankara 
dismissed such myths as 'little stories' — dkhydyikd — 
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i^.'jented to -promote some practical aspect of the teaching, 21N.) 

51 THE HIGHER AND LOWER ABSOLUTE 

Thus the Absolute without conditioning adjuncts is communicated 
in the texts primarily concerned with proclaiming the existence 
of the Absolute as the true Self. The texts primarily con¬ 
cerned with prescribing meditations on the Absolute conceived 
under conditioning adjuncts teach it as limited by such ad¬ 
juncts. Thus two forms of the Absolute are taught in the Upa- 
nishads. In this connection, we have learned that the texts 
concerned specifically with expounding the existence and na¬ 
ture of the Absolute have authority on that theme because they 
are primarily concerned with that topic, and that they teach 
that the Absolute must be accepted, from the standpoint of the 
highest truth, as being free from conditioning adjuncts. 'With¬ 
out adjuncts', 'without plurality', 'without distinctions', 
'without attributes', 'the cause', 'the chief and 'the supreme 
(para)' are in this context synonymous terms. Also synonymous 
are 'having conditioning adjuncts', 'having plurality', 'having 
distinctions', 'having attributes', 'the effect', 'the subordi¬ 
nate' and 'the lower (apara)'. 

This distinction in the Absolute between a supreme aspect 
and a lower aspect rests on the authority of such Vedic texts 
as 'This Absolute, 0 Satyakama, in its supreme and lower as¬ 
pects is Om' (Prasna V.2). The non-duality of the Absolute is 
not contradicted, since the conditioning adjuncts are set up by 
Ignorance. Forms and attributes and so forth that are merely 
set up by Ignorance keep their reality from the standpoint of 
empirical experience, in the way explained above (M.V.48). And 
the Absolute, since it is the cause of all name and form and 
so the power (sakti) behind all, stands as the Self of all, 
since an effect is non-different from the power from which it 
springs (B.S.Bh.II,i.14, cp. M.V.36,4, with note). 

And there are other parts of the Vedic doctrine that are 
all explicable on this basis, such as the teaching that those 
who practise meditation on the Absolute under conditioning ad¬ 
juncts reach the Absolute by the Path of the Flame and other 
routes, as also the teaching about the attainment of exalted 
positions and about the attainment of parity with the Lord in 
enjoyment of the rewards of merit. 

(l) Are there two Absolutes, a supreme Absolute and a lower 
Absolute? Yes, there are two, as is shown by such texts as 
'This Absolute, 0 Satyakama, in its supreme and lower aspects, 
is Om' (Prailna V.2). 

What, then, is the supreme Absolute, and what the lower? To 
this we reply as follows. Where particularities arising from 
name and form feet up by Ignorance are denied, and the Absolute 
is spoken of in negative terms such as 'not gross, etc.', there 
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we have the supreme Absolute > When that same Absolute is re¬ 
ferred to as qualified by some particular aspect of.name and 
form for purposes of meditation, in such words as 'Consisting 
of mind, having the vital energy for its body, luminous in na¬ 
ture' (Chand.III.xiv,2), there we have the lower Absolute. But 
would not this contradict the texts affirming the non-duality 
of the Absolute? No. This objection stands refuted because 
the conditioning adjuncts are name and form set up by Ignorance. 
(B.S.Bh.IV.iii.lU) 

(2) For it is the supreme Absolute itself which is taiight, in 
some places only and for the sake of meditation, to be associ¬ 
ated with conditioning adjuncts of a pure and elevating kind, 
and to have characteristics implying modification, such as 
'being composed of mind' (Chand.III.xiv.2) and so on; in this 
context the Absolute is referred to as being 'in its lower form 
(apara)'. (B.S.Bh.IV.iii.9) 

It should not be supposed that this text is in conflict with 
the text 'This Absolute^ in its supreme and lower aspects^ is 
Om^ (PraAna V,2), For that latter text (was not a metaphysical 
statement but only) taught a meditation on Om conceiving it as 
the Absolute in its supreme form (the reward for which was 
liberation by stages). Consult B,S,Bh,I,iii,lZ, 

(3) As for the difficulty that the Vedic texts also attribute 
to the Spirit a golden beard and the like, which is not com¬ 
patible with his being the highest Lord, we reply to that as 
follows. The golden-bearded form could very well be one of 
those illusory forms deliberately assumed by the highest Lord 
for the sake of His devotees. For we have such a text from 
Smirti as: '0 Narada, this that you behold is an illusion that 
I have projected. Do not suppose that in my true nature I am 
associated with the attributes of all creat\ires in this way' 
(Vyasa, M.Bh.XII.339.U5).^ 

Again, when the very hipest form of the Lord is tau^t, 
with all particularities denied, we have such texts as 'without 
sound, without touch, without form or colour, undecaying...' 
(Ka-^ha I.iii.l5). But sometimes the hipest Lord, since He is 
the cause of all, is taught, for purposes of meditation, as 
having certain mutable characteristics. We have such texts on 
this subject as 'He is the one acting in all activity. He is 
the one desiring in all good desires. He includes all odours 
and tastes' (Chand.III.xiv.2). On this basis, texts teaching 
that He has a golden beard and the like are intelligible. 
(B.S.Bh.I.ii.20) 

• (U) The teacher Badari holds that the superhuman being con¬ 
veys his charges to the Absolute in its lower form, associated 
with finite attributes. (See Chand.IV.xv,5.) This is because 
the Absolute in its Uower) form as effect has a particular 
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position and so can be ’reached*. But one cannot conceive 
'goerhood' or 'being gone to' or 'the act of going' in relation 
to the Absolute in its highest form, for in this form it is 
all-pervasive and also the inmost Self of all 'goers'. (B.S.Bh. 
IV.iii.T) 

(5) We have already explained, in commenting on the Sutra 
'The soul is spoken of in this vay (i.e. as atomic) when it is 
considered predominantly under the attributes of the intellect' 
(B.S.II.iii.29), that although the Self is all-pervasive, it 
has the appearance of movement when the intellect and other 
apparent conditioning adjuncts move, just as the ether of space 
appears to move with the movement of pots (cp. M.V.27,1 and 
It). (B.S.Bh.IV.iii.lU) 

(6) Liberated souls have all supernatural powers such as re¬ 
ducing their bodies to minute, size, except that of producing, 
maintaining and withdrawing the universe. Those latter powers 
belong solely to the Lord, whose existence is eternal and 
self-evident. (B.S.Bh.IV.iv.l?) 

(7) And so the identity with the Lord enjoyed by those liber¬ 
ated ones who still take their stand on the Absolute as modi¬ 
fied into the world of effects (the Absolute in lower form) is 
not total. For the Veda (Kausitaki 1.7, Brhad.I.v.20,23) 
teaches that -souls who are liberated in this way have parity 
with the Lord, whose existence is beginningless and self- 
evident, only in point of enjoyment (not in respect of ruler- 
ship of the universe). (B.S.Bh.IV.iv.21) 


52 THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE 
AND PRESCRIBED MEDITATIONS 

In the realm of Ignorance, there is no contradiction if medi¬ 
tations on the Absolute as associated with conditioning ad¬ 
juncts, along with injunctions to perform them, are found in 
the section of the Veda devoted to metaphysical knowledge. 

For both meditation and knowledge, as the latter occurs at 
this preliminary stage, are denoted by the technical term 
'Vidya', and both are modifications of the mind. 

It is true that meditations on the Absolute conceived under 
conditioning adjuncts have points in common with action. They 
are performed to intensify the merit arising from ritual and 
for the sake of well-being in this life and lives to come. 

And yet they also qualify as knowledge, since they are mental 
and promote introspection and have liberation by stages as 
their reward. And it is because they are in this last res¬ 
pect altogether different from action that they are dealt 
with in the context of knowledge of the non-dual reality. 

Thus, Insofar as they are both mental, knowledge of the 
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non—dual reality and meditation on the Absolute as associated 
with conditioning adjuncts are both equally referred to in the 
Veda and Sm]pti by such terms as 'jnana', 'vldya* and 'upasana'. 
Yet there is an essential difference between them, Upasana 
(alternative form of upSsana) is a synonym for dhyaqa (medita¬ 
tion) . It is a mental activity, dependent on the efforts of a 
person acting, and, like ritualistic action, can only be known 
about through the injunctive texts of the Veda. But knowledge 
properly so called is the result of the application of a means 
of valid cognition. It is sometimes defined as a mental idea 
that arises in true correspondence with the thing known. Thus 
meditation on the Absolute as associated with conditioning ad¬ 
juncts is a kind of action, and so depends on the factors and 
results of action, all of which are false superimpositions. 

But knowledge (in the deepest sense of the word) is that intu¬ 
itive awareness of reality in which all superimposition is 
abolished. 

(1) Meditation is dwelling on something mentally. Though 
mental, it depends on human will, and can either be done or 
not done or done in a different way. Knowledge, on the other 
hand, is the result of the application of a means of valid 
cognition, and bears on the true nature of an already-existent 
object. Knowledge, therefore, does not fall within the pro¬ 
vince of what can be done, not done or done differently. It 
is conditioned neither by a command nor by the human will, but 
by the nature of an already-existent entity. Thus, even when 
knowledge is mental, there is a very great difference between 
knowledge and a deliberate mental act like meditation. 

In the text prescribing a symbolic meditation, 'Man, 0 
Gautama, is verily the sacrificial fire.... Woman, 0 Gautama, 
is verily the sacrificial fire'.' (Chand.Y.vii.l and yiii.l) 
the conception of man and woman as the sacrificial fire is 
piirely mental. As it comes into being by the mere force of 
obedience to an injunction, it is a mental action and subject 
to human will. But the idea of fire, when one is in the pres¬ 
ence of that well known object, is not dependent on an injunc¬ 
tion, nor is it a mere creation of the human mind. It is in 
fact a piece of knowledge^ conditioned by the nature of the 
object perceived. It is not an act. And one should realize 
that it is the same with all objects of the various means of 
knowledge (such as perception, inference, etc.). (B.S.Bh. 
I.i.U, cp. M.V.68,2) 

(2) Meditation (upasana) means approaching the deity mentally 
in the form in which it is described in the explanatory texts 
of the Veda which present deities as objects of meditation. 

It implies meditation on the deity in that form to the exclu¬ 
sion of all worldly thoughts until there arises a conviction 
of one's identity with the true form of that deity which is 
as powerful as one's previous conviction of identity with 
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one's "body in worldly experience. (B^had.Bh.I.iii.9) 

(3) And in this section, devoted overall to knowledge of the 
non-dual reality, some meditations that lead to a higher 
worldly station are introduced. Those here included, however, 
are of the kind that leads to very high results approximating 
to liberation. They have for their subject-matter the Absolxite 
in a form only mildly distorted from its true non-dual nature, 
as in such texts as 'Consisting of mind, having the vital 
energy for its body' (Chand.III.xiv.2) and so on. They are 
related to aspects of the ritual, and their reward is enhance¬ 
ment of the merit arising from performance of certain items of 
ritual. On the other hand they have their similarity with the 
metaphysical parts of the Upanishads in that they are concerned 
with mental ideas. (Chand.Bh,I.i.1, intro.) 


(4) What, then, is the difference between knowledge of non¬ 
duality and these meditations? The answer is that knowledge 
of non-duality puts a final end to that notion of a distinc¬ 
tion between the factors of an action, such -as the person do¬ 
ing it, its object, instruments and results, which we have the 
natural tendency to superimpose onto the actionless Self. It 
is like the dissolution of the superimposed snake or the like 
which occurs through right knowledge of the true nature of the 
rope. Meditation, on the other hand, consists in taking some 
conception laid down by ’the Vedic texts and making the stream 
of ideas in one's mind conform to it continuously over a peri¬ 
od, without admitting the intrusion of ideas of anything else. 
That is the difference between knowledge and meditation. 
(Chand.Bh.I.i.l, intro.) 

(5) Such meditations contribute to the final understanding of 
the metaphysical truth by piirifying the mind, and are in this 
sense auxiliaries to knowledge of non-duality; and, because 
they offer a definite conception to hold on to, they are easy 
to practise,, and are hence placed here at the beginning of the 
Upanishad, before the transition to the metaphysical teaching 
proper. (Chand.Bh.I.i.l, intro.) 

(6) One should only meditate on those attributes of the Self 
that are tau^t in the Veda — not on those not taught in the 
Veda, even if they be known empirically to exist. (Chand.Bh. 
Il.ii.l) 


(7) Nor can anyone acquire new and different knowledge of 
anything under the force of an injunction if he has already 
known it as different through a valid means of cognition. 

Even if he thinks of it differently (e.g. thinks of woman as 
the sacrificial fire, cp. Chand.V.viii.1) under the conviction 
that hfis enjoined to do so, this does not amount to knowl¬ 
edge, but only to imaginative mental activity. And if a thing 
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that had been properly known through a valid means of cognition 
suddenly began to appear different of its own accord, that 
would simply be error. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.2l) 

Let us suppose that a person^ who has known something in one 
way through a valid means of cognition^ meditates upon it as 
something different in obedience to a Vedio injunction. The 
point here made is that genuine knowledge will remain unchanged 
by this 3 even though the person is obeying a Vedic injunction. 
For instance^ if one is enjoined to see Viqnu in a stone image^ 
that does not abolish the notion that it is a stone image. The 
notion of ViqrpA. is the product of subjective human endeavour. 

It is only a piece of meditation^ and so a piece of mental 
activity, If^ however^ there were only the stone images and 
through darkness or some other obscuring factor there arose 
other ideas of it^ such as the notion that it was a man^ that 
should be considered simply as error, 

(8) And in consonance with this we find the words 'knowledge' 
and 'meditation' used interchangeably in the Upanishads, as, 
for example,in the text 'And I say this of anyone who knows 
what Raikva knows' (Chand.IV.i.U) followed closely by '0 
Raikva, teach me, venerable master, that deity on 'which you 
meditate' (Chand.IV.ii.2), Sometimes we find the text using 
the word 'meditation' at the beginning and 'knowledge' at the 
end, as in 'He should meditate on mind as the Absolute' (Chand. 
Ill.xviii.l) followed by 'He who knows thus shines and burns 
bright with an aura of good name and fame and the lustre of 
spiritual knowledge' (Chand.III.xviii.3). (B.S.Bh.IV.i.l) 

(9) That which is within this (ether of the heart), that one 
should investigate, that one should seek to know in immediate 
intuition. (Chand.VIII.i.l) 

Here we have the idea: *That which is within this Brahman^ 
called the ether of the hearty that should be sought^ that 
should be investigated^ It is a meditation that is being en¬ 
joined (though a word like investigation^ would seem at first 
sight to imply knowledge). For a reward for the performance 
of the meditation is stated later^ 'Those who die having known 
the Self,,, (all their desires are fulfilled and they are able 
to wander at will in all the worlds) ' (Chand,VIII,i,6), 

(10) Because this meditation (vidya) was never received by 
any Brahmin before you, therefore the teaching of it was en¬ 
trusted to the Kshatriyas alone in all the worlds. (Ch^d. 
V.iii.T) 

Here^ the word 'knowledge' (vidya) is used to refer to a medi¬ 
tation^ to the Meditation on the Five Fires (Pancdgni-Vidyd 
detailed at Chand, V,Hi, 1 — V,x,2), 
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(11) He who meditates on Name as the Absolute is able to 
travel at will as far as the range of Name extends. (Chand.VII. 
i.5) 

Superimposing deliberately the idea of the Absolute on Name is 
ah enfoined actj dependent on the will of man. So this is 
evidently a meditation, 

(12) Verily, throu^ vision of the Self, through hearing of 
the Self, through thinking over the Self, through knowing the 
Self, all is known. (Byhad.II.iv.5) 

Here^ Vision of the Self is (not a matter of meditation but 
of) knowledge in accordance with reality^ as there is mention 
of knowledge of the one resulting in knowledge of all, 

(13) Those who meditate on (lit. know) Me as Lord of the Crea¬ 
tures, as Lord of the Gods, as Lord of the Sacrifices, know Me 
even at the time of death, their minds under control.... But 
how are You to be meditated on (lit. known) at the time of 
death by those of controlled minds?... Those who, intent on 
Ifyself, abandon all their actions to Me and meditate on Me with 
unwavering concentration... are rescued by Me from the ocean 
of death and rebirth. (Bh.G.VII.30, VIII.3, XII.6-7) 

Here the reference throughout is to meditation to be performed 
deliberately at the will of man, 

(lU) Thus the fire of knowledge bums all action (and the 
resulting merit and demerit) to ashes.... This is the sover¬ 
eign knowledge, the sovereign secret, purifying, excellent, 
immediately evident, in conformity with the spiritual law, ex¬ 
tremely sinqple to achieve, inalterable.... But those who 
meditate on the unmanifest principle, indestructible, inde¬ 
scribable, all-pervading, \inthinkable, raised above change and 
motion, eternally fixed... (Bh.G.IV.37> IX.2, XII.3) 

Here the reference is to knowledge of the undifferentiated 
Absolute in its true form throughout (so that the word ^medi¬ 
tate on* (paryupasate) is here used in the sense of *know*) , 


53 THE MEANS TO KNOWLEDGE 

The Absolute is the Self of all. Because it is immediately 
evident by nature, it follows that it is only hidden by Igno¬ 
rance. The only thing that will avail here id the metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge that comes from the texts of the Upanishads, as 
that removes superimposition of every kind. The Absolute is 
spoken of specifically as »the Spirit taught in the Upanishads’ 
(Brhad.III.ix.26). And another text, *He who has a Teacher 
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can know* (Chand,VI .xiv.2), shows that the Absolute has to be 
attained through the teachings of an Scarya who knows the true 
upanishadlc tradition. 

However, those whose minds are attracted by external ob¬ 
jects find that their thinking is clouded by latent desires. 

For them, neither the texts of the Upanishads nor the words of 
the Teacher are alone enough to grant knowledge that the Abso¬ 
lute is their own true Self. The Veda and the Sm:cti therefore 
give instructions on rituals and meditations to purify the mind 
and promote the longing for introspective contemplation. Even 
here, rituals and good works will only purify those who are 
averse from evil conduct. The Snq'tl says *The Vedas do not 
purify him who acts ignobly'. Thus it is clear that only he 
can engage in meditation as a prescribed duty whose mind has 
been purified by rituals and good works, so that he has become 
introspective and contemplative. For meditation is essenti¬ 
ally a mental practice. 

And there are inner means prescribed for knowledge for the 
person inclined to introspection and contemplation. The Veda 
speaks of inner and outer control (sama and dama) and the 
rest, while the Sm^ti speaks of 'absence of pride' and the 
rest (Bh.G.XIII.7 ff.). We know that these are means to meta¬ 
physical knowledge of the Self, because the Veda says so. 

The most direct means, however, are hearing the texts, pon¬ 
dering over them, and subjecting them to sustained meditation.* 
For it is universally recognized that they bear immediately on 
what requires above all to be known, and illumine it by their 
very nature. Thus it stands proved that rituals and the rest 
are indirect means to metaphysical knowledge through removing 
external obstacles, while hearing of the texts and so forth 
are the direct means, because they bear on the subject and il- 
Ivimine it immediately and directly. 

*(One can hardly avoid translating ^nididhydsana* as 'sus¬ 
tained meditation'* But the author shows that for Sri Sankara 
and Suresvara the term had other meanings* See M*V*56; 100^2^ 
note; 224j Ij note; 125^2^ note; 259^, 17j note* See also the 
author's English worksj Salient Features^ pp*42-53; Clai*ifioa- 
tion^ p*98-9; Vision^ pp*71-9^ 115* T*N*) 

(1) And the text ’But I am asking you about that Spirit 
taught in the Upanishads* (Byhad.III.ix.26) affirms that the 
Spirit in question is specifically the Spirit taught in the 
Upanishads* This would only have been possible if it had 
been the primary topic that the Upanishads taught. (B.S.Bh. 
I.i.U, cp. M.V.2o,5) 

(2) If it had been simply a matter of an injunction to medi¬ 
tate on 'I am pure Being’ as a mere idea, if the hearer was 
not being told that his true nature was Being when addressed 
as ’thou’ (in the text ’That thou eurt*), then there would have 
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been no occasion to teach a specific means to knowledge in the 
additional text 'He who has a Teacher can know' (Chand.VI.xiv. 
2). For the need for a Teacher from whom to hear the text and 
receive the injunction to meditate would have been obvious, as 
in the case of the texts of the ritualistic section of the 
Veda such as 'He should offer the Agnihotra'. (Chand.Bh.VI. 
xvi.3) 

(3) And so this doctrine, which proceeds from upanishadic 
tradition, only leads to .proper knowledge when it is given 
out by a Teacher fully conversant with that tradition, who is 
not a mere logician. (Ka'tha Bh.I.ii.9) 

(U) The text specifies 'those Teachers who have correct 
knowledge'. The Lord means that only the knowledge taught by 
them is effective, and not any other kind of knowledge. This 
granted, the point made in the next verse will follow natu¬ 
rally. 'Having known’which', that is, having acquired this 
knowledge as tau^t by them, 'you will not again be afflicted 
with confusion as you are now, 0 Son of’Eandu^ .(Bh.G.Bh.IV. 
34-5) 

(5) It is true that the obligatory ritual, such as the Agni¬ 
hotra, if performed to the accompaniment of prescribed medi¬ 
tations on its symbolic significance, is superior to the same 
ritual performed without such meditations, just as a learned 
Brahmin is superior to one who is not learned. But the Agni¬ 
hotra and other rituals are not quite without significance 
for knowledge even if performed without such meditations. For 
we have the Vedic text 'Him the true Brahmins seek to know... 
through sacrifice...' (Byhad.IV.iv.22, M.V.55»l), which re¬ 
fers to the Agnihotra and other ritual as a means to knowl¬ 
edge without specifying whether it has to be accompanied by 
the prescribed meditations on its symbolic significance or 
not.... It is, however, correct to assume that, as a means 
to knowledge of the Self, ritual such as the Agnihotra has 
more power and produces more significant results when per¬ 
formed to the accompaniment of prescribed meditation.... For 
there is the text, 'What one does with knowledge, faith and 
meditation is more potent' (Chand.I.i.10). But this text, by 
saying that the Agnihotra and other rituals as accompanied by 
meditation are move potent in their special result, neverthe¬ 
less implies that these same rituals have some efficacy and 
significance for that result even when they are not accompa¬ 
nied by meditation. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.18, continued below, M.V. 
54,2) 

Heve it is eojpZained how both vitual a%one and ritual aocom- 
panied by meditation are each a means to knowledge, 

(6) Yogis perform action without attachment or egoism, with 
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body, mind, intellect and sense organs, for piirification of 
the mind. (Bh.G.V.ll) 

Sankara^s Commentary: The term 'atma-^uddhi' here means 
•purification of the mind* (sattva-^uddhi). 

(7) Against such a position the author of the Sutras says, 
'Nevertheless, the seeker of knowledge should be equipped with 
inner and outer control and the other preliminary disciplines*. 
For these disciplines have been enjoined in the passage, 
'Therefore, possessed of inner and outer control, abandoning 
all action for personal ends, strengthening himself by vol\m- 
tary resistance to discomfort, and concentrating his mind, he 
should see the Self here in the midst of this life in the 
present body* (Byhad.IV.iv.23). Nhat has been enjoined by the 
Veda, the author of the Sutras continues, must necessarily be 
carried out.... Rituals such as sacrifices are also required 
for knowledge, as the Vedic text on the subject shows (cp. 
just above, M.V.53,5). •.. Smyti texts, too, such as the Gita, 
explain how ritual sacrifices and the like, if performed with¬ 
out desire for individual gain, are a means to knowledge of 
the Self for those who desire liberation (Bh.G.XVII.25)•... A 
distinction, however, between the two kinds of means to knowl¬ 
edge should be drawn. Inner and outer control and the rest 
are more proximate means, because they are directly connected 
with knowledge of the Self throuf^ the phrase *he who knows 
thus* (Byhad.IV.iv.23). Ritual sacrifices, on the other hand, 
are only connected with promoting the desire to know, and 
hence are to be regarded as more remote aids. (B.S.Bh.III.iv. 
27) 

(8) No one can attain Him through knowledge who is not averse 
from evil conduct, who is not tranquil, concentrated and of 
peaceful mind. (Ka'tha I.ii.2U) 

Sankara’s Commentary: He who is averse from evil conduct, 
whose mind is concentrated and withdrawn from the passionate 
inclinations of the senses, who is of peaceful mind and cares 
not even for the rewsurds promised for concentration, and who 
has a Teacher — such an one attains the Self, as earlier 
described, throu^ knowledge. 

(9) The instrument for vision of the Self is the mind, puri¬ 
fied and educated by inner and outer control, etc., and by 
the Veda and the teachings of the Teacher. (Bh.G.Bh.II.2l) 

(10) What it means is this. The highest form of 'establish¬ 
ment in knowledge* is the state of knowledge of one's own 
true Self in immediate experience. Such knowledge depends for 
its rise and maturation on the Vedic texts and the instruc¬ 
tions of the Teacher, along with auxiliaries such as 
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piirification of the mind and the cultivation of absence of 
pride and other qualities mentioned at Bhagavad Gita XIII,7 ff« 
It consists essentially in knowledge of the identity of the 
Knower of the Field (see above, M.V. p.UO) with the supreme 
Self. And it is associated with the abandonment of all action. 
Action is caused by the false notion of a distinction between 
the various factors that go to make it up, such as the one do¬ 
ing it, the instrument, the object, the result and so forth. 
(Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.55) 

(11) One who has faith, whose senses are under control and 
who is intent on service of the Teacher attains knowledge. 
(Bh.G.IV.39) 

(12) Faith and the rest (including service of the Teacher) 
remove the (natural) incitements to transgress the spiritual 
law. Listening to, pondering over, and subjecting the upani- 
shadic texts to sustained meditation, on the other hand, are 
directly concerned with what has to be known. When sin and 
other obstacles pertaining to the body and mind have been re¬ 
moved, hearing, pondering and sustained meditation are by 
their very nature the means to knowledge of reality in its 
true form. (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.2) 

(13) 0 Maitreyi! The Self has to be seen! It has to be 
heard about, pondered over and subjected to sustained medita¬ 
tion. Verily, through vision of the Self, which comes throu^ 
pondering and meditation, all this is known. (Byhad.II.iv.5) 


54 ALTERNATIVE COMBINATIONS OF 
THE MEANS TO KNOWLEDGE 

But if ritual and all the rest are to be regarded as means to 
knowledge, there Is a point which requires consideration. Are 
they all to bo resorted to indiscriminately? Or can we find 
any rule according to which some people should resort to only 
some of them? 

On this point, we can accept the rule that members of the 
three higher castes, who are qualified to perform the ritual 
laid down in the Veda, may perform that ritual with or with¬ 
out the accompanying meditations on its symbolic significance. 
In either case they will derive purity of mind and the incli¬ 
nation towards introspective contemplation. They will then 
be able to attain knowledge through hearing, pondering and 
sustained meditation. Inner and outer control and so on, of 
which restraint (yama, see Yoga SGtra 11.29 ff.) is the most 
important element, are easy to obtain for those who have al¬ 
ready acquired purity of mind. For this reason the disin¬ 
terested performance of rituals, too, since it leads to purity 
of mind, is an auxiliary cause of the rise of knowledge. But 
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there is no rule to say that rituals must necessarily be per¬ 
formed by everyone, even by those whose minds have been puri¬ 
fied by performance of rituals in previous lives. For them, 
the means to knowledge are hearing and the rest, associated 
with the inner disciplines of faith, devotion and so forth. 
Those who are not qualified to have knowledge of the con¬ 
tents of the Veda or to practise the rituals which it lays 
down may apply themselves to the restraints and observances 
appropriate for their caste, and acquire knowledge through 
hearing and reflecting over the teachings of the Epics and 
Pura^as and through other such practices. Exalted beings like 
the gods, to whom the Vedas are by nature ever manifest, have 
the right to practise hearing and the rest without application 
to the preliminary discipline of learning the texts by heart. 
And we learn from the Veda that in the case of Prajapati, 
whose mind was perfectly pure, knowledge arose without his 
even having to practise hearing and the other disciplines 
(M,V,54,5), In the same way we have to understand that combi¬ 
nations of, or choices between, the various remaining parts of 
the discipline, such as faith, dedication, service of the 
Teacher and the rest, are required in different ways, either 
severally or collectively, for different grades of pupil, in 
order to qualify them for hearing and so on and for the rise 
of knowledge. 

(1) Action is a means to liberation indirectly, throu^ pro¬ 
moting knowledge. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.l6) 

(2) Hence regular performance of the Agnihotra and other 
ritual, with or without prescribed meditations, whether per¬ 
formed by the seeker of liberation in this life or a previous 
one, is instrumental., so far as it goes in any given case, in 
extinguishing that demerit arising from past sins which ob-^ 
structs knowledge of the Absolute. In this sense, such action 
is a means to knowledge of the Absolute. Depending in turn 
on the inner discipline of hearing, pondering, faith, dedica¬ 
tion and service of the Teacher, it co-operates with knowledge 
of the Absolute towards the one end of liberation. (B.S.Bh. 
IV.i,l8, continuing on from M.V.53^5) 

(3) But in the case of those §udras like Yidura and Dharma- 
vyadha, in whom knowledge of the Absolute arises throu^ the 
power of the impressions of good deeds performed in previous 
births, nothing can prevent such knowledge from bringing its 
due result. For knowledge brings its results inevitably and 
without exception. Moreover, the text from Smyti, *One should 
read it out to all four castes' (Vyasa, M.Bh.XII.327.^9) de¬ 
clares that all four castes have the right to instruction in 
the Epics and Puranas. But the principle that the Sudra has 
no rights in regard to the Veda stands. (B.S.Bh.I.iii.38) 
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(U) In this connection, it is certain that there can be de¬ 
sire for liberation amongst the gods. It arises, for instance, 
from their noticing that their special powers belong to the 
realm of change and are not eternal. They are also in a posi¬ 
tion to achieve it, as we know from both verse and prose pas¬ 
sages of the Veda, as well as from the Epics, Puraijas and 
worldly tradition (reading purana-lokebhyo), that they enjoy 
embodied existence. Nor are there any texts prohibiting the 
gods from the pxirsuit of liberation. It is true that there 
are texts saying that a student must undergo an initiation 
(upanayana) before he can study the Veda. But the fact that 
the gods do not undergo this initiation does not disqualify 
them from Vedic practice. For this initiation is for the p\ir- 
pose of study and learning by heart, but the Veda is by nature 
manifest to the gods. And the Veda also exhibits them (as at 
Chandogya VIII.xi.3) assuming roles like that of a celibate 
student (brahmacarya) in order to acquire knowledge. (B.S.Bh. 
I.iii. 26 ) 

(5) The fact that Prajapati was able to obtain vision of the 
unity of all is intelligible. For he had burnt all the sins 
that subvert merit, knowledge, dispassion and majesty, and 
transmute them: into their opposites. Thereby he underwent a 
special birth with a pure body and organs. His vision of 
unity arose (without the need of instruction) from that, 
(Brhad.Bh.I.iv.2) 

(6) There may be differences of choice or combination of ex¬ 
cellence or deficiency in the means used to attain an end,... 
Thus, in attainment of knowledge of the unity and sole reality 
of the Self, the origin is sometimes actions performed in a 
previous life, as in the case of Prajapati. Sometimes the 
means is mental concentration, for we have the text 'You 
should strive for knowledge of the Absolute through mental 
concentration' (Taitt.111.2-3, etc.). Sometimes faith and 
other factors are spoken of as the cause of knowledge of the 
Absolute in such texts from the Veda and Smyti as 'He who has 
a Teacher can know' (Chand.VI.xiv.2), 'He who has faith ac¬ 
quires knowledge' (Bh.G.IV.39), 'Know that through prostra¬ 
tion... ' (Bh.G.IV.3l|), 'From the Teacher only' (Chand.IV.ix. 

3) and 'It shoiad be seen, it should be heard about' (Byhad. 
II.iv.5). (Byhad,Bh.I.iv.2) 


55 THE LIMITS OP SPIRITUAL PRACTICE 

One should also consider the question of how long, up to what 
point, the spiritual practices are to bo continued. Are the 
ends of the Vedic teaching fulfilled when the spiritual prac¬ 
tices have been performed once? Or does one have to go fur¬ 
ther and carry out spiritual practices repeatedly? If 
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repeated practice is necessary, how long should it be conti¬ 
nued? 

The Smifti text, ’A person qualifies himself for becoming 
established in knowledge by worshipping Him (from whom the 
world proceeds) through the performance of his particular re¬ 
ligious duties' (Bh.G.XVIII.46) shows that, since spiritual 
practices lead to a visible result, religious duties have to 
be carried out without desire for reward until purity and dis- 
passion have arisen in the mind. But those who have acquired 
dispassion should adopt the life of a wandering monk (parama- 
haipsa), as we know from the Vedic text 'He should wander forth 
as a monk the very day that dispassion arises' (Jabala Up.4). 
But he should carry on with his religious duties until dis¬ 
passion dawns, for we have the Sm:^ti text, 'Of the two. Karma 
Yoga is better than abandonment of karma' (Bh.G.V.2), The 
Sm^’ti text 'But renunciation, 0 mighty-armed one, is hard to 
achieve without the previous practice of Karma Yoga' (Bh.G. 

V.3) shows that Karma Yoga is the special means to renuncia¬ 
tion in the true sense of the word, namely direct intuition 
of the supreme reality. 

As for the immediate means to knowledge, such as hearing 
the upanishadic texts and so on, the decision between choice 
of one of them, or combination of some or all of them, depends 
on the qualifications of the person practising them. For ex¬ 
ample, the highest kind of candidate is able to acquire im¬ 
mediate intuitive vision that his Self is the Absolute from 
merexy hearing the relevant upanishadic texts once. These 
people who realize the goal by merely hearing the texts once 
have nothing further to do. When once the sun has risen, no 
further action is needed to remove darkness. But those who 
are not able to acquire intuitive knowledge of the meaning of 
the texts in their own direct experience have to go on hearing 
the texts and reflecting over them to remove the doubts that 
prevent their meaning being understood, and they have to con¬ 
tinue with this until intuitive knowledge arises. For we see 
that those of dull understanding acquire knowledge through 
diligent repetition. 'Reflection' here implies resort to 
reasoning under the guidance of the Vedic texts, in the manner 
already explained (M.V.31,7-12), and to secular reasoning in 
conformity with that. In this way, notions that have been 
wrongly superimposed on the Self are removed one by one. 

But those who cannot acquire intuitive knowledge of reality 
by hearing and reflection alone have to resort to sustained 
meditation also. In any case, the general rule is that hear¬ 
ing and the rest have to be continued until there is intuitive 
knowledge of reality. For attainment of intuitive knowledge 
of reality is their purpose. The fact that they are mere 
means to this is shown by the Vedic text, which first says 
'The Self has to be seen'. This shows that seeing the Self is 
the goal. And the text then goes on to teach that hearing and 
the rest are the means to that goal, in the words 'It must be 
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heard about, pondered over, subjected to sustained meditation' 
(B^had.II.iv.5). 

On the other hand inner and outer control and the rest, 
along with absence of pride and other qualities (prescribed at 
Gita XIII.7 ff.), are mere auxiliaries, and there is no set 
limit to their observation. They are intended for carrying 
knowledge to perfection, and whatever has that for its purpose 
is itself an aspect of being established in knowledge (jnana- 
ni^^ha). Hence, when we speak of resort to the means of 
knowledge coming to an end when knowledge is acquired, it does 
not mean that these auxiliaries also come to an end. 

(1) Him the true Brahmins seek to know through repetition of 
the Veda, through sacrifice, through charity, through auster¬ 
ity and through extreme moderation in the enjoyment of sense- 
objects. (Byhad.IV.iv.22) 

(2) Good works such as sacrifice, charity and austerity should 
not be given up. Verily, they must be continued. Verily, 
sacrifice, charity and austerity purify the hearts of the 
wise. 0 descendant of Prtha, it is My fixed and final view 
that these good works, too, should continue to be performed, 
without feelings of attachment or thought of reward. (Bh.G. 
XVIII.5-6) 

Sankara*s Commentary: The word ’too’ (in the phrase ’these 
good works, too’,) is used to show that such works should be 
continued by the seeker of liberation even though, when per¬ 
formed by a man of attachment hoping for rewards, they are a 
source of bondage. 

(3) Monks wander forth from home desiring Him (the Self) 
alone as their realm (loka), (Byhad.IV.iv.22) 

(k) Repeated resort to hearing, pondering and sustained medi¬ 
tation would indeed be useless in the case of the person" who 
gained immediate experience of the fact that his true Self was 
the Absolute merely from hearing the text ’That thou art’ 
spoken once. But it is appropriate in the case of the person 
who cannot do so. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2) 

( 5 ) We find it to be the case that those who have but a 
vague idea of the meaning of a text on hearing it once do 
come to shed their various misconceptions and understand it 
rightly after repeated hearings. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2) 

(6) There sre some for whom the meanings of the words ’that’ 
and 'thou' are obscured by ignorance, doubt or misunderstand¬ 
ing. In their case, merely hearing the text 'That thou art’ 
will not yield knowledge of its true meaning. For one can 
only understand the meaning of a sentence if one first under- 
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stands the meanings of the words composing it. In the case of 
such people, repeated hearing of the texts and reasoning over 
them is appropriate in order to discern the true meanings of 
the words. (B.S.Bh,IY.i.2, cp. M.V.207,3-U) 

(T) It is true that the Self which is heing communicated has 
no parts. But many parts are erroneously attributed to it, 
such as body, mind, senses, intellect and sensation. Here, 
one act of attention can dispose of one erroneoxisly attributed 
part, another can dispose of another.- In this sense, commimi- 
cation of the Absolute may be by stages. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2) 

(8) For all yogis of weak or medium calibre, restraint of the 
mind is the means to pass beyond all fear, also to the eradi¬ 
cation of misery, to awakening to the Self and to unbroken 
peace. (G.K.III.UO) 

Sankara^8 Coirmentary: There are some people who take the 
mind and the senses, and all else that is other than the Abso¬ 
lute in its true form, as non-existent from the highest stand¬ 
point, like a rope-snake. They have *become' the Absolute, 
and feel no fear, and have perfect natural certitude as to the 
indestructible peace called liberation, which depends on noth¬ 
ing external. As we have already explained (G.K.Bh.III.36), 
there are then no further spiritual practices for such a per¬ 
son to do. 

But there are other yogis on the spiritual path of weak or 
middling powers of vision. They regard the mind as something 
other than the Self, but related to the Self, and are not 
awake to the sole reality of the trauiscendent Self. In their 
case, passing beyond fear depends on restraint of the mind. 

So also does eradication of misery. For those who lack dis¬ 
crimination, and regard the Self as related to the mind, can¬ 
not escape misery as long as the mind is active. In their 
case, awakening to the Self,also, depends on rigid control of 
the mind. So ^oes that indestructible peace which is called 
liberation (cp. M.V.259^17J note). 

Here [rigid control of the mind* (mano-nigraha) means sus¬ 
tained meditation (nididhydsana^ cp, M,V,S3), 

(9) For hearing and the rest have to be carried on until 
there is direct vision of the Self, but then they end. For 
their goal is one that is realizable in this very life. (B.S. 
Bh.I.i.l) 

(10) But the wandering monk gives up all ritualistic duties, 
and there can be no obstacles for him arising from the omis¬ 
sion of acts. As for inner and outer control and the rest, 
which are his peculiar duty, these strengthen his steadfast¬ 
ness in the Absolute, and are not opposed to it. The duty 
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laid down for his order is in fact establishment in (firm ad¬ 
herence to) a steadfast absorption in the Absolute, fortified 
by inner and outer control and other such disciplines. Sacri¬ 
ficial ritual and the like, however, which are the duty of 
other orders, do prove an obstacle to the monk if he strays 
from his path to perform them. (B.S.Bh.III.iv.20) 

(11) The Lord is Himself going to explain in detail the na¬ 
ture of that Knower of the Field (M.V. p.UO) in all his 
majesty, the knowledge of whom leads to immortality. This wdH 
come at the point beginning 'I will teach you what you have to 
know' (Bh.G.XIII.12 ff.). But now He is going to teach the 
group of virtues, such as absence of pride and the rest, which 
lead to knowledge. When they are present, a person becomes 
qualified to know what has to be known. One intent on these 
is said to be a renunciate, a person established in his ab¬ 
sorption in knowledge. Because this group of virtues is the 
means to metaphysical knowledge, the Lord lays down that they 
may be referred to as knowledge. (Bh.G.Bh.XIII. 7 ) 

( 12 ) And another reason why the order of wandering mendi¬ 
cancy cannot be merely for those who are physically or other¬ 
wise unfit to perform ritual (as the Mimamsakas claim it to 
be) is the fact that entering this order is part of the dis¬ 
cipline for bringing metaphysical knowledge to its full matur¬ 
ity as realization of the Absolute. (B.S.Bh.III.iv.20) 


56 THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRESCRIBED 
SYMBOLIC MEDITATIONS (UPASANA) 

AND SUSTAINED MEDITATION ON THE 
ABSOLUTE (NIDIDHYASANA) 

It has been explained how the monk who has attained through 
dispassion to genuine adoption of the life of wandering mendi¬ 
cancy must necessarily carry out the discipline of hearing 
the texts and pondering over them regularly and continually 
until he gains immediate vision of the Self, He who does not 
attain this immediate vision merely from hearing, must carry 
out further regular hearing, supported by pondering over the 
meaning. Weak and mediocre candidates,'however, must also 
perform sustained meditation (nididhyasana, cp. T.N. at M.V, 
53, intro.). 

Sustained meditation, like the unbroken meditation implied 
in the prescribed symbolic meditations, is a piece of action. 
Hence it is sometimes called meditation (upasana). Yet such 
symbolic meditations as 'Woman is the sacrificial fire' 
(Chand.V.viii.l) are differently defined. Upasana (as con¬ 
trasted with nididhyasana) means maintaining a stream of 
identical images of which the form is (not dictated by one's 
knowledge of any reality but) prescribed in the Veda. 
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Nidldhyasana, on the other hand, means fixing the mental gaze 
on the principle of reality to determine its true nature, like 
one examining a Jewel. 

A candidate practising meditation in the form of upasana 
must select one of the meditations laid down for attaining to 
the Lord as associated with attributes, and maintain the same 
image in his mind, according to the dictates of the Veda, un¬ 
til he has obtained immediate vision of the object of his 
meditation. For meditation realizes its true end when it is 
used as a means to direct vision. But its reward is attain¬ 
ment of the Absolute in its lower form at a later time (i.e. 
after death) in the World of Brahma. Here there is enjoyment 
of the same experience as the Lord. And at the end of the 
world-period the final metaphysical knowledge will arise, and 
there will be deferred release in company with Brahma. Such 
is the teaching of the Veda. 

The aim of the one practising sustained meditation (nidi- 
dhyasana) is different. He tries to attain direct vision of 
reality (here in this very world) by turning his mind away 
from all else. And there is the difference — as against upa¬ 
sana — that after the rise of knowledge nothing further re¬ 
mains to be done. It is this sustained meditation that is 
referred to at Ka^ha Upanishad I.ii.l2 by the name 'Adhyatma 
Yoga’. In the Gita it is sometimes called ’Dhyana Yoga' (e.g. 
XVI11.52). In the Ma^cjukya Karikas it is called ’restraint of 
the mind’ (G.K.III.41, etc.). Its nature is described there 
in that latter work. Everywhere its result is described in 
the same way as right metaphysical knowledge, and from this 
comes immediate liberation (sadyo-mukti). 

(l) If immediate vision of the Lord or other object of medi¬ 
tation had been secured through one form of meditation, it 
would be purposeless to start another. As for the theory of 
a combination of different meditations, this would render it 
impossible to attain direct vision of any deity, as the mind 
would be thrown into distraction. And the Vedic texts show 
that meditation should ciilminate in immediate vision of 
(= self-identification with) the being on whom the meditation 
is performed. For example, there are such texts from the Veda 
as 'He who has direct vision of this does not fall into doubt' 
(Chand.III.xiv.U) and 'Having already identified himself with 
the deity of his meditation while still alive, he merges with 
him completely at death (Byhad.IV.i,2, cp. Sure^vara, B.B.V. 
IV.i.23 ff.). And there are Smyti texts teaching the same 
point, such as '(Whatever being one remembers at death), on 
whom one has meditated constantly, (to him one goes, 0 son of 
Kunti)' (Bh.G.VIII.6). Therefore one should choose only one 
of the various meditations which bring the same reward, and 
adhere to that until the reward is attained, in the form of 
realization of one's identity with the object of meditation'. 
(B.S.Bh.III.iii.59) 
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( 2 ) When the World of Brahma, which belongs to the Absolute 
in its (’lower* or) ’effect' form, is about to dissolve at the 
end of a world-period, the souls who have attained to perfect 
metaphysical knowledge in that world proceed, together with 
Hiranygarbha (Brahma), the presiding deity of that world, to 
what the author of the Sutras calls ’the supreme’. ’The su¬ 
preme’ is the perfectly pure highest abode of Vi^^u. Thus a 
release by stages (krama-mukti) has to be assumed, on account 
of the mention of ’non-retum* and other such circumstances in 
certain Vedic texts. (B.S.Bh.IV.iii.lO) 

( 3 ) The wise man comes to know God through mastering Adhyatma 
Yoga, and gives up joy and sorrow. (Ka-^ha I.ii.12) 

Sankara’s Commentary: Mastering Adhyatma Yoga: Adhyatma 
Yoga means withdrawing the mind from objects and concentrating 
it on the Self. Having meditated on the deity, the Self, 
through attainment of Adhyatma Yoga, the wise man gives up joy 
and sorrow because there are no gradations of value in the 
Self. 

(4) ’He is seen by those of subtle vision throu^ their sub¬ 
tle minds’ says the Veda (Ka-^ha I.iii.l2), pointing out that 
the hipest state of Vi§]ju is difficult to attain. Then the 
same text goes on to teach yoga as the means to attain it, in 
the words ’The wise man should dissolve the senses into the 
mind and should dissolve the mind into the intellect. He 
should dissolve the soul into the great self and he should 
dissolve that into the Self that is pure peace’ (Ka-^ha I.iii. 
13). 

That is, he should first give up the use of speech and the 
other organs of action and perception and should remain iden¬ 
tified with the lower aspect of the mind alone. He should 
then note that the lower aspect of the mind, too, has defects 
such as an inclination towards the sense objects and unsteadi¬ 
ness in its decisions, and he should dissolve it into that 
higher aspect of mind (buddhi) which has fixed determination 
for its nature and is sometimes known by the technical term 
’intellect' (vijnana). He should refine the intellect and 
resolve it into ’the great self’, the experiencer or apex of 
the intellect. The 'great self’, however, must be dissolved 
in the ’Self that is pure peace’, the supreme Spirit that is 
the subject of the section, the su mm it of human experience. 
(B.S.Bh.I.iv.l) 

( 5 ) Resorting to dispassion, always intent on the Yoga of 
Meditation (Dhyana Yoga). (Bh.G. XVIII.52) 

Sankara’s Commentary: Meditation means dwelling on the 
true nature of the Self. Yoga means one-pointed concentration 
on the Self. He who is intent on ’Dhyana’ and ’Yoga’ thus 
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defined is the one ’intent on the Yoga of Meditation’ . The 
use of the word ’always’ is to show that he has no other du¬ 
ties, such as daily repetition of the Vedic verses. 

The Lord wishes to explain what is implied in establishment in 
absorption in knowledge. He first states the inner discipline 
in the passage beginning ’associated with a pure intellect ’ 
(Bh.G, XVIII,51) and ending ’becomes fit for realization of the 
Absolute’ (Bh,G,XVIII,53), Then He describes the result^ 
namely immediate liberation, in the two verses beginning 
’Having become the Absolute, pure in mind,,, ’ (Bh,G,XVIII, 

54-5), 

(6) That yoga should certainly be practised with resolute 
mind. Giving up without exception all desires that come from 
individual, will, restraining the sense-organs on every side 
through the mind, one should gradually withdraw from all 
activity, with will and intellect firmly controlled; keeping 
the mind fixed on the Self, one should not think of anything. 
Wherever the fickle mind wanders, one should bring it back and 
fix it on the Self alone, under firm control. Supreme joy 
comes to such a yogi, whose mind is at perfect peace, whose 
lusts have subsided, who is sinless and who has become the Ab¬ 
solute. Such a yogi, free from all sin, always controlling 
his mind in this way, easily attains the supreme joy of con¬ 
tact with the Absolute. With his mind controZled through 
yoga, he sees himself in all beings and all beings in his own 
Self, seeing the seime everywhere. (Bh.G.VI.23-9) 

Sankara’s Cormentary: ’Seeing the same everywhere’ is said 
of one who has the same undifferentiated vision or knowledge 
of unity and identity with the Absolute and the Self in regard 
to all things of different grades, from Brahma to the beings 
of the vegetable and mineral realms. (Bh,G.Bh.VI.29) 

Here, having explained tlw method of the Yoga of Meditation ^ 
(dhydna), the Lord shows in the last verse that its result is 
knowledge, 

(T) The mind must be restrained tirelessly, as .if one were 
emptying the sea with the tip of a blade of grass. One must 
resort to special meains to restrain the mind when it is dis¬ 
persed amid desires and enjoyments. The mind must also be 
awakened and held in restraint even when it is perfectly calm 
in the dissolution of dreamless sleep. Mere dissolution in 
dreamless sleep is no better than desire (since it is also 
the seed of future worldly experience). One restrains the 
mind from desires and enjoyments by remembering ’All is pain’. 
When one remembers ’All is the Unborn (the Absolute)’, one 
does not even see what is born. When the mind is drowsy in 
its practice of yoga one should arouse it, and when it is 
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distracted one should again calm it dovn. One should know 
that the mind is soiled with latent impressions, and should 
not allow it to move when it has attained the state of equi¬ 
librium, free from the tendency either to dissolution or dis¬ 
traction. Even there, one should not savour the joy. One 
should acquire non-attachment through the discriminative wis¬ 
dom that sees all joy as born of Ignorance. When the mind, 
although at first motionless, moves out once more, one should 
again carefully bring it back to unity. When the mind no 
longer either undergoes dissolution in dreamless sleep or dis¬ 
traction amidst desires and enjoyments, and it is motionless 
and without manifestation, then it has reached its state of 
perfection. It (has reached the state of 'no-mind' , G.K.III. 
32, and) is the Absolute. (G.K.III.Ul-6) 

Here there is first a detailed description of the method of 
restraining the mindj and afterwards an explanation of the 
result in the form of the mind^s attainment of the Absolute. 

(8) It has already been established in the first topic of the 
present Book (i.e. at B.S.Bh.IV.i.l, cp. M.V.125, intro.; 
206,6, note 3; 259>8) that all meditations (upasana) imply re¬ 
peated activity. Amongst meditations in general, those which 
aim at leading to right intuitive knowledge have to be per¬ 
formed until the end is achieved, like pounding the paddy to 
extract the rice. In their case, the extent of the repetition 
required is clear. For after their final goal of right in¬ 
tuitive knowledge has been achieved, no further action could 
be prescribed. Intuitive knowledge of the identity of one's 
true Self with the Absolute cannot be prescribed. It takes 
one beyond the realm of the Veda. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.l2, cp. M.V. 
206,6, note l) 

Here^ repetition of the practice of hearing^ pondering and 
sustained meditation (nididhydsana) is implied by the fact of 
their being linked with the word (prescribed) ’meditation’ 
(updsand). Sustained meditation (nididhydsana)^ in particular^ 
has to be practised as a form of meditation (updsand ). For 
it must be realized that this has already been established in 
Sri Sankara’s Brahma Sutra Commentary in the words^ ’\ihen we 
speak of meditation (updsana) or sustained meditation (nidi¬ 
dhydsana) we are referring to activities which imply repeti¬ 
tion as an essential feature’ (B.S.Bh.IV.i.l), 


57 THE LEARNING AND OTHER VIRTUES TO BE 
PURSUED BY THE RENUNCIATE SEEKING 
LIBERATION FALL WITHIN IGNORANCE 

The seeker of liberation, the one endued with metaphysical 
discrimination, should rise above the three basic desires for 
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a son, for wealth and for advantages in the after-life, and 
should master his 'learning', here understood as knowledge of 
the Self. Then he should 'desire to stand based on strength'. 
That is, he should not reveal himself as possessed of knowled^ 
and other accomplishments, but rather should strive to stand 
based on the strength of the Self alone. Then he should strive 
to become a sage, and should acquire supreme eminence in knowl¬ 
edge through exclusive pursuit of the Self. Otherwise, one 
should suppose, his mind might be drawn towards external ob¬ 
jects by the overpowering force of natural extraversion. And 
the Vedic doctrine is that he should acquire total contempt 
for all ideas other than that of the Self, and should become 
utterly absorbed in the vision of the Absolute, and then he 
will be a Brahmin in the true sense. 

Even this discipline is carried out, like rituals and pre¬ 
scribed meditations, on the basis of the erroneous idea that 
one is an individual capable of action. Hence it belongs em¬ 
phatically to the realm of Ignorance. In the same way, the 
notions that the individual soul is an individual soul, that 
it has attained dispassion, that it desires liberation and 
that it has obtained liberation are all appearances that hold 
good from the standpoint of practical experience only. The 
final truth is that the Self alone exists, and that it is the 
Absolute, unborn and without a second. 

(l) Therefore the Brahmin, having mastered his 'learning’, 
here conceived as knowledge of the Self, should strive to 
stand based on the strength of the Self. And.having mastered 
both learning and strength, he becomes a silent contemplative 
sage (m\ini). When he has mastered both the preparations for 
sagehood and sagehood itself, then he becomes a Brahmin in the 
true sense of the word, a knower of the Absolute. (Byhad, 
III.v.l) 

Ankara's Commentary: The Brahmins of ancient times knew 
that this Self was beyond the scope of means and ends in the 
domain of action. They rose above all ends and means, charac¬ 
terized here as 'desires', and lived as mendicants. And they 
abandoned all action as a means either for ends in this life 
or lives to come. Therefore, even today, a Brahmin, that is, 
one who is to get knowledge of the Absolute (brahman), first 
masters this indirect knowledge of the Self called 'learning' 

— that is, completes his indirect knowledge of the Self. 

Then, through the help of the Teacher and the traditional 
teaching, he rises above desires. Indeed, this 'learning' in 
its true form consists in rising above desires.... 

Therefore, having risen above desires, he should strive to 
stand based on the strength of direct knowledge of the Self .... 
'Strength' here refers to the total elimination of vision of 
objects, an elimination which is achieved throuj^ knowledge of 
the Self. The phrase 'He should strive to stand based on the 
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strength of the Self means that he should strive to remain in 
the state where vision of objects is eliminated.... Then he 
becomes a silent contemplative sage (muni), that is to say a 
yogi, through pondering (manana).... The phrase Hhe prepara¬ 
tions for contemplative sagehood’ means the perfection of wis¬ 
dom and strength, understood respectively as knowledge of the 
Self and elimination of all notion of the not-self. Sagehood 
is the Elimi nating point and final result of elimination of 
all notion of the not-self. When this has been achieved, the 
Br ahmi n has done all that needs to be done. The idea 'All is 
the Absolute* arises. 

(2) Sagehood is a third stage, laid down after those of 'the 
state of a child' (balya, see M.V.5T,3, note) and 'learning', 
implying knowledge of a deeper form.... But if it be assumed 
that knowledge has already been achieved, how can it be af¬ 
firmed that there is an injunction to resort to the life of a 
sage, an affirmation made on the ground that sagehood repre¬ 
sents a special degree of knowledge that has not yet been men¬ 
tioned? This is explained by the words 'where there is a 
special case* occurring in the Sutra. It means that in the 
special case where knowledge of the high degree implied by 
contenqplative sagehood has not been attained, on account of 
the continued overpowering force of the vision of difference, 
there we have an injunction to resort to sagehood. (B.S.Bh. 
III.iv.U7) 

In Sri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary it is said that even 
the enlightened personj insofar as he conforms in life to the 
empirical standpoint^ may appear to be overpowered by vision 
of differencej and that the life of contemplative sagehood is 
prescribed to counteract this. The quotation in the previous 
sentence (omitted above) ^having known the Self^ shows that it 
is the truly enlightened person who is in question. For that 
reason^ it also follows that the one who merely desires en- 
tightenment should also practise the life of contemplative 
sagehood, so there is no contradiction, 

(3) He shoiad avoid all hypocrisy and pride and the like, 
not revealing his knowledge, learning and spirituality. He 
sho\ild be like a small child, who does not try to show himself 
off to others, because his sensibilities are not yet devel¬ 
oped. (B.S.Bh.III.iv.50) 

In the Brhaddranyaka Corrmentary, bdlya^ is explained as the 
strength (bala) derived from knowledge. In the Brahma Sutra 
Cormentary, it is explained as a small child*s (bdla) nature, 
free from hypocrisy and show. The two ideas should be taken 
as complementary, 

(U) The monk should know from the beginning what has to be 
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rejected, what has to he realized in immediate intuition, 
what disciplines have to he adopted and what has to he neutral¬ 
ized. It is traditionally held that, apart from the Self that 
has to he realized, the other three categories (what has to he 
rejected, adopted and neutralized) are illusory. (G.K.IV.90) 

Sankara^s Commentary: The three worlds of waking, dream 
and dreamless sleep have to he rejected as non-existent in the 
Self, as an imaginary snake has to he rejected as non-existent 
in the rope in which it has been imagined. What has to he 
realized in immediate intuition is the supreme reality heyond 
the four modes of judgment.* 

The true discipline is to become a monk and give up the 
three desires for a son, wealth and advantages in the life to 
come. And then one has to cultivate the qualities of wisdom, 
strength (or childlike simplicity) and sagehood. Psychologi¬ 
cal defects like attachment, aversion, infatuation and the 
like have to he rooted out. The monk must know that his dis¬ 
cipline lies in all these things that have to he rejected, 
realized in immediate intxiition, adopted or neutralized. And 
he must know all this right from the start. 

Apart from what has to he realized in immediate intuition — 
apart from the One, the Absolute, the supreme reality — the 
other three classes of things which have to he rejected, adop¬ 
ted or neutralized are illusion, mere figments of Ignorance. 
This is the traditional teaching of the knowers of the Abso¬ 
lute. It meains that these three classes of things are not 
\iltimately real. 

*(The four modes of judgment are given at G.K,IV,8Z, The 
author translates the verse as follows at W.i?. 7., English 
intro, p,46: ’"It is; it is not; is and is not; neither is 
nor is not" — he who has seen that Glorious One untouched by 
these four one-sided viewpoints by which He seems to be for 
ever obscured^ he verily is the all-seer’, T,N.) 

(5) No soul is ever horn. The Self undergoes no birth. That 
is the highest reality where nothing is horn. (G.K.III.U8) 

Sankara’s Cormentary: All these disciplines such as re¬ 
straint of the mind are mere projections of the imagination, 
like the objects of clay or iron imagined as real entities 
distinct from their material cause. So also are the various 
prescribed meditations. The idea is that they axe mere means 
to apprehension of the supreme reality, not that they are 
themselves the final truth. The final truth is that no soul 
was ever horn, no individual capable of action and experi¬ 
ence.... This reality is something superior to the * realities 
previously treated of as mere means to ends. In this reality, 
which is the Absolute, nothing is horn, not an atom. 
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58 AFTER THE RISE OF METAPHYSICAL 

KNOWLEDGE THERE IS ONLY ABSORPTION 
IN THE SELF AND NO ACTION 

Though the Veda and Smyti lay down what are the disciplines 
for metaphysical knowledge, yet one cannot predict which of 
those who carry them out will attain it or when they will do 
so. If there is no impediment, one who carries out the means 
to metaphysical knowledge will find that it matures in that 
very life. But if there is an impediment, then it will still 
mature, but in a later life. For this reason we find that 
metaphysical knowledge sometimes matures during life as a 
celibate student, or in the householder's state, or in the 
state of retired forest life as the case may be, whenever one 
of these states may happen to favour the fruition of dis¬ 
ciplines carried out in earlier lives. Whenever anyone gains 
metaphysical knowledge, it implies automatically that he re¬ 
nounces all action. Metaphysical knowledge and action cannot 
exist in any way whatever. Thus the Veda permits a person to 
retire from any stage of life, from that of a celibate student 
on, and take up the life of a wandering monk. For we have the 
text, 'Let a person renounce after completing the life of a 
forest-dweller; or, if conditions be otherwise and favourable, 
let him renounce even in the midst of life as a celibate stu¬ 
dent or in the midst of life as a forest-dweller' (Jabala 4). 
Where, however, a person is for some reason unable to become 
a renunciate in the formal sense (i.e. to adopt the life and 
insignia of a monk) on the rise of metaphysical knowledge, 
here, though it may appear from the empirical standpoint that 
he is carrying on with the active life, from the standpoint of 
true vision he has no connection with action. In his case 
there is no egoism or desire for reward for his actions, so 
that they do not count as action. From his own standpoint all 
action was abolished on the rise of metaphysical knowledge. 

And there can only be metaphysical knowledge where there is 
total absence of any sense that one is personally engaged in 
action. 

(1) If a person comes to know the Self immediately as 'This 
am I', in desire for what and for the sake of whom would he 
continue to identify himself with the miseries of the body? 
(Byhad.IV.iv.l2) 

(2) But he whose joy is in the Self alone, who is fully sat¬ 
isfied by the Self and content with the Self alone there is 
nothing that such a person has to do. (Bh.G.III.17) 

(3) When there is no obstruction arising from the maturation 
of the merit and demerit from previous deeds, then the means 
to metaphysical knowledge, if put into operation, produce 
metaphysical knowledge here in this life. But if there is 
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such an obstruction, they only give rise to enlightenment 
after the present life.... (The laws governing the fruition 
of merit and demerit are inviolable.) For the conditions of 
time, place and occasion that call forth the maturation of the 
karmic results of one deed cannot call forth that of another. 
For deeds (e.g. extremely good and extremely bad ones) have 
contradictory karmic results. (B.S.Bh.III.iv.5l) 

(U) But one who sees inaction in action and action in in¬ 
action becomes actionless and a renunciate through that very 
insight. Though he may have been engaged in action before at¬ 
taining metaphysical discrimination, afterwards he does not 
engage in any action any longer, but allows just enou^ acti¬ 
vity to his body to sustain life. He who begins his life in 
action due to merit and demerit from previous lives, and then 
at some later point acquires right metaphysical knowledge, 
from then on sees no purpose in any action, and renounces ac¬ 
tion together with its accessories. Should it, for any reason, 
be impossible for him to give up the life of action, he may 
remain engaged in action as before, for the good of the world, 
yet because he has no purposes of his own to serve, and is 
without attachment either for action or its rewards, he does 
nothing. The action of such a person is verily inaction, as 
it has been burnt in the fire of knowledge. (Bh.G.Bh.IV.20) 

(5) When a person has in this way lost the idea that he is 
either a Brahmin or a Kshatriya, the renunciation of that idea 
automatically implies the renunciation of the actions appro¬ 
priate to that caste, together with the accessories required 
for the performance of its duties (e.g. household fire, sacred 
thread, etc.). (Byhad.Bh.II.iv.l) 

(6) In worldly experience we find that colour manifests as 
soon as there is contact between the visual organ and li^t. 

In the same way. Ignorance of the Absolute disappears the 
moment that direct knowledge of it arises. (Bphad.Bh.I.iv.lO) 

(T) For the conviction of the one who knows the Absolute is: 
*I am the Absolute, by nature incapable of individual action 
or experience eternally throughout past, present and future 
time, quite contradictory to the notion which prevailed be¬ 
fore, namely that I was an individual, capable of action and 
experience. In truth, I was not ever capable of action and 
experience before, I am not capable of them now, and I never 
shall be in the future'. Only on this basis is liberation 
intelligible. (B.S.Bh.IY.i.l3, cp. M.V.203,7, note) 
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59 LIBERATION IS NOTHING OTHER 

THAN THAT FIRM ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE SELF THAT PREVAILS WHEN 
IGNORANCE HAS BEEN CANCELLED 

The argument so far has shown that the notions of bondage and 
liberation fall within the realm of empirical experience, it¬ 
self based on the mutual superimposition of the Self and not- 
self. Liberation may accordingly be seen as the establishment 
in the non-dual Self that occurs when metaphysical Ignorance 
and the other typical characteristics of transmigratory life 
are brought to an end. This occurs through the intuitive 
metaphysical knowledge that arises from the Vedic texts and 
the teachings of the Acarya. But liberation so conceived only 
makes sense from the standpoint of Ignorance. 

Various phrases are used in ^rl Sankara's text to refer to 
such a state of transcendence of all plurality (kaivalya). For 
example, we find 'being established in one's true nature' 
(Ma 9 (}.Bh. intro., M.V.59,1), 'being established in one's own 
Self, 'being established in one's true essential nature', 
'being established in one's true nature which is the inmost 
Self, 'having one's own Self as one's (sole) support', 'real¬ 
ization of one's own true nature', 'the state of realization 
of the Absolute' (M.V.59,8) and 'freedom from the body' (M.V. 
60,2; 67,4). 

This state of liberation implies identity with the Abso¬ 
lute. And, since the Absolute is nothing other than the true 
nature of the enquirer, it is not a state that has to be ac¬ 
quired through any form of action, either through production, 
transformation, purification or obtainment (cp. M.V.59,12). 

It is simply a matter of knowing one's own true nature through 
removal of the metaphysical Ignorance that obscures it. Even 
the doctrine that liberation has to be effected through knowl¬ 
edge is only a figurative way of speaking. Attainment,of the 
Absolute is 'attainment' in the same figurative sense as the 
'attaining himself as the tenth' achieved by the tenth man 
through coming to .see that he was the tenth. (A simple 
villager, deputed to count ten people, could only reach nine 
because he forgot to count himself, and was reminded by a 
bystander 'You are the tenth'.) 

There is no break in the knowledge of the Self of such a 
knower, even though he conforms to the erroneous vision of 
the world, for he is merely conforming to what he knows to be 
an error. Such a person's actions do not involve him in 
merit and demerit and consequent further transmigratory ex¬ 
perience, as they are performed only for the welfare of the 
people. And if he gives spiritual teaching, it is only to 
help seekers of liberation. Even here, he does not feel that, 
in the final analysis, he is an individual person performing 
an action. 
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(1) What, then, is that purpose? We reply as follows. When 
anyone is suffering from a disease and the disease ends, the 
patient is then established in his true nature (as healthy). 
Similarly, when the dualistic world of plurality comes to an 
end, the soul, previously in pain, becomes established in its 
true nature. ’Attaining' this state of non-duality is the 
purpose. (Man^.Bh.l, intro.) 

(2) And so, when metaphysical Ignorance ceases, one becomes 
established in one's own true Self. This is (figuratively 
called) 'attainment' of the supreme. (Taitt.Bh.I.l, intro.) 

(3) If the Self is eternal and so not produced by knowledge, 
does not this mean that mere knowledge is useless? No. For 
metaphysical knowledge leads on to the immediately evident re¬ 
sult of revealing one's own true intrinsic nature, transcend¬ 
ing all plurality, through putting an end to metaphysical 
Ignorance. Knowledge which puts an end to the darkness of 
metaphysical Ignorance culminates in this immediately evident 
result of transcendence. The light of a lamp has the immedi¬ 
ate result of dispelling Ignorance, darkness and illusory no¬ 
tions like that of a rope-snake. The result of such a light 
will be the conviction that the rope (alone exists and) tran¬ 
scends all false notions like that of a snake, which now no 
longer exist. Similarly, the result of metaphysicail knowledge 
is that the Self manifests free from all false imagination and 
transcendent. (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.67, intro.) 

(U) On the death of this body there will be no occasion for 
another to come into being, for attachment and the other bind¬ 
ing psychological defects will not have been in play. Tran¬ 
scendence of all plurality will have been realized without ef¬ 
fort, since transcendence is no more than being established in 
one's own true nature. (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.67, intro.) 

This sentence was written in the context of conforming for 
argument’s sake to the basic assumptions of those who hold 
that total freedom is to be achieved solely by performance of 
the obligatory ritual. Similarly^ in the Brahma Sutra Commen¬ 
tary (IV,iii,l4) there is a phrase conforming to the assump¬ 
tions of the same doctrine. It runs: ’Transcendence of all 
plurality 3 meaning establishment in one’s own true nature^ en¬ 
sues because there is no longer anything to cause one to join 
with another body’. All the passage will be given in context 
at M,V, 6 SiZ below, 

(5) The so-called immortality of the gods and other beings is 
transient. But this immortality, which means establishment in 
one's own true nature as the inmost Self, is permanent. (Katha 
Bh.II.d.2) 
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(6) Since this beginningless and endless transmigration is 
painful by nature, and is connected with all continuously, 
like the unbroken flow of a river, all living beings ought to 
desire to be rid of it. The cessation of transmigration is 
liberation, the province of the higher (metaphysical) knowl¬ 
edge. Liberation is beginningless and endless, not subject to 
decay and death, immortal, beyond danger, pure, clear, con¬ 
sisting in establishment in one's own Self, supreme bliss, 
non-dual. (Mu^^.Bh.I.ii.1) 

(T) When the true nature of the soul is not yet discriminated 
from the body and other apparent conditioning adjuncts, the 
cognition €u:ising from the Veda that effects this discrimina¬ 
tion constitutes 'transcending the body'. And the 'attainment 
of the soul's true nature' is nothing other than the direct 
intuition of the true natxxre of the Self resulting from the 
discriminating cognition. (B.S.Bh.I.iii.l9) 

(8) This is the state of realization of the Absolute, 0 
descendant of Pythu. No one who attains this state falls into 
error again. (Bh.G.II.72) 

Sankara*s Commentary: This is the state of realization of 
the Absolute. It means renunciation of all action and remain¬ 
ing established as the Absolute. 

(9) Just as the slough of a snake lies dead, cast off on the 
top of an ant-hill, so lies this body. (B^*had.IV.iv.7) 

Sankara*s Commentary: In the case of the liberated person, 
illustrated by the snake which sheds its slough, the body may 
be said to lie as if dead, because it has been rejected as 
not-self. Though the case of the liberated person is parallel 
with that of the snake that has cast off its skin, it is not 
completely parallel. He has become the Self of all. He is 
like the snake in point of being at present without a body. 
But, unlike the snake, he does not later re-assume a body. 
Previously he identified himself with a body brought on by 
desire and action, and so was embodied and mortal. But now he 
has lost desire and action and is therefore verily bodiless 
and immortal. 

(10) Therefore, since being embodied is the result of false 
notions, it is proved that the enlightened person is not em¬ 
bodied even when still alive. (B.S.Bh.I.i.^, M.V.25,l) 

(11) The state of liberation is verily identity with the 
Absolute. (B.S.Bh.III.iv.52, cp. M.V.6l,U) 

(12) He who thinks that liberation is something that has to 
be literally 'produced' has in mind a 'liberation' that would 
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depend on action of "body, speech or mind. The same is true of 
those who think that the soul has to undergo transformation to 
become the Absolute. Liberation as conceived in both these 
views would inevitably be impermanent. For we find in the 
world that nothing is permanent which can only come into being 
through a transformation, like curds (which are a transforma¬ 
tion of milk),'or which has to be produced, like a pot. Nor 
can it be said that liberation is dependent on action in the 
sense of needing to be obtained. For, as being the true na¬ 
ture of one's own Self, it is not subject to being 'ob¬ 
tained' .... Nor does liberation depend on action in the form 
of purification (samskara). Purification is brought about 
either through conferring some new attribute on the thing to 
be purified, or else removing a defect. But in the case of 
liberation it is not possible to confer a new attribute. For 
liberation is the Absolute in its true nature, to which noth¬ 
ing can be superadded. Nor can there be purification through 
removal of defects. For liberation is the Absolute in its 
true nature, eternally pure and free from defects. (B.S.Bh. 
I.i.U, cp. M.V.50,1) 

(13) Liberation is said figuratively to be a result produced 
by knowledge because knowledge puts an end to the obstruction 
caused by Ignorance. But Ignorance cannot be brou^t to an 
end by any form of action. Nor can one conceive of any other 
obstruction to liberation apart from Ignorance, of a kind that 
might be removed by action. For liberation is eternal, and 
is nothing other than the true nature of the seeker himself. 
(Byhad.Bh.III.iii.l, intro.) 

(lU) The villager we are considering, who was counting the 
numbers of the party, failed, through his own Ignorance, to 
'attain to' himself (to include himself in the number, cp. 
M.V.59, intro.). But when he was afterwards reminded by 
someone 'You are the tenth' he 'attained to himself through 
his own knowledge. In the same way, one who fails, throu^ 
metaphysical Ignorance, to attain to his own true nature as 
the Absolute may very well attain to it later when instructed 
by the Vedic texts, through enlightenment in the form of 
direct intuition that he is the Absolute, the Self of all. 
(Taitt.Bh.II.l, cp. M.V.206,8) ' 

(15) Awsikening, through cancellation of wrong knowledge, to 
the fa'ct that one is not an individual able to perform action 
puts an end to action. But wrong knowledge, thou^ cancelled 
may continue for a time throu^ the force of impressions 
(sajpskara), as in the case of double vision of the moon 
(where the patient, even after he has been cured, may occa¬ 
sionally be haunted by recurring double vision of the moon, 
which he does not take seriously). (B,S.Bh,IV.i.l5; cp. M.V. 
203,7, note; 25^,2, note) 
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(16) No wrong, notion arises for the enlightened person. For 
in his case there is no reason for it. An erroneous notion 
arises and hecomes manifest on the basis of the general form 
of an object when its particular nature has not been deter¬ 
mined. As, for example, there may be the notion of silver 
where there is in fact a piece of shell, when the shell has 
been perceived in a general way (as a ’this’) but not deter- 
minately perceived as a piece of shell. In the case of one 
who has determinate knowledge of an object, the basis of er¬ 
roneous cognition has been destroyed and it cannot occur. When 
a correct idea about the shell has once arisen, erroneous no¬ 
tions about it are no longer found. Sometimes, however, 
memories which appear like erroneous cognitions may arise from 
latent impressions left by erroneous notions that had arisen 
previously, and may occasionally produce the appearance of 
erroneous cognition. It is the seme as when one who has cor¬ 
rectly learned the directions of the quarters is (even after¬ 
wards) occasionally visited by a wrong notion of them (which 
does not seriously affect his correct conviction). (Brhad.Bh. 
I.iv.lO, cp. M.V.231,7> note)’ 

(17) (Even the liberated person, says the objector, has to 
act, and his actions will involve merit and demerit and re¬ 
birth.) If you try to avoid this consequence, he continues, 
by saying that the acts of him who acquires enlightenment 
through mere knowledge are forthwith destroyed, then it would 
follow that, because knowledge of the Absolute is the cause 
of attainment of pure Being at the very moment of its rise, 

to say ’There is liberation’ would imply immediate death. From 
this it would follow that there could never be a (person lib¬ 
erated while alive and so there could never be a) Teacher. 

And this would contradict the text 'One who has a Teacher ac¬ 
quires knowledge', and would imply that liberation could not 
arise from knowledge. * Or else it would imply that knowledge 
did not invariably produce its expected result, as, for in¬ 
stance, when a person knows the way to another country but 
does not put his knowledge into practice by actually going 
there. 

All this objection, however, is wrong, because it neglects 
the distinction between works which have and works which have 
not actuaiLLy begun to work out their fruits in the life in 
which liberation is attained. (Chand.Bh.VI.xiv.2) 

Theve cannot be action in conformity to what has been can— 
cetted and known to be false (hence the reference to *rest ' 
in the nine-gated city of the body at M*V, 59 jl8j irmediatety 
below). This also refutes the criticism that^ on the Ad- 
Vaitin^s doctrine^ there cannot be an enlightened Teacher, 

(18) For actions pertain to the body, and it is through I^o- 
rance that they are falsely superimposed onto the Self, which 
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is other than the body. And they can be 'renounced.' through 
discriminative knowledge that the Self is different from the 
body and its actions. He in whom this discriminative knowl¬ 
edge has arisen, who has renounced all action, continues never¬ 
theless to rest in the body as if in a house, to rest in the 
nine-gated city of the body, undergoing experiences conforming 
to the unexhausted remainder of the impressions of that frac¬ 
tion of his total merit and demerit which initiated his present 
birth. For it is only in the body that particular cognition 
is possible. The text therefore introduced a meaningful qual¬ 
ification when it said 'rests in the body'. For the meaning 
is 'only rests in the body', (and does not suppose that he is 
acting when it acts), and this implies a distinction between 
the experience of the enli^tened person and the unenli^tened 
one. (Bh.G.Bh.V.13) 

Here it is said that when atZ a person's action has ceased he 
may rest in the body^ conforming to what has been cancelled 
ar^ known to be false. From this we see that it is quite in¬ 
telligible that such a person should continue to feel 'I am 
not doing anything' even in the act of giving teaching. 


60 THE TWO FORMS OF LIBERATION, AND 
HOW LIBERATION IN LIFE IS SUPERIOR 

The liberation that is brought by enlightenment is called by 
the experts 'immediate liberation' (sadyo-mukti), because it 
comes simultaneously with metaphysical knowledge. It is also 
called 'liberation while yet alive' (jivan-mukti) because, 
from the empirical standpoint, it appears to be acquired by 
someone still living, and to last as long as his life does. 

His remaining in the Absolute as the Absolute on the death of 
the body is referred to by various figurative expressions such 
as final release (vlmukti), dissolution in the Absolute 
(brahmaqy-apyaya, brahma-nirvaqa), realization of the Absolute 
(brahma-bhuya), attainment of the Absolute (brahma-sampatti), 
final peace (k^ema) and the state of non-return (apunar- 
avytti). These terms draw attention to the absence of any 
remnant of merit or demerit which might occasion another body. 
But liberation in the strict sense is 'immediate liberation* 
only. 

(l) For there is no going or returning on the part of those 
who enjoy immediate liberation and are established in right 
metaphysical knowledge. For we have the Vedic text 'His vital 
energies do not depart' (Byhad.IV.iv.6). Their vital energies 
are dissolved in the Absolute. Verily, they have become the 
Absolute, they are the Absolute. (Bh.G.Bh.VIII.aU, cp, M.V. 
61,2) 
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(2) Being nothing but the Absolute, he dissolves in the Abso¬ 
lute. (B^-had.IV.iv.6) 

Ankara's Commentary: In fact, the enlightened one is al¬ 
ready the Absolute here on earth. Though he appears to have a 
body, yet (as the text puts it) 'being nothing but the Abso¬ 
lute, he dissolves in the Absolute'. It is because he has no 
desires to cause the limitation of feeling that he is not the 
Absolute that one can say of him 'being nothing but the Abso¬ 
lute, he dissolves in the Absolute', while he is still in this 
world, not after the death of the body. For when the enlight¬ 
ened person passes away he does not enter any new state dif¬ 
ferent from the one he had while alive. The phrase 'he dis¬ 
solves in the Absolute' only means that he does not pass to 
any other body. 

(3) Having done spiritual practice, he no longer grieves. 
Though already liberated, he acquires final liberation. (Kal^ha 
Il.ii.l) 

Ankara’s Commentary: 'Having done spiritual practice' 
means 'having practised meditation'. His spiritual practice 
is meditation associated with the metaphysical insight that 
goes with immediate experience of the real.... Even here in 
this world he is finally released from the bondage of desire 
and action, which are figments of Ignorance. "Though already 
released, he acquires final release' means that he does not 
acquire a body again. 

(U) Such a yogi becomes the Absolute and attains dissolution 
in the Absolute. (Bh.G.V.2U) 

Sankara*s Coimentary: He who is such a person, he is a 
yogi. He attains dissolution in the Absolute, which is liber¬ 
ation, while still alive here below, being himself already the 
Absolute. 

( 5 ) Those who know the Self attain total dissolution in the 
Absolute. (Bh.G.V. 26 ) 

Sankara*s Commentary: Liberation is dissolution in the Ab¬ 
solute, both when it occurs to the living and when it occurs 
to the dead. 

(6) Supreme joy falls to this yogi whose mind is utterly at 
peace, whose passionate tendencies (rajas) have subsided, who 
has become the Absolute, stainless. (Bh.G.VI.27) 

Sankara*s Commentary: 'Who has become the Absolute' means 
•liberated while alive* (jivan-mukta). It^means one who has 
the conviction 'All is verily the Absolute . 
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(7) One who has relinquished egoism, strength, pride, desire, 
anger and acquisitiveness, who is peaceful and without sense 
of possession “ he becomes fit for absorption in the Abso¬ 
lute. (Bh.G.XVIII.53) 

Ankara's Commentary: Absorption in the Absolute means be¬ 
coming the Absolute. He becomes fit for that, capable of it. 

(8) When a person sees the creatures in all their variety as 
standing in the One and as an evolution from that alone, then 
he attains to the Absolute. (Bh.G.XIII.30) 

Sankara's Commentary: ’A person sees' means 'Having pon¬ 
dered on the Vedic texts and the teachings of the Acarya, he 
sees (the creatures, etc.,) with the direct perception that 
they are his own Self, as proclaimed in the text ’’All this is 
the Self alone’" (Chand.VII.xxv.2). When a person sees (them 
as) an outgrowth from or expansion of the Self in such ways 
as proclaimed in the text 'The vital energy is from the Self, 
hope is from the Self, memory is from the Self, the ether is 
from the Self, fire is from the Self, water is from the Self, 
appearance and disappearance are from the Self, food is from 
the Self...' (Chand.VII.xxvi.l), then a person attains the 
Absolute, that is, verily he becomes the Absolute. 

(9) With their minds on that, identified with that, absorbed 
in that, intent on that, they go to the state of non-return, 
their sins dispelled by knowledge. (Eh.G.V.lT) 

Sankara's Commentary: Those whose minds have attained to 
the Absolute, who accept the Absolute as their own Self, who 
are absorbed in the Absolute, that is, who are established in 
the Self alone, having abandoned all action — that is the 
meaning of 'absorption'. 'Intent on that' means regarding 
that as their highest goal, that is, having their joy "the 
Self alone. Those whose Ignorance of the Self has thus been 
removed by knowledge are never again linked with a body. 

Their sins are dispelled or removed by the knowledge just men¬ 
tioned. The reference is to those whose sins and other de¬ 
fects which lead to further transmigration have been dispelled 
by knowledge; that is to say, to ascetics(yati). 

Here the phrase 'absorbed in that' refers to liberation in 
life; however^ a reference to liberation after the death of 
the body (videha-mukti) is also included^ through the phrase 
'the state of non-return', 

(10) Good and bad deeds are extinguished on the rise of 
metaphysical knowledge if they were committed in previous 
births and their results have not begun to mature in the pres¬ 
ent one, or if they were committed in the present life before 
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enlightenment. But the good and had deeds that initiated the 
present life as the vehicle for knowledge of the Absolute, and 
whose results have only been partly experienced, are not ex¬ 
tinguished. 

How do we know this? Because of the text 'The delay will 
only last till he is free from the body, then he will attain 
union* (Chand.VI.xiv.2). This text shows that final peace 
comes at the time of the fall of the body. If it were not for 
the distinction between action of which the effects have begun 
to fructify and action of which the effects have not yet begun 
to fructify, all action without exception would be destroyed 
by knowledge of the Absolute.. And in that case there would be 
nothing further that could sustain the empirical existence of 
the enlightened person, and he would enter the final peace 
forthwith. But then the Veda would not have spoken of the 
need to wait for the death of the body. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.l5) 

Here it is accepted that^ from the empirical standpoint^ the 
enlightened one has a body. From this standpoint^ it is ac¬ 
cepted that he must experience the remnants of that portion of 
his total merit and demerit that occasioned the body in which 
he obtained enlightenment. And because ^attainment of the 
final peace' is mentioned as occurring after the death of the 
body^ it is clear that the phrase 'final peace V refers to the 
final transcendence that comes with absolute freedom from the 
body at death (videha-haivalya), 


61 NO DISTINCTIONS OF KIND ARE 

FOUND IN LIBERATION AS THE RESULT 
OF METAPHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE 

It is true that works on Vedanta speak of three different 
kinds of liberation. They speak of 'liberation by stages' 
(krama-mukti), where those who have practised prescribed sym¬ 
bolic meditations go to the World of Brahma, and attain right 
intuitive knowledge of the Absolute there, in company with 
Brahma, when that world dissolves at the end of the cosmic 
period (M.V.49,7; 56,2). They speak of 'immediate liberation' 
(sadyo-mukti), which is obtained here below in the course of 
the present life on earth or a later one, and which is simul¬ 
taneous with the enlightenment that comes when the practice of 
the means to enlightenment reaches full maturity (M.V.60, 
intro.). And they speak of 'liberation after death* (videha- 
muktl), which will occur on the death of the body, when the 
portion of merit and demerit that brought into existence the 
body in which enlightenment is attained has been experienced 
and thereby exhausted <M.V.60,10). 

Nevertheless, no distinctions can possibly apply to liber¬ 
ation in its true nature. For liberation in its true nature 
is ever already attained, and there is no difference in the 
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knowledge whereby it is attained.* Liberation is not anything 
that arises through production, transformation, obtainment or 
purification (M.V,59,12). So it is not anything which could 
be attained and which could therefore vary in kind according 
to the means by which it was attained. It is of the nature of 
the Self, which is always already attained. And the Self is 
partless, and eternally raised above change, and is Incapable 
of receiving any further increase, and cannot be the object of 
any action. The notion 'Liberation occurs at the death of the 
body' merely refers to the fact that there will not be assump¬ 
tion of another body (cp. M.V.60,2). So it should not be sup¬ 
posed that the results of metaphysical knowledge of the Abso¬ 
lute vary in different cases. For liberation, being nothing 
other than the true nature of the Self, is ever uniform. That 
is the sole truth. 

(1) When (towards the beginning of a new world-period) the 
dissolution of that effect called the World of Brahma is at 
hand, the souls who have attained to right knowledge in that 
world, proceed, together with Hiranyagarbha (Brahma), its 
overseer, to 'something higher'. And that 'something higher' 
is the supremely pure hipest abode of Vis^u. 

Thus a 'liberation by stages' has to be assumed, on account 
of the mention of non-return and other circumstances in cer¬ 
tain Vedic texts. For we have already explained how attain¬ 
ment of the Absolute in its supreme form is not strictly pos¬ 
sible by a method that involves a journey. (B.S.Bh.IV.iii.lO) 

( 2 ) Those who approach the Absolute by the route of pre¬ 
scribed meditations, meditators on the Absolute (as associ¬ 
ated with form), go to the Absolute on this path after they 
are dead. The phrase (go) 'by stages' has to be supplied. 

For there is no going or returning on the part of those who 
enjoy immediate liberation and are established in right meta¬ 
physical knowledge. (Bh.G.Bh.VIII.2U, cp. M.V.60,l) 

( 3 ) Merit and demerit are the causes of bondage. And it has 
been shown (at B.S.IV,i.l3-U) that, in the case of one libera¬ 
ted in life, metaphysical knowledge severs the connection both 
with merit and demerit and destroys them, so that the en¬ 
lightened one is of necessity liberated at the death of his 
body. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.lU) 

(U) We have seen, then, that there is a law in the case of 
the one desiring liberation, and pursuing the discipline which 
leads to it, which states that the question whether his en¬ 
lightenment occurs in the present life or a future one is de¬ 
cided by the intensity of his effort and the aptness of the 
means to which he resorts. This might suggest that there 
coxild be laws about distinctions of better or worse in regard 
to liberation itself. 
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To dispel this idea, the author of the Sutras says, 'Thus 
there are no rules about different results in the case of 
liberation'. Why not? Because there is no variation in the 
account of liberation in any of the upanishadic texts. For 
the state of liberation is verily identity with the Absolute, 
and the Absolute cannot assume different forms, as it has been 
shown that its essential nature is always the same. (B.S.Bh. 
III.iv.52) 

( 5 ) (Now, there can be no such thing as a special high degree 
of liberation.) This is also true because right metaphysical 
knowledge is always and everywhere identical, so that there 
can be no rules about its different results in different cases, 
as there can be in regard to rituals, which differ among them¬ 
selves. For the one and only means to liberation is right 
metaphysical knowledge, and th^re are no differences in that 

as there are in rituals. With meditations on the Absolute as¬ 
sociated with attributes, such as 'Made up of mind, having the 
vital energy as its body' (Chand.III.xiv.2), the case is dif¬ 
ferent. Here there can be rules about different results in 
different individueC. cases, just as there are in regard to 
different rituals. This is rendered possible through the ad¬ 
dition or subtraction of attributes in the meditation.... But 
this is not possible in the case of attributeless knowledge, 
as no attributes are present. (B.S.Bh.III.iv. 52 ) 

(6) You will perhaps object that the bodiless state comes as 
a result of meritorious acts. But this is wrong. For it is 
the natural state. On this there are such Vedic texts as, 
'Having known the Self, the great one, all-pervading. Him who, 
dwelling in all bodies, is not Himself embodied, the stable 
within the unstable — the wise person does not grieve' (Ka-^ha 
I.ii.22). (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

This passage states that liberation^ which means not being 
embodied^ is the natural state, 

( 7 ) Therefore, since being embodied is the result of false 
notions, it is proved that the enlightened person is not em¬ 
bodied even while alive. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U, cp. M.V. 259 I; 59jlO) 

The remark that being embodied is the result of false notions 
shows that statements about having to wait for the death of 
the body for liberation are only made in the context of em¬ 
pirical experience as set up by Ignorance, 

(8) But this state of not being embodied called liberation 
is true from the highest standpoint, it is constant and eter¬ 
nal and raised above change, it is all-pervading like the 
ether, it is void of any modification, ever overflowing with 
contentment, partless and of the nature of self-luminous 
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light. Neither merit and demerit and their results, nor time, 
past, present and future, casi approach it. (B.S.Bh.I.i. ) 

(9) He who thinks that liberation is something that has 

be literally 'produced' has in mind a 'liberation' that would 
depend on action of body, speech or mind. The same is true o 
those who think that the soul has to undergo transformation to 
become the Absolute. Liberation as conceived in both these 
views would inevitably be impermanent. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

(10) Nor does liberation depend on action in the form of^ 
purification (sa^skara). Purification is brought about either 
through conferring some new attribute on the thing to be puri¬ 
fied, or else removing a defect. But in the case of libera¬ 
tion it is not possible to confer a new attribute. For liber¬ 
ation is the Absolute in its true nature, to which nothing can 
be superadded. Nor can there be purification throu^^ removal 
of defects. For liberation is the Absolute in its true nature, 
eternally pure and free from defects. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 





CHAPTER IV 

PRE-^ AI^KARA SCHOOLS 


62 HOW THE PRESENT CHAPTER RELATES 
WITH WHAT PRECEDES AND FOLLOWS 

We now take up the study of some schools which existed before 
the time of ^ri Sankara Bhagavatpada. These theories are con¬ 
sidered and refuted at various places in ^rl Gau^apada's 
Karikas, in ^rl Sankara's Commentaries and in the Vartika of 
^rl Suresvara. Here they will be quoted and examined relying 
on these sources, no other source being available. The result 
of the examination will be to confirm our opinion that the 
method of interpretation of the Upanishads followed by the 
holy Commentator is the best. 


63 THE VIEW THAT THE ENTIRE VEDA 

TEACHES THAT ACTION ALONE IS THE 
MEANS TO LIBERATION 

The early (pre-^ahkara) founders of schools can be divided in¬ 
to two classes. There are those who cling to the ritualistic 
section of the Veda and are opponents of the Upanishads; and 
there are those who accept the Upanishads as authoritative, 
but are over-attached to the view that authority depends on 
command. 

Amongst those who specialized in the ritualistic section of 
the Veda, some thought that only actions could be the means to 
human welfare. They said, 'Since the Veda exists only to pro¬ 
mote action, the texts which do not deal with that are use¬ 
less' (Jaimini, P.M.S. I.ii.l), and meant it literally. On 
this basis, they dismissed the Upanishads as useless, because 
those texts are not concerned with action. They held that 
they would have a purifying effect if recited, but that was 
all. Since they took the notion of 'heaven', conceived as un¬ 
surpassable joy, to be but a synonym for liberation, they held 
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that liberation arose from the performance of ritual. Behind 
their view was the idea that only he who knew the meaning of 
the whole Veda was qualified to perform rituals, that the 
whole Veda was concerned with rituals, and that if one did not 
accept that liberation arose from the performance of rituals, 
one would be condemning the Veda as useless. 

This view is not tenable. Against it, the Teachers have 
maintained that all who propound a doctrine of liberation ac¬ 
cept that liberation is eternal, while any result that is 
brought about by action is bound to be transient. It is true 
that knowledge of the Veda is necessary for the performance of 
ritual. But the meditations taught in the Veda (which come 
under the rules for ritual), though referred to as 'knowledge*, 
are not the same thing as the metaphysical knowledge that 
arises directly from hearing. In reality, knowledge of the 
Self is not required as a qualification for performing ritual, 
since ritual can be performed by one who merely has knowledge 
of the texts. The knowledge of the Self taught in the Upani- 
shads actually blots out all duality, and after that there 
cannot be qualification for the performance of ritual. 

(1) The doctrine that, because the unsurpassable joy called 
heaven comes from the performance of ritual, liberation comes 
from ritual alone, is wrong. For liberation is eternal. Noth¬ 
ing in the world that has a beginning is eternal. We have the 
maxim, 'Whatever has a beginning is transient'. (Taitt.Bh. 

I.l, intro.) 

(2) The statement, 'If a man knows the whole Veda, that only 
qualifies him to perform rituals', was no better. For en¬ 
joined meditations cannot just be dismissed as mere knowledge 
of the Vedic texts by heart. A person qualifies to perform^ 
rituals through mere knowledge of the texts by heart, and rit¬ 
uals do not depend on prescribed meditations. The latter, 
therefore, must be prescribed for some other purpose, and that 
purpose is well known to be liberation. This is confirmed by 
the Veda itself. For after saying that the Self has to be 
heard about, the text goes on to enjoin two further different 
activities, in the words, 'It must be pondered over, it must 
be subjected to sustained meditation'. And it is well known 
that pondering and sustained meditation are quite different 
from mere knowledge derived simply from hearing the texts from 
the Teacher when learning them by heart. (Taitt.Bh.I.ll) 

In this "passage theve is mention of the fact that a person 
qualifies to perform rituals through mere knowle^e of the 
texts by heart* From this we conclude that the ^hearing* spo¬ 
ken of later in the passage only means hearting of the texts 
from the Teacher for purposes of learning them by heart, 

(3) We have the text 'Having studied the Veda, he should 
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leave his Teacher's house...' (Chand.VIII.xv.l). From this 
we conclude that the ritualistic injiinctions apply to one who 
has merely studied the Vedic texts and learned them by heart, 
without necessarily having knowledge of their meaning. But, 
if this were so, would it not follow that, because he was still 
ignorant, he would not be qualified to perform ritual? No, 
there is no such defect in the argument, here. For we do not 
in any way deny that knowledge about the ritueils may arise as 
a result of learning the texts by heart and that this knowl¬ 
edge may qualify one to perform the rituals. All we say is 
that the metaphysical knowledge of the Self taught in the 
Upanishads, which is seen to have a different independent pur¬ 
pose of its own, cannot also be for the purpose of qualifying 
anyone to perform ritual. A person's knowledge of one ritual 
has nothing to do with his qualification to perform another 
one, and the same principle (that knowledge of one matter does 
not produce qualifications for another) holds good here too. 
(B.S.Bh.III.iv.l2) 

(It) Furthermore, there are texts like 'But when all has be¬ 
come his own Self, then what could a person see and with what, 
what could a person smell and with what?' (Brhad.II.iv.lU) 
which speak of the destruction of this whole phenomenal world 
of plurality throu^ knowledge — this phenomenal world, which 
is set up by Ignorance, which is of the nature of action, its 
factors and results, and which is the necessary condition for 
action. But anyone who hoped to couple qualification for 
ritualistic action with that direct knowledge of the Self 
which arises from the upanishadic discipline would find, in¬ 
stead, that his qualification for ritualistic action had in 
fact been undermined. (B.S.Bh.III.iv.l6) 

This was said to refute the view that would oonoede that the 
texts of the Upanishads were meaningful^ while claiming that 
the knowledge arising from them qualified one for ritual. 


64 VIEW THAT THE UPANISHADS RELATE 
TO RITUAL BY EXPLAINING THE 
NATURE OF THE SOUL AND SO ON 

It is claimed by the ritualists that knowledge derived from 
the Upanishads relates to ritual only, and does so by giving 
teaching about the Self, conceived by them as the one per¬ 
forming the ritual, and also by giving information about the 
nature of the deity presiding over the ritual, in this case 
the Absolute (brahman). They say that the rewards promised 
in the Veda for knowing the Self are no more than fanciful 
eulogies, as is the case with such texts as 'He who performs 
sacrifices using a ladle made of palala-wood will hear no 
evil sound' (T.S.Ill.v.7.2). Or else, according to another 
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view, the upanishadlc texts exist simply to teach the pre¬ 
scribed meditations found in their texts. They cannot be con¬ 
cerned with communicating information about anything truly 
existent. For an already complete and existent reality would 
have to be the object of some other means of knowledge, (and 
not of the Veda, which, according to the ritualists, is exclu¬ 
sively concerned with things at present incomplete which have 
to be done) . The Veda is not an authoritative source of knowl¬ 
edge except in relation to commands, and commands are con¬ 
cerned exclusively with action. It cannot be concerned with 
proclaiming the nature of what is already existent, as there 
would he no reason for it to do so (since perception and in¬ 
ference are available for the practical affairs of the world, 
while no good comes out of the mere satisfaction of idle specu¬ 
lative curiosity). 

This view of the MImai(^saka ritualists is refuted by the 
Teachers of our school as follows. The sole purpose of the 
Upanishads is to teach the existence of the Absolute as the 
chief thing which has to be known, and which is bereft of ac¬ 
tion and of all its factors such as the performer of the act, 
his instruments and so forth. Neither the Absolute itself nor 
knowledge of the Absolute can be conceived as subsidiaries of 
action. The ultimate aim of the Upanishads is to proclaim 
that the true nature of one's Self is the Absolute. This be¬ 
ing so, the mention of deities and so forth which comes in 
their texts refers to the latter for subordinate purposes, and 
in a particular context only, and should not be supposed to be 
the ultimate purport of the upanishadlc teaching (H,V.52,2). 

But the fact, taught in the Upanishads, that the true nature of 
one’s Self is the Absolute, (is the chief topic being taught, 
since it) is not to be known from any other source. It cannot 
be objected that the Upanishads are useless, since metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge yields (in the permanent removal of suffering) 
an incontestable gain. Nor can it be argued that the Upani¬ 
shads constitute mere eulogies, or that they are inauthorita- 
tive because not connected with commands. The doctrine that 
they must really be injunctions to act, whether for liberation 
or worldly well-being, is refuted in the Commentaries of ^ri 
Sankara and the Vartlka of Sureivara on these lines. 

(l) If, indeed, €l 11 that was taught in the Upanishads was the 
existence of the Self as the transmigrating soul, the embodied 
one, the one performing acts and undergoing experiences, 
'transcendent' only in the sense of being distinct from the 
body, then the texts specifying some reward for knowledge of 
the Self might well be mere eulogies in the way that the op¬ 
ponent has described. But, as the author of the Sutras here 
points out, the Self is tau^t in the Upanishads as being 
'something more' than the embodied self. It is the Lord, not 
the transmigrant soul. The Self taught in the Upanishads does 
not have the illusion that it is a performer of action or that 
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it has the other typical characteristics of the transmigrant 
soul. It is the supreme Self. It has superhuman attributes 
such as freedom from sin. This is the Self which the Upani- 
shads teach, and they teach it (not as anything which has to 
be done but) as 'what has to be known\ Nor does such knowl¬ 
edge have anything to do with inspiring one to perform rituals 
(in the manner suggested by the opponent). On the contrary, 
it destroys actions once and for all. (B.S.Bh.III.iv.8) 

( 2 ) There is no contradiction if accounts of the deities and 
so forth'occur (in the Upanishads) for the sake of the medi¬ 
tations which their texts teach. But it does not follow from 
this that the Absolute could possibly be subsidiary to injunc¬ 
tions to meditate. For when all has become one and there is 
no longer anything to reject or acquire, all knowledge of 
duality in the form of action, its factors and results is ef¬ 
faced. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

( 3 ) For the texts in all the Upanishads co-operate to teach 
this subject (the Absolute) as their ultimate topic.... And 
when it is known to have been established that their words 
co-operate to teach the true nature of the Absolute, it is not 
right to suppose that they have any other purpose. For that 
woTild be to contradict what the Veda does teach and introduce 
what it does not teach. Nor can it be made out (with the 
Ritualists) that the texts in the Upanishads proclaiming the 
existence and true natxire of the Absolute are really concerned 
with e3q)laining the nature of one performing an act. For 
there are texts such as 'What should he then see and with 
what?* (Byhad.II.iv.lU) which deny the existence of action, 
its factors and results. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U, M.V,50,2) 

(i|) And though the Absolute is an already-existent reality, 
it is nevertheless not a possible object of perception and the 
other means of empirical knowledge. For one cannot come to 
know that the Absolute is one's own true Self as proclaimed by 
the text 'That thou art* (Chand.VI.viii.T) without the Vedic 
teaching. (B.S.Bh.I.i.ii) 

( 5 ) We ask you, therefore, 'Do the texts which proclaim the 
true nature of the Self produce certain and fruitful knowledge 
or do they not?* If they do, how can they help being authori¬ 
tative? Have you not seen examples of the fact that metaphy¬ 
sical knowledge of the Self results in the benefits of the 
cessation of Ignorance, grief, delusion and fear and all the 
other defects which cause continuation of transmigratory life? 
There are hundreds of upanishadic texts proclaiming that this 
is the case, such as 'What deliision, what grief, can there be 
for one who sees the unity of all?* Cl^a T) and 'I am only a 
knower of the texts, ny lord, not a knower of the Self.... 
Hence I am subject to grief. Take me beyond grief, my lord* 
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(Chand.VII.i.3). Have you not heard them? Nov, we ask of 
you, do we find the same certain and fruitful knowledge in 
texts like 'He wept' (T.S. I.v.l)? If we do not, then let 
them be inauthoritative, But how could the fact of theiv be¬ 
ing inauthoritative render texts which produce certain and 
fruitful knowledge inauthoritative? (Byhad.Bh,I.iv.7,M.V.50,6) 

(6) Even if other Vedic texts are inauthoritative as means of 
knowledge if they are unconnected with commands, it cannot be 
denied that the Vedic texts which culminate in metaphysical 
knowledge of the Self are authoritative. And the authenticity 
of the Veda does not require to be proved by inference, and so 
does not require (to be established indirectly by a universal 
rule derived from) evidence perceived elsewhere. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

(T) Knowledge of the ritualistic section of the Veda has for 
its aim temporary welfare in the after-life and in lives to 
come, and that depends on carrying out its instructions. Meta¬ 
physical knowledge of the Absolute has for its aim supreme 
(and eternal) beatitude, and does not depend on carrying out 
any later coiarse of action for the achievement of this. When 
one has to enquire into the karmic merit that would follow 
upon a particular action, that merit lies in the future. At 
the time one comes to hear of it from the Vedic text, it does 
not yet exist. For it depends for its existence on human ac¬ 
tivity. The prompting provided by the text is also different 
in the two cases. A text prompting to meritorious action 
'enlightens' a person in the sense of urging him to carry out 
its content. A text prompting a person to acquire metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge of the Absolute itself grants him metaphysical, 
enlightenment, without the need of anything further to be done. 
Since the enlightenment arises from the prompting itself, the 
person is not prompted to do anything for enlightenment. Such 
enlightenment arises automatically and without action, as in 
the case of perception of an object which comes within the 
range of the senses. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l) 

(8) But is not liberation, just like welfare in the after¬ 
life, something that has to be sought through active pursuit 
of means, since it is something one does not already have in 
one's possession? Not so. It has to be sought, indeed, but 
not in the same way that welfare in the after-life has to be 
sou^t.... Just as one stricken by illness 'becomes himself 
through medical treatment, so is transcendence of all plural¬ 
ity (which constitutes one's own true nature) 'reached' (not 
through activity of any kind) but through the destruction of 
metaphysical Ignorance of the Self through enlightenment,... 
What would be the use of an injunction here, since the exist¬ 
ence of that which is sought does not depend on human acti¬ 
vity? Even if an injunction on this subject were to occur in 
the Veda it would be meaningless, for injunction has no scope 
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in the context. (Sure!vara, S.V. 26,28,30) 


65 THE VIEW THAT LIBERATION COMES 

THROUGH THE AVOIDANCE OF OPTIONAL 
RITUAL AND FORBIDDEN ACTS 

Others held that liberation does not depend on knowledge. It 
depends on not performing any optional ritual or committing 
any forbidden acts, on exhausting the merit and demerit al¬ 
ready in force by experiencing it and on performing the daily 
obligatory ritual to avoid the harmful consequences of omitting 
it. And while holding all this, they also held that liberation 
was to be sought through giving up action, in the sense that 
the very nature of liberation consisted in resting in the Self. 

This doctrine is just a piece of empty hypothetical reason¬ 
ing. It takes no account of the Vedic maxim 'Transcendence of 
all plurality comes from knowledge'. The Acaryas of our school 
have therefore refuted it on its own chosen ground, by logical 
argumentation duly supported by Vedic quotation. It is impos¬ 
sible to exhaust all merit and demerit, because our actions 
(from beginningless time) are infinite in number. The perfor¬ 
mance of the obligatory rituals must bring some future karmic 
merit that will have to be experienced. The idea that harmful 
consequences will be incurred by its omission is untenable 
(cp. M.V.65,6). Thus the whole description of this path for 
attaining liberation is Incorrect. The path as described 
would always imply a remnant of merit and demerit, and it 
would be impossible to prevent further embodiment in transml- 
gratory life to experience it. The whole doctrine is set out. 
and refuted in the Taittirlya Upanlshad Commentary, in the 
Gita Commentary and in the Brahma Sutra Commentary. The matter 
is also explained in the Sambandha Vartlka of Suresvara. 

(l) No, for actions are many and of different kinds. There 
may be many deeds of merit and demerit that have been committed 
in previous lives which will have mutually contradictory kar¬ 
mic results. Of these deeds, some will have begun their kar¬ 
mic fructification in the present life, others not. It is im¬ 
possible that those which have not begtin to fructify in a 
given life should be exhausted throu^ having their karmic 
consequences experienced in that very life. It follows that 
a further body will have to be brought into being so that the 
remaining unexhausted merit and demerit can be duly experi¬ 
enced. And the existence of a remnant of \inexhausted merit 
and demerit is proved by such texts from the Veda and Smyti 
as, * Those whose conduct in this life has been good (will soon 
obtain a favourable rebii*th)’ (Chand.V.x.T) and 'Throu^ the 
remnant (of its deeds the soul will acquire a future body)* 
(A.D.S. II.ii.2.3). (Taitt.Bh.I.l, intro.) 
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(2) No. For we have the Vedic text. 'Only through knowing 
Him doeg one pass beyond death. There is no other path for 
reaching the highest state' (Svet.III.8). And we have the 
further Vedic text saying that liberation is as impossible for 
one who does not have enlightenment as folding up the sky like 
a piece of leather (Svet.VI.20), and the text from the Pura^a, 
'One reaches transcendence of all plurality through knowled^'. 
Also, it is impossible for the meritorious (as well as the 
sinful) deeds of previous lives that have not begun to fructify 
in the present life to be exhausted (in the present life) 
throu^ experience. (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.67, intro.) 

(3) There is not a single Vedic text that says 'The one who 
desires liberation should proceed like this' (see above, M.V. 
59^^, note). Our opponents have just thought it up through 
their own private conjecture, on the principle 'Because merit 
and demerit are the cause of further transmigration, if merit 
and demerit are removed transmigration will cease'. But it 
will not hold even on the basis of reason, as it is impossible 
to show logically that the occasion for rebirth would not re¬ 
main. (B.S.Bh.rV.iii.lU) 

(4) And there is no proof that the performance of the obliga¬ 
tory daily and occasional ritual will only have the effect of 
removing the hetmiful consequences of their omission, and, that 
they will not produce any karmic merit (that will have to be 
experienced in a new life). That new merit, too, would be 
likely to produce further merit (from actions in the new life, 
which would have to be experienced in further lives to come). 
For the Smyti says, 'Just as, when a mango tree has been 
planted for the sake of its fruit, shade and pleasant odour 
follow of their own accord, so advantageous results accrue 
automaticeilly to him who performs meritorious acts' (A.D.S. 
I.vii.20.3). Nor can anyone who does not have right intxiitive 
knowledge of himself as the Self of all claim to be able to 
avoid all optional ritual and forbidden acts from birth to the 
funeral pyre. For even the cleverest people make slips oc¬ 
casionally. And since there will thus always have to be a 
doubt, it is, as we said, impossible to .show how (on this 
method) merit and demerit could be totally eradicated. (B.S. 
Bh.IV.iii.l4) 

(5) The non-perfomance of the obligatory ritiial is not in 
itself anything positively existent. This being so, it can¬ 
not be the cause of positive harmful consequences. But the 
phrase 'Not carrying out the prescribed ritual' (Manu XI.44) 
is intelligible if it is taken tq imply non-performance of the 
obligatory ritual, and this in turn is taken as a sign point¬ 
ing to the evil consequences of previous sins that should 
have been warded off by the performance of the obligatory 
ritual but were not. (Taitt.Bh.I.l, intro.) 
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{6} Nor is it right to object that the daily obligatory 
rituals jnust always be fulfilled to avoid the harmful conse- 
q,uences of their omission. For omission of the obligatory 
rit\ials only has harmful consequences for one who is not a 
renunciate. A renunciate cannot incur a penalty for not tend¬ 
ing the sacrificial fires, which is the duty of celibate stu¬ 
dents, who are not renunciates and who have the duty of per¬ 
forming rituals. Nor can any positive result, such as a harm¬ 
ful consequence, arise from the mere non-performance of obliga¬ 
tory rituals, as we know from the Vedic text 'How could being 
aurise from non-being?* (Chand.VI.ii.2), which teaches that be¬ 
ing cannot arise from non-being. (Bh.G.Bh.III.l, intro.) 

(7) The natural reward for the proper performance of these 
enjoined caste duties is attainment of heaven. For there are 
such texts from the Smyti as 'The members of the various 
castes and stages of life who have applied themselves to their 
special duties enjoy the rewards of their deeds after death, 
aind then, through the remnant of their merit and demerit, are 
reborn in favourable circianstances from the point of view of 
place of birth, caste, family, spiritual life, length of days, 
learning, career, happiness and intellect' (A.D.S. II.ii.2.3). 
And in the Pura^as, too, we find that different'worlds* and 
different other rewards are specified for the members of dif¬ 
ferent castes and stages of life (whose duties have been well 
performed). (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.U5) 

The idea of what is meant by ^through the remnant' here is 
explained at B,S,Bh.III.i.8. When the merit to be experi¬ 
enced in heaven^ derived from the actions of the previous 
lifej has been exhausted through enjoyment^ there remains a 
remnant of merit and demerit derived from other actions which 
leads to rebirth in this world and which is known by the term 
*what clings* (anu^aya) * 

A full statement and refutation of the doctrine of libera¬ 
tion here under review in the present section is given in 
Sure8Vara*s Sambandha Vdrtika^ verses 47-101, 


66 THE DOCTRINE THAT LIBERATION 
IS ACHIEVED BY A COMBINATION 
OF KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION 

There are some who hold that performance of rituals cannot 
bring liberation on its own, but it can if combined with 
knowledge. For we see that poison leads to death, and curds 
to fever, if they are taken on their own, but that the re¬ 
sults are different if they are taken combined with recita¬ 
tion of mantras and an accompanying dose of sugar respective¬ 
ly. And the people who think thus quote as their proof the 
Vedic text 'Whatever one does with knowledge, faith and 
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meditation is more potent* (Chand.I.i.lO, cp. M.V.53,5). Some 
argue that knowledge and action have this extra power when 
they are combined on a basis of equality, taking their stand 
on the Vedic text 'His knowledge and his actions take hold of 
him' (B:fhad.IV.iv.2). And they point out that the Veda con¬ 
tains examples of householders founding traditions in which 
metaphysical knowledge is taught, and regard this as a sign in 
favour of their view. 

But both these points are wrong. Action only produces re¬ 
sults in the realm of manifest name and form, as experience 
teaches and the Veda proclaims. It cannot be supposed to have 
any effect on liberation, which is the very negation of name 
and form. For whatever is the result of action is Inevitably 
impermanent. And if liberation were the result of action, it 
would naturally be one of those impermanent results. So texts 
like 'Whatever he does with knowledge, faith and meditation' 
and the examples of householders founding traditions in which 
metaphysical knowledge is taught will have to be understood 
in another way. Otherwise there will be a contradiction with 
basic upanishadic teaching, as explained. In any case, liber¬ 
ation cannot be regarded as a possible result of action, as it 
is something (already existent and) merely hidden by Ignorance. 
Only knowledge can put an end to Ignorance, since anything 
else is, precisely, the result of metaphysical Ignorance! 
Darkness does not put an end to darkness. 

There is an argument that runs as follows. No special re¬ 
ward is mentioned in the Veda for the performance of the obli¬ 
gatory dally ritual. But, since it has been prescribed, it 
must be assumed to bring a reward of some sort, and that re¬ 
ward must be liberation. But this argument is wrong. For the 
only results of action in the context of ritual are production, 
obtaining, transformation and purification (M.V.50,1). Only 
that can be enjoined which could be conceived as producing 
these results. 

Nor can metaphysical knowledge and action co-exist, that 
one could imagine their being combined. For they are contra¬ 
dictory by very nature. And one also deduces that a combina¬ 
tion of knowledge and action cannot be the means to liberation 
from the fact that the seeker of liberation is enjoined to 
give up all action. There can, of course, be a combination of 
knowledge with action in the case of meditations on the Abso¬ 
lute as associated with finite forms. For when one is carry¬ 
ing out meditations of this kind one still has the idea of 
oneself as an Individual capable of action. Action is an 
auxiliary even for knowledge of the Absolute in its attribute¬ 
less form, but only an indirect one; so that if there is a 
combination of action and knowledge at all,, it must be in 
successive stages. The doctrine that liberation comes throu^ 
a combination of knowledge and action is combated in Sankara's 
commentaries and in the Sambandha Vartika of SureSvara (verses 
357-77) on these lines. 
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(1) Ritxialistic action as enhanced by 'knowledge* (i.e. by 
prescribed meditations on the symbolic significance of some 
factor in the ritual) can only take one up to a certain point 
(i.e. to identity with the creator-deity, Hiranyagarbha). For 
both action and its results depend on the world of manifest 
name and form. But action cannot affect the Absolute. For 
the Absolute is not an effect. It is constant, changeless and 
eternal. It has no manifest attributes. It does not consist 
of name and form. It is by nature free from action, its fac¬ 
tors and results. (Byhad.Bh.III.iii.1, intro.) 

(2) Scrutinizing the worlds (realms of experience in the 
after-life) won through action, the Brahmin should come to 
view them with indifference. Everything here is the result of 
action and is impermanent. Why indulge in action any more? 
(Muij4.I.ii.l2) 

Sankara^s Commentary: All such worlds are won through ac¬ 
tion, and since they are produced by action they are imperma¬ 
nent. It means that nothing (in the empirical realm) is 
eternal. All action results in the impermanent. 

(3) The Vedic text 'Whatever he does with knowledge...* 
(vidya, Chand.I.i.lO) does not refer to knowledge in all 
senses. It only refers to the 'knowledge* (meditation) which 
is the subject of the topic, which is expressed in the text 
'He should meditate on the Udgitha, which is this syllable 
Qm' (Chand.I.i.l). (B.S.Bh.III.iv.lO) 

Here^ meditation on the Udgitha is a mere auxiliary to the 
ritual, We have already seen that knowledge (meditation) is 
combined with ritualistic action in order to enhance the ef¬ 
fect of the latter. The revered Commentator is saying that 
metaphysical knowledge of reality is not the subject under 
discussion, 

(U) The opponent also claimed (B.S.Bh.III.iv.5) that the 
text 'His knowledge and his action accompany him* (Byhad.IV. 
iv.2) was an indication that knowledge produced no results on 
its own (without the help of action). Against this we reply 
that it is necessary here to make a distinction. What the 
text means is that knowledge follows one man, action another 
man. The phrase 'his knowledge and his action* has to be 
taken distributively, like the words *a hundred* in 'give a 
hxindred between them both', which means fifty to one and 
fifty to the other. (B.S.Bh.III.iv.il) 

The ensuing part of the cormentary shows that this is hypo¬ 
thetical teaching^ based on a voluntary concession to the 
opponent's standpoint. For the passage continues. 
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Nor could the text about the 'accompanying' on the part of 
knowledge and action have reference to the one de.sirous of 
liberation. For the passage ends by saying 'This is for the 
man who desires' (Byhad.IV.iv.6), and thereby reveals that it 
is for the benefit of the one concerned with further transmi- 
gratory existence, while the separate appearance of the phrase 
'as for the one who has no desires' shows that the intention 
is to deal with one who desires liberation separately. In the 
case of teaching for the sake of the one concerned with fur¬ 
ther transmigratory experience, one may understand by 'knowl¬ 
edge' both prescribed knowledge (here = merit from prescribed 
Vedic meditations) and forbidden knowledge (improper medita¬ 
tions in Tantrika cults, etc.), there being no difference 
between the two in that context. The text refers equally to 
both prescribed and prohibited actions wherever found. If it 
is taken in this way (i.e. as pertaining to transmigratory 
life), the text about 'accompanying' on the part of knowledge 
and action need not be understood distributively in the sense 
mentioned above (and the merit from knowledge and action, 
meditation and ritual, will belong to the same person). (B.S. 
Bh.III.iv.il) 

(5) (Liberation is said figuratively to be the 'result' of 
knowledge, because metaphysical knowledge puts an end to the 
obstruction wrought by Ignorance, while Ignorance cannot be 
destroyed by action.) Nor can one conceive of any other ob¬ 
struction to liberation apart from Ignorance, of a kind that 
might be removed by action. For liberation is eternal, and 
is nothing other than the true nature of the seeker himself. 
(Brhad.Bh.III.iii.l, intro.) 

(6) Nor does metaphysical knowledge require the support of 
action to yield its result of transcendence of all plurality 
(kaivalya). For the presence of action would actually be con¬ 
tradictory to the cessation of Ignorance. Darkness does not 
remove darkness. (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.67» intro.) 

(T) (One cannot accept the contention of some Ritualists that 
the reward for the performance of the obligatory ritual must 
be liberation — since no other reward is mentioned.) For 
such ritual (cp. M.V.50,l) could only effect production, 
transformation, obtaining or purification (none of which would 
encompass liberation). And that is as far as reasoning on the 
data of Vedic revelation allows us to go. (Brhad.Bh.III.iii.l, 
intro.) 

(8) The notions of difference and non-difference being mutu¬ 
ally contradictory, the notion 'All this is but the Self* can¬ 
not arise without destroying the natural notion of Ignorance 
"that the various factors of an action and its results are all 
mutually distinct. But it is only when one is conscious of 
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mutual differences between the various factors of an action, 
and between the action and its results, that an injiinction to 
perform an action (for an end) is intelligible. For when the 
disease of double-vision has been cured, the representation of 
the moon as one only cannot arise without effacing the notion 
based on the disease that there were two moons — and it is 
the same with other illusions of the same kind. For knowledge 
and Ignorance are contradictories, (Chand,Bh,II,xxiii,l) 

( 9 ) Have we not proved, then, that knowledge and action 
should be combined for liberation by members of all stages of 
life? No, you have not proved it. For the seeker of libera¬ 
tion is ordered to abstain from all action, (Bh,G,Bh,III,l, 
intro,) 

( 10 ) And knowledge (without action) is available to the celi¬ 
bate orders. For so it stands in the Vedic texts, (B,S,III, 
iv,lT) 

Sankara^s Commentary: The Vedic texts speak of metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge for the celibate orders. And knowledge cannot 
in their case be subordinate to action. For they do not have 
to perform einy Vedic ritual like the daily Agnihotra at all, 

( 11 ) It is only knowledge that actually brings liberation, 
but action is an indirect aid and is spoken of as a cause 
figuratively. And when it is said that action co-operates 
with knowledge, the reference is to past (preparatory) actions 
performed before metaphysical knowledge arose. For once the 
knower of the Absolute has obtained enli^tenment he is no 
longer able to perform the Agnihotra or any other ritual. For 
when there is knowledge that one's own Self is that Absolute 
which is beyond the reach of injunctions, one passes beyond 
the realm of Vedic commands. But in the case of knowledge 
arising from meditations on themes involving form and attri¬ 
butes, the sense of being an individual performing an action 
is not brought to an end. In such a case, therefore, the 
Agnihotra and other ritualistic action can still follow. For 
when such ritualistic action is performed by one who is with¬ 
out desire for any personal advantages it can contribute to 
knowledge (by purification of the mind), "as it has no other 
function to perform. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.l6) 

67 knowledge identified WITH MEDITATION; 

THE ABSOLUTE HADE SUBORDINATE TO 

INJUNCTIONS TO MEDITATE 

There were other theorists who Identified knowledge of the 
Absolute with a form of meditation. They quoted texts which 
they deemed to prescribe meditations, such as *It is the Self 
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that should be seen* (B^had.II.iv.5), 'He (the Self) it is 
who should be investigated' (Chand.VIII.vii.l) and 'One should 
meditate only on "It is the Self" (B:fhad.I.iv.7) . And they 
held that the texts of the Upanishads, too, only gave infor¬ 
mation about already-existent entities through mentioning par¬ 
ticulars of the forms under which they had to be conceived in 
meditation. They treated them on the same footing as texts 
giving information about sacred objects needed as auxiliaries 
for the ritualistic injunctions, like the sacrificial post and 
the ahavaniya fire and so forth (objects in regard to which 
action is prescribed). And they treated liberation as a dis¬ 
tant future reward of the after-life, arising from the merit 
of practising prescribed meditations, like heaven and other 
occult rewards (which flow mysteriously from the practice of 
the ritual and supervene after the death of the body). Or, 
according to another theory, it may be accepted that the re¬ 
ward for practising prescribed meditation is itself the ces¬ 
sation of Ignorance. 

The Teachers of our line combat this theory as follows. 
Vision of the Self can be shown to arise from merely hearing 
the Vedic texts which communicate the Absolute as the true 
Self and as reality. This being so, nothing further remains 
to be done in response to such commands as 'It should be seen' 
and so on. The Vedic texts teach that liberation supervenes 
immediately on metaphysical knowledge. They do not leave any 
room for anything else to be done afterwards. It must be 
taken that liberation is the state of being without a body, 
and is not attainable through meritorious action. For we have 
texts denying that there is any contact either with the pleas¬ 
ant or the unpleasant in liberation (e.g. Chand.VIIl.xii.l), 
and others proclaiming that liberation is our true natural 
state. Another reason why liberation is not attainable 
through action is that it is eternal and raised above all 
change, and not subject to any of the four characteristic 
modes of action dealt with in the Veda (H.V.50,1). In this 
respect liberation differs radically from the sacrificial 
post and other material objects which, unlike liberation, are 
not identical with the Absolute, and so depend on action for 
their existence. 

Nor is it correct to identify knowledge with meditation. It 
has already been shown (M.V.52,1) that, on the Vedic view, the 
function of knowledge is merely to Illumine the real. Its 
only role (in the present context) is to put to an end that 
metaphysical Ignorance which is the impediment to liberation. 
Nor is this knowledge of which we are speaking, namely the 
metaphysical knowledge of the identity of one's true Self 
with the Absolute, a meditation like the prescribed symbolic 
meditations (sampat, meditations in which the attributes of a 
higher entity are superimposed onto a lower entity, so that 
the higher entity is seen in the lower entity, its symbol). 
For the texts proclaiming the identity of one's true Self 
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with the Absolute fulfil their entire function in expounding 
it alone (and are not also concerned with enjoining an action 
of any kind). Nor is it right to say that metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance can be brought to an end through prescribed meditations 
For meditations performed in obedience to injunctions are ac¬ 
tions, and, being thus themselves effects of metaphysical 
Ignorance, are unable to bring it to an end. 

(1) But do not these supreme metaphysical texts of the Upani 
shads supply the subject-matter for obedience to injunctions 

.such as ’The Self shoxild be known'? No. For we have already 
-explained that these supreme metaphysical texts leave nothing 
over that has to be done. Texts like 'That thou art*, which 
communicate the true nature of the Self, cause vision of the 
Self at the very time they are heard. So one does not have 
to go on afterwards to obey an injunction to see the Self, as 
if this were a separate duty. We have already given this 
answer before. (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.7) 

( 2 ) Nor is the text 'One shoxild meditate only on "It is the 
Self"' an originating injunction (utpatti-vidhi, from active 
obedience to which a reward would follow). Why not? Because 
apart from acq.uiring metaphysical knowledge from the texts 
that state the true nature of the Self and negate the not- 
self, there is nothing further that has to be done, either 
mentally or physically. But the Ritualists hold, that an in¬ 
junction has only performed its office when there is the idea 
of some human activity that has to be performed over and 
above the mere reception of knowledge from hearing the text 
containing the injunction. (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.T) 

( 3 ) There are meuiy Vedic texts which exhibit liberation as 
following immediately upon metaphysical knowledge of the Ab¬ 
solute and thereby deny that anything further has to be done. 
Consider, for instance, 'He who knows the Absolute, that 
supreme principle, verily becomes the Absolute* (Mun^.III. 
ii.9), 'All a person's merit and demerit (the ca\ise of his 
rebirth) is destroyed, when the Absolute has been known, the 
Absolute that is both the transcendent and the manifest* 
(Mun^.II.ii.8), 'He who knows the bliss of the Absolute ex¬ 
periences fear from no quarter* (Taitt.11.9)j '0 Janaka, you 
have attained the fearless state* (Byhad.IV.ii.4), 'Then the 
Absolute knew itself alone as "I am the Absolute". Therefore 
it became the all' (Byhad.I.iv.l) and 'What delusion, what 
grief, can there be for him who sees the unity of all?' 

(I^a 7). (B.S.Bh.I.i.li) 

(U) The Vedic text describes transmigratory experience in 
the same way as we have done when it says, 'Verily, there 
can be no end to pleasure and pain for the one who remains 
associated with a body* (Chand.VIII.xii.l)• However, it 
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continues later, ’Him who is without a body, pleasure and pain 
verily do not touch *. Because it says that pleas\ire. and pain 
do not touch such a person, we conclude that it denies that 
any acts of. merit have to he performed in obedience to Vedic 
injunctions when there is* the state of freedom from the body 
called liberation.... If you say that the state of being free 
from the body itself has to be gained through acts of merit, 
we reply that it is not so, since freedom from the body is 
the natural state. For we have such Vedic texts as, '(Having 
known)... Him who, dwelling in all bodies, is not Himself em¬ 
bodied, the stable within the unstable' (Ka-^ha I.ii.22). 
(B.S.Bh.I.i.U, cp. M.V.60,2) 

( 5 ) For we find in the world that nothing is permanent which 
can only come into being through a transformation, like curds 
(which are a transformation of milk), or which has to be pro¬ 
duced, like a pot. Nor can it be said that liberation is 
dependent on action in the sense of needing to be obtained. 
For, as being the true nature of one's own Self, it is not 
subject to being 'obtained'.... Nor does liberation depend 
upon action in the form of purification. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U, cp. 
M.V.50,1; 59,12) 

(6) The Vedic text 'He carves the sacrificial post' can 
stand as a subordinate injunction which brings the sacrificial 
post into being, as the latter is something which has to be 
brought into being or it would not exist at cill. But there 
cannot be any such injunction to bring into being the unity of 
all as the Self, since this is already a self-established 
fact. (S.V. 657) 

(T) Meditation is dwelling on something mentally. Thou^ 
mental, it depends on human will, and can either be done or 
not done or done in a different way. Knowledge, on the other 
hand, is the result of the application of a means of valid 
cognition, and bears on the true nature of an already-existent 
object. Knowledge, therefore, does not fall within the prov¬ 
ince of what can be done, not done or done differently. It 
is conditioned neither by a command nor by the human will, 
but by the nature of an already-existent entity. (B.S.Bh. 
I.i.U, cp. M.V. 52 , 1 ) 

(8) There are Vedic texts which show that the sole result of 
metaphysical knowledge that the true nature of one's Self is 
the Absolute is to put an end to the impediment that prevents 
liberation. For instance we have, 'You, indeed, are our 
father. You take us beyond Ignorance' (PraSna VI.8), 'Master, 
I have heard from people like yourself that he who knows the 
Self crosses beyond grief, lord, I am in grief. Take me, 
»>y lord, beyond grief (Chand.VII.i.3) and 'To him whose sins 
had been obliterated, the venerable Sanatkumara showed what 
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lies beyond Ignoratnce' (Chand.VII.xxvl.2). (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

(9) If knowledge of the identity of one's true Self with the 
Absolute were taken as resting on an injunction to perform 
meditation on the attributes of a higher entity as present in 
a lower one (sampat), this would do violence to the grammar of 
the texts in which it is taught (which are in the indicative, 
not the imperative mood). (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

(10) Whether Ignorance be understood as absence of knowledge, 
as doubt, or as positive wrong knowledge, in any case it can 
only be eliminated through knowledge and not through action. 
For action is not contradictory to any of them. (Byhad.Bh. 
Ill.iii.l) 

(11) All practical experience of the Absolute as an object of 
meditation, or as the one performing meditation, takes place 
in the state of Ignorance. (B.S.Bh.I,i.l2) 


68 THE VIEW OF THOSE WHO ACCEPT 
AN INJUNCTION IN THE CONTEXT 
OF METAPHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE 

Some held that there must be an injunction even for metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge. Otherwise, they said, if it were not duly en¬ 
joined, it could not be part of what the Veda intended to 
teach. 

But this view will not stand examination. For knowledge 
derived from words does not depend on the presence of an in¬ 
junction in the sentence heard. A Vedic text affirming the 
existence of the Absolute only informs the person hearing it. 
It does not at the same time order him to understand its own 
content. For knowledge arises at the very moment the text is 
heard. If the text is a means of knowledge at all, it cannot 
depend on an injunction to perform its function of communica¬ 
ting information. For other means of knowledge (perception, 
inference, et.c.) do not depend on an injunction in any such 
way. 

What then of the expressions in imperative form found in 
the Veda, such as 'You should seek to know that' (Taitt.Ill.1) 
and 'It should be seen' (B^had.II.iv.S)? They have to be 
understood in some different sense, either positively, as pro¬ 
moting knowledge of the Self by turning the hearer's mind to¬ 
wards the inmost Self, or else negatively, as turning his mind 
away from the not-self. For knowledge cannot be the subject 
of an injunction. And the true Self, as the Absolute, the 
object of right knowledge, is not anything that can be either 
rejected or acquired (that one would try to act on it). Nor 
is there any evidence that anything can act on its own Self. 
And again, to accept that there should be an injunction oven 
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for verbal knowledge about matters of fact would take us alto¬ 
gether too far, as it would make all knowledge derived from 
words dependent on an injunction (which would lead to infinite 
regress, M.V. 68,6). On these grounds the revered Commentator 
refuted the view in question. 

(1) An injtinction which gives information about the nature 
and results of an act of merit only gives a person this infor¬ 
mation incidentally in the course of enjoining him to do the 
act. A text affirming the existence of the Absolute, on the 
other hand, only gives a person information. As immediate 
apprehension (of the Absolute) arises directly from (hearing) 
the (affirmation contained in the) text, the person hearing 

it cannot be enjoined to carry the immediate apprehension out 
(as if it were the result of some subsequent act). On the con¬ 
trary, the knowledge just springs up automatically, as in the 
case of an object standing before one's eyes. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l) 

(2) The idea of fire, when one is in the presence of that 
well known object, is not dependent on an injxmction, nor is 
it a mere creation of the human mind. It is in fact a piece 
of knowledge y conditioned by the nature of the object per¬ 
ceived. It is not an act. And it is the same with all ob¬ 
jects of the various means of knowledge (such as perception, 
inference, etc.). This being so, knowledge of the Self in its 
true form as the Absolute cannot be dependent on an injunction 
to act. Imperative and similar forms applied to it, even in 
Vedic texts, lose their imperative force and become blunted, 
as razors become blunted if used against hard objects like 
stones. For here the object to which they are applied is some¬ 
thing not subject to rejection or acquisition. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U, 
cp. M.V.125,1) 

(3) But what do these apparent injunctions mean — texts like 
'The Self, verily, should be seen, heard about...' (Byhad. 
II.iv.5), which have the appearance of injunctions? Their pur¬ 
pose, we say, is to turn the hearer away from the objects of 
his natural instinctive activity. The extraverted person, who 
thinks 'Let me have what is desirable and avoid what is not 
desirable', does not achieve life's highest goal. But when 
such a person comes to desire the supreme human goal, texts 
like 'The Self, verily, should be seen' and so on turn him 
away from the natural concern with the psycho-physical organism 
and its interests, and engage him in continuous remembrance of 
the inmost Self. Then finally the true principle, the Self, 
not subject to rejection or acquisition, is tau^t to such a 
person, when he is sincerely engaged in investigating the true 
nature of the Self. (B.S.Bh.I.i.4, cp. M.V.125, intro.; 125,1, 
note) 

(^) Texts in the form of a command such as 'The Self should be 
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seen’, which are fo\md in the sections dealing with the high¬ 
est knowledge, are fundamentally for the purpose of turning 
the hearer in the direction of the knowledge of the Self, and 
are not primarily to he regarded as injunctions to become 
aware of the real. Even in the world, when people give a com¬ 
mand and say 'Look here’ or ’Listen to this’, the meaning of 
such phrases really is ’Pay attention’, and not ’Acquire a 
piece of direct knowledge’. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.21, cp. M.V.125,2) 

( 5 ) V/hen one speaks of the individual soul, the individual 
able to act and undergo experiences, one is in fact referring 
to the Absolute, but associating the latter with particulars 
broiight into being by apparent conditioning adjuncts such as 
the intellect. There is no contradiction with such texts as 
’He should not aim to know speech, he should know the speaker’ 
(Kausitaki III. 8 ), which give teaching designed to turn the 
hearer towards his inmost Self so as to exhibit the Absolute 
in its true state, free from the particulars brought in by 
apparent limiting adjuncts. (B.S.Bh.I.i.31) 

( 6 ) Perhaps you will object thal^ confronted by a mere state¬ 
ment of the true nature of the Self, a person would not actu¬ 
ally go on to know the Self without some injunction. But 
this woxild not be right. For knowledge of the true nature of 
the Self arises simply from hearing the words of the person 
declaring it. What would be the good of repeating what had 
already been done? 

Do you object that he would not even hear the text without 
an injunction? But this objection is wrong, as it would lead 
to infinite regress. If he would not proceed to hear the 
content of the words spoken by the one declaring the true 
nature of the Self without an injunction, he would not pro¬ 
ceed to hear the content of the text containing the injunc¬ 
tion without a previous injunction. And he would not proceed 
to hear that injunction without a previous one, and so to 
infinity. (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.T) 

( 7 ) The Self does not require to be pron^ted by one of the 
meeuis of knowledge (perception, inference, etc.,) to know 
itself, becaiise here the object is nothing but its own Self. 
Moreover, when the Self is known, the authoritativeness of 
all authoritative means of knowledge comes to an end. Once 
the Self is intuitively known in its true nature, the inter¬ 
play of means of knowledge and objects of knowledge can no 
longer continue. (Bh.G.Bh.II. 69 , cp. M.V.i* 6 ,ll) 
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69 KNOWLEDGE OF THE SELF ONLY COMES 
THROUGH THE PRACTICE OF REPEATED 
AFFIRMATION (PRASAl^KHYANA VADA) 

The doctrine of the Prasahkhyana Vadins was as follows. It is 
true (they said) that there can be no injunction bearing 
directly on knowledge. But injunctions are needed in the Upa- 
nishads for the practice of repeated affirmation. For there 
cannot be knowledge of the Self simply from hearing the rele¬ 
vant texts once. Again, there cannot be knowledge of the Self 
simply through the texts without reasoning over them, so there 
must be repeated practice at that too. Or again, since hear¬ 
ing the texts and reasoning over them will only yield general 
(abstract) knowledge of the Self, the practice of repeated 
affirmation (abhyasa) is needed for particular concrete experi¬ 
ence. Or again, we may admit that metaphysical Ignorance is 
removed when metaphysical knowledge once arises. Nevertheless, 
metaphysical Ignorance persists spontaneously, without regard 
to cause and effect. It cannot be definitively eliminated, 
any more than the ordinary ignorance that keeps on cropping up 
with regard to new objects (in ordinary life) can be elimina¬ 
ted. On the contrary, it is certain to arise again, on ac¬ 
count of the impressions accumulated during many previous 
lives. So there has to be the practice of repeated affirma¬ 
tions of the truth (throughout life) to keep metaphysical 
Ignorance at bay. For we have the upadishadic text, 'Once the 
wise Brahmin has acquired knowledge, he should practise re¬ 
peated affirmation* (B^had.IV.iv.21). 

Or the theory may take another form. It may argue that the 
knowledge derived from a sentence must consist in a synthesis 
of the meanings of the separate words, and cannot itself fail 
to be synthetic. And so repeated spiritual practice must fol¬ 
low in order to obtain a simple spiritual intuition (elimina¬ 
ting the element of synthesis of a manifold). Thus a fourfold 
means of knowledge is required to know that all is one as the 
Self, consisting of revelation, reason, repeated affirmation 
of the results so attained and realization of the Self, as 
expressed in the verse, 'Seekers of liberation come to see 
their own Self as liberated through the fourfold means of 
knowledge, consisting of revelation, reason, repeated practice 
and "the Self" (quoted by Anandagiri at S.V. 810). 

But all this is wrong. If metaphysical knowledge did not 
arise directly from the texts, the latter would stand exposed 
as inauthoritative. For independent reason has no authority 
in this sphere. It would be absurd to expect that, if knowl¬ 
edge did not arise after revelation and reason had been re¬ 
sorted to once, it would arise through repeated affirmation 
ef the inadequate knowledge so far obtained. No formal in¬ 
junction for repeated affirmation, called Prasahkhyana, is 
iound anywhere in the Veda. Repeated affirmation of what had 
^®en heard and reflected over once could not give rise to any 
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new concrete metaphysical intuition that had not arisen in the 
first place. The theory results in the further difficulty 
that, if it were followed, the meaning of the Vedic texts in 
view would in fact never be ascertained; for a series of de¬ 
liberately repeated affirmations would be limitless. The op¬ 
ponent's notion that even after metaphysical Ignorance had 
been destroyed by metaphysical knowledge it could return again 
later is unfounded. Equally unfounded is the expectation that, 
if it was capable of returning, it could be finally eradicated 
by repeated affirmation. 

^rl Sankara and Suresvara refuted the doctrine of those who 
believed in the necessity of repeated affirmation througout 
life on other counts too. For Instance, if the texts are an 
authoritative source of knowledge (as they are), then if they 
only gave rise to abstract and synthetic knowledge (which is 
not in fact the case, cp. M.V.67,3), such knowledge would have 
to be accepted as the final truth. Authoritative means of 
knowledge are not like the factors of a piece of action; they 
cannot be Intensified through repetition to produce different 
degrees of knowledge. ?niether the Absolute had or had not 
been known through some other means of knowledge, it would not 
in fact be susceptible to any form of synthesis, and in any 
case there could be no injunction to know it. And finally, 
repeated affirmation of wrong knowledge would not produce 
right knowledge, but would confirm and strengthen the wrong 
knowledge. 

(1) If the Veda were to depend on reasoning and other factors 
even in a matter for whicTi it was the sole authority, it would 
lose its status as an independent authority all round, and be¬ 
come dependent on external confirmation (like casual human 
speech). (S.V. 809) 

(2) If each of the four means of knowledge (alleged on your 
theory to be) involved (cp. M.V. p.l87) produced a single 
resultant-cognition only through co-operating together (as you 
now claim), that would stand in contradiction with your origi¬ 
nal doctrine that each of them separately brought some knowl¬ 
edge, which was enhanced by the next means mentioned in the 
series. (So the ’co-operation* theory m\ist be rejected.) 

(S.V. 8l2, ed. Mahadevan 8l3) 

According to these theorists^ knowledge of the Self was gradu¬ 
ally improved successively by each of the foUr factors of the 
means of knowledge. 

(3) If the means for knowledge of the Absolute were pure!^ 
secular reeisoning, such as a critical examination of the im¬ 
plications of dream and the other states of consciousness, 
then reedity would be accessible to the empirical means of 
knowledge, and so not the content of Vedic teaching. And the 
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Vedic teaching on this head would be rendered inauthoritative 
by being reduced to a mere reproduction of what wais already 
known through reason. But if the arguments were taken (not as 
secular but) as based on the Veda, on the ground that they 
exist merely to explain Vedic tradition, then they themselves 
would be mere reproductions of what was already known from 
another source. Consequently they would have no independent 
authority and would not be a separate means of knowledge dis¬ 
tinct from Vedic revelation (and this would imdermine the op¬ 
ponent’s doctrine of four separate means of knowledge). 

(s.v. 816-7) 

And so reason oould not support Vedic revelation either. 

(U) If texts like ’That thou art’ do not give rise to the 
idea of one’s identity with the Absolute when heard once, what 
hope is there that they will do so if they are heard repeat¬ 
edly? To this it mi^t be replied that no text can promote 
immediate intuitive knowledge of anything on its own. The 
text is dependent on reasoning to promote a concrete intuition 
of one’s identity with the Absolute. But even so repetition 
would still be useless (as the reasoning would do its work, if 
it did it at all, when performed once). (B.S.Bh.IV.i. 2 ) 

(5) Prasahkhyana is repetition. How can that enhance knowl¬ 
edge? Nothing new is added to the object to be known by re¬ 
peated application to the means of knowledge. (S.V. 818) 

(6) If the Self is understood in the empirical sense as the 
knower in ordinary experience, it cannot at the same time be 
part of the means of knowledge (as the Prasahkhyana Vadins 
claim, cp. M.V. p.l8T). Nor could it be part of the means of 
knowledge if it were understood as the supreme Self, as then 
it would be the object to be known. And if the whole theory 
of a fourfold means of knowledge is wrong, how could direct 
experience of the Self be the result of resort to these means? 
(S.V. 82U) 

So on either theory the Self cannot be one of the means of 
knowledge (as the Prasahkhyana Vadins claim it to he). 

(T) Suppose one objects that text and reasoning would yield 
only general (abstract) knowledge, not particular (concrete) 
knowledge.... And concrete experience is needed to put an end 
to metaphysical Ignorance (which is itself evident in concrete 
experience). So repetition is needed to gain that. But this 
is wrong. For if hearing a text and reasoning over it do not 
give rise to concrete experience the first time, it is impos¬ 
sible that they should do so merely through being repeated, 
(B.S.Bh.IV,i,2, cp. M.V.206,6, note, section 3 ) 
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(8) Perhaps you will object that there is no such thing as a 
constant stream of ideas communicating knowledge of the Self, 
as in fact we (invariably) find wrong ideas about the Self and 
their results. Hence it is only the last cognition of the Self 
before death that ends metaphysical Ignorance, and not an 
earlier one. But this idea, too, is wrong. For if the first 
cognition of the Self proved erroneous (as the theory demands), 
this would undermine the authority of all the others. If the 
first idea of the Self did not remove metaphysical Ignorance, 
the last would not either, as its content would be the same. 

To this you mi^t reply that it is the whole series of cog¬ 
nitions of the Self that removes metaphysical Ignorance, not 
any single cognition in isolation. But this also is wrong. 

For there cannot be a continuous series of cognitions of the 
Self if one has to carry on with the business of living. For 
a continuo\is stream of cognitions of the Self and ideas to do 
with the business of living are contradictory. 

Perhaps you will say that there can be a continuous stream 
of cognitions of the Self right up to the death of the body, 
obtained by ignoring ideas connected with the business of liv¬ 
ing. But this again is wrong. For it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine in advance how many cognitions there will be, and the 
theory will have the fa\ilt of attributing uncertainty to the 
Vedic teaching. (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.lO) 

( 9 ) If metaphysic€j. Ignorance could return as before during 
the life-time of the liberated person, even after the metaphy¬ 
sical reality had been ri^tly known, what proof is there that 
it would not return again after his death? Knowledge and Igno¬ 
rance, therefore, can have no other relation but that of con¬ 
tradictories (i.e. can only be knowledge and absence of knowl¬ 
edge), like fire and what it burns. Ignorance is subject to 
cancellation. How could it cancel knowledge, which is what 
cancels it? Fire, the burner, cannot be bxirnt by what it 
burns. Metaphysical Ignorance, thou^ it still existed at the 
time, could not (in the case of the enli^tened person) pre¬ 
vail against metaphysical knowledge when the latter arose. How 
can you possibly show that, even after it has itself already 
been destroyed. Ignorance could cancel metaphysical knowledge? 
(B.B.V. IV.iv. 9 lU- 7 ) 

(10) That which has been known through an authoritative means 
of knowledge cannot be questioned. This statement applies to 
the Absolute as known through the Veda, whether it is known as 
a synthesis of diverse elements or otherwise.... Because 
means of knowledge relate to their object as illuminator (and 
therefore do not create or modify it but conform passively to 
its nature), they cannot supply variable degrees of knowledge 
according to the intensity with which they are applied; in 
this they differ from the factors of creative action, which 
produce more or less of their effect according to the amount 
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of energy and perseverance put into the act. No man of true 
learning could say that the abstract and synthetic knowledge 
of the Absolute derived from merely hearing the words of the 
Vedic texts was inexact (and therefore required to be cor¬ 
rected through Prasahkhyana) unless he already knew the Absolute 
through other means of knowledge; for he would not have any 
evidence for the claim. He could not even make such a claim 
if he did have knowledge of the Absolute through other means, 
knowledge which contradicted the Vedic revelation. For his 
own preferred means of knowledge and the Vedic revelation 
would both equally be authoritative means of knowledge, and 
there would be no evidence for accepting one rather than the 
other. Indeed, if the Absolute could be known in its simple 
(true) form through some means of knowledge other than the 
Veda (which is not in fact the case), there would be no need 
for upanishadic meditation, and the apparent injunction invoked 
in favour of it (’Once the wise man has acquired knowledge, he 
should practise repeated affirmation', Byhad.IV.iv.21) would 
be useless.... 

Morever, the opponent lays claim to a strange kind of omni¬ 
science when he says that knowledge derived from the Veda, 
which is a certified means of knowledge, is incorrect and has 
to be corrected by something that is not even a means of 
knowledge.... And again, the impression that arises from 
meditating on a wrong idea (which is the discipline that the 
oppon‘-nt recommends) would in fact impede the dawn of right 
knowledge and not give rise to it.... Even in the world it is 
seen that repetition is a strengthening force. One should 
see that here also, in the context of the metaphysical teaching 
of the Veda, repetition of a wrong idea will only strengthen 
it. (B.B.V. IV.iv.813,15-18,20,23,30) 


70 THE DOCTRINE OF THE ELIMINATION 
OF THE UNIVERSE 

There were some who thought that the heart of the teaching of 
the Veda was the elimination of the universe. The purpose of 
every text was to enjoin on the hearer the elimination of one 
or other of the distinctions or other elements that make up 
his world of experience. A text like ’He who desires heaven 
should offer sacrifices' (T.S. II.v.5) is meant for elimination 
of the identification of the body with the soul. A text like 
'He should fetch water in the milk-pail for the one who desires 
cattle' (Apastamba ^rauta Sutra I.xvi.3) is for the elimination 
of personal desire for pleasures like food. The negative texts 
are for the elimination of action arising from passions like 
attachment. Texts enjoining the obligatory ritual, daily and 
occasional, are for the elimination of action based on the ord¬ 
inary natural instincts. And so they held that the texts of 
the ritualistic portion of the Veda had the function of 
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preparing a person for true knowledge of the Self through eli¬ 
minating distinctions. In the same way, texts attributing 
form to the Absolute were held to have no different purpose, 
and to have been introduced to demonstrate that the Absolute 
was without form, through gradual elimination of the universe. 
That the texts affirming the reality of the Absolute were for 
the purpose of eliminating the universe of plurality was re¬ 
garded as obvious. And thus the whole Veda was seen as con¬ 
cerned with eliminating the universe of plurality. 

But there are many reasons why this theory is wrong and why 
there cannot be an injunction to eliminate the universe. To 
begin with, in the texts affirming the existence of the Abso¬ 
lute, (there is only affirmation and) no genuine injunctions 
are found. Then again, the universe of plurality, superimposed 
through Ignorance, is eliminated automatically (and without 
need of an injunction) simply by the texts that communicate 
the true nature of the Absolute. And if the true nature of 
the Absolute has not been communicated, it is impossible to 
eliminate the universe of plurality through a mere act of obe¬ 
dience to an injunction. The theory also involves the diffi¬ 
culty that, since the soul falls within the universe of plural¬ 
ity, the soul, too, would be eliminated with the latter. Or 
again, if the individual soul were considered to be in truth 
the Absolute, it would be known from the texts communicating 
the true nature of the Absolute that the soul, in its true 
nature, was not subject to commands. 

Nor should anyone suppose that when forms involving plural¬ 
ity are attributed to the Absolute for purposes of meditation, 
in such texts as 'made up of mind* (Chand.Ill.xiv.2), there is 
any purpose of eliminating distinctions. For these forms are 
only connected with the relevant injunction to meditate. No 
injunctions to eliminate them are found. Nor is there any in¬ 
dication that the texts concerned with the Absolute, either 
with or without form, are Included under any injunction to 
eliminate the universe on the ground of being a subordinate 
element in it, as the injunctions to perform the fore- 
sacrifices are a subordinate element in the latter (cp. 
M.V.70,1). 

As for the texts of the ritualistic section of the Veda, 
there is no place whatever amongst them for an injunction to 
destroy the universe. One cannot suppose .that texts like 'He 
who desires the possession of villages should offer sacrifices' 
are given for the sake of release through elimination of the 
universe of plurality. For such rewards as villages and the 
like are clearly perceived to belong to the universe. And 
texts concerned with ritual could not be for the sake of the 
elimination of the world of plurality; for, if they were, the 
whole world of transmigratory experience would by now have 
been obliterated. And if the purpose of rituals really had 
been liberation, then the whole conception (found in the Veda) 
that they lead to the possession of villages and other worldly 
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ends would have been without warrant. Nor can it be supposed 
that the rituals exist for the sake of a form of liberation 
that one reaches gradually by passing through heaven and other 
stages, as one climbs gradually up the stairs to the roof of a 
house. For the example cited is not a true parallel. The 
stairs are but instruments, whereas heaven and other such re¬ 
wards are themselves genuine human goals pursued for their own 
sake. Nor can it be said that the texts have both purposes, 
as actions like digging a canal may serve different purposes 
at the same time, (such as irrigation and hygiene). For there 
is nothing to support this, while action and cessation from 
action (implied by liberation) are contradictory. 

Again, the texts expressing metaphysical negations ('neither 
this nor that', etc.) admittedly help in the suppression of 
attachment and other passions. But there is nothing to show 
that the positive injunctions have a similar role. For acti¬ 
vity of any kind is naturally directed towards the world of 
plurality. And the negative texts like 'not gross...' and so 
on effect the elimination of the body directly (in liberation, 
without need of the help of ritualistic Injunctions). And 
ritualistic acts do not depend on each other mutually; each 
is exhausted in producing its own result. As for the fact 
that they can gradually fit a person to become a candidate for 
metaphysical knowledge (by purifying his mind to an ever 
greater degree) that is acceptable. 

There is the additional difficulty that, if the Veda were 
exclusively concerned with injunction, this would make it dif¬ 
ficult to accept the identity of the individual soul with the 
Absolute, as the Absolute is beyond the sphere of injunctions, 
and this would render the metaphysical texts of the Veda in- 
authoritative. And other faults would follow, such as making 
liberation the occult result of the performance of ritual and 
hence rendering it impermanent. On such grounds as these the 
doctrine is refuted at length in Sankara's Brahma Sutra Com¬ 
mentary III.ii.21 and in Suresvara's Sambandha Vartika 384-423, 

(1) The texts promising rewards for meditations on presribed 
themes have aims that are different from those of the texts 
concerned with affirmation of the existence and sole reality 
of the Absolute. The l^wo classes of texts cannot be treated 
as parts of one and the same topic. How, indeed, can you sup¬ 
pose them to form one topic? If you say that they all depend 
on one injunction, like the injunctions to perform the fore¬ 
sacrifices, which depend on the main injxinction to perform the 
Full Moon Sacrifice which the fore-sacrifices precede, that is 
wrong. For the texts proclaiming the existence and sole 
reality of the Absolute are not associated with any injunction 
at all. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.2l) 

(2) Let us suppose we receive the reply that this world- 
appearance, comprehending the microcosm such as the body and 
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its organs, and the macrocosm such as the five great cosmic 
elements like earth, and the objects into which they are trans¬ 
formed, is real and has to be eliminated. In that case, since 
the universe cannot be eliminated by an individual through his 
own activity, the teaching that it had to be eliminated would 
be a command to perform the impossible. And as the great ele¬ 
ments like earth and the rest would all have been eliminated 
by the first single person who obtained liberation, the uni¬ 
verse would now be without them (which is absurd). 

Perhaps the opponent will contend that the Absolute is one, 
and that this universe of plurality is a false appearance 
superimposed on it which has to be eliminated through metaphy¬ 
sical knowledge. But in that case the correct course would be 
that knowledge of the Absolute should be conveyed by the ne¬ 
gation of the illusory iiniverse of plurality that had been 
superimposed on it through Ignorance. (This, however, could 
not occur through injunctions, but only) through (purely meta¬ 
physical) texts like 'One only, without a second' (Chand. 
Vl.ii.l) and 'That is the real, that is the Self, that thou 
art' (Chand.VI.viii.7)• When knowledge of the Absolute has 
been thus conveyed, enlightenment will arise automatically, and 
metaphysical Ignorance will stand abolished. Then this whole 
universe of name and form superimposed through Ignorance will 
be dissolved like a dream. Unless metaphysical knowledge of 
the Absolute has been attained in this way, injunctive texts 
saying 'Realize the Absolute' and 'Eliminate the universe' will 
not effect those ends even if repeated hundreds of times over. 
(B.S.Bh.III.ii.2l) 

(3) And in regard to the individual soul, to whom the injunc¬ 
tion is supposed to be addressed, we would ask whether he is 
to be considered as part of the world-appearance, or whether 
he is to be considered in his true nature as the Absolute. If 
he is to be considered as part of the world-appearance, then, 
since the doctrine teaches that the Absolute in its true nature 
is void of all plurality, the individual soul will have been 
reduced to nothing along with earth and the other great ele¬ 
ments. To whom, then, will the injunction have been addressed? 
And who will there be to obtain liberation by obeying it? 

On the alternative view, the soul would be considered in its 
true nature as the Absolute. But the Absolute is by nature 
incapable of receiving an injunction. As soon as the Absolute 
was known, the conviction would arise that the notion of indi¬ 
viduality had been due to Ignorance. Since there would then 
no longer be anyone capable of receiving an injunction, there 
could not be an injiinction. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.2l) 

(k) On the other hand, when forms implying plurality are men¬ 
tioned as themes for prescribed meditations in sections devoted 
to that subject, in such texts as 'Made up of mnd, having the 
vital energy as its body, luminous in nature' (Chand.III.xiv.2), 
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such texts should not be regarded as having been introduced 
for the sake of effecting eliminations. For they are. connected 
with positive injunctions to perform the meditations concerned, 
such as ’He should frame some purpose' (Chand.III.xiv.l). 
(B.S.Bh.III.ii.2l) 

(5) It is intelligible that attributes of this kind should 
have been imputed to the Absolute for purposes of those pre¬ 
scribed meditations that are to be followed by specific future 
rewards. But it is evidently incorrect to interpret them in 

a figurative sense and say that they are introduced for pur¬ 
poses of elimination of the universe of plurality. (B.S.Bh. 
III.ii.2l) 

(6) In regard to the fore-sacrifices (prayaja) and the New 
and Full Moon Sacrifices, unity of topic is defensible, as 
here the qualification of the sacrificer for both, arising 
from the fact that they co-operate to produce the same reward, 
which he desires, furnishes an element of unity. But in the 
present context, as between texts dealing with the Absolute 
associated with attributes, texts dealing with the Absolute 
unassociated with attributes and texts conveying commands, no 
element of \mity is yielded by the qualifications of the people 
addressed (as they are all quite different). Attributes like 
'luminous in nature' do not promote elimination of the world- 
appearance. Nor would elimination of the world-appearance pro¬ 
mote attributes such as 'luminous in nature', as the two are 
mutually contradictory. For it is not right to burden one and 
the same text with the aim of total elimination of the world- 
appearance and continued respect for part of it. (B.S.Bh. 
III.ii.2l) 

(T) Perhaps you (who hold that all the texts of the Veda are 
concerned with liberation) will ask whether attaining identity 
with all is not liberation, quoting 'Therefore it became the 
all' (Brhad.I.iv.lO). Yes, it is liberation. But Vedic texts 
like 'He who desires villages should offer sacrifices, he who 
desires cattle should offer sacrifices' do not have the goal 
of liberation in view. If the purpose of such injunctions had 
been realization of the non-dual Absolute it would not have 
been attainment of villages, cattle, heaven and the like — 
and then villages, cattle, heaven and the like would never . 
have been mentioned. But they are mentioned, as particular 
rewards for different kinds of rituals. And if the purpose of 
Vedic rituals really was realization of the Absolute in its 
true non-dual form, the world of transmigration would not now 
exist. (Byhad.Bh.III.ii.l, intro.) 

(8) Perhaps you will say that the injxmctions to perform 
rituals for rewards, though their main aim is the elimination 
of the universe, do also have the secondary function of 
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promoting further transmigration (for those who want rewards 
in that realm). A light may he brought for the purpose of 
ascertaining the colour of a particular object, and yet it 
may also illumine everything else that stands within its rays. 
But this view is wrong, as it cannot be supported by any evi¬ 
dence. If the rituals and meditations enjoined by the Veda 
are intended to promote realization of the Absolute in its true 
non-dual form, it cannot be shown that they have the secondary 
function of effecting something completely different (namely, 
further experience in the reeilm of bondage). There is no evi¬ 
dence for it, either through perception, inference or revela¬ 
tion. (Byhad.Bh.III.ii.l, intro.) 

(9) Peyhaps you will claim that one becomes gradually fitted 
for knowledge of the Self through the performance of all the 
rituals which lead to heaven and other desirable goals, start¬ 
ing with the simplest and going on to the most elaborate. The 
process would be like one climbing up to the top of a house, 
passing up the stairs one by one.... But this is wrong. For 
heaven euid the rest are not steps on the path to anything else. 
They are genuine human goals, pursued for their own sake. 

(S.V. U00,402) 

(10) Perhaps you will say that one text can have both func¬ 
tions at the same time, just as a canal or a light can be use¬ 
ful in different ways at the same time. But this is not cor¬ 
rect, for, according to the rules of Vedic exegesis, a text 
cannot mean more than one thing at the same time in this way.* 
Nor can one and the same text mean action and non-action at 
the same time. Canals and a lig^t may be useful in different 
ways at the same time because they are perceived to be so in 
worldly experience; so in their case there is no difficulty. 
(Byhad.Bh.III.ii.l, intro.) 

*(See Jaiminij P.M,S, quoted and discussed at 

Devasthali^ 1959^ p.l86 ff, T,NJ 

(11) Ritualistic action, with its five factors comprising 
the sacrificer's wife, son, wealth, merit from meditation and 
merit from previous ritual, along with the sacrificer himself, 
belongs to the realm of metaphysical Ignorance. Hence it is 
not a means to attainment of the Self. If a person pursues 
one goal with the means appropriate to another the results 
are adverse. Running and walking about are not the right way 
to appease hunger and thirst. (Byhad.Bh.II.iv.l, intro.) 

(12) It is only reasonable to hold that what is a cause of 
action cannot at the same time be a cause of non-action. 
(Bqi'had.Bh.III.ii.lj intro.) 

(13) We grant that the prohibitions contained in the Veda 
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are auxiliaries to cessation from action, inasmuch as they pro¬ 
hibit action for the sake of objects brought to mind by attach¬ 
ment and other passions. But how can the 'original' injunc¬ 
tions inhibit attachment? They do not even have the negative 
force of the 'excluding' or the 'restricting' injunctions*.... 
There is no difference between action for visible ends in the 
world and action for the sake of unseen ends to be enjoyed 
after death. Both are means to desired pleasures, motivated 
by attachment and other passions. Both promote attachment to 
the world equally. What is the difference between the two 
kinds of action that enables you to say that one promotes 
liberation while the other does not? (S.V. Ull-2,Ul8-9) 

*(Vedio injunctionsi as opposed to prohibitions^ have positive 
grammatical form. They may he divided into three classes^ 
however 3 where the last two classes^ despite their positive 
grammatical form^ imply negation^ either through 'restriction^ 
or 'exclusion', The first classj original injunctions (apurva- 
vidhi)j enjoin actions to which one would not have been 
prompted without that particular injunction (vidhi), The term 
'original injunction' (apurva-vidhi) must be distinguished 
from the term 'originating injunction' (utpatti-viSii^ M,V, 
67^2); the originating injunctions^ small in number^ form the 
most important sub-class within the ritualistic injunctions as 
a whole; they are the fundamental injunctions which direct 
one to perform a sacrifice for an endj and are contrasted with 
'injunctions of application' (viniyoga-vidhi)^ most of which 
are themselves original injunctions (apurva-vidhi)j which tell 
you how to do it. 

In the threefold classification of injunctions as original^ 
restrictive and exclusive^ restrictive injunctions (niyama- 
vidhi) complete the specification of what has to be done. When 
it is known that rice must be husked^ a niyama-vidhi specify¬ 
ing pounding the paddy restricts the sacrificer to that method 
of husking^ so that he will notj for instance^ gouge it out 
with his nails. This is not an original injunction^ because 
he already knows that he has to husk the rice. Though its 
grammatical form is positive^ its force is restrictive (nega¬ 
tive) , 

Here there is no explicit injunction to gouge that has to 
be excluded. But where there is an injunction to seize a 
bridle^ and the ritual includes both a horse and a donkey^ 
the injunction mighty so far, refer explicitly to the bridle 
of either animal. If a further injunction is added to seize 
the reins of the horse^ this excludes not just the sacrificer's 
idea to seize the hyridle of the donkey^ but the explicit in¬ 
junction to do so too. This is called an excluding injunction 
(parisahkhyd-vidhi), For more precise information^ see 
Mahadevan on S,V, 422-3 and Keith 1921^ p,86, T,N,) 

(lU) Perhaps you will suggest that where the Vedic texts 
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appear, at face value, to be concerned with heaven, we must 
infer that they are really concerned with elimination. But 
this is Wong. For their concern with the elimination of the 
body and the rest is openly established by their direct teach¬ 
ing at some points (i.e. in the metaphysical as opposed to the 
ritualistic texts: hence elimination of the body and so on 
need not and should not be indirectly inferred from texts 
speaking of other matters). When the whole of an elephant is 
perceived standing in front of you, you cannot infer its pres¬ 
ence from perception of its leg. Negative texts like 'not 
gross' and so on directly negate the body and other features 
of the universe, (so there is no justification for an infer¬ 
ence that positive texts must be artificially interpreted to 
perform this negative function). (S.V. U25-6) 

(15) The injunctions to perform rituals and the texts affirm¬ 
ing the existence of the (actionless) Absolute are each limited 
to their own task. How could they both apply to the same per¬ 
son at the same time when (unlike the chief and auxiliary in¬ 
junctions for a ritual) they are not mutually dependent? 

(S.V. 398) 

(16) And there is another point. If the Veda were really 
limited to injunction (as the opponent believes), then the 
teaching that the true Self of the individual soul was the Ab¬ 
solute, beyond the sphere of inj\inction, would be rendered in- 
authoritative. So the opponent is driven to say that the Veda 
teaches that one's true Self is the Absolute and also enjoins 
this knowledge on the hearer. But this would mean that the 
body .of Vedic texts dealing with the Absolute,though forming a 
single science, would be teaching two different and mutually 
contradictory subjects (namely, realization of the actionless 
Absolute and performance of a duty). 

In short, no one can save the doctrine that the Veda is con¬ 
cerned solely with injunction from a great many defects — such 
as contradiction of yhat the Veda actually teaches, affirmation 
of points that it does not teach, making liberation into a 
distant occult result of action like the occult results of 
ritual and thereby rendering it impermanent, and other faults 
besides. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.2l) 

It is true that in our own doctrine we maintain that the 
world-appearance consisting of action^ its factors and results^ 
set up by metaphysical Ignorance^ is eliminated through knowl¬ 
edge, Neverthelessi these criticisms which we have levelled 
at those who believe that the whole Veda consists of injunc¬ 
tions designed to eliminate the world-appearance have their 
purpose. We wish to show thatj as pointed out by Sri Sankara 
in his commentary to Brahma Sutra I,i, 4 (M,V, 52^1) ^ the sec¬ 
tion of the Veda devoted to metaphysical knowledge merely pro¬ 
claims reality to be what it is (without any injunction being 
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implied)^ while the texts oonoemed with rituals and the texts 
concerned with prescribed meditations give their various in¬ 
junctions to perform actions of various kinds. 

71 THE DOCTRINE OF LIBERATION THROUGH 
ELIMINATION OF PLEASURE-DESIRE 

There were others who held that those whose minds were sullied 
by pleasure-desire did not have the right to be candidates lor 
knowledge of the supreme non-dual principle. Such people, they 
maintained, could attain to the state of Prajapati through 
performance of ritual combined with meditation on unity in 
duality. One who had done this, they held, might then later 
attain the state of supreme non-duality, when all his desires 
had been eliminated. 

But this doctrine also is without foundation. Pleasure- 
desire cannot be assuaged by the enjoyment of pleasures. If 
pleasure-desire is not killed out, then, even if one comes to 
hear the Vedic teaching about the bliss of the Absolute, it 
will not blunt the desire for sense-objects. And in these 
circumstances it will not be possible to attain the highest 
human end by meditation on unity in duality combined with per¬ 
formance of ritual. For rituals (ultimately yield pleasure 
and thereby) increase desire. Nor is attainment of the realm 
of Prajapati necessarily a means to liberation. Indeed, the 
supreme bliss of the Absolute is present equally in everything. 
It is not any different under the apparent conditioning adjunct 
called 'Prajapati' from what it is anywhere else. Nor is 
there any Vedic text that says that only he who has attained 
to the realm of Prajapati first can attain liberation. 

Suresvara's Vartika refutes the doctrine on these lines. 
Sankara Bhagavatpada points out in his B:|^hadara;^yaka Commentary 
that the means employed to attain the realm of Prajapati can¬ 
not be the same as those required for the attainment of the 
virtue of non-attachment. 

(l) Not so. For pleasure-desire is not eliminated through 
enjoyment of pleasures even for hundreds of years. IBy indul¬ 
ging one's pleasure-desire one greatly increases it. It is 
brought to an end by perception of the defects inherent in ob¬ 
jects of pleasure.,.. If the bliss of the Absolute is merely 
heard about from the Vedic texts and not made the object of 
direct experience, this will not be enough to blunt the edge of 
the desire for joy from sense-objects. The way to end pleasure- 
desire, therefore, is to meditate on the pain-giving and in^ier- 
raanent character of sense-objects. Obeying injunctions to per¬ 
form rituals for rewards results, not in the suppression of 
pleasure-desire, but in the opposite. 

Attaining the state of Prajapati is not a guaranteed means 
to liberation. From the standpoint of the highest truth, there 
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is no difference of rank between any of the apparent condition¬ 
ing adjuncts of the real.... The reality is the same in Praja- 
pati and the meanest insect. This is clear both from reason 
and from such texts as 'And whichever of the gods awakened to 
his true nature as the Self became the Absolute. It is the 
same in the case of the R§is, it is the same in the case of 
men' (Brhad.I.iv.lO). (S.’v. 31*5,3118-50,351*) 

(2) The course of discipline that leads to attainment of iden¬ 
tity with Hira^yagarbha (= Prajapati) cannot be the same as the 
course of discipline that leads to withdrawal from all empiri¬ 
cal experience. Neither can the course of discipline that 
leads the one intent on the supreme Self to withdraw from all 
empirical experience be the same as that which leads to the 
state of identity with Hiranyagarbha. For you CEuinot derive 
the power to reach a particular state from a discipline which 
puts an end to reaching any state. 

Perhaps you (Bhartyprapanca) will claim that a person may 
attain the state of Hiranyagarbha after death, and then, with 
his organs dissolved, with only his name remaining, become fit 
to attain knowledge of the supreme Self. But that (would be 
self-condemned as an explanation of Vedic texts since it) 
would render useless the Vedic teachings about knowledge of 
the supreme Self given for ordinary people living in the world 
like ourselves. For texts like 'And whichever of the gods.... 
It is the same in the case of* the Rsis, it is the same in the 
case of men' (Byhad.I.iv.lO) show that knowledge of the Abso¬ 
lute is taught as a goal available to everyone. (Byhad.Bh. 
III.ii.l3) 


72 THE VIEW THAT LIBERATION COMES 
FROM HALTING THE IMPRESSIONS 
OF THE THREE STATES OF WAKING, 

DREAM AND DREAMLESS SLEEP 

There were some who thought that the Self was an object capable 
of being signified by a word and that it must therefore be 
knowable through one or other of the recognized means of em¬ 
pirical knowledge. And they maintained that, as the Self could 
be recognized through discriminating it from waking, dream and 
dreamless sleep through the method of agreement and differ¬ 
ence,* there was no need to resort to the Veda as a means of 
knowledge in this context. The function of the Veda, rather, 
was to enjoin as a command the halting of the impressions of 
waking and the other states. Since the Self was self-luminous, 
it would naturally manifest of its own accord when the impres¬ 
sions had been halted. So they held that the upanishadic 
texts, like the texts laying down the ritual, were authorita¬ 
tive because they promoted action,not because, like perception 
and the other means of valid cognition, they revealed reality. 
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They therefore maintained that liberation would only come from 
the halting of Impressions, whether other measures were taken 
or not. 

This is wrong. It is self-contradictory to say that our 
Self is self-manifest, and also that, because it is an object 
capable of being signified by a word, it is knowable through 
the recognized means of knowledge. Awakening to this reality 
in fact results from negating distinctions like the notion 
that it is an object capable of being signified by a word. It 
is neither the meaning of a word nor of a sentence. And if 
means of knowledge other than the Veda were admitted in this 
context, and if it were through them that one knew about evil, 
and about the impressions as cause of evil, and about putting 
an end to evil through their destruction, then the texts of 
the Veda would certainly be rendered useless. For the final 
goal of life would be obtained without Vedic injunctions. 

Again, it is impossible to believe that impressions accumu¬ 
lated over many lives could be brought to a halt in one single 
life. And if an impression cannot be destroyed by immediate 
knowledge that is antagonistic to it, how could it be shown to 
be subject to destruction merely through dwelling on the idea 
of such knowledge? So their doctrine that man is enjoined to 
dwell upon the idea of knowledge is also incorrect. Moreover, 
in dreamless sleep and kindred states ,swoon, coma, trance) 
there are no impressions, and yet liboratlon does not super¬ 
vene. Nor is there immediate intuition of the Self in those 
states, as there is no opportunity in them for the operation 
of the Veda as an authoritative means of knowledge. So the 
view that liberation follows merely from the halting of impres¬ 
sions is incorrect. 

Further, the Self is the Witness both of Ignorance and of 
the means of knowledge. When it is already their Witness, the 
question of whether it is established or not established by 
the means of knowledge simply does not arise. And the idea 
that it requires an injunction and other further conditions 
before the existence of the Self can be established is merely 
ridiculous. Nor is it correct to think that if the Self is 
self-established, the texts which give knowledge of it are 
inauthoritative because they only repeat what is already known 
from some other source. For we know from experience that 
things that are at first not known become known only when 
some definite increment in knowledge has been sought and ob¬ 
tained, and what is a matter of common experience cannot be 
questioned. 

As for what was said about the texts of the Upanishads only 
being authoritative when they laid down injunctions, like the 
ritualistic texts, that was simply wrong. Injunctions are 
appropriate when one has to learn that, for a given end, some¬ 
thing has to be done which one will then go on to do. But 
here the highest end open to man is realized simply from 
knowledge. There is nothing remaining to be done, so the case 
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is quite different. 

And there is another point. It is said that the Veda pro¬ 
motes action when it apprises one of the previously unknown 
means to some desired end. And the Veda does not promote ac¬ 
tion in any other way except this. So even in this context 
the authoritativeness of the Veda lies in the fact that it con¬ 
veys true information about reality ^ not in the fact that it 
promotes action. This is further confirmed by the fact that 
the authority and validity of perception and the other means 
of knowledge also lie in their power to give information about 
the real. 

Again, it is only Ignorance that renders the Impressions 
evil. Our true Self, which is relationless, could not be con¬ 
nected with impressions but for metaphysical Ignorance. Fur¬ 
ther, if the Self is only known indirectly through inference 
arising from the sign ’different from the three states', it 
will not be known as Identical with the Absolute. And so that 
is another reason why one needs to remove Ignorance. It is 
only Ignorance that obstructs the abolition of transmigratory 
life, although the non-existence of the latter is an eternally 
established truth. Only Ignorance obstructs realization of 
the Absolute, which is in truth eternally realized. This be¬ 
ing so, it follows that Ignorance is abolished by knowledge 
arising from 'That thou art' and other Vedic texts and not by 
the halting of impressions. 

And one should not raise the objection, 'How can one know 
that the Witness of the three states is the Absolute even from 
the Veda?' For the Witness of all means of knowledge (such as 
perception), and of the presence or absence of all states 
(such as waking, dream and dreamless sleep), is the Self in its 
true nature. Consciousness bereft of all plurality, not exist¬ 
ing for the sake of another. It is only called a Witness 
(figuratively) relative to what it witnesses (which are but 
empty illusions). The only veil hiding it is Ignorance. Hence 
it can be communicated as the Absolute only by the removal of 
this veil through texts like 'That thou art'. The doctrine of 
liberation through the halting of impressions is refuted by 
Suresvara on these lines in his Vartika. 

*(If one reviews one^s experience reflectively^ one sees that 
an identical Self is present constantly^ while the states of 
waking^ dream and dreamless sleep pass away and give way to 
one another. One's Selfj therefore^ must be different from 
those three states. T.N.) 

(1) This Self is not, in truth, the meaning either of a word 
or of a sentence. It is known in its true nature, therefore, 
only through the negative texts. (S.V. U62) 

(2) Therefore, since the reason for being caught in transmi¬ 
gration is supposed to be known through mere inference (to be 
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the psychic impressions), evil (on this theory) ceases for the 
soul when those impressions are destroyed. Liberation, the 
true goal of man, would thus be secured without recourse to the 
Veda, as in the view of the Buddhists and other anti-Vedic 
theorists. The Veda would thus be rendered useless. (S.V. ^57-8) 

(3) Because the impressions have eirisen from many past lives, 
they are infinite in number. Man cannot bring all of them to 
an end in the same place in one life. (S.V. ^59) 

(U) If direct concrete knowledge of the Self, which destroys 
Ignorance, does not destroy those impressions of suffering, 
how will mere dwelling on such knowledge do so, when the lat-^ 
ter will inevitably be broken by contradictory thoughts of pain 
and the like? (S.V. U60) 

( 5 ) Though there are no impressions in dreamless sleep, swoon 
and trance, yet there is no liberation either. Nor is the 
Self as ultimate knower manifest in these states, because of 
the absence of the operation of any means of knowledge. 

(S.V. U63) 

( 6 ) The Self is the principle of immediate experience. Igno¬ 
rance (distorts but) does not obscure it; no means of knowl¬ 
edge reveals it (as if it were totally unknown before). How 
could it depend on anything (such as an injunction) to be 
known? (S.V. U 67 ) 

( 7 ) Perhaps you will object that the Self must be self- 
established because none of the ordinary means of knowledge^ 
can reveal it, and that this renders the Vedic texts proclaim¬ 
ing it inauthoritative, as they are only informing one of what 
is already known. But this is wrong. For it is a matter of ex¬ 
perience that metaphysical reality is not fully known without 
the discipline of hearing, pondering and sustained meditation. 
There is no direct awakening to truth without resort to this 
discipline. (S.V. 5^6-7) 

Ignorance is immediately evident in experience. Knowledge 
arising from the authoritative means (the Veda) reveals the 
Self in its true nature as self-manifest by removal of meta¬ 
physical Ignorance, So the Veda does not here merely repeat 
what was known before from another source, 

( 8 ) ^owledge and Ignorance are both directly perceived in 
experience. What conceivable authority could one have for de¬ 
claring mpossible that which had actually been perceived? 

(S.V.5^8) 


We have begirmingless Ignorance and also knowledge that super¬ 
venes at a certavn time - this is asserted on the basis of 
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experience. The appeal is to the rule 'Nothing that is per¬ 
ceived can he impossible', 

(9) An injunction is appropriate when a person first learns 
that something has to he done to attain a particxilar end, and 
then has to do something to accoir^lish it. But here, in the 
case of the texts proclaiming the true nature of the Self, the 
hipest human end is gained immediately, simply hy becoming 
awake to the reality proclaimed. We do not see the accomplish¬ 
ment of any end through action here. (S.V.586-7) 

(10) And so, even when the Veda incites one to action, it 
only does so by giving information about previously unknown 
matters which would be the means to a desirable end. Its 
power to incite action only consists in its power to communi¬ 
cate knowledge. Thus the authoritativeness of the Veda lies 
in its power to convey true knowledge, not in its power to in¬ 
cite action. In this respect it is the same as the other 
authoritative means of knowledge, such as perception, where 
power to incite action is not found. (S.V. 637-8) 

(11) Metaphysical Ignorance is the sole cause of connection 
with any evil. Even connection with the impressions depends 
solely on metaphysical Ignorance.... Even if logical analysis 
were to show that the Self was distinct from the states of 
waking, dream and dreamless sleep, as the genus 'cowhood' is 
distinct from the individuals in which it resides, how would 
that show (without the help of the Veda) that it was identical 
with the Absolute? (S.V. U6U,856) 

( 12 ) In this special case, where the difference between having 
or losing depends on metaphysical Ignorance, nothing but cor¬ 
rect metaphysical, knowledge can secure this highest interest 
of man. He who desires the destruction of all evil from the 
Veda, overcomes all suffering when he hears from the Vedic 
texts *Thou art the Absolute'. For his Ignorance is then des¬ 
troyed. (S.V. 888-9) 

( 13 ) From hearing the texts one may acquire the following 
conviction, namely: I am the Absolute, from which proceed all 
the means of right knowledge, the three states of waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep and the distinction between being 
and non-being. The Absolute is that whereby all things not 
yet established become established, that on which being and 
non-being depend, that which does not exist for the sake of 
anything else and for the sake of which all else exists, and 
which never (in truth) has anything but itself to illumine. 

Tde triad of knower, knowledge and known, each mutually dis¬ 
tinct, proceed from it. It is the real, and must be accepted 
as the Witness. The lotus of Conscioxisness must be seen as 
expanded (i.e. present) in dreamless sleep as well as in 
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waking, for the Veda says that there is no break in the seeing 
of the seer (B^-had.IV.iii.23). But, in its true nature, the 
lotus of Consciousness is not expanded (i.e. differentiated) 
in dream and waking any more than it is in dreamless sleep (as 
the Veda denies that there is true contact between the Self 
and the organs of empirical knowledge, Byhad.rV.iii.l5)• The 
Self is not a Witness in itself; it is a Witness only in re¬ 
lation to the (illusory objects that come before its light to 
be) witnessed. Being nothing but the'inmost vision, it is not 
accessible to thought or speech.... Even though this inmost 
Self is thus immediately knowable, because it is self-luminous, 
and though it is the Witness of all metaphysical Ignorance and 
its effects, nevertheless it remains unknown until the advent 
of some definite increment in knowledge has been sought and 
obtained. Therefore it is only from hearing Vedic texts like 
'That thou art', and not from any other source (such as obe¬ 
dience to injunctions or halting of impressions) that unshak¬ 
able knowledge of reality as the one Self results. (S.V, 

1082 - 6 , 1090 - 1 ) 


73 THE VIEW THAT LIBERATION RESULTS 
FROM OBEDIENCE TO AN INJUNCTION TO 
SUSTAIN REMEMBRANCE OF KNOWLEDGE 

Others held the following doctrine. The highest goal of human 
life cannot be fulfilled merely through hearing the kind of 
knowledge that one obtains through hearing. One has to sus¬ 
tain remembrance of that knowledge in addition. And from this 
one attains the highest goal of human life. 

The revered Commentator refuted this doctrine on the ground 
that, once genuine knowledge of the Self had arisen, remem¬ 
brance of it would be sustained automatically, and would not 
have to be enjoined as a duty. But he also offered an alter¬ 
native view, purely as a concession to the ways of thinking of 
other people, through which an injxmction could be accepted. 

If so, it must be accepted as a 'restrictive' injunction (cp. 
M.V. p.l97) applicable on the assumption (made only as a con¬ 
cession) that knowledge had weakened with time, under the 
force of the merit and demerit that had initiated the life in 
which enlightenment was obtained. The revered Commentator 
altogether rejected and refuted the possibility of an 'origi¬ 
nal' injunction (cp. M.V. p.l97) in this context. 

( 1 ) Perhaps you will say that something else to be done ts 
implied after the mere knowledge arising from hearing the text, 
namely sustained remembrance of the knowledge of the Self that 
arose from the text. But this is wrong, as sustained remem¬ 
brance is already implied as an automatic conseciuence. The 
moment that knowledge of the Self arises from the texts that 
proclaim the Self, it necessarily puts an end to all wrong 
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notions about the Self. When wrong notions of the Self have 
ceased, the natural memories that arise from them and bear on 
various aspects of the not-self no longer arise. 

Moreover, everything other than the Self is then seen to be 
an evil. For when the Self has once been known, everything 
else is seen as evil. For all this realm of the not-self is 
transient and painful and impure, and has mauy other defects, 
while the Self, the reality, is the opposite. Hence memories 
based on experience of the not-self cease when the Self is 
known. Sustained remembrance of the knowledge of one's iden¬ 
tity with the Self of all must follow automatically as (when 
all other memories have been obliterated) this is the only 
alternative left. And because such remembrance follows implic¬ 
itly, it cannot be the subject of an injunction. 

Further, it is on account of this sustained automatic remem¬ 
brance of the knowledge of the Self that the defect of pain 
arising from grief, delusion, fear and fatigue ceases in the 
case of the enlightened person. Defects like grief and delu¬ 
sion proceed from wrong knowledge. And in support of this we 
have such Vedic texts as 'What delusion?' (lla 7)> 'He who 
knows the bliss of the Absolute experiences fear from no quar¬ 
ter' (Taitt.11.9)j '0 Janaka, verily you have attained the 
fearless state' (Bphad.IV.ii.U) and 'The knot of the heart is 
broken' (Mujj(3l.II.ii.9). (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.T) 

(2) As for the opponent's earlier statement that texts like 
'Once the wise man has acquired knowledge of the Self alone, 
he should practise repeated affirmation' (Byhad.IV.iv.2l) 
referred to acts of meditation over and above the mere under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the words of the text, we agree 
that it is true. But such texts do not constitute original 
injunctions (cp. M.V, p.l97). They only constitute restrictive 
injunctions, as they merely specify one already-known alter¬ 
native . 

Perhaps you will now ask how we can say that meditation is 
already known as one possible alternative among others, seeing 
that we have said earlier that sustained remembrance of the 
knowledge of the Self was regular, as it was the only alterna¬ 
tive left. Quite right. But the merit and demerit that 
brought into being the body in which enlightenment was attained 
must nevertheless be fully worked out. Even after enlighten¬ 
ment has been attained, thought, word and deed inevitably con¬ 
tinue. For merit and demerit that are already under way are 
more powerful (than knowledge), like an arrow that is already 
in flight and must run its course. 

Therefore the stream of remembrance of knowledge of the 
Self is liable to be overpowered by the merit and demerit that 
occasioned the present life, and hence activity to strengthen 
it is already known as a possible alternative. Sustained 
remembrance of the knowledge of the Self gained from the upani- 
shadic texts, therefore, has to be supported by renunciation 
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and dispassion and other characteristic disciplines of the 
spiritual life. 

But this duty is not to he taken as resting on an original 
injunction, because it can be seen to be a duty without one. 
Therefore texts like 'Once the wise man has acquired knowledge 
of the Self alone, he should practise repeated affirmation* 
must be taken as restrictive injunctions, prompting one to ad¬ 
here strictly to sustained remembrance of the knowledge of the 
Self which one has already gained. For no other way of inter¬ 
preting the text is possible. (B:fhad.Bh.I.iv.7) 

The same point is made in the Cormentary on Brahma Sutra 
III,iv.47, 


74 THE VIEW THAT LIBERATION ARISES 
FROM AN INJUNCTION TO SUPPRESS 
ALL MOVEMENT OF THE MIND 

There were some who held that it was something else that the 
Upanishads enjoined over and above the mere knowledge derived 
from hearing the texts, namely suppression of all movement of 
the mind. For yoga is found enjoined in the Upanishads. Other 
schools also accept suppression of all movement of the mind as 
a method for attaining vision of truth. And the evidence for 
the claim that yogic vision is a part of Vedic doctrine finds 
indirect support in the upanishadic text, 'Having known this 
deity, the cause of all, through the disciplines of Sahkhya 
and Yoga, one is liberated from all bonds' (^vet.VI.13). 

This doctrine also is refuted by the revered Teacher ^rl 
Sankara. For we do not find any other means to liberation ex¬ 
cept knowledge that one's true Self is the Absolute. The 
phrase 'having known... through the disciplines of SShkhya 
and Yoga' really refers to the disciplines of knowledge and 
meditation as conceived in the Vedic tradition. And total ces¬ 
sation of all movement of the mind cannot be achieved through 
sustaining remembrance of knowledge. 

(1) For the Veda denies that there is any other means to final 
beatitude apart from the knowledge of the unity and sole real¬ 
ity of the Self derived from the Veda. This it does in the 
text, 'Only through knowing Him does one pass beyond death. 
There is no other path for reaching the highest state' (Svet. 
III.8). (B.S.Bh.II.i.S) 

(2) (The Yoga discipline of Patanjali is not a means to liber¬ 
ation.) For we do not find any means recognized in the Upani¬ 
shads for obtaining the hipest goal of life apart from knowl¬ 
edge that one's true Self is the Absolute. This is illustrated 
by such texts as, 'Then the Absolute knew itself alone (as ”l 
am the Absolute”). Through that it became the all' (Byhad. 
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I.iv.lO), 'He who knows the Absolute attains the supreme Being' 
(Taitt.II.l) and 'He who knows the Absolute, that supreme prin¬ 
ciple, verily becomes the Absolute' (Mu]5^,III.ii.9) • (Byhad. 

Bh.I.iv.T) 

(3) It is true that the passage quoted from the §vetalvatara 
Upanishad spoke of metaphysical vision coming through Sahkhya 
and Yoga when it said, 'This... (the) cause of all, which is 
known through the disciplines of Sankhya and Yoga' (Svet.VI.13). 
But we have to understand here that it is only the knowledge 
and meditation taught in the Veda that is meant in this con¬ 
text, and that they are referred to by the words 'Sahkhya' and 
'Yoga' because the latter are convenient approximate terms. 
(B.S.Bh.II.i.3) 

(U) And (we also deny that the discipline of the Yoga School 
can lead to liberation),because there is no other way (except 
that of the Vedic discipline) to suppress the movements of the 
mind. For there is no way to stop the movements of the mind 
except throu^ knowledge of the Self. There is, in fact, no 
discipline that will suppress all movements of the mind: there 
is only the automatic stream of remembrance that follows after 
metaphysical knowledge of the Self has arisen. (Byhad.Bh. 
I.iv.7) 


75 THE DOCTRINE OF THE BHAGAVATAS 

The followers of the Bhagavata tradition held the following 
views. The Absolute is the cause of the world. It is by na¬ 
ture eternally pure, conscious and liberated. Because it is 
taught that the individual soul is created by the Absolute, and 
that, as subject to transmigration, its nature is the opposite 
of that of the Absolute, the individual soul cannot have the 
conviction *I am the Absolute*. If it did, it would mean that 
the Absolute would be sullied with the defects of the soul. So 
no one should suppose that the Absolute can be identified with 
the individual soul undergoing transmigration. The Absolute 
has to be worshipped through offering of flowers, water cupped 
in the hands, hymns, inclinations of the head, oblations, reci¬ 
tation of appointed texts, yoga practices and so forth. When 
he has come to know it through worship, the disciple will 
become the Absolute, the controller of all. 

This view is characterized by Gau^apada as 'the doctrine 
that the Absolute undergoes birth', and he refutes it. It is 
denounced as being in contradiction with Vedic tradition in 
^ri Sankara's Gita Commentary. The texts found in the verses 
and prose passages of the Veda exhibit the Creator Himself 
entering into the bodies He has created. Throughout all the 
Vedic texts the word 'Self* is used to mean the Absolute, and 
the Individual soul is taught to be identical (in its true 
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nature) with the non-dual Absolute. And the identity of the 
true Self of the hearer with the Absolute is taught as being 
an established fact in the text ’That thou art'. The notion 
of a (real) distinction between the individual soul and the 
Lord is also decried. If there are texts which speak of the 
creation of the individual souls, they are introduced only as 
part of the proQess of bringing home the unity of all. It is 
a figurative notion introduced with a view to suggest some¬ 
thing else, like the equally figurative notion that separate 
parcels of the ether of space are created within separate pots. 

As for worship, the revered Acarya accepts this, following 
the injunctions for meditation and worship that apply to 
students of low or medium powers of vision. 

(1) The soul that resorts to worship remains within that form 
of the Absolute which (apparently) undergoes birth as the 
world. Before the (apparent) creation of the world, all was 
(one as) the \mborn supreme principle. Therefore a worshipper 
of this kind is deemed pitiable. (G.K.III.l) 

(2) But I am the one subject to transmigratory experience, the 
one who enjoys pleasure and suffers pain. The halting of 
transmigratory experience is a task that I have to achieve. I 
shall do so by knowledge of the Field and the Knower of the 
Field (M.V. p.l40), by meditation, and by hecoming established 
in the very nature of the Lord, the Knower of the Field, after 
having acq\iired direct knowledge of Him first. 

He who thinks or teaches thus cannot himself be the Knower 
of the Field. And the miserable ’sage' who holds such a view 
thinks that he is bringing out the true meaning of transmigra¬ 
tory experience and of liberation from it, and also the true 
meaning of the Vedic teaching as a whole. But in fact he is a 
'slayer of the Self, confused himself and leading others into 
confusion. Because he is bereft of the true tradition for 
interpreting the meaning of the Veda, he contradicts what the 
Veda does teach and reads into it what it does not teach. One' 
who does not know the true tradition for interpreting the Veda 
is therefore to be ignored as an ignoramus, be he learned in 
all the sciences. (Bh.G.Bh.XIII.2) 

(3) No. For both the verse and prose texts of the Veda teach 
that it was verily the Self who entered the bodies He had 
created. The text which begins 'He made the bodies (lit. 
"cities", pur)' goes on 'The Spirit (puru§a) entered those 
"cities" (p\ir)' (Byhad.II.v.18), 'He assumed a form corres¬ 
ponding to each form; that "assuming a form" was to make Him¬ 
self known' (Byhad.II.v.l9) and 'The Wise One, who, after pro¬ 
jecting all forms, names them, and goes on uttering those 
names' (Taitt.Ar.III.xii.T)• There are many verses in all the 
different Vedic schools which proclaim that it was the tran¬ 
scendent Self and not the transmigrating individual s-^pl who 
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projected the world and entered into the body. And there are 
many prose passages, such as, 'Having created it, verily. He 
entered into it' (Taitt .11.6), 'Having slit the suture of the 
skull. He entered through that gate' (Ait.I.iii.l2), 'This 
deity thought, "Let me enter into these three deities (great 
elements) as the living soul"' (Chand.VI.iii.2), 'Hidden in all 
these beings. He is not manifest' (Ka-^ha I.iii.l2) and many 
others. (Byhad.Bh.II.i.20) 

(U) Throughout the Veda, the term 'the Self is found used to 
mean the Absolute. And this term also means 'the inmost Self. 
Hence it is only right to conclude 'I am the Absolute', as we 
know from the text 'He is the ihner Self of all beings' (Mun^. 
Il.i.U), and also from the fact that there is no transmigrating 
soul other than the supreme Self, as is shown by such texts as 
'One only, without a second' (Chand.VI.ii.l), 'All this is 
verily but the Absolute alone' (Mu^L(jL.II.ii.l2), 'All this is 
but the Self alone' (Chand.VII.xxv.2) and others. (Byhad.Bh. 
II.i.20) 

(5) Verily, this is that great unborn Self, beyond decay, 
death and fear. Verily, the Absolute is fearless. He who 
knows the Absolute as fearless verily becomes the Absolute. 
(Byhad.IV.iv.25, cp. M.V.U6,T) 

Sankara’s Commentary: Verily, the Absolute is fearless. It 
is well known in the world that the Absolute is fearless. 
Therefore it is but true to say that the Self, which has the 
same constitution, is the Absolute. 

(6) But it would not be ri^t to say that this absence of in¬ 
dividual empirical experience (in enlightenment) is conditional 
on the attainment of any particular state. For the text 'That 
thou art’ (Chand.VI.viii.T) shows that the fact of one's true 
Self being the Absolute is not conditional upon any state. 
(B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, cp. M.V.li6,6; 169,15) 

(7) But the reward of knowledge of the Absolute is immediately 
evident, for the Veda speaks of 'the Absolute which is immedi¬ 
ately and directly evident' (Byhad.III.iv.l) and teaches 'That 
thou art' as an already accomplished fact. (B.S.Bh.III.iii.32) 

(8) The non-difference of the individual soul and the supreme 
Self is celebrated in the Vedas, Puraijas and Epics, while the 
notion of their difference is decried. And (despite the way 
things appear to crude common-sense and despite the elaborate 
theories of the realist Logicians) this view turns out to be 
correct in the end. (G.K.III.13) 

(9) The Self appears to undergo birth through the multipli¬ 
city of souls, just as the ether of space appears to undergo 
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birth through the multiplicity of nev forms into which it ap¬ 
pears to be enclosed through the production of pots (cp. M.V, 
2 T,U), The ether is also.the example to explain the apparent 
rise of new objects like pots through the compounding of the 
elements (since the elements are taught to proceed from the 
ether and the effect is nothing over and above the material 
cause). (G.K,III.3) 

Sankara's Commentary: When the Veda occasionsilly speaks of 
the birth of the individual souls (e.g. Mun^.II.i.2) in order 
to help instruct the dull pupils, then, if birth is to be ad¬ 
mitted at all, this is the example according to which it should 
be understood, namely the example of the ’production* of ap¬ 
parently isolated units of the ether of space through the pro¬ 
duction of pots. 

(10) When creation is mentioned in the Veda, and taught in 
varioxis ways, throu^ such examples as clay, gold and sparks, 
this is only a device for introduction (of the doctrine of the 
sole metaphysical reality of the Self). In truth, there is no 
differentiation of any kind. (G.K.III. 15 ) 

Sankara's Commentary: Therefore the Vedic texts speaking 
of creation and so on are only intended to introduce the idea 
of the unity and sole reality of the Self. It is not right to 
imagine that they have any other purpose. So no differentia¬ 
tion introduced by production and so on exists in any way. 

( 11 ) In this connection (i.e. following on from the passage 
at M.V. 169 , 6 ) it must be observed that the words 'You have 
come out of the Absolute like a spark from fire* serve to 
strengthen the soul’s conviction that it is the Absolute, like 
(the parallel phrases such as ’You were cast forth at birth 
from the palace’ serving to strengthen) the conviction of the, 
prince that he was a king.* For, until it flies out, a spark 
is one with the fire from which it proceeds. Hence the refer¬ 
ences to examples like gold, iron and sparks of fire are not 
concerned with teaching the creation, maintenance and dissolu¬ 
tion of a differentiated universe, but rather with strengthen¬ 
ing the conviction that all is one. (Byhad.Bh.II.i.20) 

* (Draoi^acarya cited the example of a prince cast out from the 
palace as an infant and brought up by forestersj believing 
himself to be a forester. Later^ on the king's deaths a minis¬ 
ter found him and told him^ 'You are not a forester but the 
king'. As the prince then recognized himself to be the king^ 
so the soul can recognize itself to be the Absolute when told 
'That thou art', T,N,) 

( 12 ) The individual soul under the name of Sahkar§aija cannot 
emanate from the supreme Self called Vasudeva, or it would 
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suffer from impermanence and other defects. In that case, too, 
its attainment of Bhagavan would not constitute liberation. It 
would merely be a case of the destruction of an effect through 
dissolving back into its material cause. (B.S.Bh.II,ii.U2) 

( 13 ) Nor do we see anything wrong if anyone is inclined to 
worship Bhagavan vehemently and one-pointedly by visits to his 
temple and the rest. For adoration of the Lord is well known 
to be prescribed in the Veda and Sm^i. (B.S.Bh.II.ii.U2) 

(14) Students on the path are of three grades, those, namely, 
of weak, medium and excellent vision. This meditation is 
taught to them for their benefit in a spirit of conqpassion. 
(G.K.III.I 6 ) 

Sankara*s Commentary: Meditations of this kind are taught 
for their benefit — that is, prescribed meditations and ritu¬ 
als are taught for the benefit of those of weak and mediiim 
vision. They are not taxight for the benefit of those of excel¬ 
lent vision who have the settled conviction 'The Self is one 
only, without a second*. They are taught by the Veda in a 
spirit of conqpassion — that is, with the idea, 'They are on 
the right path. How can they come to the supreme vision of 
unity? * 


CHAPTER V 
BHARTRPRAPANCA 


76 THE NEED FOR EXAMINING THE 
SYSTEM OF BHART^RAPAiJCA 

The various schools of Vedanta teaching that were current in 
^ri Bhagavatpada Sankara's day can be grouped for consideration 
under three headings, according to the way in which they ex¬ 
plained the relation of the individual soul to the Absolute. 

They can then be labelled as doctrines of difference, of non¬ 
difference and of difference in identity. 

The doctrine of difference was attributed by Badaraya^a 
Acarya to Au(}uloiiii, in the words 'Because it (the individual 
soul) wiVl become so (i.e. will become one with the Absolute) 
when it departs (from the body at death', B.S. I.. iv.21) . In 
general, those who maintain this doctrine hold that the indivi¬ 
dual soul is literally sullied by contact with the complex of 
conditioning adjuncts consisting of the body, the senses and 
the mind in its lower and higher forms. But they say it can 
purify itself through spiritual learning and meditation and 
other disciplines, and that it will then emerge from the com¬ 
plex of the body and the rest (at the time of death) and attain 
identity with the supreme Self. On this criterion, the doctrine 
of the Bhagavatas is also clearly a doctrine of difference: for 
they hold that through a hundred years of worship of the su¬ 
preme Lord Bhagavan by visits to the temple and so on, the soul 
may rid itself of its passions and attain to Him (on the death 
of the body). 

Some of the other doctrines reviewed above support a theory 
of difference, since they make liberation a result to be 
achieved in the after-life as a reward for recourse to enjoined 
action. To this group belong those who hold that liberation is 
achieved by a combination of knowledge and action (M.V.66), 
those who maintain that enjoined meditations are the path to 
liberation (M.V.67) and those who teach that liberation comes 
through elimination of pleasure-desire (M.V.71). 
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Other theorists reviewed above hold that liberation occurs 
in life, but they also make attainment of the highest goal of 
life dependent on carrying out injunctions laid down in the 
Veda, just like those who say that final beatitude only comes 
in the after-life. In the end their doctrines, too, only af¬ 
firm in a different way the same teaching, namely, that before 
liberation the individual soul and the Lord are different. To 
this group belong those who accept an injunction in the context 
of metaphysical knowledge (M.V.68), those who preach the prac¬ 
tice of affirmation (M.V.69), those who preach the elimination 
of the universe (M.V.70), those who preach halting the impres¬ 
sions (M.V.72), those who preach sustained remembrance of 
knowledge (M.V.73) and those who preach the suppression of all 
movement of the mind (M.V.74). 

On the other hand a doctrine of identity is attributed to 
Kasak^tsna in Brahma Sutra I.iv.22 in the words 'Kasakytsna 
(held that the individual soul and the Absolute were Identical) 
on the ground that it was the Absolute Itself that assumed the 
form of the soul'. The teaching of this school was that, as 
viewed from the empirical standpoint, the supreme Self assumes 
the Illusory appearance of being the individual soul. This was 
the doctrine followed by Gauijapada and other early Acaryas. The 
revered Bhagavatpada says that it is this doctrine alone that 
follows the true Vedantic method, and this is in fact the doc¬ 
trine that we have expounded in detail in Chapter III above. 

Then there is the third doctrine, that of difference in 
identity, attributed to Asmarathya at Brahma Sutra I.iv.20 in 
the words 'We have a sign (that the supreme Self is non- 
dlfferent from, as well as different from, the individual soul), 
as is shown by the promise (that when the supreme Self is 
known, all is known) — such was the view of Ssmarathya'. As 
a representative of this doctrine one might cite Bhartq^prapahca, 
who was probably a near-contemporary of Sankara Bhagavatpada. 
Nobody has yet discovered any earlier exponent of the doctrine 
of difference in identity than these two Teachers. 

Bhart^prapafica's commentaries have not survived in complete 
form. However, fortunately for all serious enquirers into the 
true method of Interpretation in Vedanta, his views are exam¬ 
ined in ^ri Sankara's Commentary on the B^hadaraqiyaka Upani- 
shad, in Suresvara's Vartlka on that, and in the glosses on 
these two works by ^andagiri. In these works, phrases from 
the commentaries of Bhartyprapafica are quoted, and from a con¬ 
sideration of these it is possible to get some light on the 
philosophy of difference in identity in its oldest form. I 
have accordingly reconstructed the doctrine of this school as 
far as was necessary, by collecting the relevant texts and 
filling out the commentaries of ^ri Sankara and Suresvara here 
and there with my own reasoning. When this school has been 
examined, we will have been over almost all the available 
ancient examples of Vedantic method. And this will enable us 
to say without fear of contradiction, 'The method followed in 
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the Vedanta is what we have described it to be*. 


77 CAUSE AND EFFECT IN THE SCHOOL 
OF DIFFERENCE IN IDENTITY 

We now proceed to describe briefly the method of teaching about 
cause and effect used by Bhart^prapafica. According to him, the 
first section of the fifth Book of the B^hadarai^yaka Upanishad 
has to be understood as teaching that the Absolute is both 
dualistic and non-dualistic; it is not either purely dualistic 
or purely non-dualistic. If the truth had been that it was 
purely non-dualistic, then duality would be unreal like the 
water in a mirage, and then the ritualistic section of the Veda 
would be useless. The descriptions of the origination, main¬ 
tenance and dissolution of the universe would be vain, as would 
the practical injunction to hear about the Self, ponder over it 
and subject it to sustained meditation. On the other hand if 
duality were real exactly as it stands, the philosophy of non¬ 
duality (taught at places in the Upanishads) would prove false. 

Starting from this dilemma, the topic is taken up in the 
sub-section beginning 'That is infinite* (Byhad.V.v.l), with a 
view to dispel the doubt. The upanlshadlc phrase 'That is 
infinite' is explained as saying that the (Absolute as) cause 
is the supreme reality, while the phrase 'This is infinite' 
affirms that the (Absolute as) effect (in the form of the 
world) is the supreme reality. The effect is infinite because, 
even when produced, it is non-different from its material 
•cause, and at the time of the Cosmic Dissolution, it will again 
remain infinite as the cause. Thus cause and effect should 
both be seen to be ever Infinite, in past, present and future. 
It is this one infinity that is taught as undergoing distinc¬ 
tion as cause and effect. 

In the same way, the Absolute is both dualistic and non- 
dualistic. The sea consists of water, waves, foam, bubbles 
and so forth. And the waves, foam, bubbles and the rest, that 
arise from the water, are just as much the nature of the sea 
as the water is. True, they come and go; but they are per¬ 
fectly real for all that. And all this world of duality is 
perfectly real too, comparable to the water and the waves in 
the illustration. The Absolute in its supreme form is com¬ 
parable to the water of the sea. 

Since duality is thus real, they say, the texts of the ritu¬ 
alistic section of the Veda are authoritative. And this method 
of teaching the metaphysics of cause and effect is summarized 
and reproduced by ^rl Sankara and Suresvara in the Commentary 
and the Vartika on the sub-section of the B^hadarai^yaka Upani¬ 
shad beginning 'That is infinite' (B^had.V.1.1). 

It is also summarized by ^rl Sankara in his Commentary to 
Brahma Sutra II.i.l4, in the words: 'Perhaps you will disagree, 
and argue that the Absolute is pluralistic by nature. Just as 
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a tree has many different branches, you will say, so the Abso¬ 
lute has many powers and performs many functions. The tree is 
one as a tree, but many as to its branches. What is one as 
the sea is many as waves and foam.... Since the Absolute has 
a unitary aspect, the teachings about liberation arising from 
knowledge are perfectly intelligible. And the practical teach¬ 
ings of the ritualistic section of the Veda about worldly life 
and ritual are equally intelligible, since the Absolute has its 
aspect as a real plurality*. 

But this theory is not right. When it comes to metaphysical 
knowledge of reality, there is no room, as there is in teaching 
about religious duty, for general rules qualified by exceptions 
and alternatives. Duality and non-duality are contradictories. 
The theory would therefore be in danger of undermining the 
Vedic texts which speak of Consciousness as a single homogeneous 
mass. If the Absolute were of both duallstic and non-duallstlc 
nature, like the sea or the tree,' it would have parts, and so 
would inevitably be Impermanent. A being that was supposed to 
be duallstic and non-duallstic at the same time would not be a 
possible object of meditation. And the theory would destroy 
the authority both of the texts which decry vision of differ¬ 
ence and also of those which affirm the reality of the cause 
alone. The notion that one is the body can be cancelled once 
and for all by direct knowledge that one's true Self is the 
ever self-established Absolute taught in the Veda. When this 
knowledge is acquired there is then no longer any scope or 
need for the idea that the Absolute has an aspect under which 
it is many. And yet before knowledge that the Absolute is 
one's true Self has arisen, all practical experience can be 
accepted as real, and plurality must be assumed to be real to 
accommodate it. Thus pure Advalta can admit duality and non- 
duality for the Absolute (though duality is only admitted from 
the standpoint of metaphysical Ignorance), and the doctrine, 
when understood in this sense, does not contradict the Vedic 
teaching. But the teaching of Bhartij^prapahca that the Absolute 
is both duallstic and non-duallstic on the same real footing is 
refuted by ^rl Sankara and Suresvara. 

(l) Exceptions apply in the domain of ritualistic activity. 
When a general rule would have prescribed such and such an 
action, the force of exceptions is to rescind part of the gen- 
ereJ. rule. Take, for example, the formula *Not harming any 
creature except (for sacrificial purposes) on consecrated 
groxind* (Chand.VIII.xv.l). Here we have a general law prohib¬ 
iting injury to any living creature, but with a restriction 
permitting it on consecrated ground on the occasion of a large 
sacrifice. In the present context, however, no general propo¬ 
sition affirming the existence of the non-dual Absolute can be 
rescinded in any particular area, because the Absolute, being 
non-dual, cannot have particular areas.^ 

Alternatives, too, are inapplicable in the case of the 
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Absolute, for the same reason. For example, the ritualistic 
section of the Vedas covers the two alternatives 'He grasps* 
and, 'He does not grasp the §o^alin cup in the course of the 
Atiratra ceremony'. It is a conceivable alternative, because 
grasping and not grasping are merely potential process'es, de¬ 
pendent for their actuaJ-ization on the will of man. But in the 
case of the affirmation of the existence of the Absolute, there 
cannot be any such alternative as ' either dual or non-dual *. 

For the Self is an existent reality, and hence not dependent on 
the will of man; and it is moreover contradictory to say that 
one and the same thing can be both dual and non-dual. (Byhad. 
Bh.V.v.l) 

(2) The theory also conflicts with Vedic teaching and with 
reason. There are Vedic texts of clearly established truth, 
beyond doubt or suspicion of error, which would all have to be 
jettisoned as useless on the present theory. We should lose, 
for example, those which speak of the Absolute as a single mass 
of Consciousness, homogeneous like a lump of salt (Byhad.IV.v. 
13), 'with no gaps or interstices, without a before (cause) or 
an after (effect), without anything inside it or outside it in 
space' (Byhad.II.v.l9); and "we should also lose the text which 
speaks of the Spirit as 'He alone exists, within and without, 
unborn' (Mun^.II.i.l2), and those which say 'neither this nor 
that' (Byhad.II.iii.6), and such negative texts as 'Not gross, 
not subtle, not short' (Bphad.III.viii.8) and 'Unborn^ beyond 
decay, death and fear* (Byhad.rV.iv.25)* 

Similarly, there would also be a contradiction with reason. 
For that which is many and has parts and activity cannot be 
eternal and constantly self-identical, whereas the fact of 
memory, etc., shows that the Self is eternal and constantly 
self-identical, so that contradiction results from a theory 
that would imply that it was not such. (Byhad.Bh.V.i.l) 

(3) Moreover, the opponent's theory would render the Veda 
senseless. So far from safeguarding the ritualistic portion of 
the Veda, it would clearly undermine its validity, for it wculd 
imply both experience of the fruits of deeds that one had not 
performed, and also annihilation of the fruits of deeds one 
had performed. (Byhad.Bh.V.i.l) 

(U) Perhaps the opponent will reply that there are perfectly 
good examples of things, such as the sea, that are both dual 
and non-dual,'and ask how, in the face of these, we can say 
that it is contradictory to claim that one thing can be both 
dual and non-dual. But this defence is of no avail, as the 
example cited is not relevant to the case in hand. It was in 
regard to the eternal, partless, existent reality that we said 
that duality-cum-non-duality was contradictory. We do not 
maintain that it is contradictory in the realm of effects, 
where everything has parts. Hence this whole theory is to be 
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rejected on the ground that it is contradictory to the Veda, 
Smyti and reason alike. (Byhad.Bh.V.i.l) 

( 5 ) And there is another reason why it cannot be the doctrine 
intended by the Veda. It does not yield any conception of the 
Absolute that would be fit to meditate on. The Veda never 
presents, either as an object of meditation or of knowledge, 
an Absolute that is variegated in the manner of (such earthly 
objects as) the sea or a forest, and which brims over with hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of distinctions implying birth, death and 
evil. On the contrary, it expressly speaks of the Absolute as 
a homogeneous mass of Consciousness, saying ’Verily it is to be 
seen everywhere as one and homogeneous’ (B^*had.IV.iv.20). And 
it actually condemns vision of the Absolute as anything but 
homogeneous in the words ’He goes from death to death who sees 
the appearance of plurality here’ (Byhad.IV.iv.l9). And it is 
agreed that one should not do what the Veda condemns. (Byhad. 
Bh.V.i.l) 

(6) For even supposing that we admitted for argximent’s sake 
that the Absolute coxild remain one and the same thing and yet 
be both dual and non-dxial at the same time, like the sea, we 
still would not escape from that conflict with the Veda to 
which you yourselves have drawn attention. You ask how? Well, 
there would be one supreme Absolute, both dual and non-dual in 
nature. Being beyond grief and delusion and other defects, it 
would not seek spiritual teaching. Nor could there be any 
Teacher for it, as no Teacher could exist other than itself, 
the dual-cum-non-dual Absolute being recognized as the sole 
existent.... 

And if the Absolute were taken as one mass of Consciousness, 
as the sea is one mass of water, then the whole conception of 
anyone other than the Absolute either receiving or imparting 
instruction would become in^ossible. One may take the indivi¬ 
dual, Devadatta, as consisting of duality and non-duality and 
as constituted by his various organs and limbs. But it is in¬ 
conceivable that his voice and ears, considered as parts of 
him, should function respectively as Teacher and receiver of 
teaching, while he himself was neither Teacher nor taught. For 
Devadatta is but one consciousness, as the sea is but one mass 
of water. Hence it follows that the opponent’s theory involves 
conflict with the Veda and reason, and fails to establish what 
it aims to establish. (Byhad.Bh.V.i.l) 

( 7 ) And so when the identity of one’s own true Self with the 
Absolute has been apprehended through the Veda, it contradicts 
and cancels the previous natural conviction of one’s identity 
with the body, as the ideas of the rope and the like contra¬ 
dict and cancel the (illusory) notions of the snake and the 
like. But when the notion of one’s identity with the body has 
been contradicted and cancelled, all empirical experience based 
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on it stands contradicted and cancelled too, so that there is 
no longer any need to assume a lower aspect of the Absolute, 
characterized by plurality and variety, in order to explain it. 
(B.S.Bh.II.i.lU) 

(8) Nor would the teaching ’Liberation comes through knowledge* 
be explicable on this theory (of Bhartyprapahca). For those 
who uphold it do not admit erroneous knowledge, removable 
through right knowledge, to be the cause of transmigratory life. 
If both knowledge of the Absolute as one and knowledge of the 
Absolute as many were true, how could one then say that the 
knowledge of unity removed the knowledge of pl\irality? (B.S. 
Bh.II.i.lU) 

(9) Hence the word 'that' (in 'That is infinite') refers to 
the infinite Absolute. And that same infinite Absolute is also 
this infinite Absolute present in the (universe as its) effect, 
brought into manifestation by Ignorance and having the apparent 
limiting adjuncts of name and form, thus appearing to be dif¬ 
ferent from its own true nature. But when (at the time of 
liberation) one has known that supreme infinite Absolute to be 
one's own true Self through the conviction 'I am that infinite 
Absolute', one thus 'takes the infinite' through this knowledge 
of the Absolute, and rejects the notion that one is not infi¬ 
nite, a notion arising from metaphysical Ignorance and from 
association with the apparent conditioning adjuncts of name and 
form. Then only the infinite remains. (Brhad.Bh.V.i.l) 


78 THE EIGHT CONDITIONS OF THE ABSOLUTE 

If the Absolute in its highest form is considered as a great 
ocean, then its motionless condition is called (by Bhart^- 
prapanca) the Indestructible (ak^gara) , its condition when first 
fractionally beginning to move is called the Inner Ruler 
(antaryamin), and its condition when totally in motion is 
called (in this system) ’the Knower of the Field’ (k^etrajha). 
These are the first three states, and there are five others, 
given by Anandagiri as the individual bodies (pii^^a), types 
(jati), the Cosmic Body (vira^), the Cosmic Soul (sutra) and 
the Divine Cosmic Powers (daiva). (Anandagiri on B.B.V. 
I.iii.314) Thus the Absolute has eight conditions (avastha).. 
Some spoke of them as powers (sakti), others as modifications 
(vikara). This doctrine is refuted in ^ri Sankara's Byhad- 
ara^yaka Commentary. 

(l) Well, we can say at once that neither conditions nor 
powers are intelligible in the case of the Indestructible. For 
there is the text saying that it is beyond all worldly charac¬ 
teristics like hunger, etc., (Byhad.III.v.l). And one and the 
same thing cannot both have conditions like hunger, etc., and 
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at the same time stand above them and not have them. The same 
difficiilty applies if we say that the Absolute has powers. And 
the errors in supposing it could have modifications and parts 
have already been pointed out in our commentary on Byhad- 
arajjy€Lka II.i.20 (trans. Madhavananda p.300). So all these as- 
s\amptions are quite false. (Byhad.Bh.III.viii.l2) 

And the doctrine of the Eight Conditions has been refuted at 
various places by the author of the Vartlka (^rl Suresvara). 

( 2 ) (it is not the case that the Absolute really assumes eight 
conditions to make up the universe. On the contrary, it is 
merely that) a feilse notion arises from the darkness of meta¬ 
physical Ignorance of the real, like the appearance of a snake 
arising throu^^ Ignorance of the rope, and this false notion 
assumes the form of being (the universe) differentiated into 
eight conditions. (B.B.V. I.iii.3lU) 

( 3 ) The Lord, the Undeveloped Cosmic Prineiple (avyakyta), the 
Cosmic Vital Energy, the Cosmic Body, the Elements, the Divine 
Cosmic Powers and so forth — none of these would be possible 
in the inmost Self except on the basis of metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance. (B.B.V. I.iv.UST) 

ih) Bhartyprapanca wishes, likewise, to claim that being 
'innermost* is common to all the eight conditions of the Self 
(said in the Upanishad to be the dearest thing of all). But he 
cannot explain the term 'innermost' (Byhad.I.iv. 8 ) on the prin¬ 
ciples of his system (for he lacks a transcendent principle on 
which an else would depend while it was dependent on nothing 
else). (B.B.V. I.iv.lOUs) 

This is a piece of reflection over th^ upanishadic text 'That 
Self is innermost' (B]^had.I,iv.8), Ancmdagiri's gloss runs: 
'Having shown that the term "innermost" is explicable on his 
own system^ he (Suresvara) goes on to show that it would not 
be explicable on the theory of Bharti^rapanca, The individual 
body^ the typej the Cosmic Body^ the Cosmic Souly the Divine 
Cosmic Powersy the Undeveloped Cosmic Principley the Inner 
Ruler and the Knower of the Field — these eight conditions of 
the Absolute do not exist one within the other on Bharti^ 
prapanca's theory. His view is thaty oust aSy amongst pots 
and dishes made of clayy the clay alone is the realityy so in 
the eight conditionsy "being the Self" is a cormon feature 
(like the clay)y and in this sense "being the innermost" is 
common to all of them. But this is not enough to prove ^that 
the Self is the innermost thing (for which the not-self would 
have VO have nan-reciprocal dependence on the innermost Selfy 
as the Vartika *s preceding verses show) '. 

( 5 ) (If the real modifications assumed by Bhartyprapanca are 
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rejected), how then do we explain the differentiation that they 
occasion in ordinary experience? It is all due to apparent 
conditioning adjuncts, we say. Neither distinction nor non¬ 
distinction pertains to them in themselves, for in their true 
nature they are massed Consciousness, homogeneous like a lump 
of salt. For we have the texts, 'Without a before (cause) or 
an after (effect), without anything inside it or outside it in 
space' (Byhad.II.v.l5) and 'This Self, in its true nature, is 
the Absolute' (ibid,). And it is said in the Atharva Veda 'He 
alone exists, within and without, unborn' (Mujj^.II.i.S). 

Hence the Self without adjuncts, being indescribable, void 
of all distinctions, one and unique, can only be taught by say¬ 
ing 'neither this nor that'. When the Self has the adjunct of 
the complex of bodies and organs characterized by Ignorance, 
desire and action, it is called 'the transmigrant' and 'the 
individual soul'. When the Self has the adjunct of eternal 
and infinite knowledge and power it is called 'the Inner Ruler' 
and 'the Lord'. 

That same Self, when void of all adjuncts, solitary, pure, 
standing in its own true nature, is called 'the Indestructible' 
and 'the Supreme'. And then as qualified by such adjuncts as 
the Cosmic Soul, the Cosmic Undeveloped Principle, the Divine 
Cosmic Powers, types, individual bodies, and the bodies and 
organs of men, animals and departed spirits. He assumes their 
name and form.... Hence the distinction between the Indestruc¬ 
tible Principle, the Inner Ruler and all beings is due to ap¬ 
parent conditioning adjuncts and nothing else. (Bphad.Bh. 
III.viii.12) 


79 THE CONSCIOUS INDIVIDUAL AS 
MODIFICATION OF THE ABSOLUTE 

Bhart]|^prapanca held the view that the supreme Self did not en¬ 
ter the objects of His creation directly in His own true form. 
(Contrast iri Sankara, M.V.75,3.) He assumed a modification 
called 'the conscious individual' (cp, M.V.30, intro.). This 
conscious individual was regarded as both different from and 
non-different from the supreme Self. Since, in Bhart:^- 
prapanca's system it was different, it could be, and was, con¬ 
nected with transmigration; since it was also non-different, 
it was capable of the conviction 'I am the Absolute'. And 
Bhartrprapanca thought this would eliminate all contradictions 
(^rl Sankara's B7had.Bh.II.i.20). 

The name of Bhartrprapanca is admittedly not connected with 
this teaching in Suresvara's Vartika on this passage, or in 
Mandagiri's gloss. Yet it must be his teaching, because 
there are other points which go with the doctrines attributed 
to him by name elsewhere. For instance, there is the doctrine 
that the cause and effect are both real, enforced through the 
example of the sea, and the description of the Absolute as 
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having eight conditions. 

Similarly, Bharticprapahca*s explanation of the two aspects 
of the Absolute, perceptible and imperceptible (B^had.II.iii.l), 
are summarized in ^rl Sankara's B^hadara^yaka Commentary with 
the sarcastic introduction 'Some who regard themselves as great 
experts on the Upanishads devise a theory— 

(l) The objective realm of gross and subtle elements,* they 
say, makes one category (ra^i), the lowest. The supreme Self 
forms another category, the highest. And between these two 
extremes, they claim, there lies a third or middle category, 
different from either, consisting in the entire mass of a per¬ 
son's merit and demerit, arising from prescribed meditation, 
ritual auid skills acquired in previous lives, together with 
the 'self with intellect predominating', the one awoken by 
Ajatasatru (Byhad.II.i.15)j who is the one able to act and 
undergo experience. The category of merit and demerit prompts 
action. The category of the gross and subtle elements is the 
result of action, and includes also the bodies and organs that 
are the means to it. 

Here they try to reconcile their views with those of the 
Logicians. Having first boldly affirmed that the whole cate¬ 
gory of merit and demerit resides in the subtle body, afraid 
that (with their teaching about a permanent subtle body) they 
will seem to fall into the doctrine of the Sankhyas, they draw 
back. They now say that the whole category of merit and de¬ 
merit c€ui become displaced from*the subtle body and lodged in 
a particular part of the supreme Self, where it can exist even 
in the absence of the subtle body, just as the scent of flowers 
can be extracted from its, seat in the flowers and transferred 
to a cup in a distilled essence (i.e. as scent) and preserved 
even in the absence of the flowers. This alleged 'portion' of 
the supreme Self, thou^ in itself without attributes, receives 
attributes from outside, which come to it through the category 
of merit auad demerit. This portion of the supreme Self is the 
conscioiis individual, the one who acts and has experiences, 

■vdio is bound and (eventually) liberated. Here they take after 
the view of the Vai^e§ikas (who likewise regard merit and de¬ 
merit as being stored not in the subtle body but in the Self 
itself, regarded as individual). And this category of merit 
and demerit accrues to the Self (in their view) from the side 
of the objective realm of the elements; for even the indivi¬ 
dual self is regarded by them as per se without attributes, 
since it is but a portion of the supreme Self. (Byhad.Bh. 

II.ill.6) 

*(0n this classification^ ether and wind (air) count as subtle 
elements; firoj water earth count as gross elements, T.NJ 


Then again we have the text "'Which is the Self?" asked King 
Janaka. Yajfiavalkya replied, "This self with intellect 
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predominating, lying within the sense-organs...'" (B^had. 
IV.iii.7). Bhart^prapanca, as reported by Snandagiri, here 
explains the phrase 'vijnana-maya' confidently (but wrongly, 
cp. M.V.79,3,4) in the words 'The Absolute in its highest form 
is Consciousness (vijhana), and the individual soul (jiva) is 
called "the one made tip of Consciousness^' (vijhana-maya) be¬ 
cause he is of the nature of Consciousness' (tika on B:c'had.Bh. 
IV.iii.7, ad init,) , ^rl Sankara also alludes to the same 
point in Bhart^prapahca's teaching in the words, 'Those who 
explain the soul to be a modification of the supreme Self as 
Consciousness...' (B^c’had.Bh. IV.iii.7, see Madhavananda p.611) . 

The assumption that the supreme Self undergoes modification 
to assume the form of the individual soul may be represented 
in three different ways. It may be regarded as similar to the 
transformation of one part of a whole to produce a number of 
new objects of the same class, as pots and the like are modifi¬ 
cations of clay. Or it may be taken that the whole, in this 
case the supreme Self, remains essentially unchanged, through 
changes that occur in a few parts, as when hair springs up in 
a few parts of the body or certain portions of the earth's 
surface turn to desert (cp. M.V.llO, intro..). Or, thirdly, it 
may be taken that the whole undergoes total transformation, as 
when milk is transformed into curds. 

On the first alternative, the identity of the individual 
with the whole would only amount to that similarity possessed 
by separate members of the same class; it would only be a 
figurative identity and not a real one, and that would contra¬ 
dict both the Veda and Bhart^prapahca's own system. On the 
second alternative, the virtues or defects of the part would 
infallibly affect the whole (since the whole pervades the 
parts — and this, too, would contradict the Veda). The third 
alternative would contradict the Vedic texts that declare that 
the Absolute has no parts (since transformation is inconceivable 
without parts). And on these lines ^rl Sankara argues that the 
soul as the conscious individual (vijfiana-ltman) cannot be a 
modification of the supreme Self (B^had.Bh.II.1.20). 

The theory of the three categories, of which the whole realm 
of the perceptible and the imperceptible forms the first, he 
refutes as follows. 

(2) We have already explained the defects of the theory (e.g. 
at Byhad.Bh,II.i.20, just quoted). If parts are attributed to 
the supreme Self, then it will have to be regsirded as under¬ 
going transformation. It will have to be regarded as being 
•rent' (contradicting iSa 8). And there are other insuperable 
difficulties, such as that of explaining how there could be 
translation to various realms after death in accordance with 
one's deeds (as taught in the Veda). Moreover, the theory 
takes the individual so\il as (in one sense) ever distinct from 
the supreme Self; and, in that case, how could it also be one 
with it (as the theory requires)? 
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Suppose it he contended that the subtle body is figuratively 
attributed to the supreme Self, as one figuratively attributes 
to the ether of space the shapes of the pots and jars and cavi¬ 
ties in the earth in which it appears to be enclosed? Even so, 
all this will result in the unacceptable consequence of affirm¬ 
ing that the subtle impressions reside in the supreme Self when 
the subtle body is absent (as in dreamless sleep). And the 
theory would involve the untenable assumption that metaphysical 
Ignoraince could arise of its own accord, like a desert appear¬ 
ing on the surface of the earth. 

The notion that an impression co'old be transferred from its 
seat to some other receptacle, without there being any inter¬ 
mediary capable of carrying the impressions, is in any case 
quite inconceivable. Nor is it countenanced by the Vedic texts 
themselves. The latter (deny that the iii 5 )ressions lie anywhere 
but in the heart and mind and) say, for instance, 'Desire, de¬ 
termination, doubt... (are all mind)' (Byhad.I.v.3), 'It is 
through the heart (mind) that one knows all forms' (Byhad. 
III.ix.20), 'It only seems to think, it only seems to move' 
(Bphad.IV.iii.7)> 'Those desires of his which lie in the heart' 
(Byhad.IV.iv.7) and 'Then (in dreamless sleep) he has passed 
beyond all sorrows of the heart' (B]![‘had.IV.iii.22).... 

Perhaps it will be claimed that there could be an analysis 
into the perceptible and the imperceptible as the only two 
manifestations of the supreme Self, while the impressions be¬ 
long solely to the individual soul. But that would undermine 
the maxim of the school, 'The supreme Self undergoes modifica¬ 
tion into the individual soul'. For this latter maxim implies 
that the supreme Self, too, is affected by the impressions 
through the medium of the individual soul. In any case, one 
cannot even conceive how one thing could undergo modification 
into another, if the expression were taken literally (i.e. to 
mean that what is actually one thing really becomes a differ¬ 
ent thing). Nor can the individual soul be taken as a separate 
entity distinct from the supreme Self without doing violence to 
the principles of the system. (BphadiBh.II.iii.6) 

The idea that the suffix '-maya' in the phrase 'vijnana-maya' 
implies a modification is refuted as follows. 

( 3 ) Some hold that there are modifications of the supreme Self 
as Consciousness. But in thus interpreting the phrase '(viewed 
under adjuncts) with intellect predominating (vijnana-maya), 
with mind predominating (mauo-maya)' (3yhad.IV.iv.5), they mis¬ 
conceive the term 'with intellect predominating' and end up 
with a doctrine other than that intended by the Veda.... And 
it is clear from the reading later on in the other (Madhyandina) 
school *sa-dhi^', meaning 'within the heart (or intellect)', 
that what is meant by the phrase 'vijnana-maya' is (not 'a 
modification of Consciousness' but) only [with intellect 
(vijnana) predominating'. (Byhad.Bh.IV.iii.7) 
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And we find the following in Suresvara's Vartika. 

(U) But that great intellect (Bhartyprapanca), who explains 
the suffix *-iiiaya' of 'viohana-maya* here as meaning a modifi¬ 
cation, contradicts the explanation he gives elsewhere (Byhad. 
IV.iv,5) of *vijnana-maya' as 'consisting of intellect*, and 
he also attributes to the Absolute the evils that in fact only 
belong to the soul. Indeed, all modifications have been speci¬ 
fically denied of the Self in the Vedic verse 'The eternal 
conscious principle is never born and never dies.,.* (Ka'^ha 
I.ii.18). The truth is that if the individual soul were a 
modification of the Self it would have a beginning and there¬ 
fore an end and so would not be eternal: it would therefore 
be incapable of liberation. And so the correct interpretation 
of the suffix '-rnaya* here is not 'modification*, but 'pre¬ 
dominating* (so that the compound 'vijhana-maya* means 'with 
intellect predominating*). (B.B.V. IV.iii.318-20) 

These quotations show that for Bhart^prapahca the individual 
soul was a modification of the Absolute as Consciousness. 


80 THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
THE SEER AND HIS SEEING 

When r.sked by U^asta ’0 Yajnavalkya, which self is the Self 
within all?', Yajnavalkya replied 'You cannot see the seer of 
seeing, you cannot hear the hearer of hearing, you cannot think 
the thinker of thinking, you cannot know the knower^of knowing' 
(B^had.III.iv.E). 

According to Anandagiri, Bhart:|fprapahca explained this idea 
as follows: Seeing is an action. The colour it perceives is 
its object, as that is the goal of the act. Eye, lower (waver¬ 
ing) mind and higher (decisive) mind are the instruments of 
the action. The conscious Individual is the one that does the 
action. The result of the action of seeing on the part of the 
individual soul is perception of the colour. The person who 
does the act is prompted to do it because it will be the means 
to something else; after the action has been completed, a 
result will accrue to someone at some later time. In evalu¬ 
ating an action, one should keep one's eye on this result 
rather than on the person doing the action (Anandagiri on 
B.B.V. III.iv.171-4). 

This view of Bhart^prapafica is refuted in the B^hadarai^yaka 
Commentary as follows. 

(1) (if, as Bhartyprapanca supposed, the 'seer of seeing* 
mentioned in the upanishadic text was the seer conceived as 
one acting), then, since the participial suffix '-er* (in 
'seer') would already imply someone doing the act of seeing, 
the subsequent phrase *df seeing* would be redundant. 'You 
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cannot see the seer’ is all that would have been needed to have 
been said. For the suffix ’-er' is added to the verbal root 
’see' in that text. And the suffix ’-er* is said to refer to 
the one performing the act denoted by the verbal root to which 
it is added as a suffix. We can only say, for instance, ’He 
conducts the one who is going', or 'The one who is cutting...*. 
We cajinot speak of the goer of going or the cutter of cutting, 
when (because the going already implies a goer and the cutting 
a cutter) there is no distinction of meaning between the two 
verbal forms. Nor should anyone be allowed to dismiss the 
words 'of seeing’ as mere embroidery if there is a way of 
taking them literally and making them significant ( — and we 
have shown in our own expleuiation that there is a way, cp. 
M.V.38,2). Nor is it a mere wrong reading, for both schools 
(Kanva and Madhyandina) have it. (Bphad.Bh.III.iv.2) 

And Suresvara says in his Vartika: 

(2) Nor does Bhartyprapanca’s explanation agree with the 
question (raised by Usasta at Byhadaranyaka III.iv.2). The 
whole question has specifications which are incompatible with 
a reply referring to a person performing the act of seeing. 

For U§asta said 'Explain to me that Absolute which is immedi¬ 
ately and directly evident*. The specification that he went on 
to add (’the Self within all’) is not in any way compatible 
with £in answer pointing to the one performing an act of seeing. 
(B.B.V. III.iv.177-8) 

Bhart^prapanca held the view that Usasta*s question concerned 
the nature of the individual soul, while Kahola's question con¬ 
cerned the supreme Self. For, according to Anandagiri, he 
wrote in the following terms explaining the Madhyandina version 
of the B:|;hadara];^yaka text: 

'The previous question referred to the supreme Self, this 
one refers to the individual soul. For the dissolution of the 
individual soul in the supreme Self has to be explained. When 
the supreme Self and the individual soul are both the principal 
subjects of the same section, then, if the supreme Self is 
said to be the inmost principle, that will hold good for the 
individual soul too.... And since the individual soul, as 
bare Consciousness, is beyond grief and delusion, this will 
hold good of the supreme Self too. In the remainder of B^had- 
ara^yaka III.v. there will be a description of the supreme 
Self; in Byhadara^yaka IV.lil.l ff. there will be a descrip¬ 
tion of the individual soul. The second question, we must as¬ 
sume, deals with a subject not touched on before'. (Anandagiri 
on B.B.V. III.v.5-15, explaining Bhart^prapanca’s wrong view.) 

We have already explained above at M.V.3S,2 the meaning 
accepted for 'the seer of seeing' in ^ri Sankara's Commentary. 
He refuted Bhartyprapanca's theory that the questions of Uqasta 
and Kahola referred to different subjects as follows; 
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(3) No, (the two questions are not about two different 
’selves’)* For the reply to each of them contains the asser¬ 
tion ’your’. The reply to each of them contains the same asser¬ 
tion, ’This is your Self, the Self within all’. No individual 
personality can have two selves. The individual as the conqolex 
of the soul and its bodies and organs, derives his existence 
from having one Self. Nor (in the context of the metaphysical 
teaching of the text) can there be one separate Self for U§asta 
and an essentially different one for Kahola. For what is re¬ 
ferred to as ’the Self’ in the primary sense of the words, and 
spoken of as ’within a]J.’, cannot be two. If one of the two 
were the Self in the primary sense of the word as ’the Abso¬ 
lute’, then the other (since it was different) could only be 
the Self in a figurative sense, and its ’selfhood’ and ’being 
within all’ woTild also be figurative. If the words were all . 
taken in their primary senses, their meanings would be contra¬ 
dictor. If one of the two ’selves’ was the Absolute, present 
within all, then the other would have to be not-self, not 
’present within all’ and not referred to by the word ’self’ in 
its primary meaning. Therefore, what we have in the text is 
two references to the same Self, given with a view to convey 
some particular point about it. (Brhad.Bh.III.v.l) 

The charge of unnecessary repetition is rebutted as follows: 

(U) In the first question there was mention of a Self differ¬ 
ent from the con^lex of bodies and organs, to whom this bond¬ 
age, together with its cause (metaphysical Ignorance), was said 
to pertain. In the second question a new particular is men¬ 
tioned. It is declared that (in its true nature) the Self is 
beyond hunger and other characteristics of transmigratory life. 
From knowledge of this particular, together with ren\mciation, 
there is release from the previously mentioned bondage. There¬ 
fore the two questions and answers, which both end with the 
idea ’This is your Self’, refer to the same entity (in the first 
case associated with metaphysical Ignorance, in the second not). 
(Bphad.Bh.III.v.l) 


81 'EXPLANATION OF THE CLASS OF TEXTS LIKE 
'THOUGH SEEING, YET HE DOES NOT SEE' 

There is a passage in the Veda on dreamless sleep which begins: 
'Verily, when there (in the state of dreamless sleep) he does 
not see, he is, verily, seeing,, though ho does not see. For 
there is no break in the seeing of the seer, which is indestruc¬ 
tible' (B^had.IV.iii.SS) . It ends, 'He does not then know any¬ 
thing...' (B:fhad.IV.iii.30) . Bhart:c‘prapanca replies to the 
objection 'If the Self is self-luminous by nature, why does it 
not see in the state of dreamless sleep?' in the following way. 
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(1) The sleeper is seeing at that time. But no determinate 
knowledge arises. This Spirit (puru§a) is the seer. It per¬ 
forms the act of seeing. It performs the act of knowing 
colours and shapes manifested through the power of si^t and 
bro ugh t before it by the mind. Here again, it acts as the seer 
in that final act of apperception that occurs after the mental 
idea and the pot, or whatever else is being represented, have 
become related as subject and object. And this power of seeing 
colour and form, which belongs to the soul, pertains to a being 
that acts. For attributes exist where their substances do, as 
heat exists where there is fire. Therefore, as long as the 
seer is present there is no break in the seeing. And the seer 
is constant and eternal. He cannot undergo destruction because 
He is the Self of all, and because no second thing exists over 
against Him. There could be no other second thing that could 
work his destruction, as there can be nothing separate from 
Him. Nor does He destroy Himself. Being indestructible. He is 
eternal and constant. 

Seeing is a constant and eternal attribute of the constant 
and eternal seer. So the seer remains seeing (even in dream¬ 
less sleep) with his unbroken sight. But if He remains seeing, 
in what sense is it that He does not see? Listen to how He 
sees and also does not see. There is not then (in dreamless 
sleep) any second thing whereby any determinate cognition could 
arise. Perhaps you will say that, if the object of vision is 
difference in identity, there must be something separate to be 
seen. Yes, there must be something separate, but not separate 
in the sense of being other. If there were anything separate 
and other than Himself, He woiild see it; but there is no 
second thing other than He. Therefore, since in dreamless 
sleep the power of sig^t persists and yet does not find any¬ 
thing to see, it cannot be said to perceive. It is like the 
case of fire which may be burning, but will not bum anything 
that is not close to it. (iSnandagiri on B.B.V. IV.iii.15^0-65) 

Here it is clear that Bhart]|^prapafica interpreted the upani- 
shadic texts on seeing, hearing and the other faculties as 
implying that the individual soul consisted of a substance 
separate from its attributes. On this theme, the revered 
Teacher Sankara summarizes the doctrine of separate attributes 
as follows. 

(2) Is it, then, that seeing, smelling, tasting and so on are 
different attributes of the soul, as heat, illumining and burn¬ 
ing up are different attributes of fire? Or is it that there 
is only one *attribute* (consciousness)9 itself not different 
from the Self but appearing to have different attributes of 
its own on account of different conditioning adjuncts that do 

not reedly belong to it? vv.* i* 4. 

On this, some say as follows. The Self, which is reality, 
has identity and difference by very nature, just as a cow is 
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one as a substance, but has mutually different characteristics, 
such as having a dewlap and so on. We must infer by analogy 
that subtle, partless substances are characterized by identity 
and difference o^st as gross perceptible ones are. (Byhad.Bh. 
IV.iii.30) 

The refutation runs as follows. 

(3) Such an interpretation is wrong, as the text is concerned 
with something else. For this text (beginning 'There where He 
is in dreeimless sleep', Byhad.IV.iii.2U) is not concerned with 
affirming that attributes of the Self such as seeing, smelling, 
tasting and so on are different from one another. It is con¬ 
cerned with answering the question why it is that the Self does 
not have any knowledge in dreamless sleep, if it is the li^t^ 
of Consciousness by nature. The passage 'There where (He is in 
dreamless sleep)* is begun to rebut the objection that the Self 
cannot be the light of Consciousness by nature (if it does not 
shine in dreamless sleep).... 

The assumption that seeing and the rest are different attri¬ 
butes of the Self is made throiigh ignorance of the meaning of^ 
the text. And it contradicts the texts saying that the Self is 
a mass of Consciousness, homogeneous like a lump of salt 
(Byhad,IV.v.l3). 

Nor can heterogeneous nature be attributed to partless enti¬ 
ties, for there are no examples of such a thing. It is true 
that certain people attribute different characteristics such 
as all-pervasiveness and power to relay sound to the partless 
ether of space, and also attribute taste and odo\ir to partless 
atoms. But it must be seen that this, too, is a case of attri¬ 
buting to things adjuncts that do not really belong to them. 

(For the ether of space is subtle and transcends perception: it 
is not limited by or touched by illusory adjuncts, and there¬ 
fore does not pervade them. And the atoms, if they were truly 
partless, would have no dimensions, and so would not be able 
to enter into contact or relation with sensible attributes of 
any kind.)... There is therefore no instance of any partless 
thing having attributes. This is also enough to refute the 
notion that the supreme Self undergoes distinctions and trans¬ 
formation through the different powers of perception that it 
has in the eyes and so on (since only that which has parts is 
capable of transformation). (B^-had.Bh.IV.iii.BO) 

The revered Commentator *s views on this topic have alresady 
been developed at M,V,3d above^ to which the reader is referred. 

In Suresvara's Vartika, too, this doctrine of Bhartij^prapailca 
is refuted at length. The gist of the refutation given there 
is as follows. If the word 'seeing' (in the phrase 'seeing, 

He does not see') had referred to 'seeing' understood (not as 
a participle but) as (a noun meaning) the seer in his true 
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nature, then the text could not have gone on afterwards to 
speak of his act of seeing, (in the phrase 'there is no break 
in the seeing of the seer'). And if seeing were taken as an 
action, there would come a break in it, from the mere fact of 
its being an action. To say that seeing is an action performed 
by a seer and that it has no break is a contradiction, and 
such an interpretation of the Veda would bring its authority 
into disrepute. It would also contradict inference, which 
tells us that whatever is performed is impermanent. 

The phrase 'He does not see' (following after 'although see¬ 
ing' in the B^hadara^yaka text) is a mere recapitulation of 
(and concession to) human experience, and does not imply an 
assertion of the existence of any new attribute in the Self. 

And that which is eternal and raised above all change cannot be 
regarded as perfonning the act of seeing or of knowing a colour 
or form. Nor is there any rule that attributes (in this case 
that of seeing) persist as long as the substances in which they 
inhere, as is shown by such examples as that of black hair 
turning white. But if we did admit this principle, the act of 
seeing would still not persist as long as the Self, as it is 
not an attribute of the Self.' 

The argument, 'Because the seer has no internal distinctions, 
there is no break in its attribute' is also wrong. For if the 
seer were in any sense active it could not be constant and 
eternal. It is also wrong to argue that (we only know that) 
there is no action of seeing in dreamless sleep because there 
is no object to see. For in dreamless sleep we directly appre¬ 
hend the absence both of the individual seer and his sight. If 
they really existed, they would be experienced in that state. 

It is also wrong to say that in dreamless sleep an object is 
present but that one does not see it because it does not come 
from anything totally other than one's Self. This is wrong be¬ 
cause, if difference in identity were true, the object of per¬ 
ception would not be totally different from the Self even in 
the waking state. In fact, on this theory there is nothing 
totally other, nothing totally separate, nothing that is purely 
objective, and the expressions 'other', 'separate' and 'objec¬ 
tive' are tautologous. 

But on our view these expressions have clear and distinct 
meanings. The ohoeotive is whatever is illumined by the Wit¬ 
ness (including the individual perceiver and his body and or¬ 
gans) . The complex of seer, seeing and seen (as it appears 
from the empirical standpoint) is other than the Self in the 
sense that the complex is imagined while the Self is not. And 
seer, seeing and seen are mutually separate. So the defect of 
tautology does not arise. It is on these lines that the doc¬ 
trine of difference in identity is refuted in Suresvara's 
Vartika (B.B.V. IV. ill.1566-1620). 
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82 THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE ABSOLUTE 

There is a passage in the Veda where the text epitomizes knowl¬ 
edge of the Absolute by saying 'One should meditate only on "It 
is the Self" (B^phad.I.iv.7), Later the text raises the ques¬ 
tion 'What was it that that Absolute knew whereby it became 
all?' (Bthad,I,iv,9) and says finally 'In the beginning, verily, 
this (the world) was (only) the Absolute. Then it knew Itself 
alone as "I am the Absolute", Through that it became all' 
(B^had.I.iv.lO). Here Bhart^prapanca explains the word 
'Brahman' (the Absolute) as referring to the Brahmaija, the man- 
who attains (i.e. who will in future become) the Absolute, ^ri 
Sankara's Commentary summarizes Bhart:rprapafica's position as 
follows. 'First one performs meditation associated with ritual 
bearing on the Absolute in its lower form as difference in 
identity, and thereby attains to the Absolute in that form, 
having turned away from all objects of enjoyment. In this 
state one attains the great Whole, and the bonds of desire and 
self-interested action are cut. One then attains the Absolute 
in its supreme form through knowledge of it in that form, and 
in this sense one is referred to in the text as 'the Absolute'. 

This view is then refuted in the following words. 'That is 
wrong. For attaining unity with the 'Whole' would imply the 
defect of impermanence (since it was an act). We do not find 
any true example in the world of anything that attains the na¬ 
ture of something else th'»’ough some cause and itself (despite 
undergoing change) remains eternal. So to maintain that one 
attained the great 'Whole', the change being caused by knowl¬ 
edge of the Absolute, and that this result was permanent, would 
be a contradiction'. 

The notion that one is not the Absolute, and that one is not 
the Whole, arises through metaphysical Ignorance, and ceases 
through knowledge of the Absolute. It is not that one ever 
really has the characteristic of not being the Absolute. It 
emerges later that this is the revered Commentator's own posi¬ 
tion. Here again, therefore, we find that there has to be 
resort to the method of false attribution followed by subse¬ 
quent denial. 

In Suresvara's Vartika, Bhart^prapanca's introductory com¬ 
mentary is described as follows. 

(l) When people have experienced the reward of ritual and 
meditation (through attaining the Absolute in its form) as 
difference in identity, they want to know about a yet higher 
form of discipline, and ask 'What did the Absolute know where¬ 
by it became all?' The Absolute in its supreme form as the 
unity of all is the supreme Self, and that is our true Self, 

It is through and as this Self that the creatures have their 
existence. Hira^agarbha, product of metaphysical Ignorance, 
is the common Self of all who have fallen from their nature 
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as the Absolute. It is through this (lower manifestation of 
the) Self that all creatures have their existence. Whatever 
else there may be, such as the Cosmic Body (vira-^, cp. M.V. 
p,102) or the Divine Cosmic Powers (devata) , is the product of 
metaphysical Ignorance. The various conditions of the Self are 
experienced at different times in different ways by the various 
ignorant individual soiils, each according to its lights. These 
states are the results of their merit and demerit accumulated 
from .the past, and those results themselves proceed from acts 
committed in those states. One who identifies himself with the 
individual body will retain this sense of identity after death. 
He who meditates on the Divine Cosmic Powers will find unity 
with them after death, and the same result will follow in the 
case of meditation on the Cosmic Body or the Cosmic Mind 
(Hiranyagarbha, M.V.U3,6). In the same way, a sense of identity 
with the.supreme Self is achieved through meditation on that. 

The Self is constant and eternal. But individual conscious¬ 
ness is not constant and eternal. Sometimes it is obscured by 
Ignorance. Ignorance is not being awake to the truth 'All this 
universe is nothing but my own Self. This conviction is con¬ 
stant. and eternal in the supreme Self, but it is not constant 
and eternal in the individual soul undergoing transmigration, 
whose knowledge has been obscured. One who becomes less than 
the 'all' through Ignorance may regain his status as the 'all* 
through knowledge in the form of the conviction that he is the 
Self of all. Such an one was never anything but the Absolute 
formerly, so it is through an awakening (and not through any 
change of state) that he 'attains to* the Absolute. (From 
Anandagiri on B.B.V. I.iv.ll2U-62) 

Here Bhart]|^prapanca's words as quoted by Anandagiri have been 
reproduced almost as they stood, occasionally eked out from 
Suresvara's verses. The question arises whether Bhart^rapahca 
holds with ^rl Bhagavatpada that duality is superimposed 
through Ignorance and removed through knowledge, as Suresvara 
says he does, or whether he holds that the one who falls to 
the state of an individual soul through Ignorance first brings 
that state to an end through meditation on the Absolute and 
then attains to the Absolute. Suresvara says, 'The term 
"knowledge of the Absolute" (Brahma-vidya) implies an awaken¬ 
ing to the identity of all. For the truth of duality is non¬ 
duality, even as the rope is the truth of the imagined snake' 
(B.B.V. I.iv.ll38). If this were taken to make Bhart^prapanca 
agree that everything is superimposed on the Absolute through 
Ignorance, it would conflict with the explanations of Bharty- 
prapafica's doctrine given elsewhere, where he is said to have 
explained the text 'That is infinite* as implying the reality 
(of the Absolute) both as cause and as effect, and it would 
also conflict with the description of the Absolute as duality 
in Identity given throughout. Hence we think it probable that 
It is only by Suresvara that Bhart]fprapanca's commentary is 
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explained in this way. This would agree with another verse in 
Suresvara's Vartika, /Bhart^cprapafica*s position was (illusion¬ 
ist) as we have explained; his commentary makes the same,point 
at other places* (B.B.V. I.lv.ll64). On this we have Ananda- 
giri's gloss: 'An opponent might ask, "Why do you explain 
Bhart]|^prapahca's commentary on this introductory passage (B:|^had. 
I.iv.9) as if he were an illusionist, when elsewhere his com¬ 
mentary speaks of a real transformation of the Absolute?" The 
argument "His commentary makes the same point (affirming that 
the world is illusory) at other places" is a rpply to this pos¬ 
sible objection*. 

But is it not the case that in another verse Suresvara 
openly says that ^ri Sankara is here refuting, not Bhart]f- 
prapahca's doctrine, but only those who misunderstood it, in 
the words: 'The revered Guru (Sankara) clearly introduced this 
reasoning to correct those who heard the words (of Bhart^f- 
prapahca) "will become the Absolute" and interpreted them 
wrongly*? (B.B.V. I.iv.ll35) Snandagiri adds in his gloss: 

*The revered Commentator introduced the reasoning to correct 
the errors of those who wrongly supposed that he (Bhart^- 
prapanca) did not support a doctrine of illusion*. 

If you ask how a doctrine of illusion can be made to harmo¬ 
nize with Bhart:cprapanca' s teaching, we have to reply by in¬ 
troducing a distinction. Here he is saying, *Metaphysical 
Ignorance is not being awake to the conviction "All this uni¬ 
verse is in truth nothing but my own Self"*. Again, explaining 
'In the beginning, all this was the Absolute' (B]|^had.I.iv. 10) , 
he wrote, 'By "this" is meant the world, manifested as name 
and form. He (Prajapati) identified himself with this world 
through Ignorance. Having transcended it, he knew his own 
Self* (Anandagiri on B.B.V. I.iv.ll76). So Bhart^prapanca*s 
commentary could be intrepreted to mean: 'He appeared to iden¬ 
tify himself with the universe of name and form. And then he 
became all, through realizing that his Self was the Absolute*. 
On this basis, our case would stand. 

Consider, however, the passage which runs as follows. 

*These states are the results of merit and demerit accumulated 
from the past, and those results themselves proceed from acts 
committed in those states.... As with identification with the 
individual body, or with the Divine Cosmic Powers or with the 
Cosmic Body or the Cosmic Hind... in the same way, a sense of 
identity with the supreme Self is achieved through meditation 
on that*. Here it is clear from the language of his commen¬ 
tary that he accepts that the state of being the supreme Self 
is something that has to be achieved through 'knowledge*, un¬ 
derstood in the sense of the act of meditation (upasana). 

Here the criticism made by the revered Commentator (Sankara) 
applies, namely that the attainment of any state (through 
activity of any kind, including meditation), always implies 
the defect of impermanence. So the meaning of Suresvara's 
Vartika quoted above was, 'When Bhart^rapanoa *s doctrine is 
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thus understood t it agrees with the Veda and reason*. That is 
why he wrote later, *This version of Bhart]|^prapa!ica*s commen¬ 
tary has been set forth to make it agree with the words of the 
Veda and with direct experience of truth* (B.B.V. I.iv.ll88). 
Snandagiri*s gloss says, ***Version'* means ’’mode of interpreta¬ 
tion following the doctrine that the world is an illusion”. If 
you ask Suresvara why he did that with Bhart^^prapahca’s com¬ 
mentary, he replies ”To make it agree with the words of the 
Veda and with direct experience of truth”*. 

In explaining the topic of the two forms of the Absolute as 
gross and subtle, ^ri Sankara and Suresvara are at one in re¬ 
futing Bhart^prapaSca’s conception, expressed by Sri Sankara 
in the words * Ignorance is not (supposed on this theory to be) 
a property of the Self. It manifests spontaneously and is 
beginningless (in the manner of the Nature of the Sahkhyas; it 
does not afflict the Self as a whole, but only the individual 
mind), like desert places (which cover only a part of the 
earth*s surface)* (B]|^had.Bh.II.iii.6) . In this context, ^rl 
Sankara also has the following to say: 

(2) And if (attaining the Absolute is something for the future 
and so implies that) there is impennanence, then there results 
the fault of your contradicting your own doctrine, as we have 
already explained. For such a result (being impermanent) is 
the same as that which could be obtained through action (so 
that your theory that a combination of knowledge and action 
was required for liberation would be contradicted). And if 
you reply that the effect of knowledge of the Absolute is the 
cessation of the notion, produced by Ignorance, 'I am not the 
all', and consequent attainment of the state of being all, 
then your theory of a person ’about to become the Absolute* 
would be contradicted (since everyone would already be the Ab¬ 
solute).... On this basis it is only right to suppose that, 
from the standpoint of the final truth,in the text 'Verily, 
this (world) was the Absolute in the beginning* (Byhad.I.iv.lO), 
the term 'the Absolute* wets used in its primary sense (and not 
in a secondary sense, as imagined by Bhartyprapanca, to mean 
'the Brahmaija or one about to become the Absolute*). For the 
Veda reports things as they are. The notion that the term 
'the Absolute* means *a person about to become the Absolute* 
is a total distortion of the meaning of the term. It is not 
right to abandon what the Veda does teach and invent things 
that it does not teach. (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.lO) 

And one could quote more to show that there was nothing wrong 
in our claim (that ^rl Sankara and Suresvara both refuted the 
doctrine of Bhartyprapanca as diverging from the true tradi¬ 
tion, although Surelvara sometimes deliberately interpreted it 
to accord with that tradition). 
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83 EXAMINATION OF THE THREE STATES 

In the present section a few of the scattered texts quoted in 
Anandagiri*s gloss on Suresvara's Vartika will be collected to¬ 
gether for the sake of those who wish to know the place held by 
the practice of examining the states of waking and dream, etc., 
in the system of Bhart^prapahca. 

Bhart^Cprapanca*s connecting-commentary to the conversation 
between Gargya and Ajatasatru, which Includes a discussion of 
the state of a person in dreamless sleep, makes the following 
points. 

(1) There is a short account of the 'conscious individual* 

(the soul) in the text on the entry of the Absolute into His 
creation. Here the concept is explained with the help of a 
story, (the story of the conversation between Gargya and 
Ajatasatru, Byhad.II.i.l ff.). The question is raised, 'If the 
gods are the real experiencers and the controllers of the or¬ 
gans of knowledge and action, why assume a conscious individual 
over and above them, seeing that it wo\ild have nothing to do?* 

In Bhartyprapanca's system, Gargya is represented as the expo¬ 
nent of the tentative view, while the Veda states the finally 
accepted conclusion through the person of Ajatasatru, King of 
Kasi. (Anandagiri on B.B.V. II.i.21-U) 

According to Suresvara, this connecting-commentary introduced 
by Bhartifprapanca is wrong. For it does not accord with the 
context, which is the doctrine that liberation arises from 
knowledge of the Self. There was no point in troubling to re¬ 
fute the presence of the gods. And oven when their presence 
is admitted, the existence and utility of a conscious indivi¬ 
dual over and above the body is accepted doctrine anyway 
(B.B.V. II.i. 24-5). , 

Ajatasatru asks the following question about the person awoken 
from sleep. 'This soul, the conscious individual, who was 
asleep — where was he when he was asleep? From whence has he 
come?' (B^had. II .i.l6) Bhart:cP^&P^^<^^ answers this question 
as follows. 

(2) Asking this question implies raising an objection. If 
the experiencer was of the very natiire of knowledge and his 
organs were continuously present, how could he suddenly awaken 
at some particular moment? If, on the other hand, the so\il 
left the body in sleep and went far away, or was destroyed, 
how co\ild it ever return? (Anandagiri on B.B.V. II.i.196-7) 

Suresvara refutes this explanation as follows. It is wrong to 
explain the question as asking how there could be an awakening 
at some particular point in time if the experiencer were knowl¬ 
edge by nature. For it would contradict the answer given 
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later, 'He was in the inmost Self and nowhere else, and came 
back from there'. Nor would the question have made any sense 
if it had asked how the soul could return if it left the body 
and went far away. For the means of movement belong exclusively 
to the physical body. How could the experlencer himself move 
to another place? And it is wrong to suppose that in dreamless 
sleep he could be destroyed. For he is of the very nature of 
knowledge, and (even if things are viewed from the empirical 
standpoint he cannot be destroyed since) he goes on to wake up 
(B.B.V. II.i.203-4). 

(3) When he has gone to sleep, the Self viewed under adjuncts 
with intellect predominating (vionana-maya, M.V.79j3) absorbs 
into himself, through the intellect, the consciousness pertain¬ 
ing to the sense-organs, and lies within the ether of the 
heart. When this Self thus holds back the sense-organs in his 
grasp, it is said of him 'He sleeps (svapiti = svam apiti = he 
dissolves into himself)*. (Byhad.II.i.17) 

This upanlshadlc passage and its implications were explained 
by Bhart^prapanca as follows. 

(U) Withdrawing consciousness in the form of speech €uid other 
faculties through consciousness in the form of intellect, he 
lies in the ether of the heart. Having emerged (a little) fran 
the heart £^.ong the subtle canals (na^i), he sees dreams. When 
the text says *withdrawing consciousness' and 'through con¬ 
sciousness', the word 'conscioxisness' means the organ or facul¬ 
ty itself in each case.... The self-luminous consciousness of 
this conscious individual undergoes modification (as dream). 

Its special home is the heart, because it is through the heart 
that it passes out (into the subtle canals for dream). Because 
it is especially there in the heart that the consciousness of 
latent mental impressions manifests, it is said that he lies 
there (even in dream). (From Snandagiri on B.B.V, II.i.2U8-5U) 

In considering these views of Bhart^rapafica Suresvara ex¬ 
presses himself as follows. When the text in summing up after¬ 
wards says 'The mind is restrained' <B:(^had.II.1.17), the impli¬ 
cation is that the mind and its latent Impressions are with¬ 
drawn. So Bhart^rapafica's idea that consciousness in the 
form of speech, etc., is withdrawn through consciousness in 
the form of the Intellect is wrong. The correct explanation 
is that this Spirit Himself absorbs speech and the rest, and 
then it is said of Him 'He goes to sleep (svapiti)'. 'He goes 
to sleep' (svapiti) means that he has become one with his own 
Self (svam apito, Chand.VI.vlil.1, cp. M.V.39,5), as the ety¬ 
mology of the word shows. And the upanlshadlc text gives 
further reasons for viewing the matter in this way when it 
says that the sense of smell (praya = ghraija, B.B.V. I1.1.259) 
and so on are absorbed.* (B.B.V. II.1.256-9) 
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*(Arumdagiri explains: In dreamless sleep all the faculties are 
withdrawn and there is no adjunct to produce any distinction. 

The soul then stands as the Self or Absolute^ and is not the 
transmigrating individual, (Anandagiri on B,B,V, II,i,259), 

T.N,) 

And ^ri Sankara speaks in his Commentary as follows. *And if 
you accept that etymology (i.e. the etymology 'svapiti = svam 
apiti') suggests that in sleep the soul has a form that tran¬ 
scends the attributes of the world of transmigration, but ask 
for a proof, the text goes on to supply one.... From this we 
conclude that, when speech and all the other organs are with¬ 
drawn, the Self remains established in its own true nature, 
free from all division into action and the factors and results 
of action'.(B^had.Bh.II.i.17) 

We have already recounted and considered (M.V.81) how Bhart^- 
prapanca dealt with the question ’How is it that the Self does 
not see anything over against itself as a second thing in 
dreamless sleep?' That passage is relevant here also, and 
should be borne in mind. 

In the section of the Byhadara^yaka where Janaka rose from his 
seat of honour to greet Yajnavalkya (IV.ii.l ff.), Yajnavalkya 
asked Janaka 'Where will you go when you are released?' Janaka 
replied, 'Revered sir, I do not know where I shall go’. 
Bhartf'prapanca explains this passage as follows. 

(5) Janaka knew the truth (abstractly), but he did not know 
the path for realizing it. He had to be educated by having 
this shown to him. Although knowing the supreme Self, he said 
*1^ lord, I do not know', because he did not know the path of 
direct vision. (Anandagiri on B.B.V. IV.ii.l6) 

The refutation of this is found in SureSvara’s Vartika. Nothing 
was said in the earlier sections of the Upanishad about Janaka 
knowing the Self, so we do not have any proof that the king 
yet had knowledge of the Absolute. Nor is the question 'Where 
will you go?' a question about a path — it is a question about 
a destination. When one has become convinced of one's identity 
with that Self which is 'immediately evident as the Absolute' 
(Bfhad.Ill.iv.l), there is no possibility of going anywhere on 
a path. And Bhart:(;prapafica's whole conception is in conflict 
with such texts as 'Being nothing but the Absolute, he dis¬ 
solves in the Absolute' (B:^had.IV.iv.6), 'There is no going 
thither' (Ka^ha I.ii.8), 'All this is but the Self alone' 
(Chand.VII.xxv.2) and 'All this is verily but the Absolute' 
(Mu9<}.II.ii.l2). The idea of attaining liberation through go¬ 
ing on a path is also wrong because the only obstacle prevent¬ 
ing liberation is metaphysical Ignorance (B.B.V. IV.ii.20-9). 

From this we infer that Bhart^prapafica thought that all that 
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is taught, beginning with Vaisvanara (B:(fhad.I.i. 1) and ending 
with » Salutations to Thee, the Fourth* (turiya, B:rhad.V,xiv.7), 
is taught for the sake of meditation (as a result of which one 
will go to some desirable state after death). But Suresvara 
wrote: 'Metaphysical knowledge is the only means to attain the 
Self, as Yajfiavalkya said to King Janaka "You have attained". 

If the means had been anything other than metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge, he would have said "You wiVl attain"' (B.B.V. IV,ii.95). 
He was commenting here on the upanishadic text *"0 Janaka, you 
have attained the fearless state" said Yajfiavalkya' <B:)^had. 
IV.ii.4). 


In a later section of the Upanishad an examination of waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep is set out. Here there is a text 
which says 'The Spirit, being similar (to the intellect), ap¬ 
pears to conform to the conditions of the two worlds of waking 
and dream' (B^had.IV.iii.7). 

Bhart^prapahca explains this as follows: 

(6) The various sense-faculties, such as sight and the rest, 
are mutually different and yet also similar, since they belong 
to the same body. In the same way, there is similarity between 
the intellect and the Self (which produces a false sense of 
identity), while the power to have individual experience is 
distinct from the Self and is a property of the intellect alone. 

Why do we argue that the Self must be separate? Well, the 
two worlds of waking and dream are both compounded of the ele¬ 
ments. If the Self were not different from them (and from the 
intellect which belongs to them) they would both manifest simul¬ 
taneously. But this is not found to be the case. We must as¬ 
sume, therefore, that the Self is some separate being who en¬ 
ters the waking world and the dream-world successively, and, 
when it is present in one of those worlds,that world_^appears, 
and when it is absent that world disappears. (From Anandagiri 
on B.B.V-. IV.iii.U2U-9) 

This teaching is approved by Suresvara. 

(7) There are only two dwelling-places of this Spirit, this 
world and the next. (Byhad.IV.iii.9) 

Bhart^prapafica explains the context of this passage and its 
continuation as follows. 

(8) Three topics have been raised in the immediately preceding 
passages. ’Which is the Self? It is this Spirit (viewed unto 
adjuncts) with intellect predomnating, present within the 
sense-orgams, the inner li^t illumining the heart...* (Bi^had. 
IV.iii.7), *The Spirit, being similar to the intellect, appears 
to conform...’ (Byhad.IV.iii.7), ’This Spirit... discards those 
evils at death’ (Bi*had.IV.iii.8). Their explanation has to be 
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given through the example of dream. (B.B.V. IV,iii.831-2) 

Suresvara does not criticize this, and the gloss says 'He ap¬ 
proves Bharticprapahca's introduction to the context' (Snanda- 
giri on B.B.V. IV.iii.833). 

We find at B^chadaraijyaka IV.iii. 16 a text, 'Whatever he sees 
there (i.e. in the dream-state), he is unaffected. For this 
Spirit is unattached'. What do 'unaffected* and 'unattached* 
mean here? On this topic Bhart^’praparica expresses himself as 
follows. 

(9) 'Unaffected' implies freedom from merit and demerit;^ 
'unattached' implies release from desire. And here you mi^t 
raise an objection. Even in the waking world, you might say, 
action is not the true cause of accumulating merit and demerit 
(and consequent rebirth). The true cause is desire. And in 
dream this root cause of the accumulation of merit and demerit 
is not itself uprooted! So merit' and demerit are bound to be 
accumulated in dream. 

Not so. The purpose of this upanishadic text in saying 
'This Spirit is unattached' is to show that, at the time of 
dream, the Spirit is free from that mode of the mind, called 
desire or attachment, which causes the accumulation of merit 
and demerit. In fact the mind itself (together with desire) is 
under eclipse in dream, and only the play of subtle impressions 
from the past is left. All desires, which are forms of death 
(B?*had. IV.iii.7), are related directly to the body. And in 
dream the Spirit is separated from the body (Byhad.IV.iii.l2). 
Just as the dream-creation of chariots and other external ob¬ 
jects is unreal, so equally is the creation of the dream-body 
and its organs. All creations in a dream, and everything seen 
in it, are \inreal. The experience in dream of attachment for 
a body and its organs is also experience of the unreal. Hence 
it is said that this Spirit is without attachment and pure. 

Longing prompts the soul to act. But it is itself a subor¬ 
dinate element in action. When the scent of flowers perfumes 
the basket in which they are placed, the scent is that of the 
flowers, not that of the basket. In the same way, longing is 
an element in the activity of the mind and other factors of 
action; it does not pertain to the Self. When the conscious¬ 
ness of the individual is coloured by longing, we speak figura¬ 
tively of the so\il as 'acting'. Action needs the prompting 
force of that colouring of longing, both in order to arise and 
to bring its karmic reward later. All action depends on motive. 
It is therefore connected with mind, body and organs, but 
never with the Self. Even in the absence of mind, body and 
organs after death, action remains in being, dependent for re¬ 
alizing itself on motive in the mind, surviving in subtle form. 
It does not depend on the Self. The latter, therefore, is the 
Witness of attachment in dream, attachment being a* subordinate 
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phase of action. As witness, the Self is separate from attach¬ 
ment and free from it. (From Anandagiri on B.B.V. IV..iii.l015- 
5U) 

Since Suresvara states this explanation of Bhart^prapahca's 
without refuting it, it appears that he accepted it. Elsewhere, 
however, he refutes as follows the view that the attribute of 
one thing can be passed to another like the scent of flowers 
perfuming a basket,when the two things are of different nature. 

(10) The scent of flowers, and so forth, can only he passed to 
a thing of like character, such as a cloth with which it may 
come into contact. This cannot happen in the case of unlike 
substances. On account of its subtlety, the ether cannot be 
affected by impressions, even thou^ it is a substance. All 
the less can impressions affect pure Consciousness, which is 
different in kind, and which is not even a substance. If Con¬ 
sciousness were taken to assume the form of the impressions, as 
clay assumes the form of cups, then the impressions would be 
useless. They would never be anything other than Consciousness 
(and so would add nothing new). Hearing is not coloured by 
sight, even though both are objects. Even less can pure Con¬ 
sciousness be coloured by impressions, as it is relationless 
and unattached. (B.B.V. II.iii.105-8) 

There is an upanlshadic text as follows: 'As a great fish now 
follows the eastern and now the western bank of a river, so 
does this Spirit now enjoy dream, now waking experience.... 

That (dreamless sleep) is his form beyond desire, evil or fear. 
When a man is embraced by his beloved wife he is not aware of 
anything, within or without. In the same way, when (in dream¬ 
less sleep) this Spirit is embraced by the Self as massed Con¬ 
sciousness, he is not aware of anything, within or without. 

This is the form in which he has realized all his desires, in 
which his desires are only for his own Self, in which he has no 
desires, in which he is not afflicted by grief'(Byhad.IV.iii.18 
and 21) • Here is Bhart]|;'prapahca * s explanation of the context 
of this passage. 

(11) The external activity of this Spirit depends on the acti¬ 
vity of the intellect and other instruments.... Desire arises 
from action and infects the Spirit, but desire and the Spirit 
6ire explained as being separate.... On the other hand metaphy¬ 
sical Ignorance has the Self's Consciousness for its seat.... 

It distorts that Consciousness and conditions it for erroneous 
perception.... Consciousness in this form passes successively 
through the intellect and other organs, assuming progressively 
grosser forms, and finally becomes apt for empirical experi¬ 
ence.... Insofar as the relationship between action and the 
Spirit is caused by attachment, the fact that they are really 
distinct has already been explained; insofar as the relation is 
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caused by Ignorance, the fact that they are really distinct 
still remains to be explained.... 

Attachment enters the Self from the outside, coming from the 
objects and the sense-organs. Under the pull of attachment. 
Consciousness seeps out from the Self and operates in the realm 
of the external.... The connection of the Self with action 
rests on metaphysical Ignorance, and hence brings harm.... 
Therefore only he who is free from attachment and Ignorance 
attains liberation. Liberation is like regaining one's true 
state (of health) when there is no longer any connection with 
illness. So it is worth disowning Ignorance. In dreamless 
sleep one is free from Ignorance, desire and action, and hence 
healthy in one's own true nature. (From ^andagiri on B.B.V. 

IV.iii.1089-1100) 

This doctrine is refuted by Suresvara in the Vartika as fol¬ 
lows. When once it is admitted that nothing exists over and 
above the Self, then no objects or sense-organs can exist apart 
from Ignorance. The theory that attachment comes in from the 
objects through the sense-organs then becomes untenable. Nor 
could it be summoned by Ignorance. For Ignorance produces 
wrong knowledge and does nothing else. Nor is it correct to 
say that Ignorance has the Self for its seat. For the whole 
notion that Ignorance rests in the Self itself depends on Igno¬ 
rance! Ignorance cannot be conceived as resting in the Self 
either by its own power or by the power of another. The doc¬ 
trine that Ignorance disturbs the Consciousness of the Self and 
makes it apt for erroneous perception is no better, because 
there are Vedic texts which deny all modification of the Abso¬ 
lute. So we have to accept in the end that the whole notion 
of Ignorance permeated by a reflection of Consciousness rests 
on arguments devoid of critical reflection (B.B.V. IV.iii. 
1105-11). 

Bhart:fprapanca interprets the example of the great fish as 
follows. 

(12) The materialists say that, just as in the external 
sphere, particularized consciousness (sensation) arises from 
the inter-relation of the eye with light and the object of 
vision, even so mental knowledge arises from the inter-relation 
of the intellect with the sense-organs. This accounts for 
mental knowledge, and we do not need to assume a knower over 
and above it. But this is wrong. If there were no separate 
knower, then consciousness in dream would be material light 
just like waking consciousness (according to the terms of the 
materialist's theory). The onset of dream would not then in¬ 
troduce any change; the stuff of which the waking world and 
the dream-world was composed would be the same; and the two 
worlds would be perceived simultaneously. But in practice 
this does not occur. That is why (the Upanishad speaks of a 
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great fish and) says that there is an observer of these two 
’nests' of waking and dream who (perceives them successively 
and) is (therefore) different from them (as the fish is differ¬ 
ent from the two river-banks which it visits alternately). 

It will be objected by some that, since the soul is all- 
pervading, it would always be in contact with the worlds of 
w€iking and dream and would perceive them simultaneously. The 
cause of the fact that they are perceived in alternation is not 
the presence of a separate knower, but the presence of presid¬ 
ing deities. The latter can well enter into operation succes¬ 
sively.... But this theory is also wrong. Since the deities 
are all-pervading, their activity, also, ought (on this theory) 
to be simultaneous. But the cognitions of the soul (as knower 
separate from his knowledge) are successive. And it is in any 
case impossible that the deities who preside over the sense- 
organs shoxild be present in dream (as the sense-organs are then 
in abeyance). But the soul may be present as the witness of 
dreams brought on by merit and demerit and by other causes. Ihe 
existence of a knower different from the act of knowing is thus 
proved by the evidence of activity in two successive spheres 
(waking and dream), which must be the work of a single per- 
ceiver (himself different from the cognitions in both states). 
The same perceiver is present throu^out both waking and dream. 
But his work as perceiver of them cannot be simultaneous (as 
they are successive). The fact that he acts to perceive them 
successively is thus well explained.... And the fact that they 
are not perceived simxiltaneously is a sign of the existence of 
a soxil (separate from and additional to the stream of cogni¬ 
tions, for the latter do not overlap one another successively 
in time)..., 

As for the deities, they do not perform their normal func¬ 
tion in dream. For in the case of one dying or going to sleep, 
they leave their work in the individual body (at the time of 
death or sleep) and go to their own proper stations, as we know 
from such Vedic texts as 'Speech enters Agni' (Byhad.III.ii. 13). 
The deities leave one about to enter on dream in the same 
way.... It is true that the deities do not leave Hira]gya- 
garbha. But as Hira^yagarbha is not manifest to perception, 
their presence in Hiraijyagarbha is not eno\igh to produce any 
effects in dream.... The perceiver transcends both waking-time 
and dream-time. Hence knowledge cannot be categorized as 
material, and is not brought about by the deities. (From 
Anandagiri on B.B.V. IV.iii.ll20-U6) 

’ Here, Suresvara does not go on to criticize Bhartyprapanca's 
refutation of the materiality of knowledge. But he does re¬ 
mark that the whole argument for refuting the presence of the 
deities was pointless, whether the deities be taken as differ¬ 
ent from or non-different from the elements (B.B.V. IV.iii. 
1147).* Anandagiri, too, in his gloss, says 'Bhartyprapanca's 
interpretation of the illustration of the great fish has been 
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explained. Suresvara accepts that Bhartq^prapanca's procedure 
is a method of refuting the materialist. But he says that the 
whole procedure of raising the possibility that the deities 
might be responsible for alternations of states of conscious¬ 
ness from waking to dream and back to waking was wrongly con¬ 
ceived (Snandagiri on B.B.V. IV.iii.ll47). 

*(It is useless to appeal to deities rather than to a separate 
knower to account for the alternation of waking and dream^ 
whether the deities he conceived as different or non-different 
from what they control. If they are conceived as different^ it 
would be better to accept the simpler hypothesis of a knower 
separate from the cognitions he knows. If the deities are 
taken as non-different from what they control they will be 
non-different ^om the body^ and the need for a knower separate 
from the cognitions he knows in order to account for the alter¬ 
nation between waking and dream will already have been estab¬ 
lished in the course of refuting the materialist. If the whole 
appeal to deities was meaningless^ the motion and refutation 
of the theory was also meaningless. See Anandagiri on B.B.V. 

IV.Hi.1147. T.U.) 

The Veda gives an example to illustrate the soul's entry into 
the state of dreamless sleep. 'As a hawk or an eagle after 
flying about in the sky becomes tired, folds its wings and is 
borne down to the nest, so does this Spirit hasten to that 
state where He has no desires and sees no dreams' (B]|;’had. 
IV.iii.19). Bhart:|^prapanca introduces this passage as follows. 

(13) The Self's determinate knowledge in the realm of duality- 
sheds li^t in all directions in the waking state, like the 
sun's rays beaming,,.. Desire springs from action, and the 
subtle impressions of future tendencies (vasana), too, arise 
from action alone.... The soul acts according to its impres¬ 
sions and receives rewards according to its action.... The 
impression becomes one with the reward it promotes. Coloured 
by the impressions, the soul conceives desires.... Desire 
manifests the creations of dream, with their joys and sor¬ 
rows .... Determinate knowledge modifies desire, for the devel¬ 
opment and course of action are governed by knowledge,.,. De¬ 
terminate knowledge here is equi-valent to -wrong knowledge 
(viparita-dar^ana) or Ignorance (avidya).... Even when there 
is something to apprehend, empirical knowledge apprehends it 
wrongly.,.. Desire is external to the soul,... Desire prompts 
the soul to action, and action causes modifications (of plea¬ 
sure and pain in the soul)..,. Desire, action-, impressions 
and empirical consciousness, being mutually dependent,are all 
one complex..,. The soul desires on account of the impressions 
and sees the objects of duality through empirical conscious¬ 
ness.,.. But in dreamless sleep, the realm of non-duality, 
action breaks off, as there is nothing external to prompt it 
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into movement, and desire also, now coalescing with the soul, 
lies at peace for lack of anything to do.... Even Conscious¬ 
ness cannot assume the form of determinate empirical knowledge, 
since there is nothing different from it in nature or separate 
from it for it to perceive.... It is like a fire when all its 
fuel is b\irnt.... It is with this in mind that the Veda says 
’He desires no desires and sees no dream', thereby declaring 
that the true nat\ire of the soul is free from desire, action 
and so forth. (From Anandagiri on B.B.V. IV.iii.1188-1201) 

Suresvara does not explicitly condemn this teaching. All he 
says is, 'The question whether or where this interpretation is 
right or wrong must be examined by scholars with an open mind' 
(B.B.V. IV.iii.1203-4). But Anandagiri makes the following 
observation. 'It is wrong to make a distinction between waking 
and dream on the one hand, conceived as the realm of duality, 
and dreamless sleep on the other, conceived as the realm of 
non-duality.' It is wrong, whether the three states of waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep are taken as real or as unreal. If 
they were real, duality would be real. If they were unreal, 
non-duality would be the truth, and all distinctions would have 
been refuted (Anandagiri on B.B.V. IV.iii.1204). 

There is a Vedic text which explains the absence of empirical 
seeing, seer and seen in dreamless sleep. 'Verily, when there 
(in dreamless sleep) he does not see, he is, verily, seeing, 
though he does not see. For there is no break in the seeing of 
the seer' (B^had.IV.iii.23). 

Suresvara's exposition and refutation of Bhart^prapanca's 
Interpretation of this passage and its continuation has already 
been given above at H.V.81,1, and should be consulted there. 

The introduction to the passage, explaining the context, runs 
as follows in Bhart^prapanca's words, summarized: 

(l4) It has been said that in dreamless sleep there is no 
pain within. At that time the soul remains in its own true 
nature as pure spiritual light.... It means its own light, as 
the sun and other external limdnaries are absent.... But have 
we not said that all determinate knowledge falls under the 
heading of Ignorance? And will it not follow that there will 
be a feeling 'I am all this* in dreamless sleep which will fall 
into the category of Ignorance? No. Thou^ the conviction 'I 
am all* is determinate knowledge, it does not come under the 
category of Ignorance. For we have explained that metaphysi¬ 
cal Ignorance is the fear that arises from vision of plurality. 
*I am all this* is the contrary conviction, betokening meta¬ 
physical knowledge. When this vision of unity is kindled it 
is always pure and clear. But because no empirical knowledge 
arises, the soul does not feel it knows anything. Yet it is 
shining brightly with its own Consciousness. 

It’ is not right to raise the objection, *If there is 
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Consciousness, how can there he the feeling of not knowing any¬ 
thing? ’ This has been answered by the example of the man em¬ 
braced by his beloved wife and not aware of anything, within or 
without. Perhaps it will be objected that the example is not 
parallel with the thing it is used to illustrate. The man em¬ 
braced by his wife has his sense-organs intact and capable of 
particular empirical knowledge, yet he has no sense of distinc¬ 
tions, because his organs, though present, are closed. This is 
not the case in dreamless sleep. So there should be an expla¬ 
nation of how there can be the feeling of not knowing anything, 
even though knowledge is present. Should we, perhaps, say that 
it is darkness that is present and not light? Not so. For 
much effort has been expended in establishing that the nature 
of the soul is spiritual light. And the theory propounded by 
our own school will stand. For when a person awakens from 
sleep he recognizes himself as * I am that same *. Therefore in 
dreamless sleep the soul persists through its own true nature 
as spiritual light. (From Anandagiri on B.B.V. IV.iii,138T- 
lUOO) 

Suresvara does not criticize this doctrine here. So we can 
only infer what part of it he did not accept from his later 
examination of Bhart:fprapanca’s interpretation of the passage 
as a whole, already cited above at M.V.81,1. Anandagiri also 
says in his gloss, 'The context as viewed by the other party 
has been stated. Suresvara will refute the part with which he 
disagrees later on' (Anandagiri on B.B.V. IV.lii.l408). 


84 DISCUSSION OF LIBERATION 

Taking Visva, Taijasa, Prajna and Turiya (M.V.43), and dissolv¬ 
ing each in its successor, Yajnavalkya taught Turiya by saying 
'This Self is "neither this nor that"'. Then he said, *0 
Janaka, you have attained the fearless state' (B^had.IV.ii.4). 
And Janaka replied, 'May the fearless state come to you, 0 
Yajnavalkya'. 

Here the objection would occur, 'The Guru has evidently him- 
, self attained the fearless state. Why is his blessing re- 

\ turned?' Bhart]fprapanca replies to this objection as follows. 

■ (l) Yajnavalkya had attained the fearless state. It was not 

that he had not attained it. But he did not have immediate 
experience of it. Still he was, after all, liberated. Or 
again, we might put it otherwise and say that there ^e two 
forms of liberation. The one who has immediate intuition 
(sak§at-kara) of the Absolute while still alive in the body is 
said to be liberated, even though he is not dissolved in the^ 
Absolute. He will have a second liberation in the form of (Re¬ 
solution in the Absolute on the death of the body. Even while 
enjoying the first kind of liberation he can be given a 
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blessing for the second. (Anandagiri on B.B.V. IV.ii,101-2) 

This view is refuted by Suresvara as follows. Yajnavalkya 
simply referred to knowledge of the Self when he said 'You have 
attained the fearless state'. So we conclude that nothing 
further was needed, in the way either of any new intuition of 
the Absolute or of dissolution in it. Nor is there any such 
thing as a competent Guru who has not himself realized the Ab¬ 
solute. Nor would the king have uttered the words 'May the 
fearless state come to you, 0 Yajnavalkya, to you, 0 revered 
one, who have enabled us to know the fearless state' if the 
Guru's knowledge were supposed to be no more than verbal. Nor 
would there be any need or desire for dissolution in the Abso¬ 
lute on the part of one who had attained immediate knowledge, 
that a 'blessing' of this kind would have been appropriate (if 
taken literally). So the explanation of King Janaka's words 
given by Bhart:|^prapahca is not correct. (B.B.V. IV.ii.95-109) 
From this it is clear that Suresvara did not express agree¬ 
ment in his Vartika with Bhart^prapahca's doctrine of two kinds 
of liberation, liberation while yet alive (jivanmukti), and 
liberation as release after death (videha-mukti). Suresvara 
held that only liberation while alive was liberation in the 
true sense. This was also the view of Acarya Bhagavatpada, as 
has already been shown at M.V.60. 


85 THE INTERMEDIATE STAGE 

The following text occurs in the Veda on the occasion of a 
question asked by Artabhaga. '"0 Yajnavalkya", he said, "when 
a man dies, what is it that does not leave him?" "Name", re¬ 
plied Yajnavalkya. "Infinite is name, infinite are the Visva- 
devas. He who knows this verily wins thereby an infinite realm 
(loka)"' (B](fhad.III.il.l2). "'0 Yajnavalkya", he said, "when 

a man has died and his voice has dissolved in fire, his vital 
energies in wind, his power of sight in the sun, his mind in 
the moon, his power of hearing into the quarters of space, his 
body into earth, his soul into the ether, the hairs of his 
body into the plants, the hairs on his head into the trees, 
his blood and seed into water — where then is that man?" 
"Artabhaga, my dear one", said Yajnavalkya, "take my hand. We 
will find out about this on our own. This is not something we 
can discuss in public". Then the two of them went out and 
discussed it together. Action was what they spoke of, action 
was what they praised. Verily, a man becomes virtuous by vir¬ 
tuous action, vicious by vicious action. Thereupon Artabhaga 
of the line of Jaratkaru became silent' (B:|^had.III.ii. 13) . 

This is how the revered Commentator explains the context of 
this passage introducing Byhadaraijyaka III.ii.l3. 

(l) The bondage of the sense-organs and objects, of the nature 
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of death, has already heen described at the passage ending at 
Byaharanyaka III.ii,9. Liberation is possible because there 
can be the death (end) of this form of death, as was mentioned 
at Byhadara^yaka Ill.ii.lO. This liberation means the dissolu¬ 
tion of the sense-organs and objects here in this life, like 
the extinction of a lamp (Byhad.III.ii.il). It was to teach 
the true nature of the deathlike bondage of the sense-organs 
and objects, and to uncover its true cause that this new sec¬ 
tion is started beginning *0 Yajnavalkya...*. (Byhad.Bh. 
III.ii.l3) 

How Bhartyprapanca viewed the context is summarized by the holy 
Commentator (Sankara) himself. 

(2) Here some (i.e. Bhartyprapanca) propound the following 
theory. They say that even when the organs and objects of ex¬ 
perience and their causes such as desire, merit and demerit, 
have all disappeared, even then a person is not liberated. He 
remains with only his name left, cut off from the supreme Self 
by that Ignorance which arises from the Self and yet does not 
conceal all of it, in the manner of desert places arising spon- 
teineously and spoiling parts only of the earth's surface. In 
this state such a person remains qijdte turned away from the 
world as ein object of enjoyment. Desire and action are at an 
end. He occupies an intermediate stage. His task is to put 

an end to vision of duality once and for all through vision of 
his identity with the supreme Self. Hence (thinks Bharty¬ 
prapanca) the next stage in the teaching must be the introduc¬ 
tion of the subject of the supreme Self. In this way the 
thinkers of this school excogitate an 'intermediate stage' 
called 'apavarga' or 'exemption' (from further transmigration). 
And they establish their transition to the next portion of the 
text in the light of this fancy. (Byhad.Bh.III.ii.l3, cp. 

M.V.71,2) 

Here are Bhartyprapanca*s words OO'this subject, extracted 
from Anandagiri's gloss on Suresvara's Vartika. 

(3) The following objection to our (Bhartyprapanca*s) position 
may be raised. Simply through a combination of ritual and 
meditation, practised in the context of vision of duality, 
(attachment along with) the whole of duality will have been 
uprooted. No seed will remain that mi^^t produce the material 
elements that could constitute a future body. Through this,a 
person will have achieved his end, and will have no more use 
for the Veda. He will have no motive for proceeding on to a 
vision of non-duality. How do you explain the further teach¬ 
ing? 

We (i.e. Bhartyprapanca) reply as follows. Ritual and 
meditation practised in combination in the context of vision 
of duality destroy the effect of attachment. Attachment is 
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what produces the materials for further existence in the world. 
This desire-element is uprooted. And if desire is uprooted, 
the whole element of action, to which it belongs, is uprooted 
with it. 

What then is left of the soul? Determinate knowledge in 
the form of Ignorance is left. As to what is initiated by 
Ignorance and action respectively, action is only effective in 
modification when changes of form or state occur. It is Igno¬ 
rance that imposes apparent limits on Consciousness. It is 
this Ignorance that constitutes empiricail cognition imposing 
limits. 

The soul (in the state of 'exemption’ — apavarga), being 
(still) subject to the limiting force of Ignorance, remains 
separated from the supreme Self. It still belongs to the 
realm of transmigration and partakes of duality. Its dissolu¬ 
tion in the Absolute is a goal that has yet to be achieved. Ihe 
phrase 'its dissolution has to be achieved' is a reference to 
something that has not yet been achieved, and the injunction 
will remain in force until the dissolution takes place. This 
shows how the Vedic teachings on duality and non-duality intea> 
relate. For, when Ignorance is uprooted, empirical cognition, 
imposing limits, comes to an end; but attachment, and the 
power of action to produce modifications, do not. As attach¬ 
ment and action are not yet at an end, they bring further em¬ 
pirical cognition imposing limits. For the forces of attach¬ 
ment, action and Ignorance are inseparable. And there cannot 
be vision of non-duality as long as impure duality is present. 
(From Anandagiri on B.B.V. III.ii.U7-6l) 

The teaching about the uprooting of duality here is in contra¬ 
diction with the Veda and with Bhart:|^prapahca ' s own explana¬ 
tions of it. There are Vedic texts teaching the indestructi¬ 
bility of the world of duality, such as 'The Spirit is inde¬ 
structible.... If He did not (continually produce new food 
through His thought and action) this world would collapse' 
(Bfhad.I.v.2) and 'Through the power of the Self alone, the 
meditator on the Self creates whatever he desires' (B:|;had. 
I.iv.15). 'This world was then unmanifest' (B^-had. I. iv.7) 
teaches that this' world of duality is Indestructible by predi¬ 
cating of it an unmanifest and a manifest state. So one can¬ 
not uproot desire and action through attaining the state of 
Hirai^yagarbha(as Bhart^prapanca's theory demands). As for 
attaining the Absolute in its unmanifest state, that occurs 
even in dreamless sleep; but it is not enough for the realiza¬ 
tion of the final goal of life. 

Ignorance may be considered either as absence of knowledge 
or as erroneous knowledge. In either case it has no power to 
Impose limits. If it is absence of knowledge, it is merely a 
concealing force (and not a limiting one). And erroneous 
knowledge, such as the erroneous notion that the ether of the 
sky is blue, Imposes no limitation on the ether. Again, 
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Bhart]|^prapanca himself said, 'Ignorance springs up spontaneous¬ 
ly here and there in the Self, like desert places appearing on 
the surface of the earth. On the other hand desire and action, 
together with their subtle impressions, are repeatedly produced 
in the inmost Self by previous desire and action, and do not 
arise from Ignorance'. So Ignorance is not the material cause 
of the world. 

Nor was it right to claim that, even after Ignorance had 
been destroyed, desire and action could bring it back in the 
form of empirical cognition imposing limits. For they are not 
its cause. And even if they were, they could not bring it back 
from non-existence once it had been destroyed. In the absence 
of earth to grow from, even the most refreshing showers will 
not bring forth a lotus-bed from the empty sky. Nor can the 
Absolute be the cause of Ignorance. For if it were. Ignorance 
would be ineradicable. Or, if Ignorance were caused by the 
Absolute and nevertheless underwent destruction, (it would do 
so because it was its inalienable nature to undergo destruc¬ 
tion, and) there would be no need to have recourse to special 
means to destroy it (which is absurd, as it would render the 
supreme texts of the Veda useless). And again, if desire and 
action did not even have the power to keep Ignorance in being, 
how could they have the power to recreate if from nothing once 
it had been destroyed? 

Bhart^prapahca's doctrine that, when desire and action have 
been destroyed through a combination of meditation and ritual. 
Ignorance remains, contradicts his own explanation of the text 
'neither this nor that'. He declared that 'neither this' ne¬ 
gated the whole realm of the gross and subtle objects, while 
'nor that' negated the desires that brought it into being. 

When desire and all particularities are at an end, what is left 
is the partless Absolute - such was his explanation of the 
phrase 'neither this nor that'. 

How could the statement 'Even when there is knowledge 
through the text "neither this not that" Ignorance does not 
dissolve in the Absolute' fail to be contradictory? And what 
about the statement 'there cannot be knowledge of non-duality 
till duality has been purified?' What kind of purification 
of duality is here meant? Does it mean separating it from 
non-duality? Or does it imply its total destruction? As, in 
Bhart]|^prapanca's doctrine, reality is one, being a whole arti¬ 
culated into parts, duality cannot be separated from non¬ 
duality. Arid if duality were destroyed-there could not be a 
whole articulated into parts, and that would contradict the 
specific teaching of the school. 

In fact, the entire notion of a whole articulated into 
parts is unintelligible, since the whole and the parts would 
be mutually contradictory, like cold and hot. (Nothing can be 
one and at the same time non-one or maiQr.) And it is a no¬ 
tion which contradicts the negative upanishadic texts like 
'Without a before (cause) or an after (effect)' (B:fhad.II.v.l9). 
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And if knowledge of the Absolute as a whole did not include 
knowledge of it articulated into parts, the texts saying that, 
when the Absolute is known, all is known, would stand contra¬ 
dicted. Nor would anything further remain to be known (as the 
doctrine of 'exemption' implies it would) when the whole was 
known. When the rope is known, no snake or other imagined form 
remains over. Nor can anyone perceive all the different forms 
of duality. And if (we were to grant for argument's sake that) 
all the distinctions were perceived, the Absolute could not be 
accounted Infinite. Moreover, vision of the Self (which is 
infinite) and vision of the not-self (which is finite) are mu¬ 
tually contradictory. That is why the Veda said, 'The sense- 
organs are turned outwards,... (a certain wise person turned 
his gaze inwards and beheld the Self within)' (Ka'^ha Il.i.l). 

On these lines Suresvara refuted the doctrine of Bhart^- 
prapahca at length in his Bij^hadarainyaka Vartika (B.B.V. Ill.li. 
63-120). And there is a further refutation by ^ri Sankara 
himself in his commentary on B:c‘hadaraijiyaka III.ii.l3, which 
runs as follows. 

(4) What they do not tell us, however, is how there can he 
attention to, hearing of, pondering over and sustained medita¬ 
tion on the supreme Self on the part of a bodiless being who 
has lost all his organs and vital energy. They tell us that 
his sense-organs have dissolved, and that only his name is 
left. And they connect this state with the words *lies dead' 
which occurred earlier in the text (BYhad.III.ii.ll). They 
cannot support this idea with even the dream of an argument. 

If, to avoid these absurdities, they were to say that, even 
while still alive, the student came to the point where he was 
associated with Ignorance alone, completely withdrawn from all 
objects of enjoyment, then they would have to explain how that 
state arose. If they were to say that it arose through his 
attaining identity with the whole realm of duality (through 
meditating on Hira^yagarbha), then this has already been re¬ 
futed (at BYhad.Bh.I.v.2). 

One mi^t, as one ailternative, suppose that the enlightened 
one, endowed with his karmic merit and demerit and with his 
vision of the Self as duality in unity, might become dead, 
with his organs and vital energy dissolved, and might in this 
condition attain identity with the universe as Hiragyagarbha. 
Alternatively one mi^t suppose that he remained alive, with 
his orgains and vital energy, not dissolved, withdrawn from 
experience of objects, intent on meditation on the supreme 
•Self. But these two (alternative) states could not both be 
produced by the same course of discipline. If there were the 
course of discipline that leads to attainment of identity with 
Hira^yagarbha, it woild not be the course of discipline that 
leads to withdrawal from all experience of objects. And if 
there were the course of discipline that leads the one intent 
on the supreme Self to withdrawal from all empirical experience. 
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then it would not be what leads to identity with Hiragyagarbha. 
For that which promotes the attainment of an end cannot also 
promote withdrawal from all attainment. 

Perhaps it will be said that the enlightened man attains 
Hiranyagarbha after death, and then, with his organs and vital 
energy dissolved, with only his name remaining, becomes a 
candidate for knowledge of the supreme Self. But in that case 
the instruction (found in the Veda) for the knowledge of the 
supreme Self, which is addressed to living beings like our¬ 
selves, would be xiseless (which is absurd). For knowledge of 
the Absolute is taught as an attainable end for everyone^ as 
texts like 'And whichever of the gods...' (Byhad.I.iv.lO) 
show. So this is all an utterly contemptible theory, foreign 
to the Vedic teaching. (Bphad.Bh.III.ii.13) 


86 HEARING, PONDERING AND 
SUSTAINED MEDITATION 

Thus Bhartpprapanca espoused a doctrine of duality in non¬ 
duality in regard to the nature of the Absolute. And he also 
followed a different line from that of Sankara Bhagavatpada in 
his teaching on the subject of the means to liberation. 

For consider. At Bphadarai^yaka Il.iv.S there is a text, '0 
Maitreyi*. The Self, verily, is to be seen, heard about, pon¬ 
dered over, subjected to sustained meditation', which mentions 
various ways through which the Absolute is apprehended. As ^ri 
Sankara remarks in his Commentary'^o Bphadara^yaka II.v.l, 'to 
be heard about' implies listening to the Teacher and the tra¬ 
ditional texts. 'To be pondered over' implies logical reflec¬ 
tion. The kind of reasoning there mentioned might have 'All 
this is the Self as the proposition to be proved, and the 
proof might be that the Self was the sole universal principle 
present in all this, the sole source from which it arose, and 
the sole reality into which it will finally dissolve. The 
doubt might arise that the proposition advanced as proof was 
itself unfounded, and it is to settle this doubt that the sec¬ 
tion of the Bphadaraiiyaka Upanishad called the Madhu Brahmana 
(Bphad.II.v.l ff.) was composed. Or else we might say (he 
adds) that the reason for the initial proposition has been 
stated, and the Upanishad is now going on to draw the final 
conclusion. 

Bhart:|^prapahca's explanation, however, is different. He 
says: 

(l) B^hadara^yaka Upanishad II.iv.5-6 explains what is tradi¬ 
tionally meant by 'hearing' in 'it should be heard about' 
(Byhad.II.iv.5). Byhadaranyaka Upanishad II.iv.T-1^ explains 
what is meant by 'pondering' in 'it should be pondered oyer| 
(Byhad.II.iv.5). The function of the Madhu Brahmaija beginning 
at II.v.l is to enjoin sustained meditation. (Byhad.Bh.II.v.l, 
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intro.) 

On this the revered Commentator observes: 

(2) In any case, logical reasoning must follow the lines laid 
down by the Veda. And there can be no need for a separate in¬ 
junction to say that sustained meditation must be brought to 
bear on what had been thoiight out logically and established 
through Vedic revelation and reason. Therefore we reject as 
wrongly conceived Bhart^^rapanca's idea that hearing, ponder¬ 
ing and sustained meditation are expounded in separate portions 
of the Upanishad. (Byhad.Bh.II.v.l, intro.) 

Here it seems that the revered Commentator is only concerned to 
deny that there is a separate injunction to perform sustained 
meditation, not to deny that the teachings about hearing, pon¬ 
dering and sustained meditation are separate in themselves. 
Otherwise one might conclude that ^rl Gaucjapada Acarya's divi¬ 
sion of the teaching was wrong. For in the first Book of his 
Karlkas he explains the revealed Vedic teaching (i.e. explains 
hearing). In the second he explains the unreality of the 
world through rational argument (i.e. explains pondering). In 
the third he first teaches the attainment of the state in 
which the mind becomes virtually 'no-mind', a state attained 
by the highest class of enquirers through realization of the 
sole reality of the Self (G.K.III.32, cp. M.V.265,4). Then he 
goes on to speak of the restraint of the mind that has to be 
practised by students of weak or medium powers of vision for 
the attainment of that state (G.K.Ill.40-6, cp. M.V.55,8; 56,7; 
259,17). 

Here in the B:|^hadaraqyaka, too, there are similar divisions. 
What is taught in the Madhu Ka 9 <}a (interpreted broadly as 
Bfhad.I.i.l-II.vi.3) primarily as revealed doctrine is ex¬ 
pounded over again in the Muni Ka^ij^ (B^had.Ill.i.1-IV.vl.3) 
primarily through logical argumentation, and is afterwards set 
forth yet again (in the Khila Kaij^a, Byhad.V.i.l-VI.v.4) pri¬ 
marily from the point of view of meditation, as being the 
highest reward of meditative practice. All this, too, would 
be wrong if the teachings about hearing, pondering and sus¬ 
tained meditation (cp. M.V.56) were in in no way separate. So 
it is only Bhart:c*prapafica' s mention of a separate in(junotion 
to sustained meditation that is condemned here by the revered 
Commentator. One also has to infer that the author of the 
V^ttl on the B:|^hadara 9 yaka must have Insisted that the present 
short section of the Upanishad (II.v.l ff.) contained a sepa¬ 
rate injunction to sustained meditation. 

(3) This Self is the overseer of all, the king ruling over 
all beings. As all the spokes of a wheel are affixed both to 
the hub and the felly, so are all beings, all gods, all worlds, 
all organs and all these individual souls affixed to this Self. 
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(Byhad.II.v.l5) 

Bhart^’prapanca* s explanation of this section is reported as 
follows in Suresvara's Vartika. 

(U) The student should identify himself with the Indestruc¬ 
tible, the supreme Self, and he should imagine the body as the 
hub of a wheel, and the whole world beginning with the deities 
as the spokes centred there, and should become penetrated with 
this conviction, and should subject it to sustained meditation. 
One who continually meditates thus attains an identity with 
the Self from which there is no turning back, as a molten ball 
of iron becomes one with the fire pervading it. The meditator 
disappears as such, and becomes one with the object of his 
meditation. This *Wheel of the Absolute' (brahma-cakra) is 
present in all beings, but because they are not awake to it 
they are not aware of it. (B.B.V. II.v.68-73) 

This explanation is not correct. It contradicts the maxim 
'What is a statement of fact should not be taken as a command*. 
The whole theory is constructed on the basis of an example. 

But the image of the wheel as set forth by Bhart^prapanca can¬ 
not be derived from the literal meaning of the upanishadic 
text, nor is there any injunction in that section of the Upani- 
shad saying 'He should subject it to sustained meditation'. 

All that the upanishadic text actually says is that everything 
must be referred to the Self according to the example of hub 
and felly. Anyone who imagined that there was an injunction 
here would be guilty of putting forward what the Veda does not 
teach and contradicting what it does teach. Even in the course 
of this very topic in the Upanishad any distinction of inner 
and outer, or cause and effect, is denied in the words, 'This 
Absolute is without a "before" (cause) or an "after" (effect), 
without anything inside it or outside it in space. This Self, 
the Witness of all from within, is the Absolute' (B:chad. 
II.v.19). Vision of any kind of distinction has already been 
denounced in the text 'He who meditates on a deity as "I am 
one and he is another" does not have true knowledge' (B^had. 
I.iv.lO). And the view that the Absolute can be the object of 
an act of meditation is denied in the text 'Not this which 
people here worship' (Kena 1.5). The text 'It is seen by 
those of subtle vision through the sharpest tip of their minds' 
(Ka^ha I.iii.l2) inculcates vision of the Self, not meditation 
on it. Its meaning is that the Absolute can only be known by 
a purified mind. Or this text may also be taken to mean that 
there was awareness of the Self before connection with the 
not-self arose. So the notion of a wheel, introduced by 
Bhart:C‘prapanca here to substantiate his metaphysical views 
about a whole articulated into parts, is unwarranted. It was 
therefore refuted on these lines by Suresvara in his Vartika 
(B.B.V. II.v.74-89). 
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F-pom this we conclude that for Bhart^rapanca * sustained medi¬ 
tation^ (nididhydsana) was a certain form of meditation (laid 
down in a Vedic infunction). We have seen at M,V,56 what it 
was for the revered Commentator, What it meant for Suresvara 
will be shown below at its proper place^ M,V,125, 


87 THE DOCTRINE OF LIBERATION THROUGH A 
COMBINATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND RITUAL 

Like other proponents of the doctrine that knowledge of the 
Absolute rested on an injunction, Bhart^-prapanca identified the 
word 'knowledge' in this context with meditation, and held that 
a combination of meditation and ritual was the means to libera¬ 
tion. Accordingly we find his doctrine that ritualistic acti¬ 
vity was included in the means to liberation refuted here and 
there by ^ri Sankara and Suresvara. Thus at B:|;'hadaraQyaka 
Upanishad I.iv.15 we find the following. 

(l) This very principle is Brahminhood, Kshatriyahood, Vaishya- 
hood and Shudrahood. He became a Brahmin as Agni (fire) 
amongst the gods. He is (especially) the Brahmin amongst men. 
He becomes the Kshatriya through the divine power of Kshatriya¬ 
hood, the Vaishya through the divine power of Vaishyahood,the 
Shudra through the divine power of Shudrahood. Therefore 
people desire a place amongst- the gods as Agni and a place 
amongst men as a Brahmin. For the Absolute was pre-eminently 
present in these two forms. If anyone departs from this world 
without having seen his destination, the Self, then the Self, 
being unknown, does not protect him, even as the Vedas do not 
protect one who does not recite and know them, any more than 
unperformed ritual protects the one who does not perform it. 
Even if one who does not know the Self performs many holy 
deeds, that merit is finally exhausted. One should meditate on 
the Self alone as one's true realm (loka). He who meditates on 
the Self alone as his true realm finds that his merit is not 
exhausted. What he desires he is able to create, through the 
power of this Self. (Bphad.I.iv.l5) 

Bhart^prapaHca Introduces this passage as follows. 

(2) Well, action, at any rate, cannot be the cause of libera¬ 
tion. For if it were, liberation would be impermanent. Nor 
can the gods. For they are in charge of action, and restrict 
a person to that realm. Nor can a person attain vision of the 
Self if he abandon the gods. Nor can one realize the Self 
without actually seeing the Self. Obedience to the commands 
of the gods, implying action and sacrifice, would actually be 
in contradiction with knowledge of the Absolute. So libera¬ 
tion cannot come either from a combination of knowledge and 
action or from either of them taken separately. Nor can one 
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abandon action before one has fulfilled the three debts (to 
men, gods and the ancestors). And so, to repeat, one ends up 
at the position that liberation is unattainable either by ac¬ 
tion alone, or by knowledge alone, or by a combination of the 
two. 

It is to combat this conclusion that the next section of the 
Upanishad is introduced. Realization of identity in difference 
is attainable through a combination of knowledge and action in 
the form of meditation on Hiranyagarbha allied to performance 
of the obligatory daily ritual. That state is impermanent from 
the very fact of its including duality. But the state beyond 
distinctions, which is unmanifest, and which is in fact the 
state of realization of the supreme Self, is indestructible. 
This being so, one who meditates on Hiranyagarbha reaches an 
impermanent realm (loka). But if anyone attains that (supe¬ 
rior) unmanifest state and meditates upon it, then his very 
Self becomes action and his action is never exhausted. Thus in 
his case action (all ritualistic duty) is fulfilled, and there 
is knowledge in the form of meditation on the Absolute. The 
first stage of the discipline is a combination of meditation on 
Hiranyagarbha with meritorious action. The second is a combi¬ 
nation of meditation on the Absolute in its manifest form as 
Hiranyagarbha with meditation on the Absolute in its unmanifest 
form. (B.B.V. I.iv.1692-1709) 

Here the doctrine of Bhart:(fprapanca is refuted by the revered 
Commentator as follows. 

(3) Here some (i.e. Bhartyprapanca) say that people make ob¬ 
lations into the sacred fire and offerings of charity to Brah¬ 
mins hoping to realize the supreme Self as their world. But 
this is wrong. We know this for two reasons. First, the dis¬ 
tinction into four castes is mentioned (not in any direct con¬ 
nection with the goal of realizing one’s own Self but) to 
establish rights and duties in relation to ritual within the 
reaJLm of Ignorance. And secondly, a specification is intro¬ 
duced a little later in the texts which shows that Bharty- 
prapanca's view that those offering oblations did so for a 
world that was their own Self must be wrong. (For if in the 
context of the present teaching the term 'world' had meant 
'the supreme Self , the specification 'his own Self in the 
later phrase 'If anyone depart without having realized his own 
Self sis his world' would have been meaningless. But if it be 
taken that the world for the sake of which one makes oblations 
and offers prayers is a world other than one's own Self and 
dependent on Agni, then the introduction of the specification 
'his own Self in the later part of the text will be meaning¬ 
ful; its purpose will be to specify that the world now being 
spoken of in the later part of the text is not any world other 
than one's own Self).... 

Then there is the view (cp. M.Y.87>2) that the action of 
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the enlightened man is never exhausted because it is always 
accompanied by meditation (on the Absolute).... This is a 
charming conception, but not that of the Veda. For it is the 
supreme Self, the main subject of the section, that the text 
refers to under the phrase *His own realm'. (There is no ref¬ 
erence to any form of the realm of action.) The text first 
refers to the Self as 'one's own realm'; then it drops the 
words 'one's own' and introduces the term 'the Self, and 
again refers to 'the Self alone' in the sentence 'One should 
meditate on the realm of the Self'.... 

In that context, there is no occasion for introducing the 
idea of a realm permeated by action. Moreover, a later text 
specifically points out that the topic is the supreme Self, 
pertaining solely to knowledge and not to action, in the words 
'What have we to do with progeny, we whose realm (loka) is the 
Self?' (BYhad.IV.iv.22) The phrase (that follows) 'this Self 
is our realm' shows that their realm is different from the 
realm attained through sons, rituals and symbolic meditations. 
Witness also such texts as 'His realm (loka) is not diminished 
by action* (Kau§itaki III.l) and 'This is his highest realm 
(loka)* (BYhad.IV.iii.32). These texts should be taken as 
constituting one single affirmation, along with their various 
specifications. Here we have the specification 'his own 
realm, the Self.... 

The use of the term 'Self* in the phrase 'From his very 
Self he (who meditates on the Self alone as his realm) creates 
whatever he desires* (BYhad.I.iv.l5) is only appropriate where 
the meditator has realized his identity with the supreme Self. 
The meaning is, 'He procures it from himself, from the realm 
of the Self that is the topic under discussion*. Otherwise, 
the text would have made a specification and said that he ob¬ 
tained it from the (as yet) unmanifest world constituted by 
the future rewards for ritual, showing that the source from 
which he obtained his desires was neither the realm of the 
highest Self, the topic under discussion, nor any manifest 
source. Indeed, the Self has been made the topic of the pres¬ 
ent teaching (in the phrase 'If anyone depart without having 
realized the Self as his realm*, ibid *). And it has been fur¬ 
ther specified (in the phrase 'He should meditate on the Self 
alone as his realm*, ibid*). In these circumstances, the 
reference cannot be to an 'intermediary realm, neither the 
higher Self nor the lower Self (as BhartYprapanca supposes). 
For this is not taught (here or anywhere else) in the Veda. 
(BYhad.Bh,I.iv.l5) 


88 RISING ABOVE THE DIVINE WEALTH 

It Is clear that BhartYprapafica would not accept total renun¬ 
ciation of action as a means to liberation,.simply because he 
accepted a combination of action with knowledge as the means. 
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Accordingly we find the following in ^rl Sankara's B^had- 
ara^yaka Commentary. 

(1) But there are some who would connect even the enlistened 
person with desire, (Byhad.Bh.II.iv.l) 

(2) Some say it is impossible to rise above the divine wealth? 
For they say that one could only rise above it in dependence on 
it. (Byhad.Bh.III.v.l) 

*(Tke Divine Wealth (daiva vitta)j in this contextj is the at¬ 
tainment of the realm of the godsj especially the realm of 
Hirai}yagarbha^ through rituals associated with prescribed Vedic 
meditations on elements in the ritual, Cp, Bi^had,Bh,III,v,lj 
intro, i trans, Mddhavctnanda p,481, T,N,) 

(3) Perhaps the opponent will say that, because the present 
Upanishad is concerned with knowledge of the Self, this text 
apparently implying withdrawal from action is not an injunction 
but a mere explainatory passage (artha-vada, not authoritative 
because it might be rhetorical).... There are rules in the 
Veda and Snqpti for hoxiseless monks about attending upon the 
Guru, daily repetition of prescribed Vedic texts, regulations 
about eating, rinsing the mouth and so forth’. And since the 
wearing of the sacred thread is laid down as part of such cere¬ 
monies as honouring the Guru, one cannot suppose that there is 
any intention to teach the abandonment of the sacred thread. 

It is true that rising^bove desires is apparently ordained 
in the present passage. But it is only rising above the three 
desires for a son, for wealth and for a high realm (loka) in 
the after-life. It does not imply rising above all action and 
above all resort to the instruments of action. If all action 
and ritual were to be abandoned, then one would be imagining 
something never taught in the Veda auad failing , to perform what 
is laid down in the Veda, such ais the wearing of the sacred 
thread and so on. Thus one woild be causing the non-perfoimance 
of what is laid down and the performance of what is forbidden, 
which would be a great sin. So the abandonment of the sacred 
thread auad other emblems is a false tradition, a cane of the , 
blind leading the blind. (Byhad.Bh.III.v.l) 

And we may surmise that it is the same commentator whose views 
against renunciation are being examined in other passages, too, 
such as the one beginning: 

(U) But those who (wrongly) imagine that the knower of the Ab¬ 
solute has to perform action to guard against obstacles arising 
from the sin of omission... (Byhad.Bh.rV.iv.6) 

These are the people who only accept that (limited) form of 
^'enunciation found in the 'three-staff* tradition. Of them the 
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revered Commentator wrote: 

(5) That (supreme) form of houseless mendicancy which is 
characterized by rising above all desires is an aiixiliary to 
knowledge of the Self, as it consists in giving up desire, and 
desire is opposed to knowledge of the Self and pertains to the 
realm of metaphysical Ignorance. But there is another (lower) 
form of houseless mendicancy which consists in the adoption of 
a certain regulated mode of life, and is a means to the attain¬ 
ment of the World of Brahma and other spiritually desirable 
ends. In this sphere, there are Vedic injunctions about wear¬ 
ing the sacred thread and carrying other emblems. (Byhad.Bh. 
III.v.l) 

(6) Verily, there are three realms — the realm of men, the 
realm of the ancestors and the realm of the gods. This realm 
of men is won by begetting a son alone and by no other act. 

The .realm of the ancestors is won by ritual, the realm of the 
gods by meditation. The realm of the gods is the best realm. 
Therefore they praise meditation. (Byhad.Up.I.v.l6) 

Introducing this passage, Bhart]|;prapahca said: 

(7) It has been said earlier, 'That, verily, which is the 
year is Prajapati, having sixteen equal parts. He who knows 
Prajapati thus becomes Prajapati'. It might be claimed that 
one reaches the state of Prajapati by this knowledge atone, 
and not by begetting a son and performing ritual, or by the 
sacrifice with its five factors (wife, son, meditation, wealth, 
physical performance of the ritual). It is to refute this 
idea auid to state the true view, which is that a combination 
of begetting a son, creation of wealth and performance of medi¬ 
tation is required for realization that one is the Self of all, 
that the Upanishad goes on to say 'Verily, there are three 
realms...' 

Here one might raise a doubt. There cannot be a combination 
for a single end between things that effect their own ends in¬ 
dependently. One does not combine cotton threads with fra¬ 
grant grasses to produce a cloth. And if the three activities 
of begetting a son and the rest were mutually dependent, they 
woiald really constitute facets of one activity, namely ritual, 
and would not be a genuine combination of.three different 
activities. Since a combination is thus impossible, should we 
not conclude that all three realms are obtained by meditation 
alone, as through this one obtains a sense of one's identity 

with all? . . • . 

But this is not right, as the mode of c?LUsation is differ¬ 
ent in the three cases. Begetting a son arid so on are each 
mentioned as having a different result. When the text says 
'This realm of men is won by getting a son atone' it denies 
that there can be resort to any other means for this end. 
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Perhaps you will say that this is contradicted by such a 
text as *One conquers this realm (of men) through performance 
of the dyoti^-toffifi^ sacrifice'. But this is wrong, as that text 
is concerned with something different. One cannot conquer 
(attain to) the realm of men in any other way except by beget¬ 
ting a son. But is this not contradicted by the words 'One 
conquers this realm of men by means of the Jyoti§‘toma sacri¬ 
fice'? No. The text about begetting a son speaks of conquer¬ 
ing this realm in the sense of attaining to it. The text about 
the Jyoti§'toma sacrifice speaks about conquering this realm 
(this world) in the sense of rising above it. (B.B.V. I.v.2l8- 
38) 

Thus Bhart{‘prapahca here expounds a discipline for rising above 
the three realms of men, the ancestors and the gods, through 
suoQessi'Oel’y combining knowledge with begetting a son, ritual 
and meditation. 

It is perhaps worth drawing attention to two other doctrines, 
me a combination of action with knowledge, that are mentioned 
and refuted in Sri Sankara's B^fhadarai^yaka Commentary, and 
which appear to have been maintained by some other commentator, 
as they do not agree with BhartYprapanca*s version of the doc¬ 
trine. He describes the first view as follows. 'Some hold 
that all ritual leads to the cessation of bondage. As one is 
liberated successively from each 'death', meaning from each new 
body, so one attains a new one, not for the sake of attaining 
it but for the sake of getting rid of it. Thus until duality 
is finally destroyed, all (as the Upanlshad says) is death. 

But when duality is finally destroyed, then one is truly re¬ 
leased from the prospect of undergoing further death. Before 
that, one can only speak of liberation in a relative or second¬ 
ary sense (B:|;had.Bh.Ill.ii. 1, intro.). 

In describing the second, he refers to what is said by 'Some 
who teach how disinterested ritual performed to the accompani¬ 
ment of prescribed meditations has different effects (from 
ritual not accompanied by meditation), as poison and curds have 
different effects when taken to the accompaniment of mantras 
and sugar respectively...' (B^had.Bh.III.iii.l, intro.). The 
final truth about whose views are represented in these texts 
must be left to the further investigations of experts in his¬ 
torical criticism and textual analysis. 



CHAPTER VI 
MAWANA 


89 THE NEED FOR EXAMINING THE POSITIONS 
OF THE VARIOUS INTERPRETERS 

We now take up the study of the different positions adopted by 
the interpreters of ^rl ^ahkara*s commentaries. A very general 
indication has already been given at the beginning of the book 
of the way in which the positions of the interpreters conflict 
with one another and also with ^rl Sankara*s Brahma Sutra Com¬ 
mentary. The idea was to show that everywhere there were clear 
differences of method to be found. It should not be supposed 
that my aim is to show that the various Interpretations are of 
no help whatever for understanding the meaning of §rl Sankara's 
Commentary. The interpreters have brought out many points in 
the Commentary that are there only hinted at and would not 
easily have been understood by the less gifted students. The 
introduction by the interpretative works of topics not con¬ 
sidered in the Commentary also helps to clarify the mind of 
the student, as is generally admitted. 

Nevertheless, the interpretations do here and there appear 
to depart from the path accepted in the Commentary as the right 
method. Sometimes they even seem to espouse a contradictory 
method, and sometimes the different schools accept assumptions 
which put them at odds one with another. Where this appears 
to be so, one has to examine the context in each case, to see 
clearly whether the works are really at one or not. In this 
respect, there are many border-line cases. Hence the need for 
a detailed examination of the position of each of the main 
Interpretative works. 


90 THE PRE-EMINENCE OF SURESVARA 
AMONG THE INTERPRETERS 

The first position that should bo examined is that of ^ri 
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Suresvara Acarya, definitely known to have been a direct pupil 
of Bhagavatpada Sankara. It was he who, with a view to protect 
the tradition of Sri Bhagavatpada, refuted all the previous 
methods of interpretation of the Vedanta in the introductory 
Sambandha Vartlka portion of his B^hadara^yaka Bhafya Vartika, 
on the basis of Vedic revelation, reason and his own direct 
experience. On this account, all students are greatly in his 
debt. And then he went on to complete the Vartika on ^ri 
Sankara's actual Bqi'hadarai^yaka Commentary, a work that is equal 
in rank with the famous VSrtika written by Kumar 11a Bha'('(a on 
the Purva BUmaipsa Commentary of Sahara. 


91 WHY THE POSITION OF MAIJI^ANA 
HAS TO BE EXAMINED FIRST 

Before entering on an examination of the system expounded in 
Suresvara's Vartika, it is necessary to begin first with an 
examination of the system of the Brahma Siddhi (of Ma^^ana),* 
to help the reader in his approach. Sometimes the lines of 
argument found in the Brahma Siddhi are followed in Suresvara's 
Vartika Just as they stand; sometimes the actual words, phrases 
and arguments are reproduced. Two questions, in particular, 
arise here. Do the two authors follow one method of interpre¬ 
tation, or are their methods different? If the two methods 
are different, then which of them is it that borrows the words 
and arguments of the other to support his own method, and why 
does he do so? 

Some say that Ha] 9 <jiana Misra, pupil of Bha'(*(a Kumarlla and 
author of the Brahma Siddhi, was defeated in a public debate 
by ^ri Sankara Bhagavatpada and became the latter's pupil, 
taking the order of a renunclate under the name of Sureivara- 
carya. Others say that it was another person called Visvarupa 
who was defeated by the revered Acarya in debate and later be¬ 
came Suresvaracarya. We shall leave this contentious problem 
alone here, as it is the province of historians. But we may 
observe that it does not appear easy to accept the identity of 
Ma 9 <;^ana and Suresvara, given the differences in literary style 
and philosophic method in the books attributed to them. The 
style of the Brahma Siddhi, which is in mixed prose and verse, 
appears to be more literary than that of the Nai^karmya Siddhi 
of Suresvara, also in mixed prose and verse. In regard to 
philosophic method, an examination of the means that they ad¬ 
vocate for the realization of the non—dual Self will strongly 
suggest difference. 

Whether it should finally be ascertained that Suresvaracarya 
originally was Maigi^ana after all, or whether it should turn 
out that they were different people and it had to be assumed 
that the Naigkarmya Siddhi and the Vartika were composed by 
the same person, who came after the author of the Brahma Siddhi 
in time, in either case the main points in Ma^^ana's doctrine 
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that were in contradiction with that of Bhagavatpada ought to 
have been refuted by Suresvaracarya. But they are not. If, to 
explain this, we assume that the Brahma Siddhi must have been 
composed after the Vartika of SureSvara, then, in turn, it be¬ 
comes difficult to explain why Ma]^<}ana does not bestow even a 
glance on the peculiar doctrines of the Vartika, and the whole 
problem is complicated, from whichever side it is approached, 
and we must turn it over to the hands of the philologists and 
experts in literary history. Here we shall accept the tradi¬ 
tional view that Maij^ana wrote before Sureivaracarya, and pro¬ 
ceed to examine his position now. A sympathetic student will 
surely understand that this is the right course for the pur¬ 
poses of the present work. 

^(References to the Brahma Siddhi are given here by -pages to 
Kuppuswami^s edition^ the only one ex-tant. Besides the com¬ 
plete French translation by M, Biardeau^ there is also an able 
and fairly full summary in English in Rotter^ 1981^ made^ as 
a special instalment of the work, by Allen W, Thrasher, Both 
these works have page-references to the Sanskrit text. See 
Bibliography under Biardeau and Rotter, T,N,) 


92 THE NATURE OF METAPHYSICAL 
IGNORANCE IN HAIJQANA'S SYSTEM 

It appears that the Brahma Siddhi was composed in order to 
show that the Absolute could only be known through the Upani- 
shads. But May^^nacarya*s view was that knowledge of the Ab¬ 
solute consisted in immediate vision arising from medi-tation 
on the (merely abstract) knowledge arising from the upanishadic 
texts. This will be examined further below (at M.V.lOO). 

The nature of the Absolute is defined in the opening bene¬ 
dictory verse of the Brahma Siddhi. It runs: ’We offer rever¬ 
ence to Prajapati, who is bliss, one, deathless, birthless, 
immutable, who is all and yet who transcends all, beyond fear*. 

An examination of the nature of metaphysical Ignorance is 
undertaken to show that it is through metaphysical Ignorance 
that the Absolute, which is really of the nature described 
above, appears to assume the form of an individual soul. 
Ma^f^ana nowhere gives a clear definition of Ignorance as such. 
He does, however, in several places (B.Sld. p.9,20,32,33,122) 
speak of two forms of metaphysical Ignorance, respectively 
non-perception and wrong perception. But for Ma]}<}ana Ignorance 
more particularly means positive error. This emerges, for in¬ 
stance, from the passage: ’Non-apprehension, being a non¬ 
entity, cannot be the cause of anything. It cannot be the 
cause of erroneous vision, or it would cause it in coma and 
dreamless sleep. What then is the cause of erroneous vision? 
Not non-perception, but, as we have already said, beginning¬ 
less, purposeless Ignorance. It is useless to ask for a cause 
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of beginningless Ignorance. Because erroneous vision and the 
impressions it leaves act on each other mutually as cause and 
effect our theory can stand' (B.Sid. p.33). (That is to say, 
erroneous vision leaves impressions which in turn beget new 
erroneous visions which in turn beget new impressions and so 
on: one may imagine the series of causes stretching back end¬ 
lessly .) 

Bhagavatpada Sankara declared in the introduction to his 
Brahma Sutra Commentary that metaphysical Ignorance was of the 
nature of a superimposition of Self on not-self, the real on 
the unreal, and vice Versa, And he explained the matter fur¬ 
ther in his Gita and B^i^hadara^yaka commentaries. Why the 
author of the Brahma Siddhi did not even bestow a glance on 
these passages is not clear. It seems impossible that Acarya 
Ma^ijana had never heard of the view that Ignorance is essen¬ 
tially superimposition. For elsewhere he himself wrote, 'It is 
only something existent that, when not manifesting in its true 
form, can manifest in a superimposed form that does not truly 
exist. How could there be superimpostion on the empty Void 
(that total non-existence of anything declared by the Madhyam- 
ika Buddhists to be the final truth)? What could there be to 
manifest? There would be nothing to be a cause of anything' 
(B.Sid. p.20). 


93 THE INDETERMINABILITY OF 
METAPHYSICAL IGNORANCE 

On the question 'Is metaphysical Ignorance real or unreal?' Ihe 
author of the Brahma Siddhi expresses himself as follows: 

(l) Ignorance is not the true nature of the Absolute, nor is 
it anything different. It is not totally unreal, nor yet real. 
That is precisely why it is spoken of as 'Ignorance', 'the 
power of illusion' (maya) and 'wrong knowledge'. If it had 
been the true nature of anything, then, whether it had been 
different or non-different from that thing, it would have been 
perfectly real and so would not have been Ignorance. If it 
had been totally unreal, it would have been like a flower ap¬ 
pearing to bloom in the ski*-, and could not have entered into 
experience. So it is indeterminable (as either real or un¬ 
real ).... 

Very well, says the objector, let us admit that the form 
that manifests is not real. But the fact of manifestation is 
certainly real, and that is what is called Ignorance. But the 
objector's argument is unsound. If the form that m;wifests is 
not real, the manifestation cannot be made out to be real 
either. It would be a mere false appearance. Even the notion 
that the unreal entity was undergoing manifestation would it¬ 
self be an error. So Ignorance is not real, althou^ it is 
not unreal either. It is for this very reason that it can 
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come to an end, for its nature is unstable. It is a mere illu¬ 
sory appearance. Otherwise, if it had a fixed nature, how 
could anything so firmly established suffer any change? What 
has a fixed natxire cannot be destroyed. And if its true nature 
were to be an empty void, it would automatically be non¬ 
existent. And so (on our theory of the nature of Ignorance) 
there is nothing to infringe non-duality, nor are we left with¬ 
out anything requiring to be brou^t to a halt (which would 
have rendered the highest teachings of the Upanishads redun¬ 
dant). (B.Sid. p.9 f.) 

On this we would conunent as follows. If the Absolute is taken 
as real, it is not clear how anyone could arrive at the con¬ 
viction that there was something else outside it labelled un¬ 
real. All reference to real and unreal occurs within the 
realm of Ignorance only. Of the ultimate reality in itself, 
one cannot say either that it is real or that it is unreal. 

This is the settled conclusion, pointed out at Gita XIII.12. 
That is why, since the final metaphysical principle is without 
distinctions, it is communicated in the Upanishads only by ne¬ 
gating what is foreign to it. So the teaching 'This metaphy¬ 
sical Ignorance is Indeterminable either as real or as unreal' 
is not correct. 

Nor does the teaching 'This Ignorance is also called "the 
power of illusion" (maya) and "false appearance'" agree with 
the right method of interpretation in the Vedanta. The author 
himself says, 'Ignorance is superimposition, it is erroneous 
vision'. But the cosmic power of illusion (maya) is Nature 
(prak:(^tl), the seed of name and form, superimposed through 
Ignorance. The Veda says, 'One should know that Nature (pra- 
kfti) is Haya' (^vet.IV.lO). In its manifest form, Maya is, 
to speak from the standpoint of empirical experience, indeter¬ 
minable as identical with or different from the supreme Self 
<B.S.Bh.II.i.l4). If it were Identical with the Self, it 
would be indestructible by nature and could never be brought 
to a halt. If it were different, it would be an independent 
reality and could not have^been imagined through Ignorance. 

From the standpoint of the highest truth, however, name and 
form are non-different from the supreme Self, so non-duality 
is not infringed. One must accept the view of Bhagavatpada 
Sankara here. He wrote: 'But when name and form are examined 
from the highest standpoint by the followers of the Upani¬ 
shads to see whether they are or are not anything other than 
the supreme Self, then it is found that they do not truly 
exist as separate entities, any more than modifications of 
clay and other substances exist as entities separate from the 
substances from which they are made, as is the case with all 
modifications like foam arising from water or pots coming from 
clay. And it is on this basis that one can see how texts like 
'One only,- without a second' (Chand.VI.li.l) and 'There is no 
plurality here* (Katha II.1.11) apply to vision of the highest 
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reality (B^had.Bh.Ill.y.l) 


94 THE SEAT OF IGNORANCE 

You may ask, 'What is the seat of Ignorance?' To this the 
Brahma Slddhi replies as follows: 

(l) As for the question, 'To whom does Ignorance belong? — 
we reply, *It belongs to the individual souls'. You will say; 
But are not the individual souls identical with the Absolute? 
That is why it says in the Veda, 'This deity thought "Let me 
enter into these three deities (great elements) as this living 
soul"..,' (Chand.VI.iii.2). We reply; Yes, this is so from the 
standpoint of the hipest truth. But the souls are falsely 
imagined as different. 

You may say: But whose false imagination is it that intro¬ 
duces differences? It cannot be the false imagination of the 
Absolute. For the Absolute is of the nature of knowledge, and 
hence free from false imagination. Nor can it be the false 
imagination of the individual souls. For they depend on false 
imagination for their existence. The argixment would be circu¬ 
lar. The distinction required to form an individual soxil wo\ild 
depend on false imagination, while false imagination wo\ild be 
supposed to have its seat in the individual soul! 

In answer to this difficulty some say; This would only be 
a problem in the case of a demonstrable reality. What cannot 
be established as a reality cannot produce something else that 
is a reality. But it is not a problem for what is merely an 
illusion (maya). Nothing is impossible for the power of illu¬ 
sion. An ill\ision (maya) is something inexplicable. If it had 
been something explicable, there would have been a reality and 
not an illusion. 

Others explain the matter differently. They say, 'Ignorance 
and the individual soul are both beginningless like the seed' 
and sprout. So the question of circular argument does not 
arise'. And those who claim that Ignorance is (a power, ^akti, 
and) the material cause of all distinctions say, 'Ignorance is 
beginningless and purposeless'. On this latter view, the fault 
of circular argument does not arise, as Ignorance is described 
as beginningless. And as it is described as purposeless,, there 
is no occasion to raise difficulties about the purpose of the 
creation of the universe with its distinctions. (B.Sid. p.lO) 

When it is here said that Ignorance belongs to the individual 
souls, that is correct, as it agrees with experience. However, 
Maq<Jana goes on to raise the objection 'To whom does the false 
Imagination which produces difference belong?', and to object 
.further that if the answer 'It belongs to the individual souls' 
were given this would imply circular arg\iment. Both these ob¬ 
jections, and also the attempted answer, should be ignored 
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as mere logic-chopping based on unproved hypotheses'. For the 
real existence either of false imagination itself or of the 
distinction of the Absolute into individual souls has not been 
proved. Hence it is impossible to accept sequence in time and 
say either that distinction into souls, itself based on false 
imagination, occurs first, while the false imaginations occur¬ 
ring to the souls come afterwards, or that the false imagina¬ 
tions occurring to the souls come first. In the absence of 
any proof of the real existence of imagination or of distinc¬ 
tion into souls or of time, the whole objection can never be 
raised. For metaphysical Ignorance is the prior condition for 
all empirical experience. And all empirical experience occurs 
through Ignorance alone, including experience of Ignorance 
(M.V.29)! So what objection is there to be raised, and on what 
grounds? 

This also refutes the suggestion that metaphysical Ignorance 
and the individual soul should both be regarded as beginning¬ 
less in the same sense that the succession of seed and sprout 
is beginningless. For it is not admitted that the soul and its 
Ignorance are under the Jurisdiction of time, as the seed and 
sprout are. So one should not raise an objection of this kind 
about the seat of Ignorance. If one admits the non-dual prin¬ 
ciple as the final reality there is no place for any objections. 
One cannot impute even a trace of Ignorance or of any other 
defect to the non-dual reality. For the Veda says, 'What could 
a person see then, and with what?' (B^had.II.iv.14) In empiri¬ 
cal experience, on the other hand, wherever and in whatever 
way Ignorance is experienced, it must be accepted there in that 
way. There are no objections to be raised or answered. This 
is illustrated in the following way in ^ri Sankara's Brahma 
Sutra Commentary. '"To whom does this Ignorance belong?" We 
reply, "To you who ask this question". If you then ask, "But 
does not the Veda say that I am the Lord?" we reply, "If you 
are awake to this (you will see that) there is no Ignorance for 
anybody'" (B.S.Bh.IV.i.S). A similar idea is found in the Gita 
Commentary (XIII.2). 'Here the question is raised, "Whose is 
this Ignorance?" We reply, "It belongs to him to whom it ap¬ 
pears to belong".... "But does not Ignorance belong to me?" 

"If you really know that, then you know both Ignorance and the 
Self to whom it belongs'". And there are other similar pas¬ 
sages. 


95 THE CESSATION OF NATURAL IGNORANCE 

One might raise an objection in the following form. Ignorance 
though natural, could be brought to an end by the advent of 
some different (and contradictory) idea. But he who holds 
that all is one as the Self cannot admit the advent of any new 
factor. So how could Ignorance, on his theory, come to an 
end? The Brahma Siddhl raises this question (quoting Kumarila, 
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S.V. Sambandhak^epa Parlhara 85-6) and then continues: 

(l) It is the individual souls, as we have said, who are af¬ 
flicted by the impurity of Ignorance, not the Absolute. The 
Absolute is eternal, pure and constant light. It cannot accept 
any new adventitious factor. If it could, then not even the 
Ignorance of one who had attained to the Absolute would come to 
an end. This would render liberation impossible. Or if you 
maintained that it was the Absolute which underwent transmigra¬ 
tion and the Absolute which was liberated, then, when one per¬ 
son was liberated, all would be liberated — which is absurd.... 
Therefore it is the individual souls who undergo transmigration 
through Ignorance, and the individual souls who are liberated. 
And, though afflicted by the impurity of natural Ignorance, 
their Ignorance can very well be brou^t to an end through the 
advent of some contradictory factor called knowledge. For 
metaphysical knowledge is not natural to the individual soul; 
it is metaphysical Ignorance that is natural. And the metaphy¬ 
sical Ignorance of the individual soul can be dissolved by 
metaphysical knowledge, the latter being adventitious {from the 
standpoint of the ignorant sout), And though the individual 
souls are not anything other than the Absolute, the fact that 
some are bound and others liberated is explained on the analogy 
of the reflection and its original... (where reflections may 
come and go with the coming or going of the reflecting media, 
without the fate of one reflection affecting any of the others 
or the original, B.Sid. p.l2). 

Knowledge, verily, is the cessation of Ignorance, if Igno¬ 
rance be taken as non-apprehension. For it is the existence of 
something (i.e. of knowledge) which is, precisely, the cessa¬ 
tion of its non-existence (i.e. the cessation of non¬ 
apprehension). But what if Ignorance be taken as positive er¬ 
roneous cognition? Even so, it would be the rise of the knowl¬ 
edge of truth that would bring Ignorance to an end, as it would 
contradict and cancel it. The cessation of the idea of silver 
erroneously perceived in a shell simply consists in the rise of 
the knowledge of the shell. The cessation of the silver-idea 
is not a goal that has to be achieved throu^ the rise of the 
knowledge of the shell or through further effort of any kind. 
For the rise of knowledge of the shell and _the cessation of the 
idea of silver are simultaneous and do not depend on any fur¬ 
ther activity. (B.Sid. p.121-2) 

Here Ma^ijana says that it is only the individual souls who are 
afflicted with the impurity of Ignorance, not the Absolute. If 
by this he means that in ordinary experience the individual 
soul is only a false appearance of the supreme Self, and that 
the Ignorance and other defects of the imaginary individual 
soul can no more be found in the supreme Self, which is eter¬ 
nal, pure, conscious and liberated by nature, than the impuri¬ 
ties of the reflected Images of the sun can be found in the 
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true sun — then we say 'Yes*. For it agrees with the words 
of ^rl Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary, as in the following 
cases. 'One should understand that the individual soul stands 
to the supreme Self as the little image of the sun reflected 
in water stands to the real sun. The individual soul (as such) 
is not identical with the Self. Yet it is not a separate en¬ 
tity either' (B.S.Bh.II.iii.50, cp. M.V.144,7;244,6) and 'The 
reflection of the sun in water expands and contracts with the 
motion of the water, moves when the water moves, multiplies 
when the water is divided. Thus it conforms to the condition 
of the water. But these changes do not affect the real sun' 
(B.S.Bh.III.ii.20, cp. M.V.244,8, note). 

But when goes on to insist that^ whereas the Absolute 

is ever free from transmigration. Ignorance and transmigration 
belong to the individual soul alone — that is not correct. For 
even in the state of transmigration the individual soul is not 
anything other than the Absolute. The false notion of being 
an individual soul is superimposed on nothing other than the 
Absolute. For it is impossible to suppose that any experience, 
including that of Ignorance, could occur ansrwhere else except 
in the Absolute. Thus we have the following text in the B^had- 
arai^yaka Commentary. 'If the supreme Self is without suffering 
and there is no sufferer other than it, would not that mean 
that the whole initiative of the Veda to remove pain was use¬ 
less? No, for its purpose is to remove the erroneous notion, 
superimposed through Ignorance, that one is a sufferer. It is 
like removing the error of the rustic who forgot to count him¬ 
self when counting up the number (cp. M.V.59, intro.; 59,14). 
And we admit the existence of an imaginary self undergoing 
suffering' (Byhad.Bh.I.lv.T). 

also says, 'If it were the Absolute alone that un¬ 
derwent transmigration and achieved liberation, then, when one 
person was liberated, all would be liberated' (B.Sid. p.l2). 
That is not sound either. For in truth neither the Absolute 
nor the individual soul undergoes either transmigration or 
liberation. Ma^^ana himself admits the point when he says, 
'Transmigration and liberation from it belong to the realm of 
the imaginary only. They do not exist in the supreme principle 
from the standpoint of the highest truth' (B.Sid. p.l5). Per¬ 
haps it will be said, 'Well, transmigration and liberation do 
pertain to me as Imaginary individual soul, Just as dark hue 
and the like may pertain to the reflected image (without af¬ 
fecting the original). Our opponent is trying to make out that 
they pertain to the Absolute, and that is a very different 
position'. Oh, what a short memory! Is not the whole notion 
of being an individual soul Just a way of Imagining the Abso¬ 
lute? No other reality except the Absolute exists that could 
stand as the substratum of the false Imagination that one was 
an Individual soul and so on. It follows inexorably that, 
while a thing can only be imagined to bo the substratiun of 
Ignorance, it is only the Absolute that can be so Imagined. 
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Thus we find in ^ri Sankara's B^fhadara^yaka Commentary; 'We 
have the text "Then the Absolute knew itself alone (as "I am 
the Absolute"): through that it became the all" (B^*had. I .iv.lO). 
It is wrong to suppose that this text shows that the Absolute 
could not be a spiritual enquirer like us. For (there is noth¬ 
ing wrong in supposing that the Absolute could appear to be 
such from the standpoint of Ignorance, and) this is what we 
hear from the Veda. It is not my personal fancy. It is the 
Vedic teaching' (B^had.Bh.I.iv.10, cp. M.V.232,10). 

Nor would this teaching imply that if one person were liber¬ 
ated all would be liberated. For we find at the level of prac¬ 
tical experience that only he whose Ignorance comes to an end 
is liberated, not anyone else. From the standpoint of the 
final truth, the Absolute is neither boimd nor liberated. How 
could one speak of everyone being liberated when there is no 
plurality in the Absolute? As an expert has put it, 'There is 
no one bound and there is no one undergoing spiritual disci¬ 
pline. There is no one seeking liberation and no one who has 
attained liberation' (G.K.11.32). And we have the remark of 
Sri Sankara in his B:|;‘hadara 9 yaka Commentary (I.iv.lO), 'It is 
true that the Absolute is neither the author of Ignorance nor 
the one deluded by it. And yet there is no one (no real being) 
other than the Absolute who is the author of Ignorance, and 
there is no conscious being other than the Absolute who is de¬ 
luded by it' (cp. M.V.46,5). So we must conclude that when 
Ma^c^ana denied that either Ignorance or bondage and liberation 
were to be found in the Absolute he was denying an assertion 
that had not actually been made. 


96 DOCTRINE OF THE CANCELLATION 
OF ILLUSION 

In the Section on Command (Niyoga-Ka^^Ja) of Ma^^ana's Brahma 
Siddhi we find the following: 'The proper apprehension of a 
cognition determined by an object does not guarantee the real¬ 
ity of that object. For it is always possible that something 
may be determined as such-and-such through false superimposi¬ 
tion when its nature is really different, as when a sacrificial 
fire is visualized in heaven, in accordance with the text "0 
Gautama, that world is verily the sacrificial fire" (Chand. 
V.iv.lO), whereas the sacrificial fire is not really found 
(read anagni-d^^^e^ji) in heaven or in rain or in woman or in the 
other places mentioned in this text' (B.Sid. p.l36). 

In this context, the exponent of the doctrine that the au¬ 
thority of the Veda lies solely in its commands (the Mimaipsaka 
Prabhakara) rejects the doctrine that a thing can be misper- 
ceived as other than it is. In the case of the error whereby 
shell is taken as silver, he does not accept that the shell is 
perceived as silver; he holds that there is just a memory of 
silver (not recognized as a memory). When those who are unable 
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to distinguish between a perception and a memory fail to do so, 
there is failure to perceive a distinction accompanied by the 
conviction that one is perceiving non-difference. 

This theory is wrong, because it fails to explain how the 
one who desires silver may (under illusion) direct his activity 
towards shell (since error, on this analysis, is a non¬ 
apprehension, a mere negation, incapable of causing or explain¬ 
ing anything — B.Sid. p.l37, cp. M.V.115,1 and 2). It is also 
wrong because it would prevent explanation of the cancellation 
and correction of an erroneous cognition (in that it is only a 
positive misapprehension that can be cancelled and corrected — 
B.Sid. p.l42). Further, if the failure-to-perceive-a-distinc- 
tion theory of error (the akhyatl-vada attributed to Frabhakars) 
were applied universally, it would also be impossible to ac¬ 
count for the two aspects of Ignorance, the dissolution of 
dreamless sleep and the false projection of dream and waking 
(B.Sid. p.149-50). And so, says the author of the Brahma Sid- 
dhi, we have to accept the theory that error is positive mis¬ 
conception (viparlta-khyati). 

On this we may make the following observations. The same 
author, Ma^c^ana Misra, also refutes three theories of error in 
his Vibhrama Viveka. (They are, the theory that what appears 
as external to consciousness is really immanent within it 
(atmakhyati), the theory that the error is a sheer appearance 
having no objective basis (asat-khyatl), and the theory that 
error arises from failure to perceive a distinction between a 
memory and a perception — akhyati.) He then establishes the 
theory that error consists in positive misconception (viparita- 
khyati). Bhagavatpada Sankara, too, when referring to super¬ 
imposition as wrong knowledge says, 'But in all these views 
the common point is that one thing appears with the attributes 
of another', thereby establishing that superimposition as he 
defined it is accepted in all schools. 

Thus both Acaryas (Ha9<j&°& Sankara) appear at first 
sight to agree that error consists in positive misconception. 
But Xcarya Ma^ijana does not bring out how the exponent of the 
theory that error arises from the failure to perceive a dis¬ 
tinction accepts positive misconception against his own will 
when he speaks of the failure to perceive a distinction accom¬ 
panied by the conviction (positive!) that one is perceiving 
non-difference (read abheda-grahai^abhlmana), so that the op¬ 
ponent contradicts his own position; the revered Acarya 
Sankara, on the other hand, does bring out this contradiction 
(as he says that the common point in all the theories of error 
i^ that one thing appears with the attributes of another). And 
again, Ha^^ana did not attain to that direct experience of the 
Self in the light of which iSri Sankara was able to affirm the 
total absence of transmlgratory experience in the Self. ^rl 
Sankara draws attention to the total absence of silver in the 
shell in the words, 'One merely imagines silver, although no 
silver Is present in fact’ (B.S.Bh.IV.i.5, cp. M.V.46,10). This 
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being the case with the example, he describes the thing to be 
illustrated by it, the total absence of the universe of plural¬ 
ity in the Self, in many passages — witness, for instance, ’As 
there are no distinctions in natural states like dreamless 
sleep and samadhi...' (B.S.Bh.II.i.9) — and also describes 
clearly the absence of transmigration in the Self in such texts 
as ’That form which is directly perceived in dreamless sleep, 
free from Ignorance, desire and action* (B^had.Bh,IV.ill.22). 

As for Mai^^^na, he quotes Gau<}apada's Karlka 1.11 correctly 
when he says, *Vlsva (Consciousness associated with the waking 
state) and Taijasa (Consciousness associated with the dream- 
state) are both accepted as being conditioned as cause (non¬ 
perception of the Self) and as effect (wrong perception of the 
Self). Prajna (Consciousness associated with dreamless sleep) 
is conditioned solely as cause. Neither cause nor effect 
(neither non-perception of the Self nor wrong perception of the 
Self) are found in Turlya (pure Consciousness as such, tran¬ 
scending all states' (B.Sid. p.150, quoting G.K.I.ll, cp. H.V. 
23). But his remarks on dreamless sleep contradict the Veda, 
experience and reason alike in other parts of his work. He 
says, for instance: 'In dreamless sleep, only the power of 
projection ceases. The impressions left from previous projec¬ 
tion do not come to an end, and neither does non-perception. 
Otherwise there would be no difference between dreamless sleep 
and Turlya. Dreamless sleep is referred to (figuratively) as 
attainment of the Absolute just because there is no projection* 
(B.Sid. p.22). This is wrong, because Turlya is simply the 
Self in its true nature, free from the alternation of states 
like waking and the rest; it is not an extra state over and 
above them. Hai^cjana forgot this point in the traditional 
teaching. Nor did he take into account the following profound 
point made by Gau<jiapada: 'Dream (svapna) is the state of one 
who perceives wrongly; sleep (nidra) is our word for the 
state of one who does not know the truth. When the delusion 
of these two states no longer occurs, one reaches the plane of 
Turlya' (G.K.I.15, cp. M.V.23). 


97 EXPERIENCE THROUGH THE 
MEANS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 

By what means of knowledge'<do we come to know the Self? The 
Brahma Siddhi presents an objector's arguments as follows. Not 
through perception, for perception has for its object distinc¬ 
tions, which are the very opposite of the Self. Not through 
Inference, as Inference depends on perception. Not through 
comparison, since comparison observes similarity (read sad^sya- 
vi^ayatvat), and similarity depends on difference. Not throu^ 
common-sense presumption, as this would lead us to difference, 
the very opposite of the Self, as no experience is possible 
except on the basis of difference. Indeed, absence of 
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difference could not itself be known without the distinction of 
knower, knowing and known, which Implies difference! Nor could 
anything that did not exist (here, the non-existence of dif¬ 
ference,) be enough to establish a non-existence (such as the 
non-existence of difference) as a metaphysical truth, (for 
that would require some positive means of proof). Nor could 
the various means of knowledge taken together establish the 
non-existence of the world of plurality, for their own very 
existence would be incompatible with the non-existence of plu¬ 
rality. Tradition, if of human origin, could not take us to 
the Self, as its content could only be what could be known 
through other means of knowledge. Nor could the superhuman 
revelation of the Veda do so, as it is confined to injimctions 
and prohibitions (concerning future duties and so on) which 
could not apply to an already existent reality. Nor could 
revelation be an independent authority if it bore on existent 
entities instead of conveying Injunctions and prohibitions. 

For it would require to conform to reality, and this would im¬ 
ply dependence on other means of knowledge. And the passage 
adds further arguments of this kind (B.Sld. p.22-3). In reply, 
there is the verse, 'Sages say that the Self is to be known 
from the Veda, and that it is communicated through the elimi¬ 
nation of all distinctions' (B.Sid. verse 1.2, p.23). 

Again, the Section on Dialectic (Tarka Ka^^^) Brahma 

Slddhi begins by raising the following objection. 'Perception 
and the other empirical means of cognition yield knowledge of 
objects that are mutually distinct in nature. Verbal revela¬ 
tion, therefore, cannot be an authority for the sole existence 
of one non-dual principle. For this would conflict with per¬ 
ception and the other means of valid empirical knowledge, like 
the statement "Stones float"' (B.Sld. p.39). The answer is 
given on the basis of- two possible suppositions — first on 
the supposition that if Vedic revelation conflicts with per¬ 
ception and the rest of the empirical means of knowledge it is 
a weaker authority, and secondly on the supposition that the 
Veda is of equal authority with perception and the rest. 

(l) Where there is a contradiction between revelation and the 
empirical means of knowledge, it is re.velation which is more 
authoritative. *When contradictory instructions come, one 
earlier, one later, the earlier one is superseded by the later, 
just.as the instructions for the derivative form of a ritual 
supersede those of the original form* (P.M.S.VI.v,5U), and *A 
later contradictory thesis cannot be established without can¬ 
celling the earlier (but now contradicted) thesis* (§*V., 
Codana Sutra 57). Determination of distinct entities arises 
for eveiyone throu^ the natural means of empirical knowledge 
such as perception and the rest. Knowledge of the non-dual 
principle is something (not natural but) adventitious that oc¬ 
curs in the case of a few people only. It is not natural, and 
depends upon and presupposes the natural means of knowledge 
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like perception and the rest.' When it arises it cancels em¬ 
pirical knowledge, as it cannot arise without doing so. We may 
be sure of this for the further reason that perception and the 
other means of empirical knowledge are liable to various forms 
of error, whereas "Vedic revelation is beyond any possible re¬ 
proach. The fallibility that characterizes humans is absent 
from the "Veda precisely because it is not of human origin. For 
example, it is only throu^ 'Vedic revelation that it is possible 
first to suspect and later to become convinced of the begin¬ 
ningless impressions of Ignorance that are the cause of error 
in perception and the other means of empirical knowledge, er¬ 
rors like the conviction that one is identical with the body. 
But Vedic revelation is not of human origin, and is not marked 
by any defects of this kind. And if it were, it would not be 
a valid means of knowledge. Perception and the other means of 
empirical knowledge are authoritative on the plane of empiri¬ 
cal experience. Empirical experience does not contradict it¬ 
self because of the fixed and regular character of the impres¬ 
sions of Ignorance. Nothing that contradicts experience is 
authoritative,... 

But as long as perception and the other means of empirical 
knowledge agree with experience one cannot accuse them of the 
fault of contradicting it. They could only be charged with 
that if they did contradict it. And yet they are in con,tra- 
diction with the vision of metaphysical reality that comes 
from the texts of the Upanishads. We must therefore take them 
to be under the sway of that beginningless metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance that militates against knowledge of reality. In the 
case of perception and the other mearls of empirical knowledge, 
therefore, authoritativeness (within their own sphere) is com¬ 
patible with being under the sway of a defect. (B.Sid. p.Uo) 

Here we have an objection, attributed to the opponent as a 
provisional view, that the Absolute is not an object of per¬ 
ception or of any other means of empirical knowledge. And we 
have a doctrine, proclaimed by Acarya Ma^<;^ana as the estab¬ 
lished teaching of the school, that the Absolute can only be 
realized through Vedic revelation. Both the objection and the 
view given as the established teaching of the school are cor¬ 
rect. For we have a statement in ^rl Sankara's Brahma Sutra 
Commentary, fully supported by reasoning, which runs as fol¬ 
lows. 

'All empirical experiences that occur before one has real¬ 
ized that one's Self is the Absolute are taken as real, like 
the experiences of a dream before awakening,,.. Ordinary 
people, when asleep, see beings of high and low degree in 
dreams. And this knowledge is felt to be genuine perception 
until awakening, and there is no notion during the dream that 
only an appearance of perception is in play. It is the same 
with waking perception before realization of the Self (B.S. 
Bh.II,i.l4). 
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But when Ma^^ana went on to say that, in case of conflict 
between the empirical means of knowledge and Vedic revelation, 
Vedlc revelation was the stronger authority because it was not 
of (fallible) human origin — that was wrong. For the various 
means of knowledge (including Vedlc revelation) have different 
spheres of operation, and cannot conflict, ^rl Sankara says, 
'The various means of knowledge, like hearing, each have their 
separate sphere* (B^had.Bh.II.i.20). We can admit that if there 
had been any contradiction between Vedlc. revelation and the 
empirical means of knowledge, then Vedlc revelation would have 
been a stronger authority, because it is not of fallible human 
origin. And the knowledge that Vedic revelation produces, be-* 
cause it does not spring from natural (human and fallible) 
sources, can be without defects, while we know from that very 
revelation that perception and the other empirical means of 
knowledge may be infected with errors deriving from beginning¬ 
less Ignorance. But this is not the right way to explain the 
matter, as it is only playing with hypotheses that will never 
be verified. Indulgence in such hypotheses may inspire faith 
in the hearts of Vedic believers: but it cannot demonstrate 
the necessary superiority of Vedic revelation as an authority 
in every case. Bhagavatpada Sankara has shown in the intro¬ 
duction to his Brahma Sutra Commentary that all the play of 
authoritative knowledge and its objects depends on, and is in¬ 
variably accompanied by, metaphysical Ignorance, a point which 
he supports by appeal to universal experience. 

He says there: 'But in what sense do we mean that perception 
and the other means of knowledge, together with Vedic tradi¬ 
tion, belong to those in the realm of Ignorance? What we say 
here is this. Without self-identification with the body and 
senses expressed in feelings of "I" and "mine" there can be no 
empirical knower and so the processes of empirical knowledge 
cannot begin' (B.S.Bh.I.1.1, intro.). 

We have already explained this point above (M.V.24 and 25). 
It is not clear why Maijijana paid no attention to it. The tra¬ 
ditional texts dealing with liberation, though associated with 
Ignorance, are a special case because they are 'the final 
means of knowledge*. This also has been explained above (M.V. 
28 and 29). 

And when knowledge of non-duality has once arisen from the 
Veda, the play of perception and the other empirical means of 
knowledge. They no longer remain at all, so that one cannot 
then speculate on whether they are a stronger or a weaker 
authority. For the Veda says, 'When there is an appearance of 
duality, a subject who is one sees an object which is another... 
but when all has become his own Self, then what could a person 
see and with what?' (Byhad.IV.v.lS) 
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98 OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS REGARDING 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE VEDA 

)(carya Ma 9 (}ana summarizes various objections to the authority 
of the Veda as a means lor knowing the Absolute and then an¬ 
swers them. Most of them are also referred to by Suresvara in 
his Vartika and collected together for refutation. So we shall 
only take a few of them up lor discussion here. 

(1) (The objection is: The Veda depends on perception and the 
other means of empirical knowledge to make itself known. Awak¬ 
ening to the non-d\ial Absolute, by cancelling perception and 
the other means of empirical knowledge, renders the Veda in- 
authoritative — MaQ<Jana answers:) Vedic revelation does not 
depend on perception and the other means of empirical knowl¬ 
edge in order to be an authoritative source of knowledge; it 
only depends on them to make itself known. Otherwise it would 
not be a means of knowledge. As it does not depend on any 
other factor in the performance of its own function, it cannot 
be \mdermined by perception and the rest. (B.Sid. p.UO) 

(2) (Objection:) * Non-difference cannot be known without the 
help of difference. Knowledge of it depends on the authorita¬ 
tive means of knowledge, and the existence of such means of 
knowledge implies the existence of difference. To say that 
non-difference can only be known throu^ the medium of differ¬ 
ences is a contradiction'. To this Manana replies, '...Knowl¬ 
edge implies a means, but not the reality of that means. A 
reality is sometimes known through an error'. (B.Sid. p.Ul) 

(Mandana suppZies an example to show what he means, A person 
may'mistake a clump of trees^ standing in the distance^ for an 
elephant, and then, through surprise at the elephant, be stim- . 
ulated to gaze harder, so that he perceives the trees, which 
would otherwise have escaped his attention, T,N,) 

(3) (The objection is: The ritualistic injunctions in the 
Veda imply the existence of difference, the highest teachings 
of the Upanishads imply non-difference, so these two parts of 
the "Veda contradict one another. Maij^ana replies:) There 
would have been a contradiction if the purpose of the ritual¬ 
istic injunctions of the Veda had been to teach the existence 
of difference as a metaphysical fact. But their main purpose 
is to give help to man by taking difference for granted (ac¬ 
cording to common-sense e:q)erience based on metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance) and then saying 'One may effect such-an-such an end by 
such-an-such means'. (B.Sid. p.43) 

(U) (The opponent's objection (B.Sid. p.T^) runs:) The whole 
Veda is authoritative only in regard to things that have to be 
done. Its injunctions only inform one about existent entities. 
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past, present or futiire, incidentally in the course of explain¬ 
ing what has to be done.... For, as an expert on the ritual¬ 
istic section of the Veda has said, 'Injunctions may refer to 
past, present, future, hidden, remote or remarkable matters' 
(Sahara's Commentary on P.M.S. I.i.2). But they are not neces¬ 
sarily an authoritative means of knowledge for the already- 
existent, as on that topic they may be no more than restate¬ 
ments of what is primarily known from another source. 

(Mag^ana replies:) That knowledge which can only come from 
revelation cannot be enjoined. It arises without ^an injunc¬ 
tion, just like knowledge from the Veda about meri;Ji and de¬ 
merit (where there may be injunctions to perform^certain acts 
for certain ends, but where there is no injunction to acquire 
knowledge about them — B.Sid. p.T^). Nor need all Vedic 
statements of fact be dismissed as mere restatements of what 
is primarily known from another source. For the Absolute can 
only be known from the te:d;s of the Veda, which are not of 
human origin, so that it cannot have been previously known 
throu^ any other means of knowledge (B.Sid. p.T9).... Nor 
does there have to be an injunction for the acquisition of 
immediate knowledge of the Absolute. For such knowledge is an 
end in itself. There is no scope for a scriptural injunction 
to work for a known human end; one strives for it sponta¬ 
neously (B.Sid. p.ll6).... 

(Objection;) But could there not be an injunction to sus¬ 
tain through protracted meditation knowledge that had already 
arisen from the texts? To this objection Man(Jana replies: 

Very well, if you wish; there would be no contradiction.... 

Or, alternatively, it could be maintained that an injunction 
would be useless here, as the desirable end which it promised 
would already be attained. Prolonged brooding on something in 
one's mind may give rise to immediate apprehension of it, and 
that is a result already* attainable in this very life. It is 
the final goal of life, which implies no further goal beyond. 
We have already explained how immortality is nothing other 
than the emergence of one's own true nature. However, it is 
seen in the world that constant re-affirmation leads to the 
further clarification of right knowledge. Even a non-existent 
entity can give rise to an experience if one meditates on it 
with sufficient intensity, what to say of an entity that ac- 
tueilly exists (B.Sid. p.l5^). 

‘Here, it was correct to say that the dependence of the text on 
being perceived was not a defect, as apprehension of reality 
can arise from erroneous knowledge. And it was correct to say 
that the texts enjoining rituals do not have the function of 
proclaiming the reality of difference, but are concerned with 
teaching the means to desired human ends. For both these 
points are corroborated by experience. We may also agree with 
the contention that knowledge of the real, knowledge of the 
Absolute as our own true Self, can arise from an upanishadic. 
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text, even though the latter, In the last analysis, will not 
be a reality. The revered Commentator has said: 'For we see 
that results such as death do In fact flow from merely mental 
causes, such as grief and despair. And we also, see that a 
dream snake-bite and a dream bath in water produce their due 
results in the dream'(B.S.Bh.II.i.l4). And Ma^^&na himself 
says: 'There is no rule that the imreal can produce no effects. 
A mere illusion can evoke joy or fear. And (in symbolism) 
what is not the reality can give knowledge of the reality,as 
in the case of the drawing of a wild ox (to give someone a 
first idea of what the animal is like), or in the case of the 
writing of letters (to*represent sounds, B.Sld. p.13-4).* Here 
the empirical reality of both the symbol and the symbolized is 
assumed, though, from the standpoint of the ultimate truth, 
both would be the non-dual reality and nothing else. Ma]^<}ana 
himself says: 'Even the means to the vision of non-duality 
(hearing, pondering, etc.,) are not unreal in their true na¬ 
ture, for their true nature is the Absolute. The means for 
attaining the Absolute is the Absolute itself, associated with 
certain forms of Ignorance' (B.Sid. p.l4). And the further 
point that Ma^^ana made in this passage, saying that knowledge 
cannot be enjoined, was also correct. For we see this to be 
the case in worldly experience. 

*(A sohool-teacher might trace in the dust the figure of the 
rare wild ox and of the letter and might say *This is a 
wild ox and that is the sound "ha”*. The statements would not 
be true and would imply erroneous knowledge if taken literal¬ 
ly — but they would lead to right knowledge* T,N*) . 

But the view that there could be an injunction to practise 
repeated affirmation of the metaphysical knowledge acquired 
from the texts, in order to convert it into direct vision, is 
not acceptable. We have already refuted the view that there 
should be repeated affirmation of the knowledge derived from 
the texts in order to convert it into concrete experience 
(M.V.69,7). And there is the further reason that the error of 
not realizing that the Absolute is immediately evident is re¬ 
moved by verbal knowledge on its own, as in the case of the 
rustic's coming to know that he himself was the tenth person 
(cp. H.V.59,14). As for the idea, 'Prolonged brooding gives 
rise to Immediate knowledge of its various objects; and we see 
in the world that repeated affirmation is a cause of the ad¬ 
vantage of right knowledge' — that may be correct for knowl¬ 
edge of the not-self in the world. For we see this phenomenon 
in such matters as the understanding of the musical scale, 
where perception arises from traditional instruction (allied 
to subsequent practice). But this is not so in the present 
case. Here, the Absolute is not different from the Self of 
the hearer, nor is it capable of being made an object, nor is 
it unknown. The Veda speaks of 'the Absolute that is imme- 
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dlately evident' (B^had.III.iv.l). Since the Absolute is con¬ 
stantly and eternally evident, examples of learning taken from 
worldly experience are not relevant. 

It may be that it is found in the world that a certain kind 
of meditation can lead to immediate experience even of some¬ 
thing that does not exist. But that is not a relevant example 
either, as it would be a mere private hallucination, and not 
knowledge corresponding to reality. 

Perhaps you will say that Immediate acquaintance is some¬ 
times attained through practice based on injunctions. We can 
admit this. But the practice here involved is not affirmation 
of right knowledge derived from an authoritative means of 
knowledge; it is only the mental activity of repeated medita¬ 
tion. Nor can we admit an injunction for knowledge correspond¬ 
ing to reality. Nor is repeated resort to a means of correct 
knowledge ever found to have any effect on the object to be 
known. This should suffice to dispose of the incorrect theory 
that repeated affirmation leads to Immediate knowledge of the 
Absolute. 


99 OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS TO THE 
POSSIBILITY OF THE WORDS OF THE 
VEDA COHISUNICATING THE ABSOLUTE 

Ma^^ana Mlsra considers the question of whether or not the 
words of the Veda can communicate the Absolute, and does so 
through an examination of the nature of a sentence. He raises 
and answers three objections. 

(l) Verbs denoting activity are not fo\md in Vedic texts 
dealing with the existence and nature of the Absolute. The 
meanings of nouns cannot be brought into connection with one 
another without the help of a verb denoting something to be 
done. Without this connection, the Veda will not be able to 
establish any meaning for words like *the Absolute* which 
stand for already-existent realities — for the mention of an 
already-existent reality is not significant on its own, but 
requires completion by the further mention of something that 
has to be done (B.Sid. p.85).-*. 

A verb, however, may easily be assumed anywhere, even when 
it is not openly expressed, as in the case of supplying (the 
unexpressed verb) *is' emd so on. We know this from the rule, 
*The third person singular of the root "as”, meaning "it is", 
may be assumed even when it is not e:q>ressed* (Patanjali on 
Pacini II.iii*l«^)« In the same way, a phrase defining the 
nature of the Absolute is really intent on proclaiming 'It is*, 
and it is this implicit reference to the act of existing that 
makes possible the association of the various word-meanings in 
such a phrase to form a meaningful sentence. And since, when 
existence is communicated at all, if is by nature the main 
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thing being communicated (and so the predicate and most impor¬ 
tant element in the sentence), its presence (explicit or im¬ 
plicit) in a Vecdc text is enough to establish a real entity- 
qualified by existence (viSi^-^a = tad-vi^is-^a = satta-viSi§ta, 
Citsukha comm, ad too,), (B.Sid. p. 85 ).... 

Some object that the meanings of the separate words of a 
phrase cannot be brought into association without a verb imply¬ 
ing action. But this is not correct. For we have phrases like 
'this, the king's representative' or 'these, the fruit-laden 
■"trees' where the meanings of the different words are appre¬ 
hended in association without a verb implying action (B.Sid. 
p. 99 ).... Eveii if you insist on maintaining that there can be 
no sentences without a verb denoting action, and that revealed 
texts having 'to be' as their verb are not an authoritative 
means of knowledge, since they depend on other means of knowl¬ 
edge for an understanding of their content — even then, the 
existence of the Absolute as cause of the world cdn be known 
from Vedic texts proclaiming the act of creation (B.Sid. p.99 
f.; cp. M.V.lU8,8)- 

Here the following objection could be raised. Verbal reve¬ 
lation cannot be €in authority communicating knowledge of the 
Absolute. To begin with, mere single words like 'Br ahman ' (the 
Absolute) or 'Antaryamin' (the Inner Ruler) cannot be such an 
authority. For they can only convey an idea when there is 
knowledge of their connection with something already estab¬ 
lished as existent by other means of knowledge. And if there 
can be no authoritative communication of the Absolute throuf^ 
single words, there can be no such communication through sen¬ 
tences either. For the meaning of a sentence is simply the 
meaning of its conponent words qualifying one another.... Now, 
in sentences supposed to convey authoritative knowledge of the 
Absolute and other entities quite beyond the range of percep¬ 
tion, individual words which denote the entity in question 
either will or will not occiar. If they do not occur, then 
(being, absent) they cannot relate to other words in the sen¬ 
tence either by way of association or of exclusion of meaning 
(on association and exclusion, see Kunjunni Raja, p.l91 ff.). 
But even if they do occur, they cannot be apprehended in rela¬ 
tion with a known meaning (since the meanings, being beyond 
perception, cannot be known: read adhigata). And if not them¬ 
selves so known, they cannot help to provide a properly qucai- 
fied sentence-meaning (B.Sid. p.l56, summarized). 

To this objection Maq^lana replies as follows. The concepts 
of 'cause' and of 'being' are known to all in a general way. 
Through texts like 'That from which these creatures are bom' 
(Taitt. 111 . 1 ) and 'Not gross, not subtle, not short...' (B^ad. 
III.viii.8) these genereil concepts assume a particular form 
not knowable through any other meeins of knowledge, and then 
stand as the meaning communicated by the sentence. Hie condi¬ 
tioning force is formed by the meanings of the individual 
words in the texts, modifying one another either by way of 
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eissociation or exclusion. Thus the texts use word-meanings 
well known to the world at large, and by using these in con¬ 
junction are able to communicate knowledge not previously 
known. So they do not fail to convey information, neither do 
they merely repeat what is already known from other sources. 

Or else one may argue differently as follows. The Absolute, 
one may say; is not altogether unknown in worldly experience. 

It is in fact what is known in all cognitions, as there is 
nothing else^apart from it that can be known, and all particu¬ 
lar .cognitioris have (as Consciousness) one common form. Also 
it.-is known that, -when all distinctions are withdrawn, the 
Absolute remains left over as the real, as is illustrated by 
the example given in the text, *A modification is a name, a 
suggestion of speech; the truth is, "it is only clay"* (Chand. 
Vl.i.l*). 

But if the Absolute is known in ordinary worldly experience, 
what is it that is communicated by Vedic revelation? It is 
the non-existence of the universe of plxirality. The meaning of 
the term 'universe of pluraility* is already known. And the 
meaning of 'non-existence* is also known. The non-existence of 
the universe is the new truth communicated by the association 
of these two word-meanings. The claim is that the Veda is the 
only possible soxirce of this knowledge. For perception and the 
other empirical means of knowledge are inseparably linked with 
metaphysical Ignorance. They are not able to apprehend the 
Absolute, void of all distindtions. The non-existence of dif¬ 
ference is known only through the Veda. (B.Sid. p. 156 - 7 ) 

Here, it was correct to reply that the word 'Is' has to be 
supplied, where absent, to associate word-meanings with each 
other to form a meaningful sentence. For we find it said by 
^rl Sankara, 'What is there to prevent the texts proclaiming 
the existence of the supreme Self and the Lord from being 
proper sentences with subject and predicate if they are asso¬ 
ciated with the verb "to be"? There are other obvious exam¬ 
ples of subject-predicate usage in the Upanishads, such as 
"I am the Absolute" and "That thou art"' (B^had.Bh.I.iii.l). 

And Ha^ijana's statement that we find words interconnected 
without the overt expression of a verb was also correct, as we 
see from such examples as 'This Self (is) the Absolute' (B]|^had. 
Il.v.19). Nor should one raise the objection attributed to 
the opponent who said that all such interconnections were per¬ 
formed by supplying a verb with a meaning implying that some¬ 
thing had to be done. For this view has been contradicted by 
^rl Sankara in his Brahma Sutra (k>mmentary as follows. 'If 
knowledge of the identity of one's true Self with the Absolute 
were taken as resting on an injunction to perform a symbolic 
meditation based on resemblance (sampat, cp. M.V,67, intro.), 
this would do violence to the grammar of the texts in which it 
is taught, which (are in the indicative, not the imperative, 
mood and) say 'That thou art*, *I am the Absolute' and 'This 
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Self is the Absolute' (B.S.Bh.I.i.4, cp. M.V.67,9). 

But the statement that the existence of the Absolute can be 
known from the texts defining it as that which doe^ the act of 
creating the world will not carry weight with those who really 
understand the Upanishads. For texts like 'That from which 
these creatures are born...' do not refer to an act of crea¬ 
tion. They are concerned with explaining the nature of the 
Absolute, as is shown in this case by the connection with the 
words 'That is the. Absolute'.. Association and exclusion of 
word-meanings, which apply only within the realm of Ignorance, 
are not possible 'ip the case of~the Absolute, the Self, the 
non-dual principle beyond Ignorance and its effects, whose 
existence is known from such texts as 'In the beginning, my 
dear one, this was Being, alone, one only, without a second' 
(Chand.VI.ii.1). The Absolute cannot be directly denoted 
either by a word or a sentence. It is neither a universal nor 
a particular, neither a cause nor an effect. It has no parti¬ 
cular characteristics. It is that 'from which words fall 
back, together with the mind, without obtaining access' (Taitt. 
II.9). Since mind and speech cannot attain to it, it is incon¬ 
ceivable as the meaning either of a word or of a sentence. 

Nor would it be right to argue (with Map^ana) that the Vedic 
texts confer a particular form on such unlversals as 'Cause' or 
'Being' through the association and exclusion of word-meanings. 
Nor was it right to say that by association of the (already- 
known) meanings of 'universe of plurality' and 'non-existence' 
the Veda communicated (the new and not yet known idea of) the 
non-existence of the universe. And when Map^ana made the 
claim 'The Absolutists (Vedantins) teach the Absolute as a 
universal figuratively by denying all particulars of it' (B. 
Sid. p.38), then the Absolute so taught is not the meaning of 
any sentence. 

Nor was it right to say 'The non-existence of the universe 
of plurality is found in the Absolute' (cp. B.Sid. p.15). For 
neither the non-existence of the universe,conceived as differ¬ 
ent from the latter, nor the character of being the seat of 
such a non-existence can exist in the Absolute. And this is 
enough to refute another passage in Map^ana, namely; 'In the 
Sutra "But it is such through association of the meanings of 
words" (B.S.I.i.4, as interpreted by Map<^ana), the Absolute is 
separated from the topic of merit and demerit as found in the 
injunctions and prohibitions of the Veda, and it is declared 
that the Absolute can be known from the meanings of the words 
in the Veda when associated so as to build sentence-meanings. 
Association here means association of the meanings of the 
words, their inter-relation. From this the Absolute is known' 
(B.Sid. p.l55). For association of word-meanings makes no 
sense in the case of the Absolute. The Vedic texts do not de¬ 
note the Absolute through a sentence where the meaning is 
formed by the mutual qualification of the meanings of the 
words, either by way of association or exclusion. They only 
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indicate it, and this by negating all the directly expressed 
meaning. As the revered Commentator put it: 'In this way the 
terms "Reality", "Knowledge", and "Infinity", placed next to 
one another, condition each other mutually and deny their own 
direct meanings of the Absolute, while at the same time serving 
to- indicate it indirectly. Thus it is shown that the Absolute 
is not open to direct verbal designation, in agreement with 
such texts as "That from which words fall back, together with 
the. mind" and "Undefined, without support" (Taitt.II.9 and 
li.7). Nor>is the Absolute the meaning of any phrase (of 
subject-predicate type) like "The lotus (is) blue"* (Taitt.Bh. 
II.1). 

Thus, although the Absolute is not accessible to words, it 
can only be approached through the Veda. It is not an object 
of the other means of knowledge as it is their own inmost 
Self. And it is communicated by the Veda as the Self through 
removing all notions of difference which have been falsely 
imagined in it, one of which is the notion that it is something 
that can and should be known as an object.. As it is said in 
^rX Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary: 'It should not be ob¬ 
jected that if the Absolute were not an object it could not be 
revealed by the Ve'dlc texts. For the purpose of the Veda is 
to negate distinctions that have been imagined through Igno¬ 
rance. It does not purport to expound the Absolute as an ob¬ 
ject knowable as a "this". On the contrary, in revealing the 
Absolute as a non-object and as the inmost Self, it abolishes 
all distinctions including those between subject, object and 
act of knowledge' (B.S.Bh.I.i.4). 


100 THE COMBINATION OF REPEATED 

BIEDITATION AND RITUALISTIC ACTION 
AS THE MEANS TO LIBERATION 

Acarya Ma^^^ana holds that (after attainment of metaphysichl 
knowledge of the Self) the last iiiq;)resslons of erroneous 
knowledge are brought to an end by a discipline consisting in 
repeated meditation combined with ritualistic activity. 

(l) This repeated practice, following on after hearing and 
pondering over the hipest texts, of meditation on the Self in 
its form where differentiation has been negated throu^ the 
text *This Self is neither this nor that*, is evidently what 
contradicts vision of difference and brings it to an end. This 
discipline, after first dissolving vision of difference in 
general, later dissolves itself also... as a medical potion 
first causes digestion of other licjuids and then digests it¬ 
self, or as a poison (used as a drug) first destroys other 
poisons and then destroys itself (B.Sid. p.l2—3)» 

After something has been determined in its true nature by 
an authoritative means of knowledge, all false appearances of 
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it cease in principle, and yet they may continue if there is a 
special cause. For example, erroneous double-vision of the 
moon or a feilse sense of the direction of the quarters of the 
compass may persist even in those who know the truth about the 
moon or the direction of the quarters from a trustworthy per¬ 
son. In the same way, one who has known the true nature of the 
Self with the help of that indubitable authority, the Veda, may 
find that false appearances remain, through the power of the 
impressions of Ignorance strengthened by the accumxilated force 
of a beginningless series of earlier erroneous cognitions. To 
put an end to these new false appearances, there has to be re¬ 
sort to a new measure. Experience shows that that new measure 
must be repeated meditation on the truth. And it m\ist be ac¬ 
companied by sacrifices and the other duties (charity and aus¬ 
terity, etc.) which the Veda teaches to be necessary on this 
path (BYhad.IV.iv.22). Meditation deepens the impression of 
truth already received. It inhibits the previous impressions 
of wrong knowledge and prolongs its own effects. There are 
others who hold that the point of the sacrifices is to remove 
in some occult way the demerit that is the obstacle to our at¬ 
taining the hipest goal, since the obligatory daily ritual is 
well known to destroy sin.... 

Even when vision of reality has arisen, it may not carry a 
powerful impression. In this case, if there is a strong im¬ 
pression arising from erroneous vision, what shoxild be correct 
cognitions may turn out to have wrong objects. For example,we 
may see someone who has lost his sense of direction failing to 
remember the correction he had received from a trustworthy 
person and continuing on in the wrong direction. Similarly, 
we see the continuation of fear arising from the erroneous no¬ 
tion of a snake even in the case of a rope that has been cor¬ 
rectly known as such, when that correct knowledge is forgot¬ 
ten.... Therefore even after vision of reality has arisen from 
the right authority, the Veda, the sages recommend repeated 
affirmation of the metaphysical truth to overcome or root out 
entirely that more powerful impression acquired naturally from 
the beginningless repetition of erroneous vision. That is why 
the Upanishads say, ’It should be pondered over, it should be 
subjected to sustained meditation', and they also lay down a 
series of practical measures such as inner and outer control, 
chastity, sacrifice and other disciplines. What did they give 
that teaching for if they did not mesui it? (B.Sid. p.35)»«« 

But the Absolute, you might object, is of the very nature 
of knowledge. Knowledge is not anything other than the Abso¬ 
lute. And the Absolute is eternal and not anything that can 
be produced throu^ action. So how could anything need to be 
done? We answer that it is like the case of a transparent 
piece of crystal, the colour of which is concealed when it 
lies next to a brilli^tly coloured object. One may need bo 
remove the object before one can see the crystal in its true 
form. It is the same in the case of the Absolute; (one does 
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not 6uid cannot act upon it in order to see it, hut one has to 
act to remove what obscures it and prevents it from being seen 
in its true nature). (B.Sid. p.37) 

' The claim is made above that vision of difference and its im¬ 
pressions can be dissolved like medicinal liquids or poisons 
ftmctioning as antidotes and so forth, through repeated medi¬ 
cation. What is here overlooked is that meditation is an acti¬ 
vity, and that its results are therefore inevitably temporary. 
The Veda also supplies a maxim well grounded in reason, 'There 
is nothing in the world that is not the result of action (and 
therefore impermanent). What is the good of action?' (Muqc}. 
I.ii.l2). 

Again, there was a reference to the continuation of false 
appearances after the truth had been ascertained in the case 
of such illusions as wrong sense of direction and the double¬ 
vision of the moon, and to the persistence of the snake- 
illusion, due to the strength of past impressions, even for 
those who had ascertained that the rope was in fact only a 
rope. But these visions are samples of the not-self, associ¬ 
ated with conditioning defects (such as darkness, eye-disease, 
etc.) and with a continued sense of being an individual ex- 
periencer. In the Ignorance of transmigratory life such dan¬ 
gers are possible. But does not perceive that they 

are absolutely impossible once vision of the constant and ete]>- 
nal and immediately evident Self has arisen from such texts as 
'This Self can only be expressed as "neither this nor that'", 
'That thou art' and 'The Absolute that is immediately evident 
and directly known'. All duality ceases immediately when 
every act of ideation is negated by 'neither this nor that'. 

But Hai}4&nk 4id not ask himself what could be the need for re¬ 
sort to other means of knowledge after that. On this point 
the following passage from ^rl Sankara is worthy of considera¬ 
tion. 

( 2 ) The Self is and remains one and identical. But it is 
imagined as having the three successive forms of internal con¬ 
sciousness (dream), external consciousness (waking) and massed 
consciousness (dreamless sleep), even as a rope may be falsely 
imagined in different ways as snake, stick or stream of water. 
But when, with the rise of correct knowledge negating the no¬ 
tion that the Self undergoes any of these states, one simul¬ 
taneously achieves the cessation of the notion of plurality in 
the Self — which notion is the only source of suffering — 
then 'the Fourth' (turiya) is known once and for all, and no 
further proof or discipline is required. (Map^.Bh.T) 

When it was said that metaphysical revelation through the Veda 
was instantaneous, that was correct. Once duality has ceased, 
the duality of knower, knowledge and known can no longer con¬ 
tinue. For the revered Commentator says, 'Subject-object 
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knowledge cannot remain an instant after the cessation of 
duality. For to suppose that it could would entail a new sup¬ 
pression of duality and so lead to infinite regress, which 
would mean that duality could never cease' (Ma]}4<Bh.7). In the 
case, however, of the person who is not able to realize in 
concrete experience that his true Self is the Absolute from 
merely hearing it stated once, we ourselves admit that for such 
a person reflection over the metaphysical teachings of the Veda 
and repeated meditation on them is required so that he may come 
to discern the true meaning of the words. 

It is possible that Maq(}ana would have claimed that he him¬ 
self had said this. He could say that he himself had advocated 
a course of spiritual discipline consisting of hearing, pon¬ 
dering and repeated meditation. Is it not the case, he could 
ask, that I have simply restated his own position in different 
words and with different arguments? 

But this would be wrong. The discipline advocated by 
Man(}ana consists in the prolongation of verbal knowledge in 
the form of meditation dependent on the activity of the medi¬ 
tator. Direct concrete experience could never arise from this 
mere prolongation of abstract verbal knowledge. And it would 
be impermanent even if it could, as it would be the result of 
an action. And Maq^ana's doctrine that the re-affirmation of 
abstract knowledge somehow produces concrete knowledge contra¬ 
dicts ordinary worldly experience. The metaphysical knowledge 
that we (in ^ri Sankara's school) teach, however, is condi¬ 
tioned by reality (and not by the will of a person meditating). 
Reflection over and repeated meditation on the knowledge gained 
from the Vedic texts is prescribed for the purpose of genera¬ 
ting concrete knowledge through the removal of superimposed 
elements from our knowledge. We have already explained above 
(M.V..73) how, once metaphysical knowledge is attained, remem¬ 
brance of that knowledge is implicitly guaranteed, and how it 
would be mere waste of effort to go into the question of fur¬ 
ther measures to overcome surviving wrong Impressions. So it 
follows that once metaphysical knowledge has been attained, 
repeated meditation is no longer relevant. 

Why, then, are sustained meditation, inner and outer control 
and so forth taught at all? We have earlier mentioned that 
hearing and repeated reflection are for the purpose of under¬ 
standing the meaning of the words of the texts. Sustained 
meditation, however, is, according to the Vedic teaching, a 
special discipline for realization of one's own true Self. It 
is synonymous with Adhyatma Yoga and other kindred terms. This 
also has been explained above (M.V.56). As for inner and 
outer control, in which the 'yama' of Patafijali's Yoga Sutra 
11.29 f. is the chief element, they contribute indirectly to 
the rise of metaphysical knowledge by promoting an attitude of 
introversion. For we have the upanishadic text, 'Therefore, 
possessed of inner and outer control, leaving off all action 
for personal ends, strengthening himself by voluntary resist- 
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tance to discomfort and concentrating his mind, he sees the 
Sell in the Sell within' (Byhad.IV.iv.23, cp. M.V.53,7), 

Perhaps you will suggest that- the Veda must be able to com¬ 
municate and convey information before its hearers have been 
through any special forms of discipline, and ask if the latter 
really have any purpose. In answer, we say that they do. In 
the case of an extraverted person, who Identifies himself with 
his body, sense-organs and mind with the feeling 'me* and 
'mine', knowledge of the meaning of the metaphysical texts of 
the Upanishads can never arise because such a person cannot 
understand the meaning of the word *irmost\ But it is clear 
enough that one whose mind has been disciplined by inner and 
outer control and the rest, and has become introvertive can 
understand the meaning of that word (and its synonyms) and 
thereby can have Immediate experience of the transcendent prin¬ 
ciple that those texts proclaim. On this, we find in ^rl 
Sankara's Gita Commentary, 'The Instrument for vision of the 
Self is the mind, purified and educated by inner and outer con¬ 
trol , etc., and the Veda and the teachings of the Teacher' 
(Bh.G.Bh.II.21, cp. M.V.53,9). 

As for the claim that sacrifices and the other duties 
taught by the Veda were necessary to uproot persistent false 
impressions even after metaphysical knowledge had been ac¬ 
quired, that was simply ridiculous. Performance of sacrifices 
and so on will merely strengthen the false idea that one is an 
Individual able to carry out action. How could you hope to 
uproot all false notions through that? One does not abolish 
darkness with yet thicker darkness. 

This is also enough to dispose of Ha^tjana's contention that, 
because of the text '... by sacrifice, by charity' (B^had. 
IV.iv.22, M.V.55,1), even if metaphysical knowledge is regarded 
as accessible through repeated meditation it is still dependent 
on the performance of rituals. Just as, although it is possible 
to get to a village without a horse, one gets to it quicker 
and with less trouble with one (B.Sid. p.37, cp. B.S.III.iv. 

26). Putting fetters on the legs of a man already lame does 
not help him to move faster. Even the contention that sacri¬ 
fice and the rest contributed in some occult way to the re¬ 
moval of persistent false Impressions was unjustified and 
wrong. What brings metaphysical Ignorance to an end is meta¬ 
physical knowledge. But the impressions of Ignorance which 
persist after metaphysical knowledge, and the effects of such 
impressions, cannot be brought to an end by (sacrifice and the 
rest, which, as actions, are also) impressions of Ignorance. 
For Impressions of Ignorance cannot contradict and cancel im¬ 
pressions of Ignorance. As it is said in ^ri Sankara's Com¬ 
mentary on the Byhadara^yaka, 'When it is clear that Ignorance 
is brought to an end through knowledge, it is wrong to make a 
hypothesis that the occult power of ritual brings it to an end. 
When it is clear that the husks of the rice are destroyed by 
the act of pounding them, it is not right to make a hypothesis 
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that the husks are destroyed by an occult power emanating from 
the ritual. In the same way, there is no room for any hypo¬ 
thesis that Ignorance is brought to an end through the occult 
results of the obligatory ritual' (Byhad.Bh.Ill,iii.1, intro.). 
Why, then, are rituals taught? The Veda itself answers this 
question in the words, 'Him the true Brahmins seek to know 
through repetition of the Veda, through sacrifice, through 
charity, through austerity and through extreme moderation in 
the enjoyment of sense-objects' (Byhad.IV.iv.22, M.V.55,1). 

The function of ritual is to prepare for the rise of knowledge. 
Sri Sankara says in his Brahma Sutra Commentary, 'Hence the 
vise of knowledge of the Self depends on sacrifice, charity 
and austerity and the rest, also on inner and outer control 
and the performance of the duties of one's caste and stage of 
life. A distinction, however, between the two kinds of means 
of knowledge should be drawn. Inner and outer control and the 
rest are more proximate means, because they are diveotZy con¬ 
nected with knowledge of the Self through the phrase 'He who 
knows thus' (Byhad.IV.iv.23). Ritual sacrifices, on the other 
hand, are only connected with promoting the desire to know, 
and hence are to be regarded as more remote aids (B.S.Bh. 
III.iv.27, M.V.53,7). 


101 THE METHOD FOR OBTAINING 
LIBERATION 

The author of the Brahma Siddhi clearly says that Ignorance is 
the only bondage and that its disappearance is liberation. And 
yet, in contradiction with this, he appears to accept that de¬ 
struction of Ignorance and actions is itself a peculiar kind 
of reality. Let us look at some texts on the subject. 

(l) Liberation is nothing but the disappearance of metaphysi¬ 
cal Ignorance, for transmigration is nothing but Ignorance. 

But the disappearance of metaphysical Ignorance is nothing 
other than the rise of metaphysical knowledge (B.Sid. p.ll9\... 
Realization of the Absolute means manifestation in one's own 
true form, like the manifestation of the transparent crystal 
in its true form on the removal of the brilliantly coloured 
object close by that had been colouring it. For the Absolute 
is the true nature of the individual so\il.... We say of a 
cloth that has always been white, 'It has become white' when, 
after having become dirty, it has been washed. In the same 
way, when.the veil of Ignorance has been removed and the soul's 
true form manifests, the text says 'It has manifested in its 
own true form' (Chand.VIII.iii.U). Thus we have the further 
text 'Being nothing but the Absolute, he dissolves in the Ab¬ 
solute' (Byhad.IV.iv.6).... 

The cessation of metaphysical Ignorance is (and can be) 
nothing but metaphysical knowledge. It is the same, even if 
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metaphysical Ignorance is conceived as non-apprehension. For 
the cessation of the non-existence of anything is simply the 
positive existence of that thing. And if metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance is taken as positive erroneous apprehension, then the 
rise of correct knowledge of the truth which contradicts it is 
its cessation. Cessation of the silver-illusion is nothing 
hut the rise of knowledge of the shell, and no further effort 
after knowledge of the shell is required to procure it. For 
the knowledge of the shell and the cessation of the silver- 
illusion are simultaneous. (B.Sid. p.121-2) 

(2) One might raise the following objection. Action with its 
merit and demerit (leading to further birth) is uprooted along 
with the uprooting of metaphysical Ignorance, and not other¬ 
wise. Action is therefore included along with doubt and error 
when we speak of the uprooting of Ignorance, as implied in the 
upanishadic text 'ALL a person's merit and demerit is des¬ 
troyed...' (MuQ^.II.ii .9) . But it is not the case that liber- 
. ation and the destruction of action occur immediately on 
vision of reality, otherwise there would be contradiction with 
the Vedic text 'The delay will only last till he is freed from 
the body' (Chand.VI.xiv.2). 

But this objection would not be correct. For the Chandogya 
text should be taken as a figurative expression meaning that 
liberation will follow quickly, not as a literal statement 
meaning that liberation will be delayed till the death of the 
body. Or let us suppose that the text was saying, 'If the de¬ 
lay for one person was short, "shortness" would mean "until he 
was released (at death) from the body"'. This would imply 
that one person might be liberated immediately on attaining 
metaphysical knowledge, because the death of the body would 
occur then and there, while another person might have to wait 
a certain interval for final liberation. The second person 
would have to wait till the portion of merit and demerit that 
had initiated the current body had been exhausted through ex¬ 
perience. 

The first alternative would not undermine the concept of 
'man of steady wisdom' (found at Gita 11.5^). For that term 
refers to one who is still \mdergoing discipline and has 
reached a certain (advanced) stage. On the second alternative, 
the enlightened person sees himself as a mere 'apparent' ex- 
periencer, due to the impressions arising from the maturation 
of the merit and demerit that gave rise to his current life. 

He does not feel personal engagement in the manner of one who 
has not acquired metaphysical knowledge (B.Sid. p.l30 f., sum¬ 
marized).... ^ 

These impressions of Ignorance are comparatively short¬ 
lived, and nothing else is'needed to bring them to an end. 

They end through vision of reality, or else simply of their 
own accord. This state is called 'liberation in life' (jivan- 
mukti)...« Even when the cause has gone, the effect may 
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remain through the force of impressions. It is through the 
force of impressions of merit and demerit that are already 
under way in the present life, or through further impressions 
arising as a consequence of these,that even an enlightened 
person who has attained metaphysical knowledge can continue to 
live in the body. (B.Sid. p.l32, summarized) 

Here, there is nothing to contradict in. the statement that the 
rise of metaphysical knowledge and nothing else, constitutes 
the cessation of metaphysical Ignorance. This is known from 
such authoritative Vedic texts as 'He who knows the bliss of 
the Absolute has no fear' (Taitt.II.4) and 'What delusion, 
what grief, can there be for one who sees the unity of all?' 

(Isa 7) And the revered Commentator has said: 'In worldly ex¬ 
perience we find that colour manifests as soon as there is 
contact between the visual organ and light. In the same way, 
Ignorance of the Absolute disappears the moment that knowledge 
of it arises* (B^chad.Bh. I. iv.lO, cp. M.V.30,9). 

There was also the statement that realization of the Abso¬ 
lute meant the manifestation of one's true nature that occurs 
when obstacles are removed, on the analogy of the transparent 
crystal manifesting its true nature after the colourful object 
lying near it, and seeming to colour it, had been removed. 

This, too, is correct, as long as the word for 'removal' in the 
illustralion is understood to stand for 'cessation'. But if 
Ignorance and its effects are taken to be physically removed, 
like the colourful object mentioned in the example, then the 
conception is wrong. 

Knowledge of the shell, Maq<}ana claimed, constitutes removal 
of the silver-error. This is correct, since it is found to be 
the case in experience. But if it is said that Self-knowledge 
perceives the Self, as knowledge of the shell perceives the 
shell, then that, we say, is wrong. For in the case of the 
crystal, it is not really removal of the colourful object that 
is required in order to be aware of its transparency. What is 
really required is a discriminative knowledge of the difference 
between the crystal and the colourful object. On this point 
we have the following passage in ^rX Sankara's Brahma Sutra 
Commentary. 

(3) Compare the case of a piece of transparent crystal, where 
before the introduction of a discriminating cognition the true 
nature of the crystal,.which is really li^t and transparent, 
does not seem to be different from such external adjuncts as 
the red or blue colour of objects near which it is placed. But 
after the rise of a discriminating cognition, the ciystal be¬ 
comes distinct, and it is said to have 'attained' its true 
nature as light and transparent, althou^ it was really exactly 
the same all along. In the same way, when the true nature of 
the soul does not yet appear to be discriminated from the body 
and external adjuncts, the knowledge arising from the Veda 
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that does effect this discrimination is what constitutes 
'tr€uiscending the body*. And the 'attainment* of the soul's 
true nature is nothing other than direct knowledge of the true 
nature of the Self, the result of the discriminating cognition. 

The question whether the soul 'has* or 'has not* a body de¬ 
pends simply on whether discrimination has or has not arisen. 
For the Vedic text says, 'Dwelling in all bodies, not Himself 
embodied* (Katha I.ii.22). And the Smyti, too, teaches that 
there is no real distinction between having a body and not 
having one, in the text, 'Thoxigh existing in the body, 0 son 
of Kunti, He does not act and is in no way tainted* (Bh.G. 

XIII.31). (B.S.Bh.I.iii.l9) 

As for the state of being a person of steady wisdom, that was 
guaranteed by the Lord Himself, when he said '0 son of Kunti, 
this is the state of fixity in the Absolute* (Gita 11.72). So 
the whole doctrine that the body dies immediately on the ex¬ 
haustion of merit and demerit is wrong. It is the other doc¬ 
trine that is to be preferred, namely, that the one liberated 
in life is the 'man of steady wisdom*. For there are Vedic 
texts to prove this, such as 'Having an eye, though appearing 
to be without an eye, etc.* (quoted at B.S.Bh.I.i.4 from an 
untraced text) and 'Verily, pleasure and pain do not touch one 
who is bodiless* (Chand.VIII.xii.1). And if you claim that, 
from the standpoint of empirical experience, there appears to 
be retention of a body and persistence of impressions, we can 
accept that too. For it is admitted by the revered Commen¬ 
tator . 

(4) And one should not raise the objection that the knower of 
the Absolute must either have a body for a certain time after 
his enlightenment or else not have one. For if anyone, even 
though he be only one person, nevertheless has the conviction 
in his own heart that he has immediate knowledge of the Abso¬ 
lute and is also possessed of a physical body at the same time, 
how can anyone else shake him from this conviction? And this 
very point is made by the Veda and the Smyti when they des¬ 
cribe the state of one of steady wisdom. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.l5) 

(5) But the negated erroneous knowledge continues on for a 
certain time owing to the force of latent impressions, as in 
the case of (a person cured of the eye-disease through which 
he saw) two moons, {ibid,) 

We have already explained above (M.V.KX)) that, once the ap¬ 
pearance of the world of plurality has been contradicted and 
cancelled by knowledge of the Self, It In no way touches the 
Self and does not constitute bondage. At the same time, we 
also said that this knowledge comes from Vedic revelation 
only, and that the whole conception that It had to be followed 
by repeated affirmation and meditation was wrong. 
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At another point in the Brahma Siddhl we find the following. 
'Verbal knowledge is abstract, the world-appearance is concrete 
experience; therefore, because these two kinds of knowledge do 
not contradict one another, it is not true to say that (after 
knowledge of the Self derived from Vedic revelation) the false 
appearance of the world of plurality no longer touches the 
Self..., But when, through meditation and other such prac¬ 
tices, immediate concrete experience of the Absolute is intro¬ 
duced, then the world-appearance ts contradicted, and, though 
it remains in being, it does not touch the Self* (B.Sid. p.l34). 
The cure for the sad malady of insisting on this totally un¬ 
founded doctrine has been mentioned above at H.V.lOO, so noth¬ 
ing remains to be added here. The revered Commentator observes: 

(6) When the subject-matter of a Vedic passage is an injunc¬ 
tion to act, such inj\inctions treat of something like the 
Agnihotra or other ritual, that has to he performed at a dif¬ 
ferent time, after the meaning of the text has been understood, 
and with the help of various factors, such as the person doing 
the act along with his various materials and instruments. But 
when the subject of the texts is knowledge of the supreme 
principle, the case is different. The aim of the text is then 
fulfilled as soon as its meaning is properly understood. For 
there is nothing left over to do apart from merely mderstand- 
ing what is being conveyed by the text. (Mun^.Bh.I.i.6,intro.) 

Thus, from the empirical standpoint, the Veda can speak of the 
destruction of metaphysical Ignorance and its effects, in such 
texts as 'The knot of the heart is cut' (Mu]}<}.II .11.9) . It is 
assumed that the connection of the Self with Ignorance, desire 
and action itself holds only from the standpoint of Ignorance, 
just like the notion that the Self has a body, sense-organs 
and mind. From the standpoint of an enlightened person him¬ 
self, however, his Self is, ever was, and ever will be free 
from Ignorance, desire and action. So, from the standpoint of 
the highest truth, the whole idea that Ignorance is only ex¬ 
hausted on the death of the body of the enlightened one, and 
that liberation after disembodiment (videha-mukti) then super¬ 
venes, is seen to be false. On this subject we find the fol¬ 
lowing. 

(T) If you suppose that there is any change in the Self af¬ 
flicted with Ignorance according to whether Ignorance has or 
has not been brought to an end, the answer is that it is not 
so. We have already explained (cp. M.V.3U,5 cud fin,) that the 
snake, mirage-water, silver, and appearance of contamination 
throu^ dust or clouds that are erroneously perceived in the 
rope, desert, shell and the ether of the sky do> not affect the 
latter, as they belong to the realm of imagination set up by 
Ignorance. 

Perhaps you will object that there is a difference between 
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the Self when it is the author of Ignorance and the Self when 
it is not, just as there is a difference between si^t that is 
and sight that is not afflicted by the disease of double¬ 
vision. But the objection would be wrong. For the text *It 
only seems to think, it only seems to move* (Byhad.IV.iii.T) 
denies that the Self could be, on its own, the victim of Igno¬ 
rance. And the error called Ignorance arises from the collab¬ 
oration of several different processes (and not from the Self 
alone -- that is, when we speak of errors such as empirical 
experience which are products of Ignorance, though themselves 
also termed 'Ignorance *). And this (our denial that the Self 
is the victim of Ignorance) agrees with the fact that Ignorance 
stands over against the Self as an object which it witnesses. 
(Byhad.Bh.IV.iv.6, cp. M.V.U6,9) 

And so these also are points to be reckoned with. 


102 SYMPATHY WITH OTHER 
ADVAITA THEORIES 

The basic theory accepted in the Brahma Siddhi is that knowl¬ 
edge of the non-dual reality consists in immediate apprehension 
of the Absolute arising from repeated meditation on the verbal 
knowledge acquired from the Veda, combined with the continued 
performance of ritualistic and other duties. Connected with 
this, there is, on the question of giving the texts in all 
parts of the Veda their due weight, a partial adoption of the 
tenets of the school teaching that all Vedic texts combine to 
eliminate the universe. The method of false attribution fol¬ 
lowed by subsequent retraction (adhySropa-apavSda) is also 
accepted. On this we have the following texts. 

(1) A thing cam be described in words even when it is not 
known through any other means of knowledge apart from speech, 
and when there is no prior knowledge of its connection with 
its name. This description is done through the negation of 
other particulars. For the meanings of the words for the vari¬ 
ous negated particulars and the meaning of the word 'not* are 
already known. Thus the Absolute is taught in this way 
through the negation of all particulars in the text 'Not 
gross...' (Byhad.III.viii.8). That is what the verse above 
(B.Sid. verse 1.2, M.V.97, intro.) meant when it said 'Throxigh 
elimination of all distinctions*. (B.Sid. p.26) 

(2) What is without particulars can be known through revela¬ 
tion. It is implanted in the mind verbally through the very 
negation of particulars. It is like the essence of gold, ^e 
essence of gold is never perceived unconcealed by some parti¬ 
cular form, whether it be a natural liamp or a fashioned arte¬ 
fact like a necklace. And these latter are not the essence of 
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gold. For when any of these forms are lost, the gold persists 
in another. But an entity that cannot be distinguished in 
perception from the particular forms concealing it can be known 
mentally through the negation of partriculars and communicated 
to others. This method of communication is exemplified in the 
Veda in the text 'This Self is expressed as "neither this nor 
that"*. And it has been said by one of another school, 'When 
all universals have been eliminated, what remains over is the 
real* (Bhartyhari, Vakya Padiya III.ii.2l). Others again have 
said, 'That which has no plurality is communicated through at¬ 
tribution followed by retraction*. (B.Sid. p.26) 

It should be noted that there is here a certain difference 
from the doctrine of false attribution followed by later re¬ 
traction taught by Bhagavatpada Ankara in that it is not 
taught that the attributions are false. 

Again, in the course of expounding the true nature of the Abso¬ 
lute, certain deviations are here and there accepted from other 
traditions, the doctrines, namely, of Non-dualism of Word, Non¬ 
dualism of Being as a Universal, Non-dualism of Positive Being. 
In explaining these we shall give the texts of the Brahma 
Siddhi not literally but in summarized form. We begin with the 
doctrine of Non-dualism of Word. 

( 3 ) There are texts like 'The Absolute in its supreme and 
lower form (Puru§a and Hiragyagarbha) is Om* in which no in¬ 
junction to meditate is given. Instead of giving an injunc¬ 
tion to meditate, such texts simply teach that the syllable Om 
is the Self of all. This information, since it is given only 
by the Veda, is inaccessible to perception and the other means 
of empiriceJ. knowledge, and so cannot be in contradiction with 
them. The forms that constitute the world-appearance are all 
entirely dependent on speech. It is revealed in the Rg Veda 
in the hymn to Speech (R.V.X.125) that Speech (as the deity 
Vac) is the Self of all and the Lord of all. The world is only 
known through knowledge that is coloured by speech, since it is 
invariably known under the form of speech. And we find that, 
even when an object (like a blade of grass lying on the road) 
has been vaguely apprehended without verbal formulation, o\ir 
awareness is intensified when linked with words, for when that 
link is not present, what has been noticed becomes as good as 
unnoticed. For all these reasons, consciousness, in order to 
be consciousness, depends on assuming the form of a word. Or, 
to express it differently, consciousness is the power called 
'Speech*. In any case, every object that is known is known in 
association with speech, since it depends upon speech to be 
known. The object, therefore, has been shown to be either a 
modification or an illusory manifestation (vivarta) of speech. 
(B.Sid. p,lT-9) 
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On the Non-dualism of Being as a Universal, we have: 

(U) Because the Absolute is described in the Veda by negating 
all distinctions, it is said by some to be the universal 
called 'Being'. As for the Mimaqisakas who say that a universal 
without particulars would be a monstrosity that would no more 
exist than a hare's horn (Kumarila, S.V., Akytivada 10), to 
them one must point out that they have no universal law that 
what has no particulars does not exist, since particulars them¬ 
selves (on which their argument depends) are indivisible into 
further particulars. (B.Sid. p.37) 

On the subject of the Non-dualism of Positive Being we have 
the following: 

(5) Some hold that attributes are of two kinds, positive and 
negative. Negative attributes do not undermine Non-duality. 

The Upanishads, however, speak of the Absolute as Consciousness 
and Bliss (Byhad.III.ix.28,7). If Bliss be taken here as a 
positive entity, then either it would be a substance with Con¬ 
sciousness for its attribute, or else Consciousness wo\ild be a 
substance with Bliss for its attribute. In that way there 
would be a distinction between substance and attribute, and 
this would undermine non-duality.... He who thinks that Con¬ 
sciousness and Bliss are two different forms possessed by a 
substance likewise contradicts-the text, 'One only, without a 
second', (Chand.VI.ii.1). This being so, the Absolute must in 
fact be taken to be of the nature of Consciousness, while the 
word 'Bliss' (according to the prima facie view) merely refers 
to the accidental circumstance of absence of pain. (B.Sid. 
p.U, cp. M.V.130,1+, note) 

Now, it is clear that the texts quoted by the exponent of Non¬ 
dualism of Word, and the arguments he advanced, may be accepted 
as not contradicting Advaita. For we find such texts in the 
Veda as 'Let me unfold name and form' (Chand.VI.iii.2), 'All 
this world is but the syllable Om' (ManKj.l) and 'All this is 
but the Absolute' (Ma^^.B) in which Om is taken as constituting 
name, and which identify name and-the named, while alternately 
emphasizing one or the other. And if we include the text sum¬ 
ming up the teaching (Maij4.7), the Self as Turiya is seen to 
be identified with the syllable Om, both being the non-dual 
reality that remains over when the apparent universe of plural¬ 
ity has come to an end. So we conclude that the essence of 
both word and meaning is the Absolute. And this is experienced 
in dreamless sleep and other states (such as meditative trance). 

If we turn to the theory of Non-dualism of Being as a Uni¬ 
versal, we can say that there is nothing wrong if we speak of 
Being as a universal on the ground that the Absolute, as bare 
Being, is present in all distinctions. For we find Being 
present in all our representations — existent pot, existent 
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cloth, existent elephant, etc. . Acarya Ma 9 (;}ana himself said at 
one point 'The Absolute is spoken of figuratively as a univer¬ 
sal by the Absolutists (brahma-vadin) because they describe it 
by denying particulars' (B.Sld. p.38). 

But if what is being here spoken of is also regarded as 
identical with the universal called Being as propounded by the 
Vaise^ikas, then we cannot agree. Being as conceived by the 
followers of Ka^^ada is not connected through inherence with 
its effects before the latter are produced. As ^rl Sankara 
has said, 'The Vaise^ikas do not admit that this world, as an 
effect, was verily Being before its production at the begin¬ 
ning of the world-period. For they hold that the effect is 
non-existent before being produced. And they do not admit 
that Being was one only without a second before the production 
of the world (Chand.Bh.VI.ii.1). We have given more of this 
passage at M.V.37,3 above. 

In the last Section of the Brahma Siddhi (p.l57) we find 
the words: 'What then is propounded by Vedic revelation? It 
is the non-existence of the world of plurality that is pro¬ 
pounded' . Seeing this, some have affirmed (e.g. S.Kuppuswami, 
B.Sid., Eng.intro, p.xlili) that the author supported the doc¬ 
trine of the Non-duality of Positive Being. But this does not 
appear to be correct. For after summarizing the doctrine of 
the Non-duality of Positive Being in the first Section of the 
work, Acarya Ma^cjana goes on to state his own view as follows. 

'(You ask how that which is expressed in the text "The Ab¬ 
solute is Consciousness and Bliss" by two terms which are not 
synonyms could be one thing — and suggest that "Bliss" means 
only "absence of suffering".) To this we reply that there is 
nothing wrong (if the two terms retained their positive mean¬ 
ing) . The two words refer to a special light (Consciousness) 
of the nature of Bliss, Just as one speaks of the light of the 
moon (as "the greatest" and also as "luminous", although only 
one special light is referred to). And he sums up, 'In the 
text "The Absolute is Consciousness and Bliss" the two words 
proclaim that the nature of the Absolute is a special form of 
Consciousness or (l.e. which is the same as) a special form of 
Bliss' (B.Sid. p.5). 

As for the sentence in the last Section of the Brahma Siddhi 
saying that the Veda only taught the non-existence of the 
world of plurality (M.V.99,1, ad fin,) ^ it must be remembered 
that the Section teaches that words vinited in sentences in¬ 
variably convey a meaning that is a synthesis of a manifold. 

The highest end of man, the author thinks, can therefore only 
be attained through immediate vision arising from repeated 
meditation on verbal knowledge derived from the supreme Vedic 
texts (B.Sid. p.35-6;154). And Ha]gi<Jana accepted that the ap¬ 
pearance of a world of plurality remained even for one who had 
acquired immediate vision of the Self (B.Sid. p.l34). So the 
question of whether or not the author of the Brahma Siddhi was 
a partisan of the doctrine of the Non-duality of Positive Being 
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still requires further investigation by scholars. 

103 SUMMARY OF MA^^ANA 

Broadly speaking, there is hardly one of the schools of post- 
Sankara Vedanta that is not affected by the thinking of Acarya 
Maq^ana, so erudite in matters of Vedic exegesis. Theory of 
illusion and of the correction of illusion, analysis of the 
means of knowledge, selection of the more trustworthy in cases 
where perception and revelation conflict, the truth about 
word-meanings and sentence-meanings, showing how the Veda 
could be an authority for the existence of the Absolute, exam¬ 
ination of the methods whereby knowledge is gained, determina¬ 
tion of the relation between knowledge and action, settling 
the question whether hearing and the rest were or were not the 
subjects of an injunction, consideration of the nature of meta¬ 
physical Ignorance, of its seat and of the object which it 
concealed, estimate of the role of dialectic in Vedanta, refu¬ 
tation of the possibility of differences existing anywhere, 
observations about meditation on knowledge aurally received, 
probing the nature of immediate knowledge of the Absolute, 
establishing a distinction between liberation in life and lib¬ 
eration after the death of the body — it would be no exagger¬ 
ation to say that on all these .topics of investigation the 
modes of enquiry adopted by Ma^^ana Misra have found favour 
with the connoisseurs of Vedanta doctrine to this day. 

Students who are mindful of the balance and length of the 
present work, and about the clarity of the subsequent exposi¬ 
tion, will not take it amiss if I have dwelt at some length on 
the system of the Brahma Siddhl, since it furnishes the entry 
into all the later systems that followed. 




CHAPTER VII 
SURE^VARA 


104 THE WORKS OF THE AUTHOR 
OF THE VXRTIKA 

We now begin the examination of the VSrtika school. All crit¬ 
ics agree that the VSrtikas on ^ri Sankara’s Taittirlya and 
Bij^hadara^yaka Commentaries were composed by ^ri Surelvara, as 
well as the Naifkarmya Siddhi. Our study here will therefore 
be confined to these works. The commentary on the Dakfi^amOrti 
Stotra called the Hanasollasa and the Balakri^fi Commentary on 
Yajnavalkya Smyti, which are said to have been composed by a 
person called Visvarupa Scarya, cannot be accepted as belonging 
to the Vartika school, not only because scholars are divided 
about their authenticity, but also because they advance views 
in contradiction with the teaching of the Vartikas. The 
Pahcikara^a Vartika is also left out of account for the same 
reasons. Therefore we shall try to determine the nature of the 
Vartika teaching with the help of the earliest mentioned three 
works only, (For translations of Suresvaraj see M,V, p,386) 


105 THE CLOSE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
THE BRAHMA SIDDHI AND THE 
SAMBANDHA V)[RTIKA 

We have already mentioned at the beginning of the chapter on 
Maij<Jana (M.V.91) how, in the matter of the refutation of op¬ 
ponents' views, there is much similarity in the line of thought 
of the Brahma Siddhi and Suresvara's VSrtika. This is espe¬ 
cially true in the case of the Brahma Siddhi and the introduc¬ 
tory portion of SureSvara's B^hadaraijyaka VSrtika, called the 
Sambandha Vartika. This theme will be developed a little fur¬ 
ther here to help those who would like to make a comparison of 
the two schools. 

The first Section (Brahma Ka]}^a) of the Brahma Siddhi, in 
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the course of trying to explain how the Absolute can only be 
known through the Veda» sketches in various theories of the 
relation between the ritual-section and the knowledge-section 
of the Veda and refutes them. Those same theories are also 
summarized for refutation in the same way in the Vartika, 
mostly in the same words. For example: 

. (l) The Doctrine of the Elimination of the Universe of Dis¬ 
tinctions: Everywhere in the Veda there is tau^t the elimina¬ 
tion of some distinction somewhere. Thus the ritualistic in¬ 
junctions are held to he auxiliaries towards aptitude for 
knowledge of the Self through the visible result of eliminating 
differences. B.Sid. p.2T; S.V.(verses)378-83. The refutation: 
B.Sid. pp.28-30; S.V.38U,398,U2U-6. 

(2) The Doctrine that Pleasure-desire is eliminated through 
Indulgence: It is held that the ritualistic section of the 
Veda promotes aptitude for knowledge of the Self by making 
every pleasure-desire available. B.Sid. p.27; S.V.3U3-U. 

The refutation: B.Sid. p.30; S.V.3^5-5^* 

(3) The Doctrine of the Discharge of the Three Debts: It is 
held that ritualistic inj\mctions prepare one for knowledge of 
the Self throu^ sec\iring discharge of the three debts, begin¬ 
ning with that to the gods. Statement and refutation: B.Sid. 
p.36; S.V.U36. 

(U) View that Knowledge of the Self enters the Sphere of 
Ritual through purifying the Performer of Ritual: B.Sid. p.28. 
The refutation: B.Sid. p.31; S.V.U2T-35. 

(5) The Doctrine that the Whole Veda is concerned with Acts 

to be Done: B.Sid. p.23 and the whole of Section Three (Niyoga 
Ka^i^a); S.V.1477-5^1. The refutation: B.Sid. pp.25-6; S.V. 

542-760. 

(6) Doctrine that Ritual may help the Rise of Knowledge be¬ 
cause its Results differ according to the Motive with which it 
is Performed: B.Sid. p.27. Accepted S.V.322. Accepted with 
a qualification, B.Sid. p.36. 

(7) Two Views according to which Rituals are either for Puri¬ 
fication or else Parts of the Discipline of Knowledge: Accep¬ 
ted at B.Sid. pp.27-8,36. Doctrine that rituals are for awak¬ 
ening the desire for knowledge, but that they must be given up 
for the actual attainment of the Absolute: S.V.14,322. Accep¬ 
tance of the doctrine that rituals are for purification: S.V. 

87,192,301. 

(8) Refutation of Difference: B.Sid. The whole of Section 
Two (Tarka Kan^a); S.V.917-86. 
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In these, and in other places where rival schools are examined, 
the two works show a striking similarity, not only of meaning 
but even of words. 


106 THE RIVAL DOCTRINES EXAMINED 
IN THE SAMBANDHA VSRTIKA 

The following is a list of some other views described for pur¬ 
poses of refutation in the Sambandha Vartlka which are not 
noticed in the Brahma Siddhi. 

(l) The doctrine that symbolic meditations are enjoined for 
the sake of liberation. S.V.20. (2) The doctrine that liber¬ 

ation, understood as abiding in one's nature as individual soul, 
arises from ritualistic action. S.V.32. (3) Various forms of 

the doctrine that knowledge and action are to be combined in 
three ways for liberation. S.V.357. (^) Doctrine that there 

is 8U1 injunction to perform repeated meditation (prasahkhyana). 
S.V.76I. (5) The doctrine that knowledge is for the sake of 

meditation which will in turn lead to liberation. S.V.U38. 

(6) Doctrine that knowledge that all is the one Self is only 
a piece of symbolic meditation. S.V.U39. (7) Doctrine of 

suppression of the impressions of the waking and other states. 
S.V.I4UI-2. (8) Doctrine of the suppression of the mind. 

S.V.UU3. 

And there are other doctrines of the same kind. Why Ma^tjana 
does not refer to them while Suresvara does is not clear. 


107 REFUTATION OF MAIJ^ANA'S 
POSITIONS IN THE VffRTIKA 

The question of whether Maq^aQ^ Suresvara were the same 
person is much discussed today. Even if they were different, 
it cannot be disputed that they were both Advaitlns and that 
they each quoted for their own work the same arguments against 
the dualists that are to be found in the work of the other. It 
is also noticeable that in Mai^tjana's book one occasionally 
finds the arguments and even the words of the revered Commen¬ 
tator Sankara. From this one may conjecture that the Advaitlns 
had been using these same arguments with slight changes for a 
long time. Then came Suresvara £carya, who accepted and bor¬ 
rowed the arguments used by other forerunners 

against other schools where such arguments did not contradict 
his own system. But he refuted the constructions even of mem¬ 
bers of his own school if they did contradict his own system. 
And it appears likely that he did so at the command of his 
Guru. This can be substantiated by a glance at his Nal^karmya 
Siddhi. 
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(l) It is in obedience to the command of my Gxiru that I ex¬ 
pound the secret doctrine hidden in the heart of the Upani- 
shads, which ends transmigration and takes one to immortality. 
I am aware that it has also been explained by others. (N.Sid. 
1.3) 

This book is written neither to gain fame, nor wealth, nor 
deferential treatment, but in order to test the metal of my 
own knowledge at the touch-stone of the God-realized sages. 
(N.Sid. 1.6) 


From a consideration of these two verses one might conjecture 
that when Xcarya Ma^^ana's fame had spread wide Suresvara 
Acarya composed an independent treatise called the Nai^karmya 
Siddhi. Its name was a faithful reflection of its contents, 
since it was written to help people to establish themselves in 
the actionless Self through knowledge alone. It was composed 
also with a view to refute Mai}<}ana, who counselled the one 
desirous of liberation to practise a combination of knowledge 
and action (in the form of repeated affirmation of knowledge 
through meditation, M.V.98,4, ad fin.). The refutation was 
accomplished by showing that knowledge and action were in 
total contradiction. 

Typical of the teachings that Suresvara combated in this 
context were the following two points. Knowledge derived from 
words is inevitably indirect, and only he attains liberation 
who has risen to immediate awareness of the Self through medi¬ 
tation and other active measures (M.V.101,5,note); the false 
appearances that persist even after knowledge of the Self can 
only be brought to an end by repeated meditation on one's 
vision of the reality allied to performance of sacrifices and 
other caste duties (B.Sid. p.35, M.V.100,1). This had already 
been contradicted by ^rX Sankara, as the following text shows. 


(2) The knowledge that one is (in truth) ever liberated comes 
from the holy texts and from no other source. And knowledge 
of the meaning of a text is not possible without first calling 
to mind the meaning of its component words. It is certain 
that the meaning of a word is called to mind on the basis of 
agreements auid differences (in the way one has heard the word 
used and in the meanings for which it is made to stand). In 
this way one comes to know oneself as the pure transcendent 
Self, beyond pain and action. The clearest form of authorita¬ 
tive knowledge of the inmost Self (i.e. immediate awareness 
based on identity-feeling) arises from such texts as *That 
thou art*, just as it did from »Thou art the tenth* (cp. M.V. 
59,li*). (U.S.(verse) XVIII.190-2) 


It was by quoting these words of his Guru as his authority 
that Surelvara refuted the doctrine of repeated meditation 
(PrasaAkhyina VSda; N.Sid. .IV.31-3; S.V.206-8) and also that 
of liberation through a combination of action and knowledge 
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in his VSrtika and Nai^karmya Siddhi. To refute this doctrine 
of combination he wrote some verses in his B:|^hadSra]|^yaka VSr¬ 
tika, beginning with one saying that only ho who was without 
attachment for the enjoyment of anything in this world or the 
next was a fit candidate for liberation. 

(3) 'Children run after external pleasures...' (Ka^ha II.i.2) 
and again 'He who desires pleasures and dwells on them is re¬ 
born' (M\i]gi^.III.ii.2) and again 'He who has no desires... (be¬ 
ing nothing but the Absolute, he dissolves in the Absolute*, 
Byhad.IV.iv.6). (Having thus declared that only he who is in¬ 
different to the enjoyment of objects in this world and the 
next qualifies for metaphysical knowledge, Sri SureSvara con¬ 
tinues:) To remove metaphysical Ignorance, nothing is re¬ 
quired but metaphysical knowledge. And to give rise to such 
knowledge, nothing else is required except the virtues begin¬ 
ning with inner and outer control. In order to acquire these 
virtues, nothing is required but purification of the mind, and 
for purification of the mind nothing is required but the per¬ 
formance of the obligatory daily ritual as a duty. Since 
thouglit, word and bodily deed arise solely from ignorance of 
the Self (read atma-ajnana), when that has been cancelled by 
knowledge of the Self, how could there be dependence on action 
afterwards? (B.B.V. I.iii.97-100) 

One may note two further doctrines of the Brahma Siddhi that 
were refuted by Suresvara. Ma^tjana argues as follows. Every 
meaningful sentence communicates a particular not previously 
known to the hearer. In the Vedic texts proclaiming the Abso¬ 
lute, we find the universal notion 'cause' and the universal 
notion 'being* conveyed by phrases such as 'That from which 
(these creatures are born)' (Taitt.Ill.1) and 'Not gross...'. 
These ideas (in themselves universals) acquire a particular 
meaning not known through other means of knowledge when their 
universal meaning is narrowed down by the meaning of other 
words in the sentence, either by way of association or of ex¬ 
clusion; and this particular meaning is the burden of the 
text (B.Sid. p.l57, cp. M.V.99,1). Or again the elimination 
of plurality may be effected through revelation. The meaning 
of the term 'plurality' (read prapafica-padartha) is already 
known. And the meaning of 'non-existence' is also known. The 
non-existence of plurality is the new truth communicated as a 
sentence-meaning by the association of these two word-meanings 
(B.Sid. p.l57^ cp. M.V.99,1). 

These two theories are refuted by Suresvara. He remarks 
again and again that there is no association or exclusion of 
word-meanings in texts teaching the identity of the true Self 
with the Absolute, because the inmost non-dual Self cannot be 
the meaning expressed by any sentence (N.Sid. Ill .25,26;76. 
S.V.902,909-10; B.B.V. I.iv. 1406-8,1431; III.iv. 29,33,46; 

HI.V.100,184,190). In explaining the text 'The Infinite, 
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verily, remains' (Byhad.V.i.l) he expresses himself thus: 

(U) Reality, which does not admit of any distinction between 
God and the individual soul, appears through Ignorance to in¬ 
clude this distinction. When Ignorance is abolished through 
the knowledge that says 'neither this nor that', only the Self 
remains. There is seen to be no association or exclusion of 
word-meanings to form a sentence-meaning, not even a negation — 
when Ignorance, the root of all these false notions, is abol¬ 
ished through authoritative knowledge derived from the Veda in 
the manner explained. (B.B.V. V.i.21-2) 


108 THE TREATMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
BHART]?PRAPANCA IN THE VARTIKA 

We have spoken so far as if the principle doctrine to be re¬ 
futed in the Naii^karmya Siddhi and the two Vartikas was that of 
Ha^^ana Misra. But it should be remembered that what has been 
described above could equally well have been intended to re¬ 
fute Bhart:;^prapahca. And there are some strong reasons for . 
supposing this to have actually been the case. Because Bhart^- 
prapanca was an exponent of the doctrine of Duality in Non¬ 
duality, he accepted the doctrine that the meaning even of the 
supreme texts of the Veda was^ based on the mutual association 
and exclusion of the word-meanings to form a sentence-meaning. 
When, in the passage just quoted above, the Vartika said ’There 
is seen to be no association or exclusion of word-meanings to 
form a sentence-meaning, not even a negation* (B.B.V. V.i.22) — 
that occurred in the course of a refutation that followed a 
summary of Bhart^prapahca's interpretation of the text 'That is 
infinite...' (Byhad.V.i.l). 

Like Man(}ana, Bhart:|^prapanca advocated a combination of 
knowledge and action for liberation (M.V.87). Also like 
Ma^^ana, he accepted that for liberation there had to be a new 
form of immediate knowledge, different from that conveyed orally 
by the texts (M.V.84). Again, it is true that Suresvara refers 
(as if speaking of Mai^tjana) to the doctrine of those who say 
'The knowledge "I am the Absolute" arising from the upanishadlc 
texts depends on the association of the meanings of its differ¬ 
ent component words and hence does not penetrate to the real 
(non-dual) nature of the Self (N.Sid. 1.67, prose intro.). 
Nevertheless, he attributes this teaching to those who set 
store on the injunction 'Once the wise man has acquired knowl¬ 
edge of the Self alone, he should practise repeated affirmation' 
(B:fhad.IV.iv.21). And he does not anywhere take notice of the 
alternative to obedience to this text advocated by Maqcjana in 
the words: *0r alternatively It could be maintained that an in¬ 
junction would be useless here, as the desirable end which it 
promised would already be attained. Prolonged brooding on 
something in one's mind may give rise to immediate apprehension 
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of it, and that is a result already attainable in this very 
life’ (B.Sid. p.l54, M.V.98,4). 

And there is another point. The whole tenor of ^ri Sankara’s 
commentary on the Bq^hadaranyaka Upanishad is for him to estab¬ 
lish his own method of interpretation while refuting that of 
Bhart^prapahca. There is every reason to suspect that accom¬ 
plishing this was the main reason for the composition both of 
the commentary and of Suresvara’s Vartika explaining it. And 
we have described at length in Chapter V above on Bhart^- 
prapahca how both the commentary and the Vartika establish 
their own view of the meaning of the text of the B:|^hadarai}yaka 
after refuting that of Bhart^prapahca at every step. But we 
find no elaborate refutation of Ma^^ana of this kind either 
in the commentary or the Vartika, And we find the following 
remark in the commentary, referring to Bhartifprapanca:’There¬ 
fore, all those who are clever at thinking up different inter¬ 
pretations of the Veda explain the meaning of the upanishadic 
text differently. Even so, I would accept anything that re¬ 
presented the true meaning of the Veda. I have nothing against 
them personally’ (Bifhad.Bh.II.iii.6, cp. M.V.10,III,note, p.26). 

(l) They say (that is, Bhartrprapanca says,) ’One should al¬ 
ways meditate intensely on the Absolute, the real, in its 
supreme form as the whole, both as a collective whole and as a 
system of inter-related parts’. Sometimes he speaks of the 
Absolute's constituting a whole as implying a series of states, 
along with a certain being assiiming those states; sometimes he- 
describes the Absolute in terms of a cause associated with its 
effects. Sometimes the great thinker describes it as a whole 
divided into different parts, as a wheel is divided into hub, 
feliy and spokes. Did he learn that, I wonder, from the true 
tradition? (B,B,V, I,iv,9^8-50),,, 

There is a (so-called) great expert in the tradition who 
holds, forsooth, that plurality and unity are one and the same. 
He said that name, form and action are both different and non- 
different from the Absolute, (B,B,V, I,vi,U6 ),,, 

And there are more passages in this vein, such as: 'There 
is another of these great luminaries (Bhart^-prapanca) who ex¬ 
plained the relation as follows,,,' (B,B,V, II,i,2l), 'Stu¬ 
dents must examine these two views (those of Sankara and 
Bhartyprapanca) and accept whichever seems to them best' 

(B,B,V, II.i,255), 'A certain person who regarded himself as 
a great expert in the Upanishads invented an interpretation of 
his own, with great ingenuity, and spoke as follows, quite 
without any understanding of what the Upanishads actually 
mean' (B.B.V. II.ii.90). 'There is another Absolutist 
(brahma-vadin) who explains the example (of the spokes, hub 
and felly of a wheel given at Byhadara^aka II.v.15) differ¬ 
ently in order to suit his own dogmas about the Self consti¬ 
tuting a whole and so forth' (B.B.V. II.v.6Tj cp. M.V,86 ,U). 
'Here, a certain great genius taught, as a special piece of 
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wisdom supplied free hy Vai^vanara, that a person is not final¬ 
ly liberated even when he has been liberated from his two 
bodies' (B.B.V. Ill.ii.Ul). 'Therefore the whole doctrine that 
the Absolute is both one as a collective unity and many as the 
differentiated parts is a mere superstition. It may be a spe¬ 
cial piece of wisdom supplied free by Vai^vanara, but it does 
not obey the rules of reason' (B.B'.V. IV.iii.ll 87 ). 'Depend¬ 
ing (not on reason but) on a free donation of wisdom from 
Vai^vanara...' (B.B.V. IV.iv.39l). 'This was the explanation 
given by that august sage, the great Bhart^-prapahca, supported 
neither by the Veda nor by reason' (B.B.V. IV.iv.Ul2). 'He 
explained it otherwise with marvellous ingenuity...' (B.B.V. 
V.i.28). 

In these and other passages, the doctrine of Absolutism as 
infected with plurality, and the doctrine of liberation throu^ 
a combination of knowledge and activity were tirelessly mocked 
and criticized in hundreds of ways. When Suresvara repeatedly 
specified the true nature of the Self or Absolute as ’neither 
transcendent nor immanent' he probably had Bhart](‘prapahca in 
mind — Bhartqi'prapanca who held that the Absolute was a unity 
as a collective whole and a plurality as a system of inter¬ 
related parts (B.B.V. I.iv.529,656,1445; II.i.88,361; Il.iii. 
12;II.iv.l4; II.iv.411,473; III.ix.156; IV.iii.368; IV.iv.569, 
846-7,1298; V.i.lO). 

Putting all this together, it seems more reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that Bhart:cprapahca was singled out as the chief opponent 
to be refuted. And there is another related point that re¬ 
quires investigation. If Bhart:|^prapanca*s V^tti on the B]|fhad- 
araqyaka was so well known in Mai^^ana's day, why is it that 
that meticulous philosopher did not so much as vouchsafe it a 
glance? As I am not myself able to settle this doubtful ques¬ 
tion, I just raise it and offer it to philologists and his¬ 
torians, while we ourselves will carry on with the matter in 
hand. 


109 BECAUSE THE UNITY AND SOLE REALITY OF 
THE SELF EXPRESSES ITSELF BY NATURE 
AS AWARENESS, IT IS SELF-EVIDENT 

The revered Commentator pointed out that the Self was self- 
evident. He said, 'The Self is not a thing that supersedes 
anything else; for it is self-established and self-manifest. 
The means of knowledge belong to it. It does not depend on 
them to establish its existence'(B.S.Bh.II.iii.7, M.V.28,3). 
'We do not base our doctrine of the unity and sole reality of 
the Self on the autlioritative means of knowledge, since the 
Self Is bare immediate awareness by very nature. So we shall 
show later that no means of knowledge apply to it. The means 
of knowledge themselves rest in and depend on awareness' — 
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this text of Suresvara (N.Sid. 1.89) shows that his teaching 
fully agreed with ^rl Sankara on this point. In many places 
in the Vartika it is pointed out that the presence and also 
the absence of means of knowledge can only be established by 
the Self as awareness, and that the Self is self-evident. For 
instance there is the verse 'Knower, knowledge, known and cer¬ 
titude all depend for their establishment on the presence of 
the Self. On what, then, could the Self depend for its own 
establishment?'(B.B.V. I.iv.870), and there are many other 
similar texts (e.g. B.B.V. II.i.552,III.iv.91,IV.iii.l91-6, 
IV.iii.891...). 


110 METAPHYSICAL IGNORANCE 
IN SURESVARA 

The revered Commentator, it is well known, said: 'Superimposi- 
tion thus defined the wise call Ignorance* (B.S.Bh.1.1.1, 
intro.,cp. M.V.p.19).Maij^ana, for his part, spoke of 'natural 
(beginningless) metaphysical Ignorance* in the Individual souls 
(B.Sid. p.l2). But he posed the alternative, 'either non- 
apprehension or false apprehension' (B.Sid. p.9), and then ex¬ 
pressed a preference by saying 'Ignorance is positive error' 
(B.Sid. p.ll, cp. M.V.92). He also said, 'Because both Igno¬ 
rance and the individual soul are beginningless,.like the 
cycle of seed and sprout, it follows that the question of cir¬ 
cular argument does not arise* (B.Sid. p.lO, cp. M.V.94,1). 
Bhart^prapahca said, 'Ignorance is failure to realize "I am 
all"' (M.V.82). It arises of its own accord, like desert 
places on parts of the surface of the earth (M.V.79,1,note). 

The sentences referred to %n Sri Sankara^s Commentary when he 
was considering Bharti^rapanca^s doctrine have been given in 
very summary form here. But they are dearly reported in 
Suresvara*s Vartika and quoted in the sub^commentary there, 

* Ignorance is a power of the Lord^ even though '^natural (un¬ 
caused)**, Therefore^ when it is manifest^ it affects only a 
part of the Lord and has its seat in this individual soul* 
(Anandagiri on B,B,V, II,Hi,122), *As deserts and the like 
occupy some places on the earth only^ and are not universal 
attributes characterizing the whole surface of the earth 
avexywhere^ so Ignorance is not an attribute of the supreme 
Principle* (Anandagiri on B,B,V,II,iii,124), 

Suresvara, however, says that metaphysical Ignorance is ab¬ 
sence of knowledge and the effects of that. It is established 
through one's own direct experience, not through means of 
knowledge or proof. Since it is established through immediate 
experience alone, it escapes the grip of the various means of 
knowledge. For it is 'established only through lack of re¬ 
flection', Suresvara says this repeatedly. 'Failure to 
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realize that one's own Self is the sole reality is called 
Ignorance. Its seat is the Self, as immediate experience. It 
is the seed of transmigration. Its destruction constitutes the 
liberation of the soul' (N.Sid. 1.7). 'The effects of Igno¬ 
rance are "established only through lack of reflection" even 
like Ignorance itself. Therefore, when Ignorance is destroyed, 
the whole world is destroyed and is turned into pure Conscious¬ 
ness' (B.B.V. I.iv.l329). 'As metaphysical Ignorance is estab¬ 
lished through immediate experience only, just like the imme¬ 
diate experience "I am the Absolute", so, when destroyed 
through the rise of an authoritative cognition, it dissolves 
and turns into the Self (S.V.177). These texts show that 
Ignorance is occasionally declared by Suresvara to be subject 
to cancellation through the authoritative means of knowledge. 

We shall here quote some further verses from the Vartikas to 
throw light on this. 

(1) The sole cause here is impermanent Ignorance, which means 
•I do not know'. It is established (not by any authoritative 
means of knowledge but) only through one's own experience of 
it, like the owl's experience of night by day. (T.B.V. II.176) 

The phrase 'cause here' means the cause of apparent delimita¬ 
tions superimposed on the Self, 

(2) He who would wish to see Ignorance with the sight pro¬ 
duced by the authoritative means of knowledge is like one 
hoping to see the darkness in the depths of a cave with a lamp. 
Whatever appears here in the world as 'not-self is a result of 
Ignorance. Hence it is also called Ignorance. But knowledge 
has only one form, that of the Self. Ignorance has no other 
nature but failure to apprehend the Self. Ignorance is non¬ 
knowledge' in the sense of 'the opposite of knowledge', as a 
'non-friend' is the opposite of a friend. The conception will 
always be intelligible in this sense. (T.B.V. II.1T7-9) 

The nature of Ignorance as not-self is simply non-perception 
of the Self, Non-perception of the Self is called Ignorance 
(avidydj literally non-knowledge) because it is the contradic¬ 
tory of knowledge (as 'non-cat'^ in logic^ is the contradictory 
of 'cat'), 

(3) Nor can the theory that Ignorance arises spontaneously 
from the supreme Self, like desert places appearing here and 
there on the surface of the earth, be correct. If Ignorance 
arose from the supreme Self, it would mean that liberation 
would be impossible. Or if Ignorance were destroyed, then on 
this theoiy it would imply the destruction of the Self, the 
erroneous doctrine of the Buddhists. (B.B.V. II.iii.l30—l) 

These two terses were composed to refute Bharti^rapahca, 
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111 OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE 

SUBJECT OF METAPHYSICAL IGNORANCE 

In the course of reflecting on the topic of the cessation of 
Ignorance, the following hypothetical objection was raised in 
the Brahma Slddhl. 

(1) Since the Absolute is eternal, its essence is indestruc¬ 
tible, Ignorance, therefore, (which requires to be destroyed) 
cannot be of the nature of the Absolute. Ignorance must either 
be or not be different from the Absolute. If it is not dif¬ 
ferent, what co\ild there.be in it that could be destroyed? So 
let \xs say that Ignorance is mere non-apprehension, ift could 
not then be.anything different from the Absolute.,.. But 
knowledge which puts an end to Ignorance, is eternally present 
in the Absolute. And nothing else apart from the Absolute 
exists,.,. If, on the other hand, metaphysical Ignorance were 
positive wrong apprehension, then how could it be brou^t to 
an end? For we have now pointed out how such a theory has de¬ 
fects , whether Ignorance be taken as being of the nature of 
the Absolute or not of its nature. (B.Sid. pp.8-9, summarized) 

The answer given to this objection was as follows. 

( 2 ) Ignorance is not part of the nature of the Absolute, nor 
is it a second thing over against it, nor is it €Q.together un¬ 
real, nor is it real. That is why this Ignorance is called 
Maya and a false appearance. If it were the nature of any¬ 
thing, then, whether different from that thing or not, it would 
be perfectly real and so would not be Ignorance. But if it 
were totally unreal, like a flower’supposed to be growing in 
the sky, it would not enter into experience. So it is inde¬ 
terminable (either as real or unreal, B.Sid. p.9)...» If the 
matter is conceived thus. Ignorance may be taken as belonging 
to the individual souls, regarded as different from the Abso¬ 
lute, without the defects complained of by the opponent, 

(B.Sid. p.lO, summarized) 

On the same topic, an objection is quoted from the ^loka 
Vartika of Kumarila. 

( 3 ) If Ignorance were the true nature of anything, it could 
not be extirpated ever. For what exists naturally can only be 
destroyed by the advent of some different external factor. But 
those who claim that all is the one Self^cannot admit the ad¬ 
vent of any different external factor. (S.V. Sambandhak§epa 
Parihara 85 - 6 ; cp. M,V.95, intro.) 

The refutation of the objection by Mai^^ana is through appeal 
to the indeterminability of Ignorance, But Ignorance is never 
found referred to as indeterminable anywhere in Suresvara*s 
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Vartika. It is there accepted as being of the nature of non¬ 
apprehension, expressed as the feeling 'I do not know*. So wo 
must think how this objection would have been met by Suresvara. 
In this connection, the following verses are worthy of con¬ 
sideration. 

(U) Though this metaphysical Ignorance is natural, it is mani¬ 
fest only on account of the Self as immediate experience. It 
is o\isted and destroyed by knowledge, as darkness is destroyed 
by the rise of the sun. Beginningless Ignorance is seen to be 
destroyed in an instant by metaphysical knowledge, which has a 
beginning in time. We do not.accept that such knowledge re¬ 
quires re-affirmation. Though this our inmost Self is thus 
self-l\jminous and is the Witness of all Ignorance and its ef¬ 
fects, yet it is not properly known before metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge has arisen through the upanishadic discipline, as our own 
immediate experience (of *I do not know') indicates,(S.V. 
1088 - 90 ) 

Here is what the passage«means. Ignorance is natural, for we 
have the Immediate experience 'I do not know*. And we see 
everywhere in experience how prior absence of knowledge is re¬ 
moved once and for all through adventitious knowledge, without 
there being any question of the need for re-affirmation of such 
knowledge. Nor should one raise the objection ’How could there 
be Ignorance in the Absolute, which is knowledge by nature?' 

For before the rise of metaphysical knowledge through the upa¬ 
nishadic texts as administered by a Teacher, the Self can ap¬ 
pear (through Ignorance) both as the ignorant one and as un¬ 
known, though itself the Witness of all knowledge and Ignor¬ 
ance. And so in this way our metaphysical Ignorance, even 
though natural (and so beginningless), is brought to an end by 
the adventitious metaphysical knowledge arising from the Vedic 
texts. Nor should one raise the objection, 'How can this be 
so, if nothing apart from the Absolute exists?' For we accept 
all experience as it comes before the rise of metaphysical 
knowledge. 

Very well. But how do we explain how Ignorance could be 
established by immediate experience? And if it can be shown 
that it is so established, how could it be that defects are 
not introduced into the Absolute through contact with Ignor- 
rance and its effects? And how could it, if established by 
immediate experience, be brought to an end? On this subject 
we have the following verses. 

(5) Everyone, even children, will express their natural Igno¬ 
rance based on experience when asked about something of which 
they have no knowledge. They will say, 'I do not know any¬ 
thing about it*_ In regard to things that are entirely be- 

yond the range of experience, like things on the roof of the 
Himalayas, waking experience is thus no different from 
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dreamless sleep. There is no break here in experience itself, 
as ve have the experience 'I do not know’. And when we see some¬ 
thing that formerly we did not see, (there must have been ex¬ 
perience of not seeing since) we know afterwards ’Formerly I 
did not know it’. (S.V.993,995-6) 

In things that are totally beyond the range of experience^ one 
knows from one’s own experience of ’I do not know’ that they 
are not known. This is established firsts and then Suresvara 
goes on to show how a person may say of something he now seesj 
’Up to noWj I did not know it’. The idea is to show that all 
Ignorance is established by experience, 

(6) Ignorance is established by one’s own experience, even 
though the Self is free from Ignorance. Before the rise of 
the knowledge that all is the one Self, we have the experience 
’I do not know’. (B.B.V. I.iv.2l6) 

In that in which,becjawse it is of the very nature of immediate 
awarenessi there can be no Ignorance^ there is nevertheless^ 
before the rise of metaphysical knowledge of the Self^ the 
notion established through immediate awareness ’I do not know 
myself’, 

(7) That principle (the Self) is self-revealed. Therefore it 
is ever free from Ignorance. That which is ever free from 
Ignorance is free also from the impurities that spring from the 
latter. (B.B.V. I,iv.213) 

The meaning is that the Absolute is not touched by Ignorance 
or its effects because it is ever self-evident to itself, 

(8) He who has known the Self in its true nature knows that 
its connection with Ignorance is impossible in past, present or 
future. It is then seen that the notion that the pure Self was 
connected with anything else was only established thro\i^ lack 
of reflection. (B.B.V. I.iv.217) 

The enlightened one who knows the Self in immediate experience 
has the conviction ’Ignorance is impossible in me in past^ 
present or future’, The notion of connection with Ignorance 
was established only through lack of reflection — that is the 
meaning. The fact that Ignorance and its effects are estab¬ 
lished only through lack of reflection is often mentioned in 
the Vartika^ for example in such places as: B,B,V, I,iv,1170j 
1329^1341; II,Hi,192^224; III,iv,131; III,v,42; III,viii,31; 
IV,iv,307, 

(9) Merely from the rise of the correct idea from the text 
'That thou art', one finds that Ignorance, together with its^ 
effects,never existed in the past, does not exist now, and will 
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never exist in the future. And so it is not possible to show 
by authoritative means of knowledge that Ignorance belongs to 
the Self, or to explain its nature or indicate its source. For 
its sole existence is our experience of it. He who is afflic¬ 
ted with Ignorance cannot determine the truth about that Igno¬ 
rance. It is only one who has experienced the final reality 
who can make the discovery, by reference to that, 'Ignorance 
does not exist'. (S.V.183-^,179) 

The cessation of Ignorance is only intelligible if Ignorance 
is seen to be established only through lack of reflection. It 
is only through the vision of one who has known the Self that 
one can say^ 'It does not exist'^ because only after such 
vision will one have seen that^ unlike the Selfj Ignorance is 
not self-established. And sc, from the standpoint of vision 
of the final truths questions such as 'What is the nature of 
Ignorance?' or 'Where did it come from?' are simply not raised 
(as it is known that Ignorance had no existence). 

In the view of Suresvara, lack of metaphysical knowledge is 
the cause of transmigratory experience. Therefore he lays it 
down: 'Failure to realize that one’s own Self is the sole 
reality is called metaphysical Ignorance. Its seat is the 
Self as immediate experience. It is the seed of transmigra¬ 
tion. Its destruction constitutes the liberation of the soul' 
(N.Sid. 1.7). 

On this point, the MImaipsakas and others raise an objection. 
'Absence of authoritative knowledge may assume one of three 
forms — wrong knowledge, absence of knowledge or doubt. Two 
of these, (wrong knowledge and doubt), being positive reali¬ 
ties, are explicable as due to some defect in the factors of 
knowledge' (Kumarila, ^.V. Codana Sutra 54). Basing them¬ 
selves on this text from an acknowledged authority, they hold 
that erroneous knowledge, being a positive reality, can func¬ 
tion as a cause, but that mere lack of knowledge cannot be 
regarded as the cause of transmigratory experience, because it 
is not a.positive reality. This was probably the reason why 
Acarya Ma^cjana laid the main emphasis on positive erroneous 
knowledge as the nature of Ignorance, remarking, 'Non¬ 
apprehension, being a non-entity (abhava), cannot be the cause 
of anything' (M.V.92, intro.). Against this, Suresvara argued 
as follows: 

(lO) Are you saying that, in the case of error, what is ne¬ 
gated by %n authoritative means of knowledge is reality? If 
reality were negated thus, what would be left for an authori¬ 
tative means of knowledge to know?.., How could false knowl¬ 
edge be reality? The false is not the real. To speak of 
knowledge being false and yet being reality — that could only 
come from a great genius like Kumarila.^ Even if the erroneous 
notion of a snake or the like in regard to a rope were taken 
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as a reality in itself, it would still be unreal appearance 
when identified with the rope, and, as such, would be contra¬ 
dicted and cancelled by knowledge of the latter. If erroneous 
knowledge had a cause, as it does in Kumarila’s theory, then 
he ought to be able to state that cause. If he were to say it 
was a real effect but had no cause, that would be laughed out 
of court even by children.... The fact is that in the triad 
'absence of knowledge', 'wrong knowledge* and 'doubt*, 'absence 
of knowledge* is the caxise and the other two are its effects. 
(B.B.V. I.iv.U23,U25-7,1368) 

]ffhat is argued here is that erroneous knowledge is an unreality 
dust tike (that non-entity) absence of knowledge. That is why 
it can be contradicted and cancelled by authoritative knowl-^ 
edge. Since erroneous knowledge can only arise as a result of 
absence of knowledge^ the Mimamsakas ' objection was incorrect, 

112 THE TREATMENT OF IGNORANCE BY SRI 

saiJkara and sure^vara compared 

In the introduction to his Brahma Sutra Commentary, Sri Sankara 
declares that erroneous cognition is superimposition. He says: 
'And yet, though these two principles (Self and not-self, pure 
subject and object) are utterly distinct in nature, there is a 
failure to distinguish one from the other, and each, together 
with its attributes, is superimposed on and identified with the 
other. And from that there results this natural worldly ex¬ 
perience, based on erroneous knowledge and involving a syn¬ 
thesis of the real with the false, which expresses itself as 
"I am this" and "This is mine"' (M.V.22,4). He also says, 
'Superimposition is of the nature of a false idea' (B.S.Bh. 
I.i.l, intro, ad fin,). And he declares metaphysical Ignorance 
to be that very erroneous cognition, synonymous with superim¬ 
position. 

In Suresvara's Vartika, however, metaphysical Ignorance is 
said to be non-discrimination, of the nature of lack of or 
absence of knowledge. For example, we have: 'The relation 
between the Self and Ignorance of the Self is held to be that 
between 'the Self and 'being constituted by the Self without 
being aware of the fact'. This fundamental failure of discri¬ 
mination, called Ignorance of one's true Self, is said to be• 
the cause of (the apparent existence of all) the creatures of 
the world' (B.B.V. I.iv.381). A further verse was added to 
indicate that absence of knowledge was the one core of errone¬ 
ous knowledge. 'Absence of knowledge, constantly present as 
it is, is identical with erroneous knowledge; as cause and 
effect, they are constant concomitants* (B.B.V. I.iv.386). And 
he makes his view clear with the verse, 'From doubt we deduce 
absence of knowledge. From wrong knowledge we deduce the same. 
If we are asked, 'What is the essence of doubt and wrong 
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knowledge?' we reply 'Their essence is absence of knowledge' 
(B.B.V. I.iv.440). 

The revered Conimentator Sankara had declared openly that the 
sole purpose of the Upanishads was to put an end to superimpo- 
sition, saying 'And the entire upanishadic teaching is begun 
to communicate knowledge of the sole reality of the one Self, 
and thus to put an end to this superimposition, the cause of 
all evil' (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro, ad fin,). But Suresvara re¬ 
versed this view and stated his own view very clearly as fol¬ 
lows: 'When right knowledge arises it cancels and contradicts 
absence of knowledge. When that has been cancelled, there is 
no need for further efforts to cancel positive erroneous cog¬ 
nition. The fact that a false cognition can be cancelled is 
only so because it implies absence of knowledge. How can 
false cognition harm us when its root has been destroyed?' 
(B.B.V. I.iv.437-8) So the question arises which view is bet¬ 
ter, and I shall explain what appears to me to be the truth in 
this matter. 

The revered Commentator said that failure to discriminate 
the Self and the not-self was the cause of their mutual super¬ 
imposition. But in saying this he was only concerned with the 
mind functioning as the basis of empirical experience. For he 
says, 'Through the failure to distinguish one from the other 
(Self and not-self)... there results this worldly experience 
based on wrong knowledge' (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.). In his Gita 
Commentary, too, we find the words, 'a "conjunction" which is 
in fact (not a real conjunction but) a mere mutual superimpo¬ 
sition of the Field and the Knower of the Field (M.V. p.35) 
together with their attributes, a superimpostion that is con¬ 
ditioned by a failure to discriminate two utterly distinct 
entities one from the other' (Bh.G.Bh.XIII.26, cp. M.V.251,6). 
In ordinary worldly experience, superimposition of silver onto 
a piece of shell occurs when there is failure to discriminate 
between the two phenomena, shell and silver. When the revered 
Commentator said that our mutual superimposition of Self and 
not-self was conditioned by a failure to distinguish between 
the two, he was assuming for purposes of exposition that the 
same thing that happens in the case of the shell-silver error 
happens also in the case of that superimposition of Self and 
not-self that conditions all empirical experience. But the 
two cases are not the same. In the case of the worldly ex¬ 
ample, the one who saw the silver was already established as 
an individual empirical experiencer before he saw it. In the 
case of the mutual superimposition of the Self and not-self, 
however, the Self is not already established as an individual 
experiencer before that superimposition is made. The Self, 
at that stage, is not (yet an individual experiencer and so 
not) yet in a position to 'fall to discriminate Self and not- 
self . So we cannot speak of any such failure to discriminate 
as the cause of the mutual superimposition of Self and not- 
self. For the teaching is that becoming an individual 
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eT^erlencer can only occur through the said superimposition. 

It follows that (in the case of this initial superimposition 
that makes all others possible) it was not intended to assert 
real temporal sequence between non-discrimination and superim¬ 
position, but only logical sequence according to the concep¬ 
tions of the human mind — the conception of superimposition 
implies the conception of non-discrimination as its logically 
prior condition. 

As for the objection that there are no exceptions to the 
rule that absence of knowledge is the cause of all empirical 
phenomena, because wrong knowledge is its effect — this objec¬ 
tion may be answered on similar lines as follows. The whole 
notion of cause and effect, we may say, falls within superim¬ 
position. For until superimposition had itself already come 
into being, it could not set up temporal or causal sequence, ■ I 
which depend on superimposition. 

Hence our own view is that, in relation to the Self, all 
appearance of non-apprehension, doubt and wrong-apprehension is 
Itself superimposition, and that in this context there is no 
occasion to enquire into the nature of its material or effi¬ 
cient cause, as there might be in the case of the incidental 
superimpositions that occur in the course of empirical experi¬ 
ence. For the revered Commentator says, 'Thus this natural 
(i.e. uncaused) beginningless and endless superimposition, 
which is of the nature of false supposition...' (B.S.Bh.I.1.1, 
intro, ad fin.) 

And Suresvara accepts this same view, but expresses it in a 
different way by saying 'Absence of knowledge, constantly pres¬ 
ent as it is, is identical with erroneous knowledge' (B.B.V. 
I.lv.386, cp. M.V. p.311). So one should not suppose that 
there is any fundamental difference between* the two systems on 
this head. When the matter is examined in this light, it is 
fair to see Suresvara's treatment of non-apprehension and 
false apprehension as directed only to refuting a particular 
form of the theory that metaphysical Ignorance was erroneous 
cognition — the form in which that doctrine was advanced by 
another school (that of Maq^&na). But wrong apprehension, 
non-apprehension and doubt can only occur in the case of an 
individual experiencer (i.e. within the realm of superimposi- 
tion). Such is our own view of the matter. 


113 ENQUIRY INTO THE SEAT OF IGNORANCE 
AND THE OBJECT WHICH IT CONCEALS 

The Brahma Siddhl raises the question 'To whom does metaphysi¬ 
cal Ignorance belong?' and answers 'We say "It belongs to the 
individual souls’" (B.Sid. p.lO). We have already examined 
this view (M.V.94;95). Bhart^prapanca held that metaphysical 
Ignorance springs spontaneously from the Absolute, and, modi¬ 
fying a portion of the latter, has its seat in the Individual 
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soul. It is, however, a characteristic of the not-self. Listen 
now to the words of Suresvara. 

(l) Now, Ignorance cannot exist in the void. It must always 
he Ignorance of someone about something. Further, we have al¬ 
ready established that two categories exist, and only two, the 
Self and the not-self, From this it follows that the seat of 
Ignorance (the conscious being which Ignorance affects) cannot 
be the not-self. For the very nature of the not-self is Igno¬ 
rance, and Ignorance cannot affect Ignorance. Even if it 
. coxild, what difference wotild the rise of Ignorance in Ignorance 
bring about (that we could say that it was an event at all)? 

Nor is;the attainment of knowledge possible in the not-self, 
that one could argue that there must have been some contradic¬ 
tory Ignorance in the not-self (for it to negate). Further, 
the not-self is born of Ignorance. It is absurd to suppose 
that that which is logically and causally prior can only exist 
supported by and dependent on its own effect. Nor, again, has 
the not-self any form independent of and different from Igno¬ 
rance, whereby it could serve as its seat and support. 

These argiaments (which refute the possibility of the not- 
self serving as the seat of Ignorance) also show that it can¬ 
not be the object conceeiled by Ignorance either. Therefore the 
not-self is neither the seat of Ignorance nor the object con¬ 
cealed by Ignorance. 

Hence we conclude, as the only remaining alternative, that 
it is the Self alone.which is both the seat of and the object 
concealed by Ignorance. All of us have the experience 'I do 
not know', and in the Veda we hear * I am only a knower of the 
mantras, my lord; I do not know the Self (Chand.VII.i.3). 

(Nor do the arguments which tell against the not-self as 
seat of Ignorance apply to the Self.) The Self, indeed, is 
not identical with Ignorance, since its nature is pure Con¬ 
sciousness. Moreover, (the rise of) Ignorance in the Self 
produces a difference in the form of an obscuration of knowl¬ 
edge. And attainment of knowledge is possible because the 
Self is the source of knowledge. Nor has the Self the charac¬ 
teristic of being an effect of Ignorance, (which, as we have 
seen, prevented the not-self from functioning as its seat); 
for it is rock-firm and raised hi^ above all change by nature. 
And finally, the conscious Self has a form and existence inde¬ 
pendent of those of Ignorance, whereby it can serve as a seat 
for the latter. Hence we conclude that it is the Self alone 
that is affected by Ignorance. 

What, then, is the object concealed by this Ignorance per¬ 
taining to the Self? The Self is that object. But is it not 
a fact that Ignorance is incompatible with the Self, since the 
latter is of the very nature of knowledge, auid is without 
differentiation (so that it cannot serve as a seat for Ignor¬ 
ance, which would imply a distinction between the seat and the 
thing seated)? And is it not the case that the Self gives 
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rise to knowledge, and is contradictory to Ignorance in other 
ways too? 

To this objection we reply that Ignorance is compatible 
with the Self. For in reality the Self remains undifferenti¬ 
ated. It appears to become differentiated into knower, knowl¬ 
edge and known through mere Ignorance alone, just as it is 
through mere Ignorance that the rope appears to become a 
snake — the Self and the rope remaining in reality quite un¬ 
affected. Hence when Ignorance is shaken off there is complete 
absence of all the evils of duality. (N.Sid. III.l, intro.) 

And Suresvara's view is that from the standpoint of the highest 
truth there is no Ignorance for anyone. 

(2) No. The notion that Ignorance has its seat in the Abso¬ 
lute aind belongs to it is itself only imagined in Ignorance. 
From the standpoint of the Absolute, Ignorance can in no way 
exist, (S.V.I76) 

What is here said is that there is no other metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance, with its seat in the not-self, over and above the Igno¬ 
rance seated in the Self that obscures the Self. But this 
does not mean that one can interpret Suresvara to be saying 
that there is no other Ignorance at the empirical level, such 
as Ignorance of shell in the shell-silver error. That would 
disagree with his arguments mentioned several times in the 
previous section (M.V,112) and supported with the usual exam¬ 
ples like the rope-snake, about absence of knowledge being a 
factor (and the fundamental factor) in error, over and above 
the erroneous cognition itself. But from the standpoint of 
the highest truth, there is only one Ignorance, which has the 
Self for its seat and also for the object which it conceals. 
There are not really two different kinds of Ignorance. And 
that is all he wished to say. This will be made clear at 
M.V.115 (where he denies all reality to the silver-error). We 
have already referred at M.V.69,9 to his refutation of the 
doctrine of two kinds of Ignorance. That was said in the 
course of introducing a refutation of the Prasahkhyana Vadins 
(exponents of the doctrine that liberation comes through re¬ 
peated meditation on the texts), whose doctrine was as follows: 

( 3 ) They (the Prasahkhyana Vadins) hold that there are tw 
kinds of Ignorance, natural and adventitious. The adventitious 
kind applies to worldly objects, the natureO. kind to the Self. 
Adventitious Ignorance disappears through the rise of knowl¬ 
edge occurring once, as in the case of the prince brou^t up 
as a forest-dweller and thinking himself to be such, and who 
remembered he was a prince when a minister came to tell him, 
'You are not a forester, you are a prince' • Natural Ignorance, 
though it may be removed thro\i^ the rise of knowledge occur¬ 
ring once, nevertheless returns, as we see from examples of 
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attachment €uid other defects arising from Ignorance once more, 
even in the case of those who have known the metaphysical 
truth. (B.B.V, IV.iv.88l-3) 

This confirms our thesis, as it shows that Suresvara was aware 
of the doctrine of two kinds of Ignorance and rejected it. 

In the same way, in the system of the revered Commentator 
himself, by whom Ignorance is identified with superimposition, 
the Self is the seat of Ignorance just as it is felt to be in 
practical experience (in the form *1 do not know'). But there 
is no occasion for subtle theories about it. For the whole 
notion of knowledge and Ignorance Itself belongs to the sphere 
of Ignorance. On this we might quote the following. 

(U) If you ask 'To whom does this Ignorance belong?' we reply 
'To you who ask this question'. If you then ask, 'But does 
not the Veda say that I am the Lord?' we reply, 'If you are 
awake to this (you will see that) there is no Ignoreince for 
anybody'. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.3) 

(5) It may be asked, 'Whose is this Ignorance?' The reply is, 
'It belongs to him to whom it appears to belong'. (Bh.G.Bh. 
XIII.2) 

(6) The Teacher says: You take that which is the supreme Self 
and which is not subject to transmigration wrongly, and have 
the conviction 'I am subject to transmigration'. You take 
that which does not perform action as a performer of action, 
you take one who does not enjoy empirical experience as the 
empirical experiencer, you take that which alone really exists 
as if it were non-existent. That is metaphysical Ignorance. 
(U.S.(prose) section 50) 

Here also we see that the teachings of ^rl ^ahkara and 
Suresvara are essentially the same. Both take absence of 
knowledge and erroneous superimpostlon as fundamentally one. 


114 THE OPERATION OF THE 
MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE 

The fact of objects being unknown is not established by the 
means of knowledge (perception, inference, revelation, etc.,), 
because it is the Invariable pre-condition before a means of 
knowledge can be applied. If it could be established by a 
valid means of knowledge that an object was unknown, this 
would imply the absurd result that the state of a thing as un¬ 
known would persist for ever (whereas we know that things 
pj* 0 yj^ougXy unknown sometimes come to be known, cp. M.V.114,2 
and 3). For the same reason, it cannot be established by the 
valid means of knowledge that things are in doubt or 
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erroneously represented (since valid knowledge removes the 
doubt and misrepresentation, S.V.688). Indeed, the means of 
knowledge only apply to what is totally unknown (B.B.V. I.iv. 
258). Perception and the rest are means of knowledge precisely 
because they put an end to ignorance of pots and other objects, 
which latter are themselves revealed as unknown only in and 
through (the Self as) immediate experience. Therefore the 
means of knowledge never bear on the not-self without also 
bearing on the supreme Self (S.V.1002). Pots and other worldly 
objects are known only through an authoritative means of 
knowledge, and do not lose their condition of being unknown 
without one. The Self, however, being the self-established 
reality, may be understood to lose its condition of being un¬ 
known directly through the means of valid knowledge (the Vedic 
text) and without an act of cognition producing a resultant- 
cognition, (S,V.1004) 

AYiandagivi explains this verse of Suresvara differently. He 
says: *The Self cannot be known without the help of a cognition 
through the means of valid knowledge (i.e. the Veda)j on ac¬ 
count of its very nature as inmost Self and reality. For it 
is only consciousness in the form of a cognition through a 
means of valid knowledge (as opposed to the Self as pure Con¬ 
sciousness) that contradicts Ignorance. Consciousness in its 
pure form does not do so (since it co-exists with it as its 
Witness) 

This is not in contradiction with the true teaching of the 
system. Nevertheless^ I submit that what Suresvara is really 
saying in the present verse is as follows. Pots and other 
worldly objects established by the empirical means of knowl¬ 
edge depend on the self-luminous cognition resulting from the 
means of valid knowledge to lose their state of being unknown. 
The Selfj however^ loses it directly through the Vedic text 
(M.V.216). It does not depend on a self-luminous 'resultant- 
cognition' from the application of one of the means of knowl¬ 
edge to lose its state of being unknown. For it is non- 
different from right-knowledge by nature. 

In truth, however, what was really not-self could not even 
reach the stage of being unknown. The great philosophers of 
all schools hold that in practical experience ^objects like 
pots are unknown before the rise of the cognition through 
which they come to be known (B.B.V. IV.iii.l58). However, 
there are no distinctions in reality. Hence the word ’being* 
can refer to only one entity, and it is that and that alone 
which is unknown. The individual experiencer and the means of 
knowledge at his disposal are both experienced as appearances 
of a self-luminous entity. And it is that entity which is 
Being, and (because it is the only reality) it is that and 
that alone which is unknown (N.Sid. III.7-8). 

Again, a means of knowledge establishes an object, like a 
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piece of shell that is already existent before that means of 
knowledge is applied. It does not establish the existence of 
anything totally non-existent. But it would have been wrong 
to have said that the illusory silver for which the shell was 
mistaken was existent but unknown, like the shell was. And it 
would have been wrong to have said that the silver was eter¬ 
nally existent but unknown, like the Self, Therefore it is 
wrong, in the case of illusory silver, to say that a means of 
knowledge is applied to remove a special increment of Ignorance 
concealing the silver, over and above the Ignorance that con¬ 
ceals the Self (B.B.V. IV,iii.166-7). It is the unknown shell 
that is wrongly interpreted as silver. In the same way, the 
Self is wrongly interpreted as the not-self by those who have 
not gained metaphysical knowledge. In the example, knowledge 
of the illusory silver is not knowledge through a valid means 
of knowledge, as here the existence of silver independent of 
the illusory cognition is never established. Nor is the 
silver-illusion based on the application of a valid means of 
knowledge to the shell, as Ignorance of the shell is not re¬ 
moved (B.B.V. IV.iv.904). 

In the case of erroneous knowledge of the Self, the phenom¬ 
enon that the silver-illusion example was intended to illus¬ 
trate, no cognitions bearing on the not-self are examples of 
the application of valid cognition. The not-self can neither 
be known nor unknown, any more than the illusory silver can 
(because it does not exist). Nor can the Self be known 
through a valid cognition bearing on the not-self; for a cog¬ 
nition bearing on the not-self will not destroy the Ignorance 
relating to the Self. From the empirical standpoint, however, 
the various means of knowledge give rise to valid knowledge in 
their respective spheres. The application of a valid means of 
knowledge results in cognition (prama), which, because it is 
of the nature of immediate experience, is itself identical 
with the Self. Hence (from the empirical standpoint in which 
they have their play) all the means of valid cognition (appear 
to) communicate knowledge of that Self which is revealed in 
the Upanishads. But that, being self-established, neither 
comes nor goes. It does not stand in need of a valid means of 
knowledge to reveal it (T.B.V. 11.526). We are familiar, 
however, in practical experience with the feeling 'I do not 
know* in relation to it. In this sense we are ignorant of it, 
and the valid means of cognition called the Veda liberates us 
from this Ignorance. Thus when the Ignorance that causes 
practical experience of an individual experiencer and his 
means of knowledge has been destroyed by the knowledge arising 
from the Veda, all the means of valid cognition cease to be 
such any longer. And this means the realization of man’s true 
end (S.V.162,1007). 

Here we subjoin a few verses from the Vartikas illustrating 
Suresvara’s way of examining the valid means of knowledge. 
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(1) The means of valid knowledge do not produce 'unknownness' 
for the very reason that they produce 'knownness'. If they 
produced 'unknownness', what function would valid knowledge 
fulfil? (B.B.V. I.iv.295) 

(2) Our ignorance of anything is a matter of immediate aware¬ 
ness, and invariably ‘precedes valid cognition and ceases with 
it. It cannot, therefore, be established by the means of 
valid cognition. (S.V.686) 

(3) If ignorance of a thing were accessible to the means of 
knowledge, like objects such as a pot, it woxald be real, and 
what was at any time unknown would be unknown for ever. 

(S.V.687) 

(U) We have already stated the rule which shows that erroneous 
cognition and doubt can no more be known through valid cogni¬ 
tion than ignorance can. (The r\jle, namely, that what is 
brought to an end by a valid cognition cannot be an object re¬ 
vealed by that vaJ-id cognition). (B.B.V.I.iv.25T) 

(5) Pots and other objects in the world are knowi only throu^^ 
the valid means of enipirical knowledge such as perception, etc. 
Until they are so known, they remain unknown. But the Self, 
because it is a self-evident reality, must become known with¬ 
out the help of an act of cognition. (S.V.IOOU) 

(6) That (the Self) without taking cognisance of which even 
the empirical means of knowledge could not rightly determine 
the not-self — how can the ritualists deny that the Upanishads 
can communicate knowledge of it? (S.V.551) 

(T) Since every object is unknown before the idea of it first 
arises in our minds, and since (even as unknown), it exists by 
the power of the one reality (sat), it is that reality which 
is (ultimately) the thing that is unknown. The Self, which is 
the reality manifesting itself in both the knower and the 
means of knowledge when aui empirical cognition is being sou^t, 
and which is reveeiled by its own power — that is (always) the 
entity concealed by Ignorance. (N.S.111.798) 

(8) In the case of the illusory cognition of silver in what 
is really a piece of shell, the valid means of knowledge ex¬ 
presses its v€Llidity by revealing the shell and showing that 
the latter existed before the means of cognition was applied. 
But no valid means of knowledge bears on the silver, which is 
not shown to have existed at all. When illusory silver is 
erroneously perceived in a piece of shell, there is no silver 
being revealed by valid cognition to exist in the same way 
that the shell does. There is no silver as a reslity at all, 
either previously unknown, like the shell, or previously known 
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(though imperfectly) like the Self, the real. (B.B.V. IV.iii. 
166-7) 

(9) The illusory silver is only known when the shell is not 
known. In the same way, the not-self can only be known when 
the Self, as immediate experience, is not known (in its true 
nature). Illusory silver cannot be the object of a valid cog¬ 
nition, as its existence, unlike that of the shell, cannot be 
established apart from the cognition by which it is known, 
since it is never established as known in other circumstances. 
Since the illusory silver-cognition does not reveal the shell 
as an object of valid cognition, it cannot be a means of valid 
cognition at all, for lack of an object. The illusory silver- 
cognition cannot be a means of valid cognition for the shell 
any more than it can for silver, as it does not cancel Igno¬ 
rance of the shell or assume its form. And it shoiild be under¬ 
stood that, as in the case of the illusory silver-cognition, 
all apparent means of valid cognition that bear on the not- 
self are not valid means of cognition at all (from the stand¬ 
point of the highest truth). The only exception is that (i.e. 
the supreme metaphysical texts of the Veda) which bears on the 
inmost Self. A person’s inmost Consciousness is experienced 
here in the world as unknown until he is enlightened by the 
(appropriate) means of knowledge (the supreme Vedic texts). 
(B.B.V. IV.iv.901-6) 

(10) But where the cognition is (not of the not-self but) of 
the form and nature of the Self, being pure Consciousness ex¬ 
cluding all else, there is no dependence on any further means 
of cognition. Once this knowledge rises, it never sets. 
(T.B.II.526) 

(11) It is not the case (that if the Upanishads taught the 
sole reality of the transcendent Self the Vedic texts enjoin¬ 
ing rituals would be contradicted). All valid means of knowl¬ 
edge retain their vailidity till knowledge of, the Self. For 
all culminate in, but end with, that. (S.V.162) 

(12) The Ignorance that gives rise to the whole play of 
knower, knowledge and known is cancelled by enli^tenment, 
which is of the nature of identity with the one infinite Self, 
arising from upanishadic texts like 'That thou art'. (S.V.IOO6) 

(13) ' Therefore the Veda is a valid means of knowledge in that 
it destroys Ignorance of the Self. And this is man's hipest 
goal. Such is the view of the wise. (S.V.IOOT) 


115 CANCELLATION OF ILLUSION 
In the course of refuting the (Mimaipsaka) theory that 
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perceptual errors arise from failure to perceive a distinction 
(akhyati-vada), Scarya Ma^fjiana goes on to state his own doc¬ 
trine as follows: 

(1) There could not be the correcting-cognition 'this is not 
silver' if error had been mere non-apprehension, since nothing 
positive can resxilt from a non-apprehension; a non-apprehensicn 
cannot give rise to any idea, as it is a non-existence. On the 
other hand a positive erroneous cognition 'revealing' silver, 
that did not in fact exist, in a nearby perceptible object, or 
a cognition 'revealing' (distant) silver as if it were close, 
would give a positive result (in the form of an idea subject 
to cancellation).... We do not hold that the correcting- 
cognition 'this is not silver' merely negates the existence of 
silver or of an object in contact with the sense of sight. We 
hold that it either denies that the thing in contact with the 
sense of sight is silver, or else denies that it is silver 
that is in contact with the sense of sight. A non-apprehension 
cannot stand as the object of either of these negations, from 
the mere fact of being no more than a failure to apprehend. 

One m\jst therefore necessarily resort to the theory of positive 
erroneous cognition (vip^irita-khyati) if one is to account for 
the fact that there is anything positive to negate. (B.Sid. 
P.IU3) 

And Ma]^(}ana clearly says that the shell is the object of the 
erioneous silver-cognition. 

(2) In erroneous cognition, it is not in its true form as 
shell that the shell stands as object of the silver-cognition, 
for the shell would prompt no activity in its true form. It 
stands in the form of silver, as there is an activity of pick¬ 
ing up founded on that. (B.Sid. p.lUT) 

In Suresvara's Vartika Ignorance is taken as a non-entity 
(abhava). Nevertheless, the doctrine of erroneous perception 
as positive erroneous cognition is clearly approved under a 
different form, as is shown at the beginning of the verse 
quoted above, 'The illusory silver is only known when the shell 
is not known...' (B.B.V. IV.iv.901, M.V.114,9). 

No clear statement is forthcoming from Ma 9 <}ana on the ques¬ 
tion whether or not the illusory silver actually exists. But 
there are verses in the Vartika clearly showing that the sil¬ 
ver is a mere apparition which has no real existence anywhere. 

(3) The hotion 'this silver' does not refer to any real entity 
anywhere. It t\irns out that there was no genuine knowledge of 
silver existing in the shell and that the silver was not a 
genuine 'this' (not a genuine object existing in front of us). 
Some say that, in the silver-illusion, because neither 'silver' 
nor 'this' (as associated with silver) can be shown to exist 
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anywhere else they must exist in the Witness or in the mind. 
But this also we deny. There is no knowledge of any object at 
all here. There is a mere apparition caused by false knowl¬ 
edge. (B.B.V. I.iv.275-6) 

The existence anywhere of a false notion or object cannot be 
proved by valid cognition. The illusory object, the illusory 
cognition, Ignorance itself, the individual experiencer and so 
on — all these are established not by valid means of cogni¬ 
tion but by the immediate experience of changeless Conscious¬ 
ness . 

(U) Therefore an appearance like a memory arises in the mind 
that bears the impressions of previous experiences of silver. 
But it manifests only through the eternal, changeless and 
unitary light of the supreme Self. In Ignorance there is only 
the individual experiencer and his experience — there is no 
real object of valid cognition beyond them. Hence Ignorance 
and its individual experiencer are objects of the immediate 
apprehension of the Witness. There could not even he an in¬ 
dividual experiencer and his empirical experience without the 
support of pure Consciousness (samvit). For, in their true 
nature, the individual knower and his knowledge and its ob¬ 
jects, which together constitute the not-self, are n9thing but 
pure Consciousness. (B.B.V. I.iv.279-82) 

Thus for Suresvara the point of introducing the example of 
perceptual illusions like illusory silver was to show that the 
whole vision of the world was a mere illusion. The illusory 
appearance of the world rises up in the Self when the latter 
remains unknown. Even Ignorance cannot manifest except 
through the support of self-evident pure Consciousness. Such 
manifestation occurs in the absence of deep metaphysical re¬ 
flection. On this point there are the following verses in the 
Vartika. ^ 

(5) Therefore all our familiarity with valid empirical knowl¬ 
edge, with apparently valid eii5)irical knowledge and with in¬ 
valid knowledge (error) — as also with metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance — is made possible by that special means of knowledge 
(the Self) which requires nothing else to ill\amine its object. 
This whole universe of objects that come into being and pass 
away can only be known through this special internal verifi¬ 
able principle, which is self-evident and independent of any 
other means of knowledge. (B.B.V. I.iv.272-3) 

The internal verifiable principle is the ^Self-not-yet-knom\ 
^Ananyamam* means * self-established and independent of any 
other means of knowledge ’, 

(6) This erroneous cognition cannot be correct knowledge 
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corresponding to any object, as it does not relate to any ob¬ 
ject of valid cognition. Because it is known, it cannot be 
said not to exist at all. Because it is directly perceived 
as something actually present, it is not admitted to be a 
memory. (B.B.V. I.iv.27U) 

The erroneous cognition is not an idea corresponding to a reat 
objecti nor is it absence of knowled^e^ nor is it a memory. 

The teaching of this verse is like Sri Sankara's phrase 'the 
false appearance at one place of what had previously been seen 
at another place^ of the nature of (but not identical with) 
memory' (B,S,Bh,I,i.lj intro,). 


116 AUTHORITY OF THE VEDA: 

ROLE OF NEGATIVE TEXTS 

In this way, because the Self has thus been shown to be the 
only entity that is unknown, it must undeniably be accepted as 
being the one thing that has to be known. Thus the Vedanta 
philosophy has a settled and well-demonstrated object of en¬ 
quiry, while other philosophies do not. The fact that the 
Self as immediate experience is a verifiable reality is demon¬ 
strated by all the means of cognition. That very Conscious¬ 
ness which is accepted as the resultant-cognition following 
upon perception and the other valid means of knowledge being 
applied to external objects -- that very Consciousness is ac¬ 
cepted as the subject-matter of the Upanishads, which they 
communicate to the hearer with the authority of a valid means 
of knowledge. 

It is for this reason that we do not accept the Vedic texts 
to be authoritative just because they are Vedic texts. They 
are accepted as authoritative because doubt and wrong knowl¬ 
edge and so forth are impossible in the Self as immediate ex¬ 
perience, knowledge of which they effectively communicate. 

Since metaphysical Ignorance and its effects are only estab¬ 
lished 'through lack of deep metaphysical reflection', it can be 
removed solely by knowledge arising from the texts. 

Nor should one raise the objection, 'Because the Self is of 
the nature of knowledge it can eliminate Ignorance on its own. 
What is the need of any further factor such as Vedic texts?' 
For what removes Ignorance? It is always a valid means of 
cognition, which provides a resultant-cognition which in turn 
removes the 'unknownness' of its object. But the Self is not 
contradictory to metaphysical Ignorance, for as constant and 
eternal awareness it remains in permanent co-existence with 
Ignorance. So what destroys metaphysical Ignorance — and it 
is the only thing that destroys it -- is the Self when it has 
been immediately experienced in its true form through the Veda 
as means of cognition. 

Nor should one think, 'The true nature of the Self has to 
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be settled through logical argumentation, employing the method 
of agreement and difference. Why appeal to the Veda?' For it 
is only in relation to Ignorance that the Self appears to mani¬ 
fest as cause and effect. Its true nature cannot be discovered 
in its manifestation either as effect or cause. So logical 
enquiry by the method of agreement and difference, which treats 
of effects and causes, will not awaken us to a knowledge of 
the true nature of the Self. 

Again, the Self is the Absolute and the Absolute is the Self, 
their identity is the special theme of the upanishadic texts. 
That is not a subject that can be approached by any other means 
of knowledge apart from those texts. Nor should one raise the 
objection: 'If the meanings of the words "Absolute" and "Self" 
are within normal human comprehension it means that they must 
be known through some other means of knowledge apart from ver¬ 
bal revelation, and then verbal revelation could not be an 
authoritative means of knowledge — or else the meanings of 
the words must be beyond normal human comprehension, in which 
case the words "Absolute" and "Self" would be ineffective for 
lack of any acquaintance with their meaning. In either case 
their meaning cannot constitute the theme of the upanishadic 
teaching'. Such an objection is not right. For in fact the 
meaning of the word 'Self is familiar as referring to the es¬ 
sence or true nature of anything, while the term Brahman (the 
Absolute) is familiar as expressing magnitude. A Vedic text 
can therefore very well employ those words to communicate a 
meaning that transcends normal human comprehension, namely the 
Identity of the Absolute and the Self. We have knowledge of 
the deities and heaven and other supernatural matters through 
the texts of the Veda in Just the same way. 

In this connection we find texts like 'That thou art' and 
'I am the Absolute' having pairs of words in subject-predicate 
relation. From this we conclude that the meanings of the 
words in each such pair stand as qualified and qualifier. By 
the process of qualification the element 'the sufferer' (the 
individual experiencer) is eliminated from the meaning of the 
word 'thou', and the element 'not directly known* is eliminated 
from the meaning of the word 'that'. Hence the properly pre¬ 
pared student acquires through these texts knowledge of the 
identity of the Self, Indirectly indicated as the meaning of 
the word 'thou' through knowership and e.gohood (which point to 
the Consciousness of the hearer), with the Absolute, the in¬ 
directly Indicated meaning of the word 'that'. This knowledge 
is immediate experience of that (transcendent principle) which 
Is not the meaning of (i.e. which cannot be directly denoted 
by) any sentence; it is not communicated either by the exclu¬ 
sion or association of word-meanings to form a sentence- 
meaning. Here there is no need of the application of any fur¬ 
ther means of knowledge (once the text has been properly un¬ 
derstood) , since the reference is to Consciousness as the Real, 
and Consciousness in its true nature is super-terrestrial 
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(alaukika), and Reality is of the nature of absolute awareness. 
There can only be dependence on knowledge from some other 
quarter or on something other than the Vedic text in a case 
where the thing to be known is within the scope of some other 
means of knowledge. In this connection, the following verses 
from the B^-hadaragyaka Vartika are relevant. 

(1) That which has ultimately to be known, which is initially 
unknown and which transcends the individual knower and his 
knowledge and its objects — that can be known in this world 
from the Veda and from no other source. (B.B.V. I.iv.339) 

(2) That which has to be known here, and known through the 
Upanishads as the means of valid cognition, is pure Conscious¬ 
ness, which manifests also as the resultant-cognition when the 
empirical means of cognition are applied to external objects. 
(S.V.159) 

(3) Nor do we maintain that the reason for faith in the Veda 
is its own statement that it is of superhuman origin (at Byhad. 
Il.iv.lO); the reason is the impossibility of the usual causes 
of invalidity of statements (human origin, which implies falli¬ 
bility, being accessible to other means of knowledge, etc.) in 
the statements of the Veda. (B.B.V. II.iv.325) 

(U) Metaphysical Ignorance and its effects cannot be proved 
to exist, either if taken as identical with the Absolute or as 
different. Hence we say that it is only established at all 
'for lack of reflection'. The notion that the ether of the sky 
is blue like a lotus-petal by day and then changes to become 
black like the belly of a bumble-bee at night is only accepted 
for lack of reflection. One should see that the whole notion 
of the existence of metaphysical Ignorance and its effects is 
an illusion of the same kind. (B.B.V. I.iv.332-3) 

So we see that metaphysical Ignorance and its effects are inde¬ 
terminable either as the real or as anything different^ and 
they are established (accepted) only for lack of deep critical 
reflection, 

(5) Though enlightened by nature, the Self accepts and toler¬ 
ates not being known, being the only entity able to do so, 
since it is the only entity that is real. It does not destroy 
Ignorance without the aid of a valid cognition. The Self de¬ 
stroys its own Ignorance only when mounted on the pedestal of 
a means of valid knowledge, and not otherwise. The means of 
valid knowledge destroys Ignorance, in alliance with the Self, 
when it bears on reality. (B.B.V. IV.iii.l8l-2) 

The Self as immediate experience is not of itself in contradic¬ 
tion with metaphysical Ignorance, Nor is a mere means of valid 
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cognition on its own able to contradict Ignorance^ unless it 
is applied to its object and issues in a resultant-cognition 
(op. M.V.29j5). That is the meaning. 

(6) Because cause €Lnd effect owe their origin to mere rela¬ 
tive cognition, one cannot find reality in either of them. 

Hence reasoning by agreement and difference, which operates in 
the realm of cause and effect, cannot throw light on the real¬ 
ity taught in the Upanishads. The final reality can be known 
only through the upanishadic texts, the sole means for knowing 
it. (B.B.V. IV.iii.UOO-l) 

The Self is non-dual^ so cause and effect are not real. Hence 
there cannot be knowledge of the Self through reasoning by the 
method of agreement and difference. 

(T) The fact that the true Self is identical with the Absolute 
and the Absolute identical with the true Self is the special 
topic of the metaphysical texts in the Upanishads like 'That 
thou art'; and it cannot be known through any other means of 
knowledge.... The use of the word 'self is current in the 
world and not restricted to that of the metaphysical term 
'Self. Equally, the idea of 'magnitude', conveyed by the 
term used for the Absolute (Brahman, from root byh, to swell), 
is familiar from current use'.' Thus the meanings of the indi¬ 
vidual words of the text 'I am the Absolute' are known from 
worldly experience. What, then, is the obstacle to the forma¬ 
tion of a sentence-meaning that transcends sense-experience 
from these words as juxtaposed in a sentence in the Veda? Even 
the meanings of such technical terms used by the ritualists as 
'unprecedented' (i.e. the occult power of the ritual), 'deity' 
and 'heaven' are known from worldly experience. But in their 
case, too, a special meaning that transcends sense-experience 
is learned from the Vedic texts. (B.B.V. IV.iii.lll5, followed 
by S.V.861-3) 

(8) On our view, that which is not the direct meaning of any 
sentence {viz. the Self or Absolute, which cannot be directly 
denoted by any sentence), is known through immediate apprehen¬ 
sion as the meaning of 'that' and 'thou' through the exclusion 
(of the mutually contradictory parts of the word-meanings) 
that arises thro\igh the words being placed in subject-predicate 
relation. It is the same process as that which occurs in the 
sentence 'Verily, the ether in the pot is the same as the ether 
in the sky'. (N.Sid. 111.9) 

'The ether in the pot is the same as the ether in the sky'. In 
this sentence the words 'pot-ether' and 'sky-ether' are placed 
in subject-predicate relation^ so that their meanings qualify 
one another and the mutually contradictory elements are elimi¬ 
nated. The sentence-meaning that results is a reference by 
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indirect indication to hare ether (not limited either as pot- 
ether or sky-ether), The text ^That thou art* should he 
understood in the same way, *Not the direct meaning of any 
sentence * means that what the sentence indirectly indicates is 
(something infinite and) riot a sentence-meaning that arises 
from exclusion or association and so on (among the word- 
meanings in the manner of normal speech dealing with finite 
objects), 

(8) The fact that the meaning of the word *thou' is not the 
individual so\il (lit. 'the sufferer') is conveyed by its being 
qualified as the Absolute, which is the meaning of the word 
'that'; and the fact that the (transcendent) Absolute, the 
meaning of the word 'that', is intimately known as one's in¬ 
most Self is conveyed by the presence of the word 'thou' next 
to it. (N.Sid. III.10) 

Because of the mutual qualification of the meanings^ the con¬ 
tradictory elements are eliminated. 

(9) The Consciousness and interiority of the Self, raised 
high above all change like a fixed mountain peak, axe not ac¬ 
cidental characteristics introduced from without. They are 
what enables the soul to feel itself as an individual experien- 
cer and an ego. Therefore the Self is indirectly indicated by 
appeal (through the use of the word 'thou') to the soul's sense 
of being an individual experiencer and an ego. (N.Sid. III.11) 


EXPLANATION OF THE MECHANISM OF THE 
NEGATIVE TEXTS GIVEN IN THE VARTIKA 

Here we may take up the explanation given in the Vartika of 
the meaning of the words in the negative metaphysical texts of 
the Veda. Initially we have an account of a theme found in 
dri Sankara's commentaries, the theme, namely, that all this 
realm of name, form and action will have to be negated. And 
this is followed.by its actual negation through the word *not'. 
In this context, we should not suppose that once form, etc., 
have been negated of the Self they might persist elsewhere, as 
'existence*, for instance, when negated of 'pot* may persist 
in relation to 'cloth'. This agrees with worldly experience, 
too, where no form is found to subsist in separation from that 
of which it is a form. And when metaphysical Ignorance of the 
supreme Self has been negated, none of its effects are found 
to persist anywhere. Again, the things that have to be negated 
are not invariably present together with one another, whereas 
the presence of the inmost Self never fails. Hence it is first 
taught that all this world of name, form and action is errone¬ 
ously superimposed on the Self, and then its existence in the 
Absolute is denied, the Absolute itself being (undeniable 
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because) self-established as immediate experience. The word 
'not* can only negate what has to be negated on the basis of 
accepting the existence of the Self. For the Self as pure 
Consciousness is Inseparable from any negation. All that has 
to be negated is dependent for its (apparent) existence on the 
Self, which cannot be negated. Negation, therefore, does not 
imply total non-existence of anything, as non-existence itself 
falls within the realm of that which has to be negated. The 
upanlshadic negation 'neither this nor that', however, extends 
universally; it negates whatever is found, except the Absolute 
or Self, the Witness of all, which latter persists untouched 
(B.B.V. II.lii.183-207). 

But the text 'neither this nor that' is also explained by 
Suresvara in another way. On the second view, although this 
text has the form of a negation, it is not actually a negation. 
For before the occurrence of the text 'And so there is the 
teaching "neither this nor that'" (B^had.II.iii.6), the Abso¬ 
lute had already been established as transcending the gross 
and subtle elements (the entire realm of the empirically know- 
able, cp. T.N. at M.V.79,1). And in the text 'There are two 
forms of the Absolute' (B^had.II.iii.1), the word 'of implies 
that the Absolute is different from (transcends) the two forms. 
From the mere fact that the not-self is not regularly present 
together with the Self (e.g. in dreamless sleep), its non¬ 
existence in the Self has already been proved (so that the pur^ 
pose of the text 'neither this nor that' cannot be to repeat 
that proof, which would amount to a mere tautology). And there 
are other considerations which show that the text 'neither 
this nor that' need not and should not be taken as a negation. 
There is a sense in which the not-self, since it is established 
by perception and other means of valid cognition, cannot be ne¬ 
gated. Even if we accept that in some sense it could be ne¬ 
gated, a mere negation is in itself fruitless. If the text 
(B^had.II.iii.G) were taken thus, it would not fulfil its 
promise of positive teaching (adesa), affirmation of the Abso¬ 
lute. So the correct way to analyse the meaning of 'neti' 

(= na + iti) is to take 'na' (not) as an indirect reference to 
the self-established Self (as that in which the empirical 
knower, knowledge and known are not present, B.B.V. II.lii. 
229), and to take 'iti' as having the force of identifying the 
inmost Self with the Absolute (thereby bringing the Absolute 
within the scope of the possible experience of the hearer in 
the same way as 'That thou art', B.B.V. II.lii.233). This is 
Suresvara's teaching at B^hadara^yaka Vartika II.iii.214-34. 

Here we quote a few more verses illustrating other points 
made in the Vartika. 

(10) That the Absolute is different from the gross and subtle 
aspects of the world (the 'two forms') has already been estab¬ 
lished before the promise of positive teaching (ade^a, Byhad. 
II,iii.6). Therefore this teaching is given to enable the 
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hearer to have direct apprehension that he is the Absolute 
(B.B.V. II.iii.2lU). 

The negative text 'neither this nor that' is not primarily 
concerned with negating what has to be negated (such as the 
gross and subtle aspects of the universe) but with an indirect 
method of communicating the true nature of the hearer. If the 
text merely negated the universe in its gross and subtle 
aspects, and the Absolute were not established by some other 
positive cognition, the result would be a void... (B.B.V. 
II.iii.215). 

The element 'na' (not) in 'na + iti = neti' indicates 
indirectly that principle of Consciousness which is self- 
established without need of a separate means of cognition, in 
which the individual knower, his knowledge and its objects do 
not exist, and which is known through awakening to one's own 
true nature... (B.B.V. II.iii.229). 

The word 'na' (not) indicates that that which has ultimately 
to be known (the Self) is self-established by its own power 
(it is that which is not known through the empirical processed. 
The word 'na' (not) is augmented by 'iti' (this) to form 'neti' 
to show that the Self is the Absolute. The Absolute is here 
indicated by the term 'iti' (because the term 'this' allied to 
'not' negates the gross and subtle aspects of the world which 
appear to characterize the Absolute, leaving the Absolute in 
its pure form identical with the Witness — so Anandagiri). 
(B.B.V. II.iii.233) 

Here it might appear that an objection could be raised. If the 
two forms of the Absolute, the subtle and the gro^s aspects of 
the universe, are denied, why should that be thought to leave 
the Absolute a void? The mere fact that it is beyond the 
scope of all other means of knowledge would not render it a 
void, since it is self-revealed. Even though it is self- 
revealed, might we not wonder if the Vedic texts would not be 
needed to cancel metaphysical Ignorance? But the Vedic text 
'neither this nor that', which negates all that is superim¬ 
posed, exists precisely for this purpose. 

But has not Ignorance been proved to be a distinct prin¬ 
ciple, the cause of what has been superimposed, so that it 
cannot be thus negated? No, we do not accept this. The method 
for expounding the Absolute is that of negating everything that 
has been imagined in regard to it. It is like communicating 
the true nature of the rope by negating the snake and all else 
that has been imagined in it. Knowledge of the true nature of 
the Absolute arises simultaneously with the understanding of 
the negations, so we cannot admit that anything further re¬ 
quires to be done for knowledge of the Absolute once the ne¬ 
gations are understood. To us, therefore, it seems to be mere 
obstinacy to claim that there requires to be a special further 
negation of Ignorance over and above negation of wrong knowl¬ 
edge. 
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Or again, we could happily concur with Anandagiri's gloss 
on B:chadara 9 yaka Vartika II.iii.233, when he says, 'The expres¬ 
sion "neti" is the proof to show that the Witness, indicated 
by the word "not" (i.e. not the individual knower or any fac¬ 
tor in the empirical personality), is the Absolute*. But 
enough of all these subtleties! All the various ways here 
discussed for accounting for the validity of the supreme nega¬ 
tive texts follow the method of false attribution followed by 
subsequent retraction, and hence are acceptable. 


117 PERCEPTION, ETC., CANNOT 
CONTRADICT THE VEDA 

We have already mentioned above (M.V.105) that, like Ma^c^ana, 
Suresvara refuted the notion of difference in order to answer 
the objection that the metaphysical texts of the Veda could 
not be an authoritative means of knowledge since they stood 
in contradiction with other valid means of cognition that con¬ 
veyed a knowledge of duality. Our own view is that Suresvara 
only raised this objection when arguing his position on the 
basis of deliberate concessions to the views of others. For 
elsewhere he refutes in clear terms the doctrine that the dif¬ 
ferent means of knowledge could contradict one another (S.V. 
1076-81; N.Sid. III.86). He‘also refutes the doctrine that 
the various means of knowledge could contradict one another on 
the topic of the unity and sole reality of the Self in the 
course of explaining Sri Sankara's B]|^hadara]^yaka Commentary 
(B.B.V. II.i.588-94; cp. N.Sid. III.96).* Such an author could 
not seriously admit that the metaphysical texts of the Upani- 
shads could stand in contradiction with the deliverances of 
other means of knowledge. He also held that even the Veda was 
an authoritative means of knowledge of the Self only through 
negating Ignorance, not that it could communicate it directly. 
For, as he explained at Sambandha Vartika 999, his view was 
that the existence of the individual experiencer and his knowl¬ 
edge and its objects, along with time and other conditions, de¬ 
pended entirely on the immediate experience supplied by the 
Self. How could any of them affect the Self in any way? 

*(Cp. N,Sid, 111,96^ intro,: speak thus (of the possibility 

of a conflict betij}een Vedic revelation and perception) on the 
basis of a deliberate concession. Otherwise^ we have more than 
once remarked that one means of cognition cannot be contradic¬ 
ted by another*, T,N,) 


118 TREATMENT OF THE TOPIC OF 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 

As in ^ri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary, so in Suresvara's 
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B^hadara^yaka Vartika, the subject of cause and effect is in¬ 
troduced only in order to refute the whole notion of cause 
and effect. There are places in the Vartika where Suresvara 
appears to take Ignorance as the material cause of the world, 
but this is only a superficial view that might occur at first 
sight to one unable to give due consideration to what the 
Vartikas and Nai^karmya Siddhi really intended to say. No 
real existence of cause and effect is in fact admitted, as a 
study of certain parts of Suresvara's works would show. Indeed, 
he states it openly, and also refutes the whole conception of 
cause and effect. 

(1) And the whole uncritically accepted world of duality is 
per se endless, in that it rests on bare Ignorance of the non¬ 
dual Self, as the fancied silver rests on Ignorance of the 
shell. Hence it is Ignorance of the Self which is ultimately 
the cause of all evil. (N.Sid. I.l, intro.) 

Here it might appear at first glance as though Ignorance of 
the Self were being taken as the material cause of duality. In 
reality^ however^ it is decor from an examination of such 
texts as 'Ignorance^ which means "I do not know”' (T,B,V, 

II, 176j op, M,V, 210^1 j 222^1 j note) that Ignorance is a non¬ 
entity (dbhdva) and could not possibly be a material cause, 

(2) Further, the not-self is bom of Ignorance. (N.Sid. III.l, 
intro., cp. M.V.113,1) 

Here again^ one might make the mistake of supposing that it 
was being said that Ignorance was the material cause of the 
not-self. But in fact the preceding sentence has clearly de¬ 
nied the existence of any Ignorance contradicting knowledge in 
the wordsi 'Nor is the attainment of knowledge possible in the 
not-self that one could argue that there must have been some 
contradictory Ignorance (in the not-self for such knowledge to 
negate', cp, M,V,11Z,1), 

(3) For Ignorance is nothing but absence of knowledge, and, 
since the latter is a non-entity by nature, it cannot stand as 
the cause of transmigratory experience. The existent cannot 
spring from the non-existent. (N.Sid. III.7, intro.) 

Here an objector suggests that Ignorance cannot be the cause 
of transmigration, 

(U) Since every object is unknown before the idea of it arises 
in our minds, and since (even as unknown) .it exists by the 
power of the one reality (sat), it is that reality which is 
ultimately the thing that is unknown. (N.Sid. III.7, cp. M.V. 
llU,7, ad init, ) 
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This verse is composed to explain^ against the previous objeo- 
tioKy in what sense Ignorance is a cause^ although it is a 
non-entity. The essence of the reply is that the objection is 
beside the pointy because the actual cause is reality^ the Ab- 
solutSj as unknown. One should ignore the alternative expla¬ 
nation saying ^The Self is concealed by Ignorance as a positive 
force different from mere absence of knowledge * offered by the 
commentator Jhdnottama because it contradicts Suresvara*s mean¬ 
ing, 

(5) Ignorance of the Self is the precondition for the appear¬ 
ance of this magic show of duality, and the Absolute'is called 
the cause mediately throu^ that. (B.B.V. I.iv.STl) 

Duality is here taken as a magic show in the sense of being an 
erroneous supez*imposition. Ignorance is its cause only in the 
manner above explained. The Absolute alone is the cause^ 
through the medium of Ignorance; that is the meaning. One 
should recall here what has been said earlier about the sense 
in which Ignorance is the cause of erroneous knowledge (M,V, 
111^10; 112; 113^2jnote; 113^3), It is clear that the expla¬ 
nation of this verse given by Anandagiri in his sub-commentary 
on this verse goes against the original meaning when he saysj 
* Dualityj whichj like a mass-hynotist 's magic shoWj is accep¬ 
ted as real only for lack of reflection^ must have for its 
cause something which is not a ‘non-entity (as a non-entity 
cannot function as a cause). It requires a material cause 
corresponding to itself (in reality-grade^ i,e, indeterminable 
reality-grade) and has one in metaphysical Ignorance, The Ab¬ 
solute stands as the cause (only) through resorting to that*, 

(6) Thus cause and other such notions are set out only for 
the S€dce of proving the- existence of the transcendent Self. 

They are a device to make the Self available, as one who knew 
the truth proclaimed (G.K.III.I5, cp. M.V.33,4; 75,10). The 
negation of aJLl notions such as cause does not suffice to 
establish non-duality. The negation itself requires to be ne¬ 
gated by the awakening to the homogeneous unity and sole 
reeC-ity of the Self. First there is a thorou^ demonstration 
that all this appearance of plurality has Being for its true 
nature. Then it is taught how Being itself melts into infinity 
as pure Consciousness. (B.B.V. I.ii.27-9) 

Cause and effect and so forth are only established provision¬ 
ally with a view to establish the unborn non-dual Self^ which 
is neither cause nor effect nor absence of cause and effect. 

It is not intended to establish cause and effect as real from 
the highest point of view, Uor is it intended to say that 
non-duality is simply the absence of cause and effect. For 
one becomes awake to the self-revealed principle which is dif¬ 
ferent from any non-entity through negating negation itself^ 
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by couakening to the seZf’-estabtzshed veatity that is its oppo¬ 
site, First it is shorn, by resorting to the hypothesis of 
causation, t}iat the real (sat) is the cause of all. Then even 
the notion of reality (sattva) is eliminated in the non-dual 
homogeneous principle. So the teaching about cause and effect 
is not for the purpose of affirming the existence of cause and 
effect, 

(?) Ignorance, merit and demerit and the impressions of past 
actions lying unevolved in the elements fire, water, earth and 
wind, and dissolved in ether, remaining as existent but not 
manifest — these, together with the Self, form 'The Undevel¬ 
oped Principle'.... It is Ignorance that manifests in the form 
of the objective universe of material objects (vi§va), as it 
is the nature of Ignorance to do so. Hence the Upanishad says, 
'This universe was then (before the projection of the world) 
undifferentiated' (Byhad.I.iv.T)• (3.B.V. I.iv.205-T) 

First the nature of 'the Undeveloped' is explained. Then it is 
declared that it is Ignorance only that appears as the manifest 
and the unmanifest. Hence it is that the Undeveloped Principle 
is sometimes called Ignorance in the ancient texts and, when 
the word Ignorance is used in this special senscj material 
causality can be found attributed to 'Ignorance', The not- 
self, too, is another form assumed by Ignorance, But here the 
clue is given by the phrase 'Hence it (the not-self) is also 
called Ignorance (T,B,V, 11,178, M,V, 110,2), This also is 
only a metaphorical use of the term Ignorance, 

(8) If viewed from the standpoint of the final truth. Igno¬ 
rance and its effects cannot be established as existing either 
through its own power or through that of another. From the 
standpoint of Ignorance it is sometimes referred to by the 
term 'the Undeveloped'. When we reflect on our experience on 
waking from dreamless sleep we say 'I knew nothing', which 
shows that Consciousness is reflected in Ignorance. The ori¬ 
gin, maintenance and dissolution of the world take place in 
the Self as reflected in Ignorance. The Self, as associated 
with Ignorance, is the cause of bodies where Ignorance pre¬ 
dominates, and of conscious beings where Consciousness pre¬ 
dominates. All such distinctions are conditioned by past 
thought, meditation and activity. (B.B.V. I.iv.3^0-2) 

(9) Ignorance is confusion and unconsciousness appearing in 
the reality, the Self, which is in truth ever enlightened. As 
confusion and unconsciousness are found in the not-self, this 
whole world is called 'death'. (B.B.V. IV,iii.U57) 

The text (at Brhad,IV,iii,7) has spoken of 'the forms of 
death', where 'death' means 'Ignorance', Earlier it had said, 
'Darkness (Ignorance) is death' (Brhad,I,iii,28), Suresvara's 
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present verse follows on from that. Confusion and unoonsdous’- 
ness are the nature of Ignorance, And the fact that both of 
these appear even in the not-self is an expression of 'death', 
The verse explains how the term 'Ignorance' comes to be ap¬ 
plied to the not-self, 

(10) The term 'Ignorance* does not mean anything but 'non¬ 
consciousness'. This is confirmed by the Veda (at Brhad.IV. 
iv.3 and U) where the text runs 'having sent this body to 
'Avidya' (= unconsciousness)'. (B.B.V. I.iv.256) 

In this verse Suresvara declares that non-consciousness is the 
essential nature of Ignorance in order to bring out how en¬ 
lightenment and Ignorance are contradictories as Consciousness 
and non-consciousness. His idea is that the Veda intended to 
teach that Ignorance was non-consciousness when it said^ 

'Having•struck down its previous body and sent it to uncon¬ 
sciousness ^ the soul proceeds (after death) to a new body'. 

Here again^ Ignorance is clearly identified with the not-self, 

(11) Texts like 'Darkness (ignorance) is death (light is im¬ 
mortal)' (Byhad.I.iii.28) and 'In the beginning, this imiverse 
was water' (Byhad.V.v.l) show that metaphysical Ignorance is 
continually at work, either in manifest or unmanifest form. 
(B.B.V. I.ii.136) 

The text 'Darkness is deaths light is immortal' (Brhad,I,iii, 
28) refers to Ignorance^ evolved, and manifest as natural knowl¬ 
edge and action. In the text 'In the beginning^ this universe 
was water' (Brhad,V,v»l)^ the word 'water' also refers to 
Ignorance^ but this time the reference is to Ignorance in its 
unmanifest form. That is the meaning of the verse. 

One cannot here accept the statement of Anandagiri^ 'It is 
Root Ignorance only that is referred to by the word "darkness" 
used to explain the term "death"', For it is said that Igno¬ 
rance displays itself either in manifest or in unmanifest 
form. This implies that Root Ignorance^ identified with the 
Unmanifest Frinciple^ is itself a creation of Ignorance, And 
the doctrine of Root Ignorance as accepted by other schools of 
Advaita is nowhere found in the Vdrtika, 

The word 'Root' in the phrase 'Root Ignorance displays it¬ 
self must have entered the received text through a mishearing 
on the part of someone in error^ who was evidently introducing 
his own peculiar theory^ paying no attention to the loud and 
clear statements elsewhere that Root Ignorance was but a par¬ 
ticular form assumed by Ignorance^ namely the Unmanifest Prin¬ 
ciple. Neither was any attention paid to the description of 
Ignorance given in the words 'Ignorance is the feeling "I do 
not know"* (cp. T.B.V. 11.176). 

We may pass this by as incidental. But the following should 
here be noted. Wherever in the Vdrtika there is a reference to 
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Ignorance as a material cause^ this is predicated of Ignorance 
considered as having assumed its form as the non-conscious Un- 
manifest Principle, It is not a reference to it in its own 
characteristic nature as confusion. For the whole conception 
of cause and effect is only mentioned in the Vdrtiha at all to 
show that it is created by Ignorance, From the standpoint of 
practical experience^ on the other handj causality can be ac¬ 
cepted wherever it is found, 

(12) This Illusion (maya) which, though utterly unreal, mani¬ 
fests as name, form and,action — its subtlest form is called 
•Death*. (B.B.V. I. iii. 135) 

Ignorance displays itself here in the world as name^ form and 
action. Its subtlest form^ which may also be called Mdyd^ is 
called *Death\ It had'been said earlier in the Vedic passage 
under comment^ *This was covered over by Death’ (Brhad,I,ii,l), 
Here again^ it is only Ignorance in its form as seed-state of 
the not-self consisting of name^ form and action that is re¬ 
ferred to by the word ’Maya’, And this agrees with numerous 
texts in Sri Sankara’s commentariesj such as ’Name and form, 
imagined through Ignorance as if they were the very nature of 
the omniscient Lord^ indeterminable either as the real prin¬ 
ciple or as anything different from itj the seed of transmigra- 
tory experience and the differentiated worlds are spoken of in 
the Vedi and Smrti as ’’The Power of Maya belonging to the 
Omniscient Lord’” (B,S,Bh,II,i. 14j op, M,V,4Sjl), Anandagiri’s 
remark in his sub-cormentary here^ ’The word Maya is introduced 
to refute those who distinguish between Ignorance and Maya’, 
was made without a proper understanding of the meaning of the 
verse on which he was commenting, 

(13) In this context (of teaching that the world-appearance 
arises *from absence of knowledge of the Absolute) we find the 
clear verse of Gau^apada, which begins, well supported 'by 
analogies, 'As a rope imperfectly perceived... (in the dark is 
variously imagined as a snake or a stream of water or in other 
ways, so is the Self wrongly imagined as this and that* (G.K. 
11.179 cp. M.V.23). That which has no name or form manifested 
(at the beginning of the world-period) through bare Ignorance. 
(B.B.V. I.iv.389-90) 

What the author is saying is: ’On the topic of manifestation 
proceeding from the Undeveloped Principle, one should see from 
the eixplanation of creation given by Gau^ocpdda, with examples, 
that the notion of the world and the Absolute as effect and 
cause must be interpreted as agreeing in every way with the 
analogy of the illusory snake misperceived in the rope’. In the 
same way, the author later (B,B,V, I,iv,44Z) quotes Bhagavatpada 
^rHaxra’s UpadeAa Sahasri XVIII,46: ’Just as the rope-snake, 
(though unreal), possesses being by virtue of the rope until 
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discriminated from ity so also does the complex of the Self^ 
the reflecting medium and the reflection possess being by vir¬ 
tue of the changeless Self^ (until it is discriminated from 
itf^cp, M,V,144^10), 

(lU) Transmigratory experience is taught to be an erroneous 
superimposition on the Self. And, according to the general 
worldly view, there cannot be erroneous superimposition^with- 
out a cause. Therefore, to explain what is the cause, Sri 
Sankara says in his Byhadaranyaka Commentary 'That (Self) 
which is the cause of the whole universe...'. But has not the 
cause already been declared to have been the superimposition 
on the Self, through natural Ignorance, of the notions of be¬ 
ing one who acts, along with action and its results? Yes. But 
the teaching is repeated in a special form intended to refute 
the Sahkhya doctrine that Nature (non-conscious and independent 
of Spirit) is the material cause of the world. The cause of 
the world is the Self, unknown through Ignorance. It is not 
the three 'constituents' (guna) making up Nature spoken of by 
the Sankhyas. (B.B.V. I.iv.U78-80) 

This is an explanation of the passage in Sri Sankara*s Commen¬ 
tary on the Brhadojranyaka (I,iv.7 ad init.j which begins, *This 
Self, for the sake of which all the traditional texts came in¬ 
to being^ on which the notion of being one who acts, along 
with that of action and its results^ are superimposed through 
natural Ignorance^ that which is the cause of the whole worlds 
that which is the true nature of name and form, , There is 
mention here of transmigration^ consisting of the feeling that 
one is acting^ and associated with action and its results, as 
being * superimposition’. The word ’superimposition’ is used 
here to mean the result of superimposition, not the act, ac¬ 
cording to the interpretation ’A superimposition is what is 
superimposed’. The reference (in Sure6vara’s verses) to (the 
worldly view that there must be) a cause of superimposition 
refers to the real substratum on which an imagined entity must 
rest, 

■ Suresvara takes the phrase ’through Ignorance ’ from Sri 
Sankara’s Cormentary, interprets it according to his own system 
as meaning absence of knowledge, and then refers to the objec¬ 
tion that might be raised, ’There cannot be superimposition 
without a (positive) cause’. On his own view, the statement 
’Absence of knowledge is the cause of all the world’ does not 
refer to absence of knowledge alone as the independent cause. 
The cause is the Self as unknown. This, at least, is my own 
understanding of the verses. And then the reply comes, saying 
that there was no occasion for the objection that was raised. 

On the system of the revered Cormentator himself, there is 
no problem about the falsity of transrrngration, consisting in 
the feeling that one is acting, associated with action and its 
results. For he says, ’Transmigration is set up through 
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natural Ignorance in the form of erroneous knowledgeVhere 
he saidj ^That Self which is the cause of all the universe 
that was only to show that^ because the whole universe is 
merely imagined^ the Absolute can only be the cause in the 
sense of being the real substratum on which the imaginations 
are made. There is to this extent a difference between the 
explanations of Ignorance offered by Sri Sankara and Suresvara, 
The two explanations agree basically^ however, as we have al¬ 
ready explained at M,V,112, 

(15) If the effect were taken as different from the cause, 
how could they be cause and effect? They would be known as 
separate, unconnected entities, like the Himalayas and the 
Vindhya mountains. But if the effect were taken as non- 
different, then, since there would be identity, there could 
not be cause and effect. What is actionless cannot function 
as a cause. That which is not the object of action should not 
be called an effect. And that which is void of action cannot 
be a factor of action. Time and action could not be causes, 
as they themselves only exist through that (the Self) in which 
they are due to dissolve. It is evident that what cannot even 
bring itself into being could not bring anything else into be¬ 
ing, whatever its efforts. (B.B.V. II.i.399-^02) 

Here the whole conception of causality is rejected as ratio¬ 
nally indefensible. A’ few verses later SureAvara sums up, 

^And so the creations and withdrawals of the universe down the 
ages are imagined, just as the distinctions of time and space 
are. When you have seen reality, you know that the creation, 
maintenance and withdrawal of the universe are impossible ' 
(B,B,V, 11,1,411, M,V,129,8), And so Suresvara keeps to the 
tradition of the true experts in Vedanta, which says that the 
causality supposed to produce the world is illusory. 


119 THE TREATMENT OF UNIVERSAL 
AND PARTICULAR 

Thus the treatment of cause and effect in Suresvara*s works is 
not introduced to show that the Absolute is the cause of the 
world. Its purpose is actually to refute the whole conception 
of causality by first superimposing the notion of causality 
onto the Self in order to teach the existence of the latter 
(the Self, read atmano ’stitvam), and then refuting causality 
in the light of the Self in its true nature. The case with the 
teaching of universal and particular is similar. The first 
step is to teach the existence of the Self by superimposing 
onto it the notion that it is a universal, in order, in the 
end, to be able to deny that it is characterizable either as a' 
universal or as a particular. Here too, Suresvara follows the 
method of the revered Commentator. Indeed, in the preliminary 
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false attribution of the notions of universal and particular, 
he follows the method of the Upanishad itself, as we can now 
see. 

As the particular beats in a drum-roll cannot be heard sep¬ 
arately from the drum-roll itself, even so the things whose 
existence depends on the Self cannot be perceived separately 
from the Self (B.B.V. II.iv.267-8, condensed). First one has 
the general perception, 'Those are the sounds of a drum', or 
one may hear them in a more specific, but still general, form 
as 'Those sounds arise from the striking of a drum in a special 
way'. But any relatively specific sounds, or particular 
sounds, are only heard as part of their universal, the general 
drum-roll (cp. B.B.V. II.iv.275-80). Again, first one has the 
general indeterminate perception 'pot', after that the speci¬ 
fication 'is', yielding 'existent pot'. And so the original 
general perception is further specified in experience by sub¬ 
sequent particularization (having a long spout, existing at 
such and such a place and time, etc.: B.B.V. II.iv.281). Again, 
each further specification in our knowledge of a universal 
genus is known only as a specification of the universal and to 
the accompaniment of it. And, in the same way, every genus or 
particular is itself known as accompanied by Consciousness 
(clt) imperfectly known. It is superimposed on the Self 
through absence of knowledge of the latter. But the inmost 
Self does not require any external support to establish its 
own existence. The Self beholds the not-self only when it puts 
on the livery of being an individual experiencer. But it ex¬ 
periences Itself as independent Consciousness in its true 
state only. Examples such as the sounds of the conch and lute 
are also given to illustrate the dissolution of all particulars 
everywhere into the one great universal, 'Being'. 

And yet one must remember that in reality no distinction 
into universal and particular exists. For though the univer¬ 
sal is invariably found in the particulars, the particulars 
are not invariably found in the universal. But the universal 
cannot be perceived separately and without being in some way 
related to the particulars. Even if one admitted that unlver- 
sals somehow existed in isolation from particulars, they would 
then become particulars themselves, like 'that particular 
short-horned cow' within the general species cow. And if one 
cannot establish the existence of universals one cannot estab¬ 
lish the existence of particulars either. When one cannot 
establish the existence of either universals or particulars, 
it is vain to talk about a particular falling within a univer¬ 
sal. For the relation of container and contained implies two 
terms. And no relation of distinction or of any other kind 
can be established as holding between universal and particular. 
This is the line taken by Suresvara in his retraction. In this 
connection the following verses are worthy of note. 

(l) The sound of the drum in general is mentioned 
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to exemplify the broad universal as such. The * drum-roll* 
refers to the particulars conceived as the universal in its 
other (i.e. particularized) form. And the reference to * ex¬ 
ternal sounds' (B;*had.II.iv.T) refers to the (impossibility of 
hearing the) particulars alone (conceived as somehow separate 
from the universal). These are the three examples that the 
Upanishad gives (to show that sound in a particular form is 
dependent on sound in a more general form both to exist and to 
be known, so that particular Being, also, depends on more 
general Being both to exist and to be known). (B.B.V. II.iv. 
288-9) 

(2) Nothing whatever can be established by the means of 
valid cognition independently of the notion of Being, whether 
regarded as the same as Being through invariable concomitance, 
or as different from it through independence, or as of the 
nature of non-being. Because there cannot be anything sepa¬ 
rate from Being, there cannot be anything in relation with Be¬ 
ing. And one should understand that, whatever is the case 
with Being, exactly the same is the case with the inmost Self, 
the reaJLity of which is self-revealed, and does not have to be 
established by any separate means of cognition. (B.B.V. II.iv. 
290 - 1 ) 

No reality separate from Being conceived as a universal can he 
established either as in constant concomitance with Being or 
as independent of Being^ or as non-being. This is what the 
example of Being conceived as the highest universal shows. So 
the point is proved by the example of Being conceived as the 
highest universal that there cannot be any relation of Being 
with anything else taken as separate. The meaning is that the 
same non-duality obtains in the case of the self-revealed Self 
(which is noty from the highest standpoint^ a universal), 

(3) The pot is perceived as existent, as having a long spout, 
as situated at a certain place, as existing at a certain time. 
No new object is perceived each time there is a further deter¬ 
mination. (B.B.V. II.iv.28l) 

This is an example to show how all the later determinations 
are contained implicitly in the first indeterminate perception, 

(U) In the same way, everything that is perceived is super¬ 
imposed on pure Consciousness, as it is invariably perceived 
accompanied by that. Everything in the world, whether a uni¬ 
versal or a particular, has Ignorance of pure Consciousness 
as its cause. (B.B.V. II.iv.282) 

(5) There is no other source for the establishment of the 
inmost Self apart from the (self-revealed) inmost Self itself. 
In the case of the not-self, means of valid cognition are 
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required. Even then, the not-self is only known through the 
individual knower, who depends for his own existence on the 
Self. (B.B.V. II.iv.283, with gloss) 

The inmost Self is its om means of valid cognition. The not- 
self is only established at alt through the Self as means of 
cognition, 

( 5 ) The Self can only hehold the not-self when it dons the 
livery of an individual able to act and experience. As pure 
Vision raised above change, it does not behold itself in the 
same way. The not-self, being complex, is known through per¬ 
ception. The Self, being simple, is known throu^ itself in 
the form of knowledge bearing inwards. (B.B.V. II.iv.28U-5) 

The Self as an individual capable of action knows the not-self 
through applying one of the means of valid cognition. The 
Self in its true transcendence knows itself in immediate ex¬ 
perience without recourse to any external means. Moreover^ 
the not-self as known hy the individual knower through his 
means of knowledge is a complex entity. But the Self does not 
enter into composition with any other being. It is known 
through its own Self in the form of knowledge bearing inwards, 

(6) (The whole conception of imiversal and particulars is 
unintelligible.) The universal can no more be identical with 
the particiilars than they can with it. But if the universal 
be taken as distinct from the particulars there can be no 
universal (and hence no particulars either). If a imiversal 
were taken per impossibile as not being in constant concomi¬ 
tance with its particulars (and so as not being identical with 
them), the universal and its particulars would be distinct, 
like an elephant and a rat. But then what we call a universal 
would be a particular among particulars, like a short-homed 
cow in a herd of others. (B.B.V. II.iv.269-70, cp. M.V.130,3) 

* Among particulars ' — that isj it would either be a particu¬ 
lar sub-species among species^ or a particular among particu¬ 
lars. 


120 THE TREATMENT OF THE DISCRIMINATION 
OF THE FIVE SHEATHS 

The view of Sureivara expressed in his VSrtlka Is that the 
teaching about the Five Sheaths (cp. M.V.39), too, is intro¬ 
duced in the Upanishads in order to bring out the nature of 
the Self as the Absolute by first attributing to it posses¬ 
sion of the Five Sheaths, but only with a view to denying them 
afterwards. This method of teaching may be briefly summarized 
as follows. 
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The notion that we are identical with the sheaths is im¬ 
planted in us by an impression arising from beginningless 
Ignorance. In Vedanta, the sheaths are Initially accepted as 
a device through which to introduce the idea of the Inmost 
Self existing within them (T.B.V. II.232-3). The inmost Self, 
though only one, appears through Ignorance as if limited by 
the Five Sheaths in two ways, that is, on the individual plane 
and on the cosmic plane (T.B.V. II.234-5). The sheaths, begin¬ 
ning with the sheath made up of food (the physical body) are 
effects. They each have to be first dissolved into their 
material causes, food and so on. Then each earlier one in 
turn has to be dissolved into the next in the series, until 
the Self is left as the supreme cause, and then even the notion 
that it is a cause is cancelled by the knowledge arising from 
the upanishadic texts, and it finally remains over as the 
Absolute in its true form (T.B.V. 236-7). 

(First one must meditate on one's own individual body as being 
nothing over and above 'food'j the matter of the cosmosj until 
it .is finally felt to be so (T,B,V, 11.253), Then one must 
meditate on one's own vital energy till it is felt to be one 
with the cosmic vital energy (T.B.V, II,254)j on one's mind 
(manasj M. V. 25j 8) as the cosmic mind (expressed as the Veda^ 
T.B.V. II. 306) j on one's intellect (buddhij M.V.25^8) as the 
cosmic intellect (Hiranyagarbha^ the one who 'has' and real¬ 
izes the ideas in the cosmic mind, T.B.V. 11.306 ff»)j and on 
the joy arising from the merit of one's rituals and prescribed 
meditations (T.B.V, 11.320-22; 342-5) as constituting a sheath 
of the Absolute (the dnandamaya-kosa) which is a false appear¬ 
ance of the Absolute (T.B.V. 11,340-2)^ though its true nature 
is nothing other than the Absolute (T.B.V. 11.341). T.N.) 

If (no account were taken of the cosmic plane and) only the 
sheaths of the individual plane were dissolved, the result 
would be the knowledge of a 'self individualized by its own 
body and mind, in the manner of the Sankhya teaching (T.B.V. 
11.268). Each later sheath that is^entioned in the series 
is spoken of as something separate from the earlier ones. It 
is regarded as 'another internal self according to the for¬ 
mula 'it (the preceding self) is filled by that (the later 
one)'. As the series progresses, each sheath is said to be 
filled by the next one following it, which constitutes its 
true 'self. So we see that the sheath made up of food is 
accompanied by the remaining four, beginning with the sheath 
made up of the vital energy. The sheath made up of the vital 
energy is accompanied by the remaining three, beginning with 
the sheath made up of mind (l.e. the sheaths made up of mind, 
intellect and bliss). On this basis, all effects have to be 
dissolved in the supreme cause by noting that the later 
sheaths are in constant concomitance with the earlier ones of 
the series, while the earlier ones are not in constant 
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concomitance with the later ones (T.B.V. 11.269). 

The reality that has to be communicated by this device is 
the Absolute. It is taught in the second Section of the 
Taittirxya Upanishad (the Ananda or BrahmSnanda Valll). And 
the third Section (Bh^gu Valll) explains how the existence and 
nature of the Absolute has earlier been taught by pointing to 
the mutual concomitance and non-concomitance amongst the vari¬ 
ous sheaths, so that the two Sections agree. There is only 
this small difference that in the third Section the Absolute is 
taught as being pure Bliss in its true nature through the ne¬ 
gation of the Five Sheaths which are effects of Ignorance, as 
is Implicit in the text 'He had the knowledge "The Absolute is 
bliss"' (Taitt.III.6). (See T.B.V. II.332-5.) 

And, in the same way, the meaning of the text 'A person be¬ 
comes non-existence (if he thinks the Absolute to be non¬ 
existence) ' (Taitt.II.6) is found to be the same. For it says 
that if a man thinks of the Absolute, which is in fact real 
as his own Self, as being one of the sheaths and therefore un¬ 
real, he becomes himself unreal. The knowers of the Absolute 
hold that he alone is real who knows himself as the real Abso¬ 
lute, beyond the sheaths. Therefore one should negate all the 
sheaths, which have been imagined through Ignorance and realize 
that one is the supreme Self, not subject to change (T.B.V. 

II.353-6). 

In this context, these are the verses of the Taittirxya 
Vartlka most worthy of consideration. 

(l) The mind has become deeply impregnated with impressions 
in this beginningless realm of transmigration. It can, how¬ 
ever, be turned towards the inmost Self by a device, and so 
this device is now set forth. In truth, the one inmost Self 
has no contact with duality. It only undergoes bifurcation 
into inner and outer, subject and object, by way of illusion 
through Ignorance. On the subjective side, there are the five 
sheaths beginning with the sheath made up of food (the physi¬ 
cal body), along with the inmost Self; on the objective side, 
there are food and the remaining material caiises of the five 
sheaths (i.e. earth, water, fire, air and ether). 

Having dissolved the five individual sheaths into their 
cosmic counterparts by meditation, one should meditate on the 
five cosmic counterparts of the five sheaths, taking each suc¬ 
ceeding one as the inner ’self’ of its predecessor. Having 
thus dissolved the whole notion that one is in any sense an 
effect, one shoiold rest in the notion that one is the cause. 
And then finally one should dissolve that notion throu^ the 
supreme Vedic texts, and attain to the Absolute as one*s real 
Self. (T.B.V. II.233-7) 

(2) Thou^ the Self cannot he identical with the Five Sheaths, 
it appears to he so through Ignoranoe, as the rope-snake ap¬ 
pears to he identical with the rope. And it appears to suffer 
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in time with the sheaths. (T.B.V. 11.250) 

(3) As each effect in turn is of the nature of its material 
cause, the Absolute is infinite, and the Sahkhya dualism bet¬ 
ween Nature and Spirit is avoided. Each material cause in the 
series exists independently of its effect, which precedes it 
in the series (as the cosmic vital energy exists independently 
of food and is the source from which food proceeds). And yet 
it invariably accompanies its effect. Hence our thesis that 
the effect is nothing over and above the material cause can be 
supported by arguing from independent existence and invariable 
concomitance (vyatireka and anvaya).... All four of the other 
(and hi^er) sheaths are present in the sheath made up of food. 
The three other higher ones are present in the vital energy, 
two in the mind (intellect and bliss), one (bliss) in the 
intellect. (T.B.V. 11.268-9,271) 

(U) The Absolute was taught in the second Section of the 
Taittiriya Upanishad. To explain the method how it has to be 
learned, the third Section of the Upanishad recounts (Taitt. 
III.l, etc.) how Bhpgu said to Varu^a, ’Holy one’. Teach me 
Brahman! ’ When the goal has first been explained, it then 
remains to explain the means. The means are the Five Sheaths, 
for one reaches the Absolute through (meditating on) them (as 
taught). It is clear that they are the means, because the 
Self is seen through them when they are aneuLysed and meditated 
on according to the laws of universal concomitance (anvaya) 
and independent existence (vyatireka). (T.B.V, II.333-5) 

After explaining Sri Sankara interpretation of the word 
*tapa8 ' (austerity) given in his oormentary on Taittiriya 

SureAvara adds his own^ which runs: *Tapas is pondering 
according to the laws of constant concomitance and independent 
existence^ (T,B,V, 111,19), The present passage should he 
understood in the light of that, 

(5) If a person identifying himself with the sheaths, thinks 
that the Absolute is unreal, although in fact it is real as 
his own Self, he himself becomes unreal in this world.... This 
being so, one should rise above the sheaths that have been 
imagined through Ignorance. One should take refuge in the 
supreme Self, beginningless, endless and not subject to modi¬ 
fication. (T.B.V. 11 . 353 , 356 ) 


121 THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
SUBJECT AND OBJECT 

The Self in its true nature as seen from the standpoint of the 
highest truth is also taught by the method of first falsely 
attributing to it the character of an Individual experiencing 
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subject and then retracting the teaching. For example, we 
find the pure Consciousness that constitutes the true nature 
of the Self figuratively referred to at various places in the 
Upanishads as the perception of the individual and as the 
individual perceiver. This Consciousness, which in its true 
nature is one, appears as many through Ignorance. And then 
Consciousness in its true form as one is contrasted with the 
empirical consciousness arising in the course of the activity 
of the individual experiencer; and in this form it is referred 
to as Consciousness 'in its true nature* to ensure the con¬ 
trast. 

Empirical consciousness comes into being and suffers the 
six changes of state (coming into being, existence, growth, 
development, decline, destruction) undergone by everything in 
the temporal realm. But it is pervaded at every stage by un¬ 
changing pure Consciousness in its true form. We have the 
dpanishadic text, too, 'The Absolute which is directly and im¬ 
mediately evident is the Self, present within all' (B]|;had. 
III.iv.2). The word 'directly' (evident) might suggest that 
it was the individual subject which was being referred to. So 
the words 'and immediately' are added to set at rest any sus¬ 
picion that the reference was to perceptual knowledge arising 
from the division into knower, knowledge and known. The de¬ 
tails are given at B^hadara^yaka Vartika III.lv.15-18 (see 
M.V.121,5 below). 

Consciousness in its true nature only exists where the di¬ 
vision into knower, knowledge and known has been transcended. 
The sequel to the passage 'You cannot see the seer of seeing' 
(B:C>had.Ill.lv.2) shows that the Self is the Witness of the 
complex formed by the individual knower with his knowledge and 
its objects. It is not Itself an object of cognition, as we 
know from the very fact of its being the real in its true 
nature (which transcends all distinctions, including that into 
subject and object). Thus it is said that the Self cannot be 
an object of empirical perception. There exists a Witness in 
the light of which alone the experience 'I see' and '1 do not 
see' is possible. That Witness must be identified with pure 
Consciousness, It can only be known through its own light. 

It cannot become the object of empirical perception. The in¬ 
dividual knower and his knowledge and its objects are non- 
consclous by nature. Being a complex, they exist for the sake 
of another (cp. U.S.(prose) section 56). They cannot provide 
knowledge of the vision of the inmost Witness. They cannot 
even know each other unaided. They depend on the conscious¬ 
ness of the Witness to establish themselves at all. How could 
they possibly see the seer of all? 

On this subject, one should consider the following verses. 

(l) That Seer (the Witness) is itself the sight. It is not 
one of a complex of factors in an action. For sight is here 
claimed as a characteristic of the Seer. (B.B.V. IV.iii.lU35) 
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On account of the attribution of seeing to the Seer as an es¬ 
sential property (not as a mere temporary activity) in the 
upanishadic phrase '(There is no break in) the seeing of the 
Seer' we understand that seeing is to be taken as the essential 
nature of the Seer, So the Self is not an agent carrying out 
an act of seeing. 

( 2 ) Consciousness is one only everywhere. It is different 
from all the not-self. This one Consciousness undergoes illu¬ 
sory manifestation in many different forms throu^ ca\ises 
arising from Ignorance of it. (B.B.V. III.vii.60) 

( 3 ) Consciousness, which is actionless, assumes this familiar 
form of empirical knowledge, divided into individual subject, 
act of knowing and object. But Consciousness itself is with¬ 
out this division. Because it is one and the sole reality, 
the familiar empirical form only arises as an appearance, ever 
pervaded by Consciousness in its true form. It is only when 
pervader and pervaded are exhausted in that relation that we 
have pervasion in the true sense, as in the case of the per¬ 
vasion of the rope-snake by the rope. There cannot be perva¬ 
sion in the full sense between things that are differentiated 
by space or time, like the Himalayan and Vindhya ranges. 

(B.B.V. III.iv. 96 - 8 ) 

Because vision^ as an action explicable through the factors of 
action^ is invariably accompanied by Consciousness in the true 
sense^ which is not a factor in any action^ we say that empiri¬ 
cal vision arises 'pervaded by' pure Consciousness^ and this 
implies that it is pervaded by it in the same sense that a 
rope-snake is pervaded by the rope. This alone is pervasion in 
the strict sense. When we say^ for instance^ that the pot is 
'pervaded' (encompassed) by Ike light of a lampj that is loose 
usage. 

{h) This empirical vision on the part of the Self depends on 
the individual experiencer and other illusory factors. But 
know that the Consciousness of the inmost Self is real in the 
highest sense. It is only through the presence of real Con¬ 
sciousness, and pervaded by it, that the empirical vision en¬ 
joyed by the Self comes and goes and suffers the six stages of 
development typical of all temporal being (coming into being, 
etc., cp. above, M.V. p.3UU). The limitations thereby imposed 
on the universal Consciousness are but apparent limitations, 
like the apparent limitations in space introduced by the pro¬ 
duction of a pot (cp. M.V. 27 , 1 ). (B.B.V. III.iv.99-100) 

( 5 ) And in case the characterization 'directly evident' sug¬ 
gests an active seer, the phrase 'immediately evident' is added 
to prevent this supposition (Byhad.III.iv.l).... The phrase 
'immediately evident' (aparok§ad) is used to negate the 
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distinction into individual subject, known object, and knowl¬ 
edge, and to convey a reality that is without distinctions. 

When the distinction into subject, object and knowledge is ne¬ 
gated, the self-revealed Witness alone remains over as estab¬ 
lished, revealed by the characterization 'immediately evident*. 
(B.B.V. III.iv. 15 , 17 - 8 ) 

(6) It is said (by the revered Commentator) that, since the 
individual subject and his knowledge and its object only exist 
relatively to one another, it is the true and eternal nature 
of the Self to be the Witness.... If, with that vision where¬ 
by you are able to say *I know' and 'I do not know' "you are 
able to turn round and see that very vision itself (as if it 
were an object) — then please speak out (and good luck to 
youl).... Those who say that, when the Witness of all the 
modifications of the mind is established as self-revealed ex¬ 
perience, there still remains something to be brought about by 
action, will have the difficulty of explaining with what instru¬ 
ments the Witness could perform an action. (B.B.V. III.iv.82; 
80; I.iv.320. 

The operation of the valid means of cognition depends on the 
prior establishment of the Consciousness that is Witness of 
all. ThiSj being self-revealed^ does not depend on anything 
else. Wo contribution to that which is the Witness by nature 
can be given for activities appropriate to that which is merely 
the known. As the power of a lamp to shed light cannot be in¬ 
creased by any other lamp^ so the lamp of immediate experience 
is incapable of being increased by any other immediate experi¬ 
ence. This being the case^ those who say that immediate ex¬ 
perience is something that has to be brought about by action 
will have the difficult task of explaining hcfWj with what in¬ 
struments j . and for what end^ immediate experience could be 
produced. That is the meaning. 

What has been said so far has been said from the standpoint of 
false attribution. Now we begin the corresponding retraction. 
The Self's unconditioned Vision stands prior to all activity 
either of seeing or of any other kind. It is not subject to 
increase or diminution. It is not a factor in any action. It 

is the Self in its true form. It becomes a Witness only 

through association with metaphysical Ignorance. And the very 
notion of association with Ignorance is itself a creation of 
Ignorance. In its true nature, the unconditioned Vision raised 
above all change can no more be a Witness than the non- 
conscious can. Pure Consciousness cannot be a Witness for 
lack of a connection with any object capable of being wit¬ 
nessed while the non-conscious cannot be a Witness even when 

a connection with such objects exists. The supreme Self as 

Consciousness is therefore only a Witness through the medium 
of its reflection in Ignorance. On this view, all dlfficxiltles 
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can be solved. 

(T) The inmost Consciousness has stood eternally without ever 
rising or setting, the prior condition for the possibility of 
the activity of an individual experiencer, itself not a factor 
in any action, transcendent (relationless). This is the true 
form of the Self, not of the nature either of a cause or of an 
effect, eternally manifest, homogeneous, void of all darkness 
and all distinctions. It assumes the form of a Witness only 
through connection with metaphysical Ignorance. And the notion 
of connection with Ignorance is itself due only to Ignorance. 
(B.B.V. III.iv.83-5) 

(8) The unconditioned Vision raised above all change can no 
more be a Witness than what is non-conscious can. The uncon¬ 
ditioned Vision has no connection with any object capable of 
being witnessed: the non-conscious is not capable of being a 
Witness even when such an object is at hand. Therefore the 
supreme becomes a Witness of its own reflection in Ignorance 
(in the form of the individual knower, knowledge and known). 
For the reflection of Consciousness in Ignorance (is an object 
capable of being witnessed, since it) is a compound implying 
relationship between effect and cause. (B.B.V. III.iv.89-90) 

^Effect ' here means the inteVlect and so on. ^Cause ' means 

Consciousness as unknown. 

(Whatever is compounded (samhata) has been brought into being 
by another and exists for the sake of another and is therefore 
an object capable of being witnessed. On ^compounded^ in this 
senscj cp. U.S.(prose) section 56. T.N.) 

(9) The Self has no second thing over against it, as it is 
raised above all change and has only Ignorance for its apparent 
conditioning adjunct. Nevertheless, the false idea that it is 
a Witness is superimposed upon it by dense souls whose minds 
have been blinded by Ignorance. (B.B.V. I.iv.3T2) 

The notion that it is a Witness is a false superimposition, 
conditioned by the limiting adjunct of bare Ignorance. 

(10) The individual knower, stationed in the intellect and 
identified with it, convinces himself of the presence of 
Ignorance and its effects in the Self, though in truth it is 
not present, through his own extraverted gaze — as simple 
souls attribute blue colour to the colourless ether of the 
sky. (B.B.V. I.iv.298) 

The only source of our conviction as to Ignorance is our own 
irmediate experience *I do not know\ Even that experience 
occurs only through an extraverted gaze. But if we look 
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with a purely introverted gaze^ Ignorance does not exist. It 
is like the case of the blue colour experienced when looking 
at the ether of the sky. Even at the time it is being experi¬ 
enced it does not actually exist. It is the same with Igno¬ 
rance, 

122 TEACHING BY EXAMINATION OF 
THE THREE STATES OF WAKING, 

DREAM AND DREAMLESS SLEEP 

The exposition of the three states of waking, dream and dream¬ 
less sleep is not aimed at teaching that those three states 
really exist. The purpose of the author of the Vartika is 
only to communicate the true nature of the Self by first teach¬ 
ing it through superimposing on it the three states, and then, 
by a critical examination of the latter, to reveal in immediate 
experience the eternal Self free from all changing states. 

Briefly, the practical method followed for realizing the 
'Fourth* (M.V.23, intro.) or final reality is this. While 
still in the state where he is subject to false superimposi- 
tlon, the student must Identify his physical body with the 
body of the universe (Vaisvanara) through meditation. Having 
achieved this sense of identity, he must then realize the iden¬ 
tity of the body of the univel'se with the cosmic mind (Hiraqiya- 
garbha). He must then dissolve that in the Self as cause, 
called Prajna. And finally, he must emerge in his own true 
nature, beyond cause and effect, as 'neither this nor that'. 

The details of this process are explained in the Vartika on 
the section of the B^hadara^yaka Upanlshad dealing with light 
(jyoti^^, B^had.IV.ili.l ff.). The individual soul as the 
Spirit viewed iinder adjuncts with intellect predominating 
(M.V.44,5, note) is of the nature of light. Through Ignorance 
he enjoys waking experience when the intellect is awake, and 
when it is asleep he sees dreams (B.B.V. IV.ill.448). This 
individual soul, a false appearance composed of impressions 
and consisting of an individual subject and his means of cog¬ 
nition, is said to pass into the dream-state when the mind be¬ 
comes its own object as light, and in that dream-state also 
the soul is self-luminous light only. But in dreamless sleep 
the only conditioning adjunct is metaphysical Ignorance. The 
Self here is the cause which will later produce waking and 
dream as its effects (B.B.V. IV.iii.979). In the waking state 
the soul performs actions through its body and organs and ex¬ 
periences pleasure and pain. In the dream-state, with the 
Intellect for conditioning adjunct, it sees dreams under the 
impulse of desire. In dreamless sleep its adjunct is Igno¬ 
rance alone, and it there stands as the cause of the mind and 
other factors of the individual organism; that is the differ¬ 
ence between the states of dream and dreamless sleep (B.B.V. 
lV.iii.1528). 
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In this connection, Suresvara follows the method of the 
Upanishad and the revered Commentator in using the example of 
a great fish. The fish stands, in his exposition, for the 
Self, different both from the body and the organs of the waking 
state, known as ’death’, and from the desire and activity that 
prompt the further existence of the physical body. And so it 
can be shown that the notion that the Self undergoes transmi- 
gratory experience is due to metaphysical Ignorance (B.B.V. 

IV.iii.1148-51). 

In dreamless sleep the soul stands as 'the Self unknown', 
the cause of waking and dream experience, and, being void of 
name and form, is verily the Absolute. For, as remarked at 
B^hadarai^^yaka Vartika II.i.451-2, we have the upanishadic 
texts, 'All these creatures go daily to the realm of the Abso¬ 
lute but are carried away by delusion and do not know it* 
(Chand.VIII.iii.2) and 'Thus all things here return to the 
supreme Self (Prasna IV.7). The upanishadic text giving the 
example of the hawk, too, (B^had.IV.iii.19, cp. M.V.83,12, 
note) is intended to expound the true nature of the Self as 
eternally pure, conscious and liberated (B.B.V. IV.iii.1158). 
The phrase 'folds its wings' refers to its remaining in Igno¬ 
rance. The phrase '(is borne down) to the nest' refers to the 
fact that in dreamless sleep even the reflection of Conscious¬ 
ness rests in the form of pure Spirit (B.B.V. IV.iii.1172-3) . 
That, therefore, which, in the two states of waking and dream, 
was associated with Ignorance in the sense of having apparent 
conditioning adjuncts that were effects of Ignorance, now in 
dreamless sleep stands separated from Ignorance (B.B.V. IV.iii. 
1174-5). This is the true form of the soul, free from Igno¬ 
rance, desire and action. But in waking and dream there is an 
extraneous conditioning adjunct, caused by Ignorance (B.B.V. 

IV.iii.1205-6). One must, however, remember the other point 
that although, as explained, desires cease when waking and dream 
cease, nevertheless they do remain in dreamless sleep in the 
form of a latent impression, and they manifest again in the 
case of one who has awoken from sleep. They are never com¬ 
pletely eliminated till metaphysical knowledge of the Self 
dawns (B.B.V. IV.iv.378). 

In dream, the Self is defiled by desire and merit and de¬ 
merit. Yet it is partly luminous, because unrelated to the 
external world, and it conforms to and illiualnes the objects 
created by mental impressions under the Impulse of desire. On 
the other hand, in dreamless sleep the Self stands alone, con¬ 
ditioned only as the -cause, and assumes perfect tranquillity. 
Hence dreamless sleep is called perfect peace (samprasada, 
B.B.V. IV.iii.976-8). We admit absence of knowledge in dream¬ 
less sleep in a certain sense. There is absence of Internal 
knowledge of the form 'This am I', and also absence of exter¬ 
nal knowledge of the form 'these creatures'. But this absence 
of knowledge comes from being in identity with the supreme 
Self as the 'Conscious One' (prajfia). It is quite different 
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from the absence of knowledge that occurs in dream and waking, 
which is due to apparent conditioning adjuncts. And this is 
taught in the Upanishad with the help of the example of the 
man embracing his wife (B.B.V. IV.iii.1309-10). 

But how do we know that this absence of knowledge in dream¬ 
less sleep is due to attaining identity, and not to a natural 
absence of consciousness? Absence of knowledge is, after all, 
the typical characteristic of non-conscious beings (B.B.V. 

IV.iii.1384). It is to answer this objection that the Upani¬ 
shad says, ’Verily, when there (in the state of dreamless 
sleep) he does not see, he is, verily, seeing, though he does 
not see. For there is no break in the seeing of the seer' 
(Byhad.IV.iii.23). 

Desire, action, ignorance and the like are not the nature 
of the Self, as Consciousness is. And the Upanishad tells us 
that the soul is unattached and is not followed in waking by 
the effects of its experiences when dreaming (Byhad.IV.iii. 
15-6, cp. M.V.40,3). The relation of the Self with metaphysi¬ 
cal Ignorance is beginningless, (in the sense of timeless), no 
doubt. But it is accepted that its relation with such effects 
of Ignorance as positive acts of erroneous cognition, desires 
and so forth has a beginning (B.B.V. IV.iii.1408-9). 

But what is the connection of one who is the victim of ab¬ 
sence of knowledge and erroneous knowledge with the metaphysi¬ 
cal teaching (B.B.V. IV.iii.1410)? To answer this question, 
dreamless sleep is expounded as a state free from ignorance, 
desire ard action. Even in the dream-state the sense-organs 
dissolve into the vehicle of the impressions, as we know from 
the text, 'Himself not sleeping, he looks down on the sleeping 
sense-organs' (Byhad.IV.iii.il). How could the organs be 
present in dreamless sleep when not even their impressions are 
present (B.B.V. IV.iii.1416)? So, since the action of seeing 
and its factors and results are alike impossible, a person 
does not see in dreamless sleep. And (in another sense) he 
does see, since he is Consciousness by nature (B.B.V. IV.iii. 
1417). 

From the feeling 'I did not see (anything)' on the part of 
one who has woken up, we know that, in dreamless sleep, the 
absence of the individual subject and his knowledge and its 
objects has been directly experienced in that state by Con¬ 
sciousness in its true nature (B.B.V. IV.iii.1420). If there 
had been any break in the vision of Consciousness one would 
not be aware of dreamless sleep, as it would not have been ex¬ 
perienced (B.B.V. IV.iii.1438). The present participle 'see¬ 
ing* in the phrase, *... although seeing, He does not see. For 
there is no break in the seeing of the seer...’ (Byhad.IV.iii. 
23) does not mean that there is an individual subject enjoying 
experience. For that is impossible in dreamless sleep. You 
have to be content with the explanation that the I-notion of 
dreamless sleep ('remembered' retrospectively in subsequent 
waking experience) represents the Self in its true nature. It 
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is the subject of the participle 'seeing' in the same sort of 
(metaphorical) sense (not implying action) that we speak of 
space as 'giving' room (B.B.V. IV.iii.1442). 

One should not raise the objection, 'How can the Self see 
at all if it has no factors of action at its disposal?' For 
even in the world we do not see the factors of action at work 
before an action. Whether there is action to be done or not, 
factors of action as a pre-condition can be ruled out in either 
case (M.V.122,15). Moreover, in the case where seeing is con¬ 
stant, it is impossible to establish a relation of temporal 
sequence between an action and its result, so that it is im¬ 
possible to establish the existence of an end and means (and 
hence impossible to think of the seeing of the Witness as an 
action, B.B.V. IV.iii.l449). The distinctions that set up the 
appearance of an individual seer, his seeing and its results 
are shown to arise through Ignorance (B.B.V. IV.iii.1450). 

There is dependence on Ignorance for relation with knowledge 
of the not-self; but there is no such dependence on Ignorance, 
or the factors of action which are a mere appearance deriving 
from it, when it is known that only the Self exists (B.B.V. 

IV.iii.1451-2). 

Thus in dream and waking the Self appears through Ignorance 
to undergo distinction according to the distinctions of name 
and form. But this is not the case in dreamless sleep, so 
that in that state one does not see duality, as one does in 
waking. In dreamless sleep, everything has assumed the form 
of the changeless Self. There is then neither Ignorance, nor 
its effects, nor absence of Ignorance, for there is then noth¬ 
ing apart from the Self for the Self to witness as its object 
(B.B.V. IV.iii.1518-23). Therefore, in dreamless sleep the 
Self knows nothing, without thereby giving up its nature as 
Consciousness. Thus all difficulties can be explained. 

The Upanishad sums up the final truth about dreamless sleep 
in the passage beginning '(In dreamless sleep) the seer is 
one, transparent like water' (B^had.IV.iii.32, cp. M.V.44, 
intro.). Here is the meaning. Water is pure. In the state 
of dreamless sleep there is no awareness of cause and effect, 
because Ignorance and its effects cannot penetrate that which 
is eternally conscious by nature. It is one, without internal 
distinctions, and not itself standing as an individual within 
a class. That is, it is one only, without a second. It is 
not a seer (in the empirical sense of one performing the act 
of seeing). For it is by nature void of the factors of action, 
and there is nothing for it to see. It is also non-dual be¬ 
cause it.transcends Ignorance and its effects (B.B.V. IV.ill. 
1798-1806). It is ever immediately evident. The realm of the 
Absolute is not, properly speaking, either transcendent or 
Immanent. It is that 'state' (loka) which is the Absolute. 

The implication is that the true nature of the Self is the 
Absolute. This is known from the highest texts of the Upanl- 
shads, where the subject-predicate relation of the words. 
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and the mutual qualification of the word-meanings gives rise 
to a sentence which can only express an indication (and not 
denote a definite meaning, B.B.V. IV.iii.1819-21). This is 
the highest state of the soul, which puts an end to all other 
states (B.B.V. IV.ill.1828). It is his supreme possession, 
his unsurpassable state of glory. It is the highest realm to 
which he can attain, for it is indestructible. It is his 
supreme bliss. For it exceeds all other bliss, and 'all other 
creatures subsist on a fraction of this bliss* (B.B.V. IV.iii. 
1828, -32, -36, -40). 

Thus from an examination of the states of waking, dream and 
dreamless sleep we can establish that the Self is real, that 
it transcends all the not-self, that it is unalloyed, that it 
is self-luminous, that it is constant and eternal, that its 
nature is unsurpassable bliss, that it is a pure unity, that 
it is Consciousness and nothing else and that it is without a 
second. 

The most important verses to consider in this regard are 
the following. 

(1) The seeker of liberation (having identified himself with 
VaiSvanara, the Self as associated with the cosmos in its ob¬ 
jective form, cp. M.V.43,6), proceeds on from Vai^vanara and 
identifies himself in his heart with its inner self, Taijasa 
or Hiraijyagarbha (M.V.23; ^3,6). Then he dissolves this into 
its inner self, the Cosmic Vital Energy. The term 'Vital 
Energy' as used in this context means the Self as cause 

the Self qua unknown). It is the seed of every effect and is 
edso known as 'the Conscious One' (prajna, M.V.23 and U3). 
Effects cannot dissolve anywhere except into their material 
cause. Therefore, when the seeker of liberation has reached 
the cause of all, he should proceed on to the Absolute in its 
true nature, which is not a cause, by thinking 'neither this 
nor that*. (B.B.V. IV.ii.82-U) 

(2) Just as, when the mind is awake, one identifies oneself 
with it falsely and feels 'I am awake', so, when the mind is 
dreaming and one is witnessing the dream, there is the false 
idea whereby one identifies oneself with the dream. (B.B.V. 

rv;iii.UU8) 


(3) The Self as cause is indeed the inmost principle, but 
viewed under the adjunct of bare Ignorance. The effects which, 
as such, it produces are called waking arid dream. (B.B.V. 
IV.iii.979) 


(U) Ignorance is the cause of the mind.. The mind is the con¬ 
dition of the individual e^eriencer. It is only in the realm 
of the body that one experiences pleasure and pain. ^ .^1 is 
caused by Ignorance of the inmost Self. (B.B.V. IV.iii.1528) 
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(5) The true fonn of the Self as pxire and conscious and so on 
is set forth with an example (at B^‘had.IV.iii.19) by the use 
of the words 'as a hawk', (B.B.V. IV.iii.li 58 ) 

(6) By the image of the folding of the wings the upanishadic 
text teaches that, even here in this world, the creature that 
has sprung from Ignorance of the Self rests in it (i.e. in the 
Self in dreamless sleep). By the words 'is borne down to the 
nest' it refers to the p\ire form of the inmost Self assumed by 
the reflection of the inmost Conscioxisness in Ignorance when 
the soul comes to the inmost Self (in dreamless sleep). (B.B.V. 

IV.iii, 1172 - 3 ) 

( 7 ) When all the effects of Ignorance, including the mind, 
are withdrawn, the reflection of Consciousness is also with¬ 
drawn, as the reflection of the sun in water disappears with 
the disappearance of the reflecting medium. Before dreamless 
sleep, the Consciousness associated with Ignorance was identi¬ 
fied with the effects of the latter (in waking and dream). The 
distinction between Consciousness and its supposed reflection 
arises from Ignorance. (B.B.V. IV,iii.117^-5) 

The true nature of the reflection of Consciousness in the mind 
is the inmost Consciousness itself. In the states other than' 
dreamless sleep^ it appears to be distinct from the inmost 
Consciousnessj but only through Ignorance, In dreamless sleep^ 
however^ the case is otherwise. Here it rests in its own true 
nature as pure Consciousness^ as the reflection of the sun in 
water returns to its original, the sun, when the reflecting 
medium is removed, 

(8) This-is the true form of the soul that is here described, 
free from Ignorance, desire and action in dresunless sleep. One 
should know that the other form of the soul, undergoing waking 
and dream, is due to an extraneous cause, that sole cause be¬ 
ing Ignorance of the Self, (B.B.V. IV.iii,1205-6) 

( 9 ) In dreamless sleep, when waking and dream have disap¬ 
peared, all men's desires disappear with them. They just re¬ 
main in the form of latent impressions. The upanishadic text 
(Byhad.IV.iv,7) specifies all desires, to show that, for im¬ 
mortality, even the latent impressions of desire have to be 
neutralized. When Ignorance, the cause of desire, has been 
eradicated, no latent impression remains over, or anything 
else either, as Ignorance is the root of every phenomenon in 
the empirical world. (B.B.V. IV,iv.378-9) 

It is only from the standpoint of empirical experience,^ accord¬ 
ing to Sure6vara, that Ignorance and its effects are said to 
leave impressions (reading saniskdipa-se^atva), 
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(10) The nature of the Self is pure Consciousness: it is not 
desire, action, (psychological) ignorance and the rest. For 
we know from the texts 'unattached' and 'not followed (in 
waking by its experiences that it had when dreaming)' (Byhad. 
IV.iii.i 5 ) that desire and the rest are illusory. Pure Con¬ 
sciousness, raised above all change, is the true nature of the 
Self. Its association with metaphysical Ignorance is begin¬ 
ningless, while its association with desire and other effects 
of Ignorance is regarded as having a beginning. 

When the soul is afflicted by Ignorance of the Self and 
consequent positive misconception, what is the teaching to 
which it has to turn for knowledge of the truth? This the 
Upanishad explains when it says, 'Verily, when there (in the 
state of dreamless sleep) he does not see, he is, verily, see¬ 
ing, though he does not see (for there is no break in the see¬ 
ing of the seer' (Brhad.IV.iii.23)• (B.B.V. IV.iii.lU08-10) 

( 11 ) The text (Byhad.IV.iii.23) says 'He does not see' because 
there cannot be the factors of action in dreamless sleep. It 
says 'although seeing' in relation to the true state of af¬ 
fairs (namely the presence of the universal Consciousness). 
(B.B.V. IV.iii.lUi 7 ) 

( 12 ) (The Self can be known without dependence on one's indi¬ 
vidual subject-object cognition yielding empirical knowledge.) 
For it is after first beholding reality (in dreamless sleep), 
unattained by the triad of knower, knowledge and known, that 
one afterwards (is aware of that absence of the triad and) 
says 'I did not (then) see (in dreamless sleep)'. This ab¬ 
sence of seeing is witnessed by the Self in its pure form as 
Consciousness, just as what is seen is also so witnessed (so 
that the Self as Consciousness is established as constant and 
eternal). (B.B.V. IV.iii.lU20) 

( 13 ) If there were any break in the seeing of the seer in 
dreamless sleep one would not have the feeling of knowing one 
had been to sleep. Therefore the vision of the supreme Self 
is void either of origin or dissolution. (B.B.V. IV.iii.lU 38 ) 

(lU) As one may use the participle of a verb and refer meta¬ 
phorically to the actionless ether of space as 'giving space', 
so may one refer metaphorically to the actionless Self as 
'seeing'. (B.B.V. IV.iii.lUU 2 ) 

( 15 ) Because no factor of action is found at work before an 
act is begun, factors of actions must be deemed universally 

inoperative at this stage- If there is no action to be 

done, there can be no factors of action. And even if there is 
an action to be done, the notion of factors of action leads to 
infinite regress (as one would have to assume new factors of 
action to set the original ones in motion and so to infinity). 
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It is thus hard to show how factors of action operate at all. 
Moreover, in a case (like that of the constant 'seeing' of the 
Self), where it is impossible to establish a temporal sequence 
between an act and its result, it is impossible to establish 
the existence of an end and means either. But if Ignorance is 
accepted as the cause, all these difficulties become explic¬ 
able . Everything is a mere appearance resulting from Ignorance. 
There is nothing incorrect. (B.B.V. IV.iii.lUUU,lUU8-50) 

The assertion thatj even accepting factors of action from the 
empirical standpoint^ there is nothing wrong^ appears to be no 
more than an artificial argument based on an unnecessary con¬ 
cession to the opponent's case (because SuresvaxKz has shown 
at length that there cannot be factors of action at work in 
the case of the ^seeing' of the Seer), Hence one need not 
examine this argument too closely. But students^ may^ find a 
passage at the end of the introductory part of Sri Sankara’s 
Commentary to Bhagavad Gita .XVIII,67 of interest. It begins^ 
’HOj for that would make what did not act into a performer of 
action,,,’, (See Bh,G,Bh,XVIII,67^ trans. A, Mahddeva Sdstri 
p,615,) 

(l6) Where a connection of the Self with the not-self is 
taught, there the reference is to a connection based on Igno¬ 
rance, forming the notion, based equally on Ignorance, of an 
individual able to act, and of factors of action at his dis¬ 
posal, etc. But when for the man of wisdom the notion 'All is 
the (actionless) Self arises, this idea is based on reality. 

It does not, like the notion of a not-self, depend on Igno¬ 
rance and its effects. (B.B.V. IV.iii.lU51-2) 

(it) Where there are distinctions (as in waking and dream) 
there is the appearance of Ignorance (in the form of 'I do not 
know'). But there are no distinctions whatever in dreamless 
sleep (and consequently no feeling 'I do not know' and no 
Ignorance, cp. M.V.122,19)» Ignorance belongs to the mind, as 
that is where it is consistently found. It does not belong to 
Consciousness in the state of dreamless sleep (prajna).- In 
the one undivided Consciousness raised above all change an 
(apparent) distinction arises through vision based on Igno-^ 
ranee, a distinction which comprises thousands of further dis¬ 
tinctions throu^ name, form and action. But in dreamless 
sleep that duality is not found. Ignorance, the cause of evil, 
is not present. There is then no duality for the soul to per¬ 
ceive through distinction into individual subject, empirical 
knowledge and objects, as there is in the waking and dream 
states. To speak of the absence of Ignorance and its effects 
is to affirm the sole existence of the Self, eternal and 
raised above all change, as the only reality. To affirm the 
Sole existence of the Self, the cause, in dreamless sleep is 
to deny the existence of the effect as a reality. (B.B.V. 
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IV,iii. 1517 - 20 ). 

We now show the method of the negation of the three states. 

Ignorance of the Self is nothing real. Our certitude as to 
its existence rests only on the feeling 'I do not know* that 
arises in the course of empirical experience (T.B.V. 11.176). 
The soul, centred in the mind and looking not inwards but out¬ 
wards, convinces itself of its ignorance of the Self, as one 
convinces oneself of the blue colour of the (colourless) ether 
of the sky. But if it turns its gaze inwards, it finds neither 
ignorance nor doubt nor wrong knowledge in waking, dream or 
dreamless sleep (B.B.V. I.iv.298-9). And one should not raise 
the objection that one has to accept that Ignorance was pres¬ 
ent in dreamless sleep on account of the memory 'I knew noth¬ 
ing* that is supposed to occur to one who has awoken from it. 
For in dreamless sleep one does not in fact have the experience 
*I do not know*. And it is not right to say that the feeling 
*I did not know* (that comes to one after he has woken up) 
represents a memory. When Devadatta remembers *I knew that 
then*, he remembers what he had previously experienced accord¬ 
ing to its proper details of time and place. But one cannot 
say that this Self looks back over what it had previously ex¬ 
perienced in this way. For, since the Self is the Witness of 
time, space and causation, it cannot undergo determination by 
time, space and causation (since it witnesses these as objects 
and therefore as distinct from itself). 

Ignorance, again, does not exist for its own sake. (That 
which exists for the sake of another is non-oonscious^ op, U,S, 
(prose) section 71, That for which it exists must be conscious 
and self-existenty in short the one Self taught in the Upani- 
shads. What exists for the Self has no existence independent 
of the Self and is reducible to a t&mporary illusion arising 
on the substratum of the Selfj op, Anandagiri on B,B,V, I,iv, 
301j IV,a.25, T,N,) Ignorance is an illusion arising in the 

Self and appearing before it, like the illusion of a rope- 
snake and so on. It is thus correct to dismiss it as mere 
false imagination. As the rope-snake is falsely imagined in 
the rope and is nothing other than the rope, so Ignorance is 
imagined in Consciousness, and, being in its true nature Con¬ 
sciousness, manifests there. And when the eternal Conscious¬ 
ness raised above all change is known. Ignorance and its ef¬ 
fects are cancelled. (B.B.V, I.iv.300-6). 

It is true that at Nal^karmya Slddhl III.58 (prose intro¬ 
duction) Suresvara makes a case for the existence of Ignorance 
in dreamless sleep, saying, *In dreamless sleep there is pres¬ 
ent that very Ignorance of the Self that is the cause of all 
evil*. But there is nothing wrong hero. For this was said on 
the assumption that everyone accepts Ignorance at its face 
value until it is finally cancelled through metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge derived from the holy texts. Nor should one think that 
this Implies that there is no experience of the Self in 
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dreamless sleep, which might imply, in turn, that it did not 
then exist. For we have to accept that the Consciousness 
which was infallibly present to enable us to say *I knew noth¬ 
ing (in dreamless sleep)* is in fact the Self, of the nature 
of immediate experience (B.B.V. III.lv.103). In its true 
nature the Self is totally devoid of Ignorance, not only in 
dreamless sleep but in waking and dream as well. It is not 
active. It is interior to all. It constitutes all. It is 
the true nature both of itself and of anything else. So the 
Upanishad was correct to say that when it does not see, in 
dreamless sleep, yet it is seeing when it does not see (B^had. 
IV.ill.23). It no more sees (in the sense of an activity) in 
waking and dream than it does in dreamless sleep. And there 
is no more any break in its real Consciousness in dreamless 
sleep than there is in waking and dream (B.B.V. IV.ill.1493-5, 
1907-8). 

It can be proved by reason that the states of the Self are 
false appearances. The state of waking is a false appearance 
simply because of its form as waking experience, and because 
it has a beginning and an end, like the (admittedly illusory) 
appearance (to the dreamer) of being awake in dream. The ef¬ 
fects of Ignorance that lie before us are apprehended as non- 
conscious, and they have no independent existence of their 
own, like the water seen in a mirage (B.B.V. IV.ill,1072-3). 
Again, waking and dream do not pertain to the true Self. For 
they are only found belonging to the individual soul, as ap¬ 
parently delimited by the mind, itself associated with psycho¬ 
logical ignorance and desire. They do not in any way belong 
to the inner Witness of the individual soul. For the Witness, 
from the very fact of being the Witness, cannot bo organically 
connected with what it witnesses (since the subject can never 
be the object nor the object subject, B.B.V..IV.iii.905). And 
again, all the not-selves are false appearances, as they ex¬ 
clude one another mutually, like the snake, stick, trickle of 
water, etc., falsely Imagined in the rope (B.B.V. I.iv.1496-7). 
And in dreamless sleep and coma they (not merely exclude them¬ 
selves mutually but) all completely disappear from view 
(B.B.V. II.iii.222). But the Self as Consciousness is never 
lost (B.B.V. II.iv.l26), as it is the Witness both of the 
feeling *1 know* and *1 do not know* (B.B.V. II.iv.l29). Thus 
from the standpoint of the final truth, neither waking nor 
dream nor dreamless sleep belong to the relationless Self. 

These states are only illusory experiences arising from meta¬ 
physical Ignorance, like the experience of the rope-snake and 
the rest (B.B.V. II.i.264-6). Thus in all circumstances the 
Self is pure Consciousness. It is non-dual, and does not 
undergo' different states. 

The whole doctrine that the Self passes through different 
states is taught (and then later denied) only to bring out how 
the supreme reality is free from such states. It is only from 
the texts of the Upanishads that one can know that the supreme 
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reality is free from such states. It is only from the texts 
of the Upanishads that one can know that the supreme reality 
is the Absolute, not from logical investigation of the impli¬ 
cations of the three states and from that alone (B.B.V. IV.iii. 
1112-5). That is the teaching of the VSrtika. Here are the 
chief verses worthy of consideration on these topics. 

(18) Ignorance of one's own Self is a false appearance,alike 
in waking, dream and dreamless sleep,that comes into the field 
of practical experience, witnessed by the Self that is self- 
revealed.... It is only when the Conscioiis One, seated in the 
mind and identified with Ignorance, turns its gaze outwards 
that it fails to apprehend its own true Self and accepts Igno¬ 
rance and its effects as read, like a child accepting as real 
the blue coloiu* of the sky. It does not do so through its own 
true nature. But when its gaze is turned inwards, it finds 
neither ignorance, nor doubt nor wrong knowledge in waking, 
dream or dreamless sleep. (B.B.V. IV.iii.1293, I.iv.298-9) 

(19) One who awakens from dreamless sleep has the memory 'I 
did not know anything'. But that is not a genuine cognition 
bearing on the state of dreamless sleep. For nothing that be¬ 
longs to the Self can pertain to the past, since the Self is 
undifferentiated by time, space or other factors. (B.B.V. 
I.iv.300) 

For the whole notion ^Ignorance residing in the Self was ex¬ 
perienced in the past^ makes no sense (since neither the Self 
nor metaphysical Ignorance falls within time,) 

(20) The innermost Self is not accepted as being touched 
either by past time or by future time. Whatever exists for 
another exists as an illusion appearing on the substratum of 
that which is self-existent. Hence it is traditionally taught 
to be false imagination. The fact that a thing belongs to the 
past cannot be known throu^ perception, and the fact that a 
thing lies in the future cannot be known through any means of 
valid knowledge. Hence all notions of past and future are 
false knowledge.... Ignorance manifests in the Self, but in 
truth it is only pure Consciousness. Since it is dependent 

on the inmost Self raised above all change, this imagined 
cause can be cancelled, together with its effects, (through a 
realization of one's true nature as the inmost Self). (B.B.V. 
I.iv. 301-3,6) 

(21) If Consciousness as immediate experience was not invari¬ 
ably present in dreamless sleep, how do you explain how the 
one who awakens from it can have the idea 'I knew nothing in 
dreamless sleep'? (B.B.V. III.iv.103) 

(22) The Self in dreamless sleep 'is seeing thou^ it does 
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not see* because it has none of the factors of action, because 
it is interior to all, because it is all, and because it is 
the true nature of all else. It does not see in dreamless 
sleep for the reason mentioned (namely that it has none of the 
factors of action, so that it is present shining but does not 
perform any act of seeing); but one should understand that it 
does not see in waking and dream either, for the same reason. 
And just as Consciousness is unbroken throuf^out dream and 
waking, so is it also in dreamless sleep, for the reasons 
given. (B.B.V. IV.iii.lU93-5) 

( 23 ) This Self has unbroken vision. This has already been de¬ 
clared to be the case in dream and waking. But it is true in 
the case of dreamless sleep also, as the text 'When there in 
the state of dreamless sleep...' (Byhad.IV.iii.23) shows. And 
just as the Self transcends the factors of action in dreamless 
sleep as bare eternal Consciousness raised above all change, 
so does it also transcend the factors of action in dream €uid 
waking. (B.B.V. IV.iii.1907-8) 

( 2 U) This state of waking is unreal, simply on account of the 
fact that it is a state of waking. For it has a beginning and 
comes to an end, like the state of waking that appears (to the 
dreamer) to occur in dream. The waking state is a mere ap¬ 
pearance arising from Ignorance. Its objects (since they ap¬ 
pear before the Witness) are invariably non-conscious, and 
have no independent existence of their own, like the water seen 
in a mirage. (B.B.V, IV.iii.1072-3) 

( 25 ) It is the mind that acts, afflicted by ignorance and 
desire. Sleeping and waking belong to the mind; they do not 
belong to the Witness of the mind, pure Consciousness. (B.B.V. 
-IV.iii. 905 ) 

( 26 ) When a garland is misperceived as a snake, it ca^ot be 
misperceived as a stick or in other ways at the same time,^ 
Similarly, when the inmost Self is misperceived as undergoing 
one of the three states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep, 
it cannot be misperceived as undergoing one of the others at 
the same time. Even under metaphysical Ignorance, the various 
not-selves (are seen to be unreal becaxise they) exclude each 
other mutually. How much more clearly will their unreality 
be revealed when all Ignorance is dissolved without remainder 
in the inmost Self* (B.B.V. I.iv.lU96-7) 

( 27 ) The various manifestations of the not-s^lf (are known to 
be unreal because they) exclude one another mutually. And in 
dreamless sleep, swoon, trance and other such states the Self 
as Witness reve€Q.s the complete disappearance of the not—self • 
(B.B.V. II,iii. 222 ) 
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( 28 ) In dreamless sleep the individual subject and his knowl¬ 
edge and its objects disappear, but pure Consciousness does 
not disappear. However, all other things in the world apart 
from Conscioiisness exclude one another mutually and disappear 
ELltogether in dreamless sleep.... Whenever there arises the 
notion 'I do not know*, this is witnessed by the Self. How 
much more evidently is this the case with the feeling * I know!' 
Pure Consciousness, therefore, never disappears. (B.B.V. 

II.iv. 126 , 129 ) 

( 29 ) The relationless Self does not undergo either dreamless 
sleep or waking. How could it then undergo the st8tte of 
dream? Waking, dream and dreamless sleep are but natural 
(uncaused, beginningless) Ignorance of the Self. The imagin¬ 
ary idea that the Self is asleep or awake or is dreaming be¬ 
longs only to creatures asleep in the night of Ignorance. This 
whole universe consisting of the moving and the fixed is a 
mere illusion. The Supreme is its true nature, as the rope is 
the true nature of the illusory snake. (B.B.V. II.i.26U-6) 

( 30 ) The notion that the Self passes through the three states 
of waking, dream and dreamless sleep arises from other (secular) 
means of knowledge. The Vedic teaching appearing to confirm 
the existence of the three states (does not constitute valid 
authoritative teaching but) is only given to conform with 
(false) knowledge derived from other sources (secular experi¬ 
ence). But the fact that the one who appears to be passing 
through (repeated cycles of) waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep is really the Absolute can only be known from the upani- 
shadic texts. Hence it is that which they are concerned to 
commxmicate as valid knowledge. The purport of 'That thou 
art* and other metaphysical, texts of the Veda is to teach that 
the true nature of one's own Self is the Absolute, and the 
true nature of the Absolute one's own Self. (B.B.V. IV.iii. 
1113-5) 


123 CAN THERE BE AN INJUNCTION 
FOR KNOWLEDGE? 

There Is a text in the section of the B^hadSra^yaka Upanishad 
containing the teaching given to Maitreyi which runs: ’The 
Self Indeed, should be seen, heard about, pondered over and 
subjected to sustained meditation, Maitreyi. Verily, through 
seeing the Self, through hearing about it, through thinking of 
it and through knowing it, all this (world) becomes known’ 

(Brhad.II.lv.5). 

In this connection, the question whether or not the seeing 
and so on were enjoined has been a subject for dispute among 
Philosophers. For example, Acarya Ma(nJana wrote: ’The phrase 
"should bo subjected to sustained meditation" is part of one 
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long connected passage that begins "For the sake of the Self". 
and ends "All this is but the Self" (B^had.II.iv.5-6). The 
purpose of this passage is to expound the true nature of the 
Self. The phrases occurring within it, "should be seen", 

"should be heard about" and "should be subjected to sustained 
meditation", though expressed (in imperative form) as gerun¬ 
dives, are not separate injunctions, but (belong to the main 
passage expounding the Absolute and) are intended for eulogy. 
For the gerundive termination is said to have other meanings 
apart from command, such as ascribing worth or value (cp. 

Pacini III.lii.169, quoted above, M.V. p.l9). The text there¬ 
fore only means "The Self is worthy of being seen, etc."). We 
have such examples of this as "Vl^i^u is worthy of being of¬ 
fered (lit. "should be offered", gerundive) the Upaipsu Sacri¬ 
fice" (T.S. II.vi.6), which occurs amongst the texts about 
offering the Upaipsu* (B.Sld. p.l55; see also Sahara, P.M. 

Bha^ya Il.ii.lO). 

Suresvara, however, makes three distinctions in treating 
this problem. He says that 'should be seen' cannot be an in¬ 
junction, as it refers to knowledge conditioned by reality. 
'Should be heard about* and 'should be pondered over' are in¬ 
junctions, since they refer to actions dependent on the human 
will. 'Should be subjected to sustained meditation' is not an 
injunction. For sustained meditation (nididhyasana) is>(not 
an action but) that immediate experience of one's own true 
Self that constitutes the goal of the Vedantic spiritual dis¬ 
cipline. 

'It should be seen', then, is not an injunction. Why not? 

In the phrase 'The Self should be seen' the word 'Self* refers 
to one's Inmost Self, and knowledge of one's Self is already 
one's own by nature. Again, the knowledge expressed here by 
the verb 'seen' cannot be enjoined, as it is conditioned by 
reality. When the word 'knowledge' is used to refer to sym.- 
bollc meditations (such as 'Woman, 0 Gautama, is the sacrifi¬ 
cial fire', Chand.V.viii.l) it stands for something that can 
be enjoined, but symbolic meditation is not the topic of the 
present passage. Again, there is no other seer apart from the 
inmost Self. And where the seer and that which has to be seen 
are the same there can be no injunction of the form 'It should 
be seen'. For there caniiot be an injunction to an act of see¬ 
ing where the seer, acting on himself, is performer and object 
of the same act. Therefore the teaching 'All this (world) is 
but the Self (Byhad.II.iv,6) is given by the Veda after it 
had first used the formula 'neither this nor that' (B^had. 
II.iii.6) to negate the notion that the Self had assumed the 
form of the not-self. And so the real force of the apparent 
injunction 'the Self should be seen' is to give some informa'- 
tion about something the hearer did not previously know. This 
is the gist of Suresvara's refutation of the possibility of 
there being an injunction for seeing. 

Objections raised by opponents are disposed of as follows. 
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One should not object that the Vedic texts making metaphysical 
statements are no more authoritative than casual worldly re¬ 
marks like ’There are five fruits on the river bank'. Nor 
should one object that the words cannot be properly intercon¬ 
nected to form a sentence for lack of a verb. For the Veda 
will be an authoritative means of knowledge if it can awaken 
anyone to the truth of the sole reality of the one Self, a 
truth inaccessible to any other means of knowledge. And the 
Vedic text can perform this function even when the connections 
of the words with their meanings are not apprehended, as in 
the case of sentences that awaken sleepers. Nor do the meta¬ 
physical texts ever lack verbs, as forms of the verb 'to be' 
can always be understood and supplied. The remark about there 
being fruits on the river bank concerns a matter which can be 
known from sources other than the spoken word. It does not 
concern a matter that can only be known through verbal revela¬ 
tion, so it was an irrelevant example. 

Here are the chief verses to consider. 

(l) In the phrase 'The Self that should be seen' (Byhad. 
II.iv.5) the word 'Self refers to the inmost Self, as the 
Self is invariably experienced as that which is inmost. The 
words 'should be seen' refer to a correct knowledge of that 
through the Veda. It is true that everyone is naturally aware 
of their own Self. But what they do not know is that it is 
the Self of all. It is that idea that is affirmed by the Veda 
as something new that has to be known. This text, however, 
could only be an injunction to act if the knower and the thing 
to be known were different. In the present context there can 
be no injunction to act, for lack of any difference between 
what was enjoined and the one on whom the injunction was laid. 
(B.B.V. II.iv.95-7) 

The idea is that^ because one does not know that all this is 
one 's own Self^ it is ooiveot to suppose that this is what the 
text affirms. But there is no command to perform any act 
JzerCj sinccj although the text assumes the grammatical form of 
an injunctions there is no distinction between what is en¬ 
joined and the one on whom the injunction is laid, Wnat we 
haves rathers is the communication of a piece of hitherto un¬ 
known information, 

(2) The idea 'All this is the Self is valid knowledge condi¬ 
tioned by the object known. Only if it had been the idea of 
something already familiar from worldly experience, like fire, 
could it have arisen in dependence on the arbitrary will of 
the individual knowing subject (and only in such a case could 
it have been the object of an injunction, for instance an in- 
iunction to meditate, as is implicitly the case in the text 
■Woman. 0 Gautama, is the sacrificial fire', (Chand.V.viii.l, 
cp. M.V. p. 361 ). So there cannot be an injunction for 
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metaphysical knowledge of the Self, as it is not an idea that 
arises in dependence on the will of man. But actions like 
reasoning over the meaning of the words of the texts by the 
method of agreement and difference are enjoined, since they 
are dependent on the will of man. (B.B.V. II.iv.120-1) 

(3) When subject and object are different, there is pervasion 
of the object by the subject in order to know it, as in the 
case of perception of a pot. But the Self cannot actively per¬ 
vade itself to have knowledge of itself in this way. There 
cannot be pervasion where there is non-difference, for the 
very reason that pervader and pervaded would already be iden¬ 
tical. (B.B.V. II.iv.l35) 

Unlike a material object like a pot^ the Self is not capable 
of being pervaded through the activity of the individual knou>- 
ing subject in the form of seeing. Nor can the Self*s own 
vision (act on and) pervade itself. 

(U) Nor is there any other subject who could see the Self as 
an object, for this is specifically denied in the text 'There 
is no other seer... but He' (Byhad.III.vii.23). And, indeed, 
we do not find in the world two subjects playing between them 
the role of subject and object. (B.B.V. II.iv.136) 

When the Vedic text says ^There is no other seer,,, but He 'j 
it means that^ from the standpoint of the highest truths the 
Self is not an object that can be seen. Even from the stand¬ 
point of worldly experiencej one subject is never the object 
of the vision of another subject. 

(5) If the seer were able to see itself, that would be a con¬ 
tradiction of the laws of action. And if (by some strange 
chance) it could do so, it would always be doing so, so that 
the injunction to do so would be rendered useless. (b.B.V. 
II.iv.l37) 

The contradiction of the laws of action would consist in the 
fact of the one doing an action being himself the object of 
that action. The implication of the verse is that there can¬ 
not be an injunction to see one 's own Self whether such 
vision be of the very nature of the seer or whether it be as¬ 
sociated with an individual knowing subject, 

(6) Here, too, in the Byhadaraijyeika as well as in the 
Chandogya, the text accepts on the basis of common experience 
all that it has negated as not being of the nature of the in¬ 
most Self in the words 'neither this nor that* (Byhad.II.iii. 
6) and affirms 'All this (world) is the Self (Byhad.II.iv. 
6).... The injunction here 'The Self should be seen' (Byhad. 
II.iv.5,6) is therefore no more than the communication of 
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hitherto unknown information (i.e. 'The Self should be seen' = 
'See that, namely, I am telling you that, the Self is as here 
taught', cp. M.V.125,2). The text 'the Self shoxild be seen' 
could not be intended as an injunction to act addressed to one 
not yet acting, as action is impossible in the case of the 
Self. (B.B.V. Il.iv.lOU and 115) 

(7) It is not correct to say that all the texts of the Upani- 
shads have to be interpreted as injunctions, on the ground 
that statements of fact are never authoritative, since they 
depend for their validity on knowledge gained from other 
sources. For the metaphysical statements of the Upanishads 
are an authoritative means of knowledge, since they awaken one 
to the sole reality of the Self, not knowable from any other 
source,as words are used to awaken a sleeper. (B.B.V. II.iv. 
ll*8) 

(8) There is no rule that a verb must appear overtly in a 
sentence before the words can be connected. In the metaphysi¬ 
cal texts, verbs like 'art' and 'am' can very well be under¬ 
stood and supplied even when not overtly expressed. It is 
true that there is dependence on other sources of knowledge in 
the case of the casual remark 'There are fruits on the river 
bank', becaiise there the things denoted by the words 'fruits' 
and 'river bank' are accessible to another means of knowledge, 
namely perception. (B.B.V. rV.ii,l6l-2) 


124 CAN THERE BE. INJUNCTIONS 
FOR HEARING, PONDERING 
AND SUSTAINED MEDITATION? 

It is correct to hold that hearing, pondering, inner and outer 
control and other such parts of the spiritual discipline can 
be enjoined, as they fall within the scope of the human will, 
and are indlspenslble auxiliaries to that rational examination 
of the meaning of the words of the metaphysical texts of the 
Upanishads which is necessary for a comprehension of their 
meaning. As ^rl ^ahkara said in his Upadela Sahasri: 

(1) The knowledge that one is (in truth) ever liberated comes 
fl*om the Vedic texts and from no other source. And knowledge 
of the meaning of a text is not possible without. first calling 
to mind the meanings of its coii5>onent words. It is certain 
that the meaning of a word is called to mind on the basis of 
agreements and differences (in the way one has heard the word 
used emd the meemings for which it is made to stand). In this 
way one comes to know oneself as the pure transcendent Self, 
beyond pain or action. (U.S. (verse) xyiII.190-1, cp. M.V.107,2) 

Let us examine this further in the context. In the 
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B:(’hadarai}yaka, the words 'It should be heard about* are added 
to show that the earlier words '(The Self) should be seen' do 
not imply that one should resort to all the valid means of 
cognition, but only to the texts of the Upanishads. As for 
the further phrase 'it should be pondered over', this includes 
resort to the various methods for determining the meaning of 
the Vedic texts, such as testing by the Six Forms of Evidence 
(H.V. p.23), as well as reasoning in consonance with the Veda. 

On the other hand the phrase 'it should be subjected to 
sustained meditation' is declared to refer to the immediate 
experience in which hearing and pondering ought to culminate. 
When there arises that immediate intuition of one's own true 
nature which depends on no external factor, then there is 
nothing left that one has to do. When the non-dual Self has 
been perceived as a result of hearing and pondering one has 
the conviction 'There is no further knowledge left to arise, 
there is no Ignorance left that has not been burnt up'. One 
should not raise the objection that the word 'nididhyasana' 
must mean meditation. For the meaning of the term 'nidi¬ 
dhyasana' has been expressed by the term 'immediate intuition' 
(vijhana) in the passage, 'Verily, through seeing the Self, 
through hearing about it, through thinking of it and through 
knowing it (in Immediate Intuition, vljfiana), all this (world) 
becomes known' (B^had.II.lv.5). That meditation (dhyana) is a 
prerequisite of immediate intuition is not denied. But it is 
immediate intuition, and not meditation and the rest of the 
discipline, that is ultimately required to realize the goal of 
liberation. Nor should one object that liberation must be 
impermanent if it is the result of immediate intuition. For 
liberation in the sense of being the one universal Self is 
always, and for everyone, a fact. All that has to be effected 
by immediate intuition is the practical negation of our Igno¬ 
rance that we are the one xmiversal Self. Liberation is in no 
way distinct from Immediate intuition of the Self. One should 
understand that, if liberation is spoken of as the result of 
immediate intuition, this is only a figure of speech. 

On this topic, the following verses should be noted. 

(2) So there cannot be an injunction for metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge of the Self, as it is not an idea that arises in depend¬ 
ence on the will of man. But actions like reasoning over the 
meaning of the- words of the texts by the method of agreement 
and difference are enjoined, since they are dependent on the 
will of man. In the same way, a person can decide whether to 
carry out hearing and pondering as well as inner and outer 
control and the other parts of the spiritual discipline — so 
all these practices are enjoined. (B.B.V. II.iv.121-2) 

(3) One might suppose that all the means of valid cognition 
revealed the Self in that the cognitions resulting from them 
depended on it intimately for their light. But the Byhad- 
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arai^aka Upanishad says ’ It must be heard about’, pointing 
thereby to the upanishadic texts. (B.B.V. II.iv.212) 

One might suppose that the Self should be seen through all the 
valid means of cognition^ because the Self as Consciousness 
constitutes the resultant-cognition of each. But the force of 
the words *Jt must be heard about* is to show that it is the 
upanishadic texts that are the authoritative source of knowl¬ 
edge of the Self^ since it is only through them that metaphy¬ 
sical Ignorance of the Self (reading dtma-ajnana) can be 
brought to an end. 

(4) It is the application of the Six Forms of Evidence (M.V. 
p.23) that brings out the true force of the words. Then the 
text says 'It (the Self) must be pondered over' to determine 
the true meaning of the traditional texts communicating it. 

It is clear from the command 'It must be pondered over' that 
what is being taught here is reality in its true nature. In 
the case of mere symbolic meditations prescribed for merit, 
such as 'Woman is the sacrificial fire' (Byhad.VI.ii.13), we 
do not find any injunction to ponder over the meaning. (B.B.V. 
II.iv.2lU-5) 

He gust remarks in passing that the injunction saying that 
there has to be pondering shgws that the text here is con¬ 
cerned with final vision^ not ,with preliminary meditation. 

(5) Reasoning in conformity with the words of. the Vedic 
texts is also enjoined, for this is what enables one to deter- 
.mine accurately what the words mean. (B.B.V. II,iv.2l6) 

Reasoning is of help, for instance, to find out how the mean- 
ing of word *Thou* in *That thou art* must be the witness 
and cannot be anything else. 

(6) Awakening to immediate knowledge of the supreme Self de¬ 
pending on no external factor is called Nididhyasana. It is 
mentioned after seeing and heairing to show that they culminate 
in that.... One's first knowledge of the Self is through 
hearing, and then one ponders over what one has heard. When 
heauring and pondering are complete, one comes to have immedi¬ 
ate knowledge of the Self.... Because the use of the word 
'Nididhyasauaa' (lit. 'sustained meditation') might lead the 
hearer to suppose that meditation was meant, the Upanishad 
deliberately uses the term 'immediate intuition' (vijnana) as 
a synonym for it at Byhadarayyaka II.iv.5» to show that medi¬ 
tation is not here meant. I already mentioned earlier how 
meditation amd other practices are a means to immediate ex¬ 
perience. But immediate ex^rience • does not exist for the 
sake of anything else. It is taught to be just liberation. 
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attainment of the final goal of all. (B.B.V. II.iv.217 9 220, 
233-U) 

(7) Hearing and the rest are the means to that immediate in¬ 
tuition which depends on nothing apart from itself. When this 
has arisen, nothing more is required apart from that immediate 
experience of the Self already attained.... There is no other 
result of knowledge that our Self is the sole reality except 
the eradication of our ignorance of that fact. For this is 
ever by nature o\ir true state.... The one inmost Self is the 
reality of which cause and effect are mere false appearances. 
When that Self is known, how could Ignorance fail to be de¬ 
stroyed? Tell me, pray, how there could ever be' Ignorance of 
the Self again. (B.B.V. II,iv.221,235,231) 

I have given the form ^ajnana* (^Ignorance*) at the end of the 
last verse (^Ignorance of the Self*) following Anandagiri. But 
if (as would also be legitimate) the word were read as *jnana* 

(*knowledge*)^ then we would have *On account of knowledge of 
the inmost Self^ no other knowledge needs to be acquired*. The 
passage would then agree with the end of the preceding verse 
(B.B.V, II.iv.230)j which says *There is (then) no knowledge 
that has not been acquired; there is no Ignorance that has not 
been destroyed*. 

125 COMPARISON OF ^r7 ^AI^ARA 
AND SURE^VARA ON THE TOPIC 
OF HEARING AND THE REST 

At first sight there appears to be a certain disagreement bet¬ 
ween ^ri Sankara and Suresvara on the question of whether 
hearing and the rest can be the subjects of an injunction. ^rl 
Sankara makes an opponent ask 'What do these apparent injunc¬ 
tions mean, texts like "The Self, verily, should be seen, heard 
about..." and so forth?' (B.S.Bh.I.i.4, cp. M.V.68,3). On 
account of his use of the phrase apparent injunctions, it might 
seem that he did not admit that hearing and the rest could be 
subjects of Injunctions. But at another place he seems to ad¬ 
mit that hearing and the rest can be enjoined. He says: 'Rep¬ 
etition of the affirmation must be carried out. Why? Because 
it is taught repeatedly. The repeated teachings like "The 
Self must be heard about, pondered over and subjected to sus¬ 
tained meditation" point to a repetition of the affirmation' 
(B.S.Bh. IV.i.l). For he would not say that anything had to be 
done unless there were an injunction on the subject in the Veda. 

In Sureivara's Vartika, on the other hand, there is no ref¬ 
erence to injunctions for hearing and the rest as 'apparent' 
injunctions. On the contrary, he says openly and emphatically 
that these practices are enjoined, in the words 'A person can 
decide whether to carry out hearing and pondering... so all 
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these practices are enjoined' (B.B.V. II.iv.l22, M.V.124,2). 

And there is another apparent point of difference. In ^rl 
Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary, the text 'the Self should 
be subjected to sustained meditation' (B]|;had. II. iv.5) is ac¬ 
cepted as referring to a duty that has to be performed. For 
it is treated as an act, as is shown by the passage 'And medi¬ 
tation (upasana) and sustained meditation (nididhyasana) are 
said to constitute one act that entails repetition (B.S.Bh. 
IV.i.l, cp. M.V.56,8, note). There are grounds for supposing 
that he regarded sustained meditation (nididhyasana) as a 
species of meditation (upasana) because in the next passage he 
gives as examples of it 'He assiduously meditates on (or at¬ 
tends on) his Guru' and 'She whose husband is abroad dwells on 
him fixedly' (B.S.Bh.IV.i.l). 

On the other hand, in the Vartika of Suresvara 'awakening 
to immediate knowledge of the supreme Self depending on no ex¬ 
ternal factor' is clearly said to be the meaning of the term 
'nididhyasana' (B.B.V. II.iv.217, M.V.124,6). And having said 
this, Suresvara goes on in the sequel to deny that the term 
'nididhyasana' refers to an act that has to be performed. He 
aims to demonstrate that the term 'nididhyasana' did not refer 
to meditation (dhyana) because the text uses the term 'immedi¬ 
ate intuition' (vijnana) as a synonym for it (B.B.V. II.iv.233, 
M.V.124,6). 

Do the two systems, those of Sri Sankara and Suresvara, 
agree — or do they contradict one another on these points? If 
they do in fact contradict one another, which is the better? 

It is a point worth considering. 

My own view is the following, ^ri Sankara spoke of the 
appearance of an injunction in a particular context. His pur¬ 
pose was to refute the contention of the authors of the 
earlier commentaries (v:ftti) on the Brahma Sutras that the 
metaphysical texts of the Upanishads were authoritative only 
if regarded as subordinate to an injunction to acquire meta¬ 
physical knowledge. He did this by asserting that metaphysical 
knowledge is something conditioned by reality, and different 
from meditation. Here is his text as he himself set it out. 

(l) The idea of fire, when one is in the presence of that 
well known object, is not dependent on an injunction, nor is 
it a mere creation of the human mind. It is in fact a piece 
of knowledge, conditioned by the nature of the object per¬ 
ceived. It is not an act. And it is the same with all ob¬ 
jects of the various means of knowledge (such as perception, 
inference, etc.). This being so, knowledge of the Self in its 
true form as the Absolute cannot be dependent on an injunction 
to act. Imperative and similar forms applied to it, even in 
Vedic texts, lose their imperative force and become blunted, 
as razors become blunted if used against hard objects like 
stones. For here the object to which they are applied is some¬ 
thing not subject to rejection or acquisition. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U, 
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cp. M.V.68,2) 


Thus a view is tentatively advanced by an opponent (and refuted 
by Sri Sankara). According to this view the Absolute can only 
be taught through injunctions involving some duty to be done. 

But the whole theory is wrong. For there is also such a thing 
as knowledge of the Absolute conditioned by its true nature — 
that is the gist of this passage in the commentary. And it 
goes on to ask, 'But what do these apparent injunctions mean?* 
(where the reference is to passages which say that the Self 
should be 'seen' or 'heard about' and so on). The very fact 
that this question is raised also implies that knowledge cannot 
be the subject of an injunction. Consider, too, the refutation 
of the opponent. It runs: 'But when such a person comes to 
desire the supreme human goal, texts like "The Self, verily, 
is to be seen" and so on turn him away from the natural concern 
with the psycho-physical organism and its affairs, and engage 
him in continuous remembrance of the inmost Self (cp. H.V. 
68,3). It does not say anything about whether hearing and the 
rest are or are not able to be enjoined, as that is not the 
question at issue (which is the refutation of the view that 
knowledge can be enjoined). No doubt there is the implication 
that there is also a certain element of enjoining a duty in 
places where gerundive expressions like 'should be seen* or 
'should be heard about' are used; for only so will the gerxm- 
dive ending in the suffixes -ya, -tavya and -aniya, which 
denote a duty to act, have meaning. But this does not mean 
that one has the right to insist that knowledge also can be 
the subject of an Injunction, as the passage is only intended 
to strengthen the argument in hand (namely the refutation of 
the opponent's view that knowledge can be enjoined). There is 
another passage in Sri Sankara's Commentary that expresses the 
same idea. 

(2) Texts in the form of a command such as 'The Self should 
be seen', which are found in the sections dealing with the 
highest knowledge, are fundamentally for the purpose of turn¬ 
ing the hearer in the direction of the knowledge of the Self, 
and are not primarily to be regarded as injunctions to become 
aware of the real. Even in the world, when people give a com¬ 
mand and say *Look here' or 'Listen to this', the meaning of 
such phrases really is 'Pay attention', and not 'Acquire a 
piece of direct knowledge*. When anyone is in proximity with 
a knowable object, knowledge of it sometimes arises and some¬ 
times does not. Therefore, anyone who wishes to acquaint 
someone with an object should show it to him. When it has been 
shown to him, knowledge will arise according to the nature of 
the object and the means of cognition applied. (B.S.Bh. 
III.ii.21, cp. M.V.68,U) 

Thus the force of the 'Injunctions' apparently enjoining 
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hearing and so on is not actually to enjoin immediate knowledge 
through these disciplines. Their force, as the revered Commen¬ 
tator concludes by saying, is to inculcate attention to the 
Self. There is no contradiction with what is said at Brahma 
Sutra Commentary IV.1.1, as it is taught there that it is just 
this attention to the Self that has to be repeatedly practised. 

Suresvara also maintains in his B^hadara^yaka Vartika that 
only that which is within the scope of free human will can be 
enjoined. He does not insist on denying that knowledge can 
arise from one act of hearing and so on. His words are 'The 
action of hearing and so on must be continued here diligently 
until the immediate Intuition we have spoken of arises in all 
its glory' (B.B.V. II.iv.218). So there is no difference bet¬ 
ween the two systems in regard to the teaching that hearing and 
pondering are open to injunction. 

Suresvara does give the appearance of saying that no one 
could attain direct and immediate intuition of the Self merely 
from hearing. For one of the verses of the Vartika begins 
'Acquaintance with the Self is first through hearing, and then 
one ponders over what one has heard' (B.B.V. II.iv.220, M.V. 
124,6). On the other hand Sri Sankara says in his Brahma Sutra 
Commentary, 'Repeated resort to hearing, pondering and sus¬ 
tained meditation would indeed be useless in the case of the 
person who gained immediate experience of the fact that his 
true Self was the Absolute merely from hearing the text "That 
thou art" spoken once* (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2). How could there be 
such a contradiction? In this case, too, we reply, there is 
nothing more than a superficial appearance of disagreement. For 
Suresvara wrote in the Nai^karmya Siddhi: 'Of these (four dif¬ 
ferent kinds of hearers of the text "That thou art"), there is 
one who knows "that which is not the meaning of any sentence" 
in his inmost Self. For him, all the not-self has come to an 
end. As all his impediments have been destroyed, there is in 
his case nothing more to be said. Nor is there anything 
further to be said about the one who acquired realization 
merely from hearing the text (that is, without having to reason 
over it at all). He, also, is in possession of some super¬ 
natural power' (N.Sid. III.64, prose intro.). Thus when it was 
said in the B^hadarai^yaka Vartika 'One's first knowledge of the 
Self is through hearing' and so forth, this was only said with 
reference to those who are unable to apprehend the meaning of 
the text and realize that their own true Self is the Absolute 
merely through hearing it once. So there is agreement between 
the system of ^rl Sankara and Suresvara in maintaining that 
Immediate knowledge can arise through mere hearing. 

Let us therefore turn our attention to the apparent contra¬ 
diction on the subject of 'sustained meditation' (nididhyasana). 
In ^ri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary, 'sustained medita¬ 
tion' (nididhyasana) is seen to be a kind of spiritual practice 
and to be enjoined. Speaking of the term 'sustained moditar 
tion*, for instance, he says clearly that when we are using it 
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'we are talking of an act that entails repetition' (B.S.Bh. 
IV.i.l, cp. M.V.56, 8, note). And he says also, 'Pondering 
and sustained meditation too, like hearing, are for the sake 
of direct experience' (B.S.Bh.1.1.4). Thus he refers to 'sus¬ 
tained meditation' as something different from immediate in¬ 
tuition, as something to which one has to apply oneself for 
the sake of immediate intuition. So we conclude that for him 
sustained meditation was a kind of practice that could be 
enjoined. He also held that 'sustained meditation' (nidi- 
dhyasana) was not different in kind from meditation in general 
(upasana). For at some places he uses the term 'upasana' to 
stand for it, as when he says 'Meditations (upasana) aimed at 
right intuitive knowledge have to be performed until the final 
end is achieved, like pounding the paddy to extract the rice' 
(B.S.Bh.IV.i.12, M.V.56,8). 

And yet there is a certain difference between 'sustained 
meditation' (nididhyasana) and meditation as described by Sri 
Sankara in the following passage: 'Consider the texts, "Man, 

0 Gautama, is the sacrificial fire" and "Woman, 0 Gautama, is 
the sacrificial fire" (Chand.V.vii.l,V.viii.l). Here the iden¬ 
tification of man or woman with the sacrificial fire is a men¬ 
tal idea. It is an act owing its origin solely to the injunc¬ 
tion to meditate thus. It is therefore an action, and one that 
is freely determined by the human will' (B.S.Bh.I.i.4). Sus¬ 
tained meditation (nididhyasana) as conceived by Sri Sankara 
differs from meditation as described above in that it does not 
owe its origin solely to the injunction to meditate. For hear¬ 
ing about the Self, pondering over it and subjecting it to 
sustained meditation are for the sake of something which can be 
experienced here in this world, and for realizing one's iden¬ 
tity with the Self. This is shown in such a passage as 'The 
Self comes to be seen through the disciplines of hearing, pon¬ 
dering and sustained meditation resolutely pursued. Right 
knowledge of the Absolute as the sole reality only dawns when 
these three disciplines of hearing, pondering and sustained 
meditation are fused into one, and not otherwise, for example 
through hearing alone' (B^had.Bh.II.iv.5). It follows also from 
the passage: 'But in any case, pondering must be carried out by 
reasoning in accordance with what is laid down in the Veda. And 
sustained meditation must be performed on what has been pon¬ 
dered rationally, on what has been ascertained through revela¬ 
tion and reason' (B^had.Bh.II.v.1, intro.). Even though this 
discipline is referred to by the term 'upasana' it is evidently 
different from such meditations as those prescribed in the 
texts speaking of woman as the sacrificial fire, which are for 
the sake of a result not to be perceived in the present life, 
namely the accumulation of spiritual merit through meditation. 
For the notion that woman is the sacrificial fire is not a 
notion based on the true nature of reality. It is formed only 
through obeying the injunction to meditate on this theme, and 
it brings its results not here in this life but in other worlds 
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(to be attained after death). But the case with sustained 
meditation is different. That which one subjects to sustained 
meditation one perceives here in this very life. It is a case 
of sustained attention and nothing else. That is the differ¬ 
ence between meditation (upasanS) and sustained meditation 
(nldidhySsana) in the system of ^rx Sankara. 

It is well known that words like ’vision', 'knowledge* and 
so on may be found used by ^rl Sankara quite appropriately 
either to designate knowledge of the real or else to designate 
a certain form of deliberate arbitrary mental activity; for 
they may be used in different senses according to whether they 
are addressed to fit candidates for the higher or for the lower 
form of knowledge of the Absolute (the latter being not so much 
knowledge of the Absolute as meditation on it under prescribed 
forms). And we should understand that, in the same way, 
phrases such as 'one should meditate' or 'one should practise 
sustained meditation' may either refer to the mere cherishing 
of a mental idea (bhavana) or else to sustained attention to 
previously attained right knowledge — according to the con¬ 
text. That is how we explain the use of the term 'sustained 
meditation' in ^rl Sankara's system. 

Now let us consider Suresvara's Vartika. He says, 'Awaken¬ 
ing to immediate knowledge of the supreme Self depending on no 
external factor is called Nldldhyasana' (B.B.V. II.iv,217, 

M.V.124,6). From this clear statement one deduces that for 
him the term Nldldhyasana cannot refer to any activity of the 
form of cherishing a mental idea (bhavana), although he does 
not deny that meditation is required as a preliminary disci¬ 
pline for right metaphysical knowledge. We learn this from 
the sequel, when he says 'I already mentioned earlier how 
meditation and other practices are a means to Immediate experi¬ 
ence. But immediate experience does not exist for the sake of 
anything else. It is taught to be Just liberation, attainment 
of the final goal of all' (B.B.V. II.lv.234, M.V.124^6;. This 
shows that though ^rl Sankara and Suresvara understood the 
term 'nldldhyasana' in a different sense, their systems agree 
in maintaining that meditation is an activity and a preliminary 
discipline for knowledge. However, Suresvara does insist on 
the point that because the Upanishad uses the term 'immediate 
intuition* (vijnana) in the sequel (B:phad.II.iv.5) as a synonym 
for the 'nldldhyasana' referred to Just before, one should not 
suppose that it had meant 'meditation* by 'nldldhyasana' 

(B.B.V. II.lv.233, M.V.124,6). 

'Nldldhyasana* is placed here in the Upanishad in apposition 
with hearing and pondering, so it is proper to suppose that it 
represents an activity. And we find the equivalent of 'vijnfinaf 
in the form of a verb used elsewhere to denote action for the 
sake of immediate intuition, as in 'That one should investigate, 
that is what one should desire to know in immediate intuition' 
(Chand.VIII.i.liVli.l; cP- M.V.52,9 and note). In the present 
text (Byhad. II.lv.5) too, we can very well accept that the 
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term 'nldldhyasana' means meditation for the sake of direct 
vision. For Suresvara himself accepts such meditation as the 
cause of direct vision. And If one takes 'The Self should be 
seen' (B^had.II.Iv.S) to refer to immediate experience con¬ 
ceived as the result of seeing, then there would be nothing 
wrong in taking hearing, pondering and sustained meditation 
(nldldhyasana) as being a threefold activity enjoined for the 
sake of that result. It seems, therefore, that the revered 
Commentator's explanation of the term 'nldldhyasana' is the 
better one. Otherwise (i.e. on Suresvara's view) it appears 
that useless repetition would be attributed to the Upanishad 
when it says 'dra^^avya' (should be seen) followed later by 
'nldidhyasitavya* (interpreted by Suresvara as 'should be seen 
in immediate intuition'). In any case, there is no disagree¬ 
ment between the two authors on the question of what are the 
means to metaphysical knowledge, so that no serious difficulty 
arises. 


126 THE INJUNCTION FOR INNER AND OUTER 
CONTROL AND THE OTHER DISCIPLINES 

The text 'This is the eternal glory of the one who has realized 
the Absolute' (B:|^had.IV.iv.23, cp. M.V.53,7) means that the 
person who has gained enlightenment has the eternal glory of 
realizing the undifferentiated reality expressed as 'neither 
this nor that'. A verse quoted in that text expresses the 
nature of the glory of the enlightened person by saying 'He is 
not tainted by action, which is evil' — meaning that the re¬ 
sult of his exalted state is to place him beyond the 'taint' 
of karmic merit or demerit. 

Suresvara first explains the term 'one who knows this state' 
(pada-vit) according to ^ri Sankara's Commentary, and then goes 
on to suggest an alternative meaning of the term as 'one who 
knows the meaning of the words' (padartha-vit, B.B.V. IV.iv. 
1190). On this view, there would be an injunction to discover 
the meaning of the individual words of the metaphysical texts, 
and the reward for obeying it would be a knowledge of the 
meaning of the sentences which they composed. 

The upanishadic text continues, 'Therefore, possessed of 
inner and outer control, abandoning all action for personal 
ends, strengthening himself by voluntary resistance to discom¬ 
fort, and concentrating his mind, he sees the Self here in the 
midst of this life in the present body' (B^-had. IV. iv.23). 
Suresvara explains that this passage, as connected with what 
went before, implies the idea 'Because knowledge has this re¬ 
sult, therefore he who knows thus becomes possessed of the 
disciplines of inner and outer control and the rest, and comes 
to know the meaning of the word "glory"' (B.B.V. IV.iv.1192-3). 

It is said that such an one, possessed of the fourfold 
means to liberation (discrimination, dlspassion, the sixfold 
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spiritual equipment Csee the qualities mentioned at Madhav- 
ananda, p.766)— and desire for liberation), that is, having 
inner and outer control and the other spiritual prerequisites, 
having distinguished the Self from the not-self through reason¬ 
ing by the method of agreement and difference, finally comes 
to see ’All is the Self’ (B.B.V. IV.iv.1201-2), 

In the modern printed editions of ^ri Sankara's Commentary 
at this point we read (B^had.Bh.IV.iv.23) ’"Possessed of inner 
control" (Santa) means "desisting from the activities of the 
external sense-organs" and "possessed of outer control" (danta) 
means "free from mental thirst'”. One must presume.that these 
terms (santa and danta) have been written the wrong way round 
due to the carelessness of some copyist. For elsewhere we 
find an explanation running '"Inner control" means "the coming 
to rest of the mind"' and '"outer control" means "the coming 
to rest of the external senses"' (Bh.G.Bh.XVI.l). And in line 
with this we find Suresvara saying in the present passage of 
the Vartlka, 'First he becomes possessed of outer control, 
then possessed of inner control, and afterwards he withdraws 
from all activity for personal ends. For in interpreting the 
sequence the rational order in which the qualities would have 
to be developed must take precedence over the literal order in 
which they happen to be mentioned in the text under comment* 
(B.B.V. IV.iv.1203-4). 

Suresvara next addresses himself to the question, 'Why 
should there be an injunction for inner and outer control and 
the rest, when the desire to pursue them arises naturally?' He 
says that human actions are of four kinds, based respectively 
on transgression of the law,-personal desire, unthinking in¬ 
stinct and duty (B.B.V. IV.iv.1208). It is clear that the 
seeker of liberation cannot indulge in the first three. But 
how could a man of understanding want to pursue even duty when 
he sees that it leads to the same evil (namely rebirth) as 
non-performance of it? (B.B.V. IV.iv.1213) Therefore, when a 
person is acting for duty's sake his mind naturally becomes 
purified, and he comes to feel that he must give up even this 
form of action, so that the desire for inner and outer control 
leading on to the capacity for withdrawal from all action for 
personal ends arises naturally. We find teaching to the same 
effect in the Smytl: 'The wise person should apply himself 
continuously to the broad moral principles (yama, cp. Yoga 
Sutra 11.29 f.), but he should not apply himself to the parti¬ 
cular daily duties'(niyama, Manu Sm^-ti IV.204). 

If you argue in this manner and ask why inner control and 
the rest are enjoined, the reply is that, even though these 
practices might be prompted naturally, the function of the 
upanlshadic text is to enjoin them specifically as means to 
knowledge of reality. Or again, it might be that the mere 
idea of withdrawal from activity for personal ends might arise 
naturally, without the idea of duty, expressed in the feeling 
'I must actually carry that withdrawal out'. That duty of 
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carrying out the practices is what is enjoined here (B.B.V. 

IV.iv.1220). Nor would it be correct to raise the objection 
'The mention of inner and outer control would have been quite 
enough, since all action is given up through them. What was 
the need for specifying withdrawal as well?' For in sound 
exegesis, the positive injunction to perform daily duty will 
prevail over a mere general negation, which is always open to 
exceptions, so that the upanishadic text enjoining withdrawal 
has to be supplied to bring about the definitive abandonment 
of the daily duties (B.B.V. IV.iv,1223-6). 

One should not raise the objection 'Hearing and cogitation 
and so on Involve disturbance of the mind Just as much as 
performance of the dally duties. Why is no effort made to 
discourage them?'* For it would be wrong to give them up, 
since they are predominantly helpful to the attainment of 
withdrawal (B.B.V. IV.iv.1238). 

The discipline of strengthening oneself through voluntary 
resistance to discomfort Implies acquiring the power to endure 
the pairs of opposites (heat and cold, pleasure and pain and 
sp forth). The upanishadic text adds 'concentrating his mind'. 
This is to enjoin the renunciation even of those activities, 
such as casual fantasies, in regard to which man is not natu¬ 
rally free. 'With faith for his (sole) wealth' (B^had.IV.iv. 
23, Madhyandina recension) enjoins the total renunciation of 
all action (B.B.V. IV.iv,1269). 

Thus with the help of these auxiliary disciplines a person 
should come to see the Self even while alive in the present 
body, through reasoning by agreement and difference. Then he 
comes to see all as his own Self (B.B.V. IV.iv.1278). That is 
the meaning of Bi^hadara^yaka Upanishad IV.iv.23. One should 
observe the following verses of Suresvara. 

(1) First one should acquire outer control, then inner con¬ 
trol, and finally the capacity for withdrawal from all activity 
for personal ends. For the logical order in which the q\iali- 
ties have to be developed takes precedence (in interpretation) 
over the order in which they happen to be mentioned in the 
text under comment. (B.B.V. IV.iv.1203) 

(2) Yes, it is true that there can be no injunction for inner 
control and the rest, since they are prompted in the natural 
course. They are prompted naturally, it is true. But what the 
Vedic text does is to lay down authoritatively that they are 
the specific means leading to correct knowledge of the inmost 
Self. (B.B.V. IV.iv.1218) 

( 3 ) Or else we may say that the idea of abandonment of action 
comes naturally, as explained, but that the notion that it is 
a duty that one has to carry out (if one wishes to attain en¬ 
lightenment) does not arise naturally. Hence it is enjoined. 
(B.B.V. IV.iv.l220) 
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(U) The injunction to perform the daily obligatory ritual all 
one's life will certainly be a more powerful authority and 
prevail over any general injunction to give up action (as the 
particular- injunctions to kill at a sacrifice prevail over the 
general prohibition 'One should not harm any li-vlng being'). 
For the injunction to do the daily obligatory ritual all one's 
life is only concerned with keeping one's body alive (and not 
with ministering to and encouraging the egoistic passions). 
Since the general injunction to inner and outer control and so 
on will not suffice to annul the injunction to do the daily 
ritual €l 11 one's life, the text takes the further step of 
speoifically enjoining the abandonment of all actions for per¬ 
sonal ends (uparati). (B.B.V. IV.iv.1225-6) 

(5) If the performance of the obligatory daily ritual is pro¬ 
hibited because it creates disturbance, wandering about to beg 
for one's food and other activities of the monk also create a 
great deal of disturbance. Why are they not prohibited too? 
Hearing and pondering over the upanishadic texts, too, cause 

a good deal of disturbance. Why are not these activities also 
prohibited by the Veda, as well as the rituals? But this ob¬ 
jection is wrong. For these acti-vities contribute to the chief 
goal. Wandering about to beg for alms and the rest are not 
prohibited as they are engaged in for the sake of that goal. 
(B.B.V. IV.iv.1235-7) 

(6) And now, by saying 'concentrating his mind', the upani¬ 
shadic text enjoins continual reduction to a minimum of those 
actions which one is not free to abandon entirely. (B.B.V. 

IV. iv.121*6) 

There must be the strictest control over those activities of 
the mind and the senses which we are not free to abandon en¬ 
tirely ^ such as seeingi hearing^ mental fantasy and so forth. 
Where concentration is enjoined^ it means that one should 
absorb the senses in the mind and the mind in the Self (through 
meditation ). 

(7) One shoiild not suppose that the reading (of the Madhyan- 
dina recension) 'With faith for his (sole) wealth' is otiose, 
on the ground that total renunciation has already been pre¬ 
scribed. For the enlightened person still has some action to 
perform in the realm of perceptible objects (in the form of 
maintaining the body and so on). The purpose of the phrase is 
to enjoin the relinquishment of any feeling of 'mine' in regard 
to the instruments or materials of these acts. (B.B.V. 
IV.iv.l267-3j 

The purpose of the text *With faith for his (sole) wealth* is 
to enjoin the abandonment of feelingg^ of possession even to¬ 
wards objects like the begging bowl. 
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(8) Faith is his only possession. Because he has nothing 
else, the one who has abandoned all actions is called *One who 
has faith for his (sole) wealth*. (B.B.V. IV.iv.1269) 

(9) He should see the Self while he is yet in the body, sepa¬ 
rating it from the whole mass of the not-self through reason¬ 
ing by agreement and difference supported by the spiritual 
disciplines mentioned above. Or the reading may be just *He 
sees...’. (B.B.V. IV.iv.1272-3) 

To read ^He should see ,,. ' would be to follow the reading of 
the Madhyandina tradition. 


127 HOW ACTION AND MEDITATION RELATE 

There is a passage in the Vartika which explains the order 
in which the various disciplines leading to the rise of meta¬ 
physical knowledge have to be practised and describes the 
method of these practices. 

(1) Only metaphysical knowledge is required for the eradica¬ 
tion of metaphysical Ignorance. Only inner control and the 
othe_ spiritusLl disciplines are required for metaphysical 
knowledge. Only purification of the mind is required for the 
acquisition of inner control and the other spiritual disci¬ 
plines. Only the performance of the daily obligatory ritxial 
is required for the pxirification of the mind. Metaphysical 
Ignorance of the Self is the sole cause of action, mental, vo- 
C6l1 or physical. When that (metaphysical Ignorance) has been 
cancelled by knowledge of the Self, how could there be any 
further dependence on action? (B.B.V. I.iii.98-100) 

It is also said in the Nai^karmya Siddhi: 

(2) From performance of the obligatory daily rituals comes 
merit; from merit comes destruction of (the karmic effects 
of) sin; from this comes purity of mind; from this comes a 
correct evaluation of transmigratory life; from this comes 
indifference to it; from this comes desire for liberation; 
from this comes the search for the means to liberation; from 
this comes renunciation of all ritualistic action and its 
accessories (the sacred thread, etc.); from this comes prac¬ 
tice of yoga; from this the focusing of the mind within; 
from this a knowledge of the meeuiing of the metaphysical texts 
like ’That thou art'; from this the eradication of metaphysi¬ 
cal Ignorance; from this establishment in one’s own Self 
alone, according to the texts, ’Verily, being nothing but the 
Absolute, he dissolves in the Absolute' (Byhad.IV.iv.6) and 
'Though already released, he acquires final release' (Ka'I^ha 
Il.ii.l). (N.Sid. 1.52, prose intro., cp. M.Vi60,2 and 3) 
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Meditations, it is clear, each have their stated reward, like 
rituals. And Just as the performance of the obligatory daily 
ritual is enjoined as a preliminary contributing to the rise 
of knowledge, or even as all ritual is laid down as a means to 
the awakening of the desire for knowledge, so in the section 
of the Veda devoted to knowledge and meditation, the medita¬ 
tions are laid down as a means to preparing one to become fit 
for knowledge. For wo have texts like, 'When you are released 
from here, where will you go?' (B^had.IV.ii.1) And we know 
that meditations are useful on the path of gradual release, 
because they are taught in connection with the Path^ of the 
Flame and elsewhere. (On the Path of the Flame^ see Deussen^ 
1912, Chapter XXX, 

(3) VJhatever is taught on the subject of meditations in the 
Knowledge-Section of the Veda is only for the sake of pre¬ 
paring oneself for the knowledge that all is the one Self. We 
know from the text 'When you are released from here, where 
will you go?' (Byhad.IV.id.l) and from references to the Path 
of the Fl€une that meditations are not limited in their results 
to the rewards promised for them (but may also lead to gradual 
release). This shows correctly the relation between the 
Rituals-Section and the Knowledge-Section of the Veda, and 
there ere no grounds for asserting any different relation. 

(S.V.329-31) 

Meditations: The reference is to those meditations taught in 
the Knowledge-Seotion of the Veda and associated with the Path 
of the Flame and other teachings about release by stages. The 
reference is not to all meditations throughout the Veda in 
general. 

Not limited in their results to the rewards promised for 
them: It means that they are not merely concerned with medi¬ 
tation and worship, but are also a means to knowledge. No 
attention should be paid to the claim of Anandagiri that the 
purpose of the meditations is liberation and that this purpose 
cannot be achieved except through a succession of stages. 

There are no grounds for it, 

(U) What Sri Yajnavalkya asked King Janaka was (not about 
entry into the world of a deity at death through meditation, 
about which the king knew, but) 'When you leave the first 
plane of existence, what is the second to which you will go?' 
This was to show that meditation on deities and piirification 
of the mind through similar practices are also a means to the 
(gradual) attainment of knowledge. Sri Yajnavalkya's question, 
'When you are released from here, where will you go?' really 
meant 'Do you believe that, in the case of' one fit for the 
highest knowledge, all the meditations prescribed in the Upani- 
shads lead to liberation by stages?' (B.B.V. IV.ii.12-13, 
cp. M.V.83,5) 
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Att such meditations may result in release by stages: the 
incidental implication here is that they retain their lower 
purpose for those who are not fit for immediate liberation. 
For it is only here and there in the Upanishads that the 
teaching of the Absolute in its highest form is exhibited^as 
indicated^ for instance^ by certain phrases in the conver- ^ 
sation between Gdrgya and Ajdtasatruj or in that between King 
Janaka and Sri Yddnavalkyaj such as: ”'It cannot be known if 
there is no more knowledge than that” said AgdtaSatz^u. "Then 
let me come to you as a pupil"^ said Gdrgya* (Brhad,II,i,14) 
and *"Very well"^ said Sri Ydjnavalkya^ "I will tell you 
where you will go (i,e. nowhere^ because the king had already 
reached the state beyond fear)"’ (Brhad.IV.ii.l^ see B.B,V, 
IV,ii,Zl ffJ, 


128 THERE IS NO OTHER LIBERATION 

EXCEPT ERADICATION OF IGNORANCE 

There is a text in the B^hadara^jyaka which runs: ' I am in 
touch with the subtle, far-reaching ancient path, having fi¬ 
nally discovered it. By this path the wise who have known 
the Absolute go to the shining realm after leaving here, re¬ 
leased' (B:fhad. IV.iv.8) . Here the knower is not different 
from the known, the Absolute, so the phrase 'I am in touch 
with' is used (B.B.V. IV.iv.549). 'Discovered it* means 'have 
found it through the teachings of the Veda and the Acarya' 
(B.B.V. IV.iv.550). Having turned their backs on Ignorance by 
following this path, and having attained to the Absolute, they 
go. Those who have known the Absolute 'dissolve in the Abso¬ 
lute' , this is the meaning of 'go to the shining realm after 
leaving here' (B.B.V. IV.iv.552). 'After leaving here' does 
not imply that they have to wait for the death of the body 
before they attain the Absolute. For the eradication of meta¬ 
physical Ignorance, the cause of illusory empirical experience, 
they have to wait for metaphysical knowledge only, and for 
nothing else (B.B.V. IV.iv.554). The passage agrees with and 
confirms the other text which runs 'Verily, being nothing but 
the Absolute, he dissolves in the Absolute' (B^had.IV.iv.6), 
says Suresvara, commenting on a later part of the text (B.B.V. 
IV.iv.560). 

The following verses should be noted. 

(1) Because it woiiLd be impossible for the Absolute not to 
include me, therefore it is said * I am in touch with the 
path'. I'his path, as described, has come to me. Later, I 
discovered it myself, following the teachings of the Veda and 
the Acarya. In knowledge of the inmost Self, the subject is 
not different from the object. (B.B.V. rV.iv.550) 

(2) This 'shining realm' (the Absolute, not 'heaven') was 
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what was really meant before by the word 'svarga', even in 
the phrase *He who wants svarga should offer sacrifices'. For 
that which is established by the knowledge arising from the 
upanishadic texts cannot be reached through rituals. (B.B.V. 
IV.iv.555) 

Even in the ecLrlier remark^ *He who wants svarga should offer 
sacrificesthe real reference was to the * Absolute as a 
shining realm* ^ not to * heaven* as a happy abode. In any case^ 
it is only the Absolute (appearing as heaven) under a con¬ 
ditioning adjunct that can be reached through rituals, 

( 3 ) The word 'svarga' is used here only to mean 'the highest 
bliss'. Because it occurs in the context of teaching libera¬ 
tion, it is something eternal. Hence it cannot here mean what 
comes as the result of performing rituals. (B.B.V. IV,iv.556) 

(1*) On the (false) theory that liberation depended on the 
death of the body, it would depend on dissolution in the cause. 
But after the eradication of the cause of all, enlightenment 
supersedes automatically, and nothing else is needed. (B.B.V. 

IV.iv. 558 ) 

It would depend on dissolution in the cause: It means disso¬ 
lution in the Absolute as yet unknown^ assuming some such other 
apparent form as the cosmic vital energy. 

After the eradication of the cause of all: This means after 
the eradication of metaphysical Ignorance, 

( 5 ) No other obstacle to liberation is admitted except Igno¬ 
rance. Accordingly, when Ignorance has been destroyed, then, 
a person (ny) is liberated already in this life even before he 
is finally liberated from rebirth at the death of the body. 

The Upanishad has already taught this earlier in the text 
'Being nothing but the Absolute, he dissolves in the Absolute' 
(Bphad.rV.iv.6). No later upanishadic passage, therefore, 
could make us believe that liberation depended on the death of 
the body. (B.B.V. IV.iv.559-60) 

Liberated already... before one is... liberated from rebirth: 
This is a reminiscence of Kapia Upanishad II,ii,l, 


129 ALL DUALITY IS IMAGINED 
THROUGH IGNORANCE 

In the system of Suresvara, all duality is an effect of Igno¬ 
rance. There is therefore nothing else to be done once Igno¬ 
rance has been eradicated. The distinction between the Self 
and the not-self, the distinction between known and unknown, 
the distinction between real and unreal, the distinction 
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between being and not being an individual knowing subject — 
all these distinctions arise through Ignorance. Five ’sheaths' 
encasing the individual and five corresponding cosmic sheaths 
standing as their causes are distinguished only through Igno¬ 
rance. Other distinctions like that between manifest and un¬ 
manifest, effect and cause, whole and parts, action and its 
component factors and results are also set up by Ignorance 
alone. The Witness, the Lord, creation, maintenance and with¬ 
drawal of the universe, the three states of waking, dream and 
dreamless sleep, and, in a word, the very relationship of the 
Self with Ignorance itself,is all the work of Ignorance alone. 
Therefore when vision of the inmost principle is attained and 
Ignorance brought to an end, all bondage to transmigratory 
experience ceases immediately. The manifestation of Ignorance 
and its later eradication have no effect whatever on the Self, 
the principle of reality, any more than the imagination of a 
snake in a rope and the later cessation of that imagination 
have any effect on the rope. Here also, as in the system of 
the revered Commentator, the method of false attribution fol¬ 
lowed by subsequent retraction is consistently followed every¬ 
where. This we have to accept. 

(l) Clothed in the livery of being an individual knowing 
subject, the Self beholds the not-self; but it cannot behold 
the Self as an object in this w^, as the Self is the pure 
light of Consciousness and nothing else. (B.B.V. I.iv.TSU) 

•(2) The distinction between known and unknown, the distinction 
between appearing as knowledge and as Ignorance, and the dis¬ 
tinction between being and not being an individual subject 
enjoying knowledge — none of these distinctions belong to the 
Self. For they are not self-established. They depend on the 
Witness. (T.B.V. 11.666) 

(3) Texts like 'Darkness (Ignorance) is death, (ligh. is 
immortal)' (Byhad.I.iii.28) and 'In the beginning, this uni¬ 
verse was water* (Bphad.V.v.l) show that metaphysical Ignorance 
is continually at work, either in manifest or unmanifest form. 
'Emerging from these elements' (Bphad.II.iv.l2), the Lord, 
thou^ raised above all change, appears through Ignorance as 
the Knower of the Field (M.V. p.35), through the rise of an 
illusory appearance of Himself as the not-self. (B.B.V. 

I.ii.136-7, cp. M.V.118,11 and note) 

(U) That which is neither a cause nor an effect assumes the 
appearance of cause and effect through Ignorance. Hence the 
Veda works for the eradication of the latter.... Ignorance of 
the Self manifests everywhere as cause and effect, though it 
has for its true nature that (the Self) which is not either a 
cause or ein effect. It is witnessed as an object by its own 
true Self. (B.B.V. I.ii.l30,I.iv.309) 
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(5) The notion which we have here in the world of whole and 
parts belongs to the plane of Ignorance of the inmost Self. It 
does not belong to the supreme Self, in which all Ignorance 
(lit. blindness) is negated by ’neither this nor that'. (B.B.V. 

I.iii.269) 

(6) True Being does not undergo birth and is not a cause. It 
appears as a ca\ise through Ignorance, and also as action and 
all its component factors and results. (B.B.V. I.ii.l28) 

(7) That supreme principle of reality, which is indicated by 
the negative texts such as 'Not gross...' (Byhad.III.viii.8), 
which in its true nature lies divested of Ignorance and its 
effects, appears as 'the Witness' and 'the Inner Ruler' when 
apparently limited by the adjunct of Ignorance, its own illu¬ 
sory manifestation. (B.B.V. I.iv.l5l) 

(8) And so the creations and withdrawals of the universe down 
the ages are imagined, just as the distinctions of time and 
space are. When you have seen reality, you know that the 
creation, maintenance and withdrawal of the universe are impos¬ 
sible. (B.B.V. Il.i.Ull, cp. M.V.118,15 and note) 

(9) Ihe imaginary idea that the Self is asleep or awake or is 
dreaming belongs only to creatures asleep in the night of Igno¬ 
rance. (B.B.V. II.i.265, M.V.122,29) 

(10) The individueJ. knower, stationed in the intellect and 
identified with it, convinces himself of the presence of Igno¬ 
rance and its effects in the Self, though in truth it is not 
present, throu^ his own extraverted gaze — as simple souls 
attribute blue colour to the colourless ether of the sky. 

(B.B.V. I.iv.298, M.V. 121,10) 

It should be understood that certain verses that have already 
been qmted above in different contexts have been re-inti^oduced 
in the present section to show that SureSvara approved the 
method of teaching through false attribution followed by sub¬ 
sequent retraction. 


130 THE FORM OF NON-DUALITY 
APPROVED IN THE VXRTIKA 

The Vartika of Suresvara accepts that the true Self, as the 
Absolute, is non-dual. It is accessible when metaphysical 
Ignorance, the source of the whole imaginary network of dual¬ 
ity, has been eradicated through the texts of the Upanishads. 
This is what one learns from the study of the Vartika. 
Suresvaracarya refuted all the existing systems of Advaita 
opposed to his own. He did so on the authority of Vedic 
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revelation, backed by reason and his own direct intuition, as 
we have had occasion to note at the point where we examined 
the different varieties of the early period of the teaching 
(cp. M.V.90, intro.)’ We have also explained here and there 
in the present chapter some of the differences between the 
system of Acarya Ma^^ana and that of the Vartlka. Various 
theories of Advalta accepted or tolerated by Ma 9 <}ana are re¬ 
futed by Suresvara: we might refer to the theories of Non- 
Dualism of the Word (sabdadvaita, cp, M.V.102,3), Non-Dualism 
of Being, where Being is conceived as a universal (sattadvaita, 
cp. M.V.102,4) and Non-Dualism of Positive Being (bhavadvalta, 
cp. M.V.102,5). We shall close this chapter with a few verses 
on these topics. 

(1) That which has in truth no name or form manifested as 
name and form, depending solely on Ignorance (i.e. manifested 
at the beginning of the world period). Statement, in general, 
is called ’name* (nama); the stated, in general, is called 
’form' (rupa). Throu^ these two categories the Lord is able 
to manifest Himself for all creatures born in the realm of 
manifestation; if He had stayed in his unmanifest form this 
would not have been possible. (B.B.V. I.iv.390-2) 

For the Hon-Dualism of the Word adopted hy lkcn(janaj one should 
consult Brahma Siddki pp,17-19 (cp, Potter^lBSl^ pp,ZZ6-8), 

(2) Therefore (i.e. because mental repetition is traditionally 
rated higher than oral repetition of the texts) the true nature 
of the Yajur Veda (and of all Vedic texts) is to be divine 
knowledge implanted in the mind. In this way the eternality 
of the Vedas can be ri^tly explained (since eternal Conscious¬ 
ness pervades the mind). Their power to communicate can be 
established if they are not taken as physically spoken words 
(but as ideas); it cannot be established if their essence is 
supposed to be the (assumed) eternal principle (spho'ta) latent 
in the spoken word. (T.B.V. 11.297-8) 

For Montana*s views on *Spho-^*j one should consult his work 
the Sphopz Siddhi (see Bibliography^ under Biardeau), 

(3) Here in the upanishadic text the term ’the Absolute* is 
used in its direct meaning as the reality that is neither 
transcendent nor immanent, neither a universal nor a particu¬ 
lar. (B.B.V. IV.iii.l8l5) 

The Absolute is described in these terms throughout the 
Vartika, as at B,B,V. I,iv.6S6J4S^107Z^1272,1446; II,x,371; 
II,iii. 12^240; II,iv,14; III,xv,38 and so forth (cp, also 
M,V,119^6), But Maxi^ana understood the Absolute to be the 
universal called Being (sattd)j see Brahma Siddhi p,37 
(M,V, 102^4), 
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(4) The inmost principle, raised above all change, remains 
contemplating itself as the light (lit. result) in every cog¬ 
nition, witnessing all knowledge of being and non-being. It 
is itself that immediate experience that is not experienced by 
another. And so when the individual knowing subject and his 
knowledge and its objects cease, then the inmost Self estab¬ 
lishes itself as the sole existent by its own inherent power. 
When the fact that the individual subject and his knowledge 
and its objects do not exist is established through awakening 
to one's true Self, then the notion of 'not' indicates that 
which is eternally Iximinous and not knowable by any, exterior 
means of knowledge. (B.B.V. II.iii.227-9) 

The implication of this is that the notion of 'not* does not 
apprise one of non'-existence. And this refutes the Non- 
Dualism of positive Being (bhdvddvaita). But Mandana accepts 
it. See Brahma Siddhi p,4,^ 

*(At B.Sid, p.4j cp, M,V,102j5^ Mandana makes an opponent 
remark that the Absolute can be associated with positive at¬ 
tributes (e\g, bliss) and negative attributes (e,g. absence of 
the world or of Ignorance ). As Mandana does not contradict 
thisj he was taken by later authors as having accepted the 
view that the Absolute could have the negative attribute of 
'absenceo/ the universe* or 'cessation of Ignorance* (cp. 
B.Sid.j ed. Kuppuswami^ English intro, pp. xl-xlv). It is 
non-dual in its positive aspect (bhdvddvaita) ^ but tolerates 
a kind of duality in that it has negations of various kinds 
for its 'negative attributes*. Bhdvddvaita^ which rests on 
the error of reifying negations and setting them up as a 
strange kind of reality^ reappears in such later Advaita 
authors as Vimuktdtman (op. M.V.234) and Anandabodha (cp. M.V. 
275), No such reification is found in Suresvara, For him 
the word 'not' merely indicated the Absolute in its true 
form. T.N.) 




CHAPTER VIII 
THE PANCAP ADIKA 


131 THE NEED FOR AN EXAMINATION OF 
THE SYSTEM OF THE PANCAPADIKA 

We now take up the examination of the Pancapadika, within the 
limits of the scale and purpose of the work in.hand. It has 
been mentioned above (M.V. p.l6) that this sub-commentary on 
Sri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary is supposed to have been 
the work of a certain Padmapadacarya, a direct pupil of Bhaga- 
vatpada Sankara. But the name Padmapada is not found in the 
colophons of the work, nor is any name of the author mentioned 
in the gloss on the work called the Vivara^a (cp. M.V. p.l8). 
From the title 'Pancapadika' we might deduce that it covered 
five Padas of the Brahma Sutras (i.e. up to B.S. 1.1.31). But 
the work is at present only available as far as the first four 
Sutras, to the great regret of the historians of Vedantic 
ideas. The story that the work was once completed and then 
for some reason destroyed by fire seems to be a mere invention 
put forward to explain its unfinished state. 

There is some indication in the body of the surviving portion 
that the author intended to write a complete comnentary. For 
instance^ there is a sentence ^We shall explain how this is so 
at the Sutra ''Some say that the soul is mortal because it is 
confined to the present body"' (B.S,III,iii.53) at the begin¬ 
ning of the section on the theme that all is the one Self 
(P,P, p* 148/23),* This shows that the author intended to com¬ 
plete his work at least as far as that section (i.e, that 
adhikarana of the Brahma Sutra), 

*(Page-references to the Pancapadika are given here first ac¬ 
cording to the Madras edition^ followed after an oblique stroke 
by the page in the older 'Vizianagram' edition^ page-references 
to which are given in Venkataramiyah's English translation. For 
a summarized English translation with page-references to these 
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editions, see Potter,1981, pp,563-97, 

For translations of Suresvara, see Bibliography under 
Alston, Balasubramanian, Mahadevan, Potter (1981), Raghavaohar, 
All three works quoted in the M,V, one sumnarized in Potter*s 
work with page-references, T,N,) 

Be all that as it may, the treatise must in any case be one of 
the oldest of the Advaita works that have survived, as it 
quotes texts from the old commentaries on the Brahma Sutras 
that have not come down (P.P. p.180/42; 201/48). No older 
gloss on Sri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary is available 
today. The Pahcapadika, then, even in its truncated form, 
represents a particular theory of the meaning of Sri Sankara's 
Brahma Sutra Commentary that has been current amongst the in¬ 
terpreters of that commentary for a long time and has conse¬ 
quently acquired very great authority. For this reason, also, 
this system deserves a close examination. 


132 THE NATURE OF IGNORANCE 

ACCORDING TO THE PANCAPADIKA 

The nature of Ignorance is set forth in the Pahcapadika in a 
highly individual way. For example, we find in ^ri Sankara's 
Brahma Sutra Commentary (cp. M.V.22,4), 'And yet, though these 
two principles are.utterly distinct in nature, there is a 
failure to distinguish one from the other, and each, together 
with its attributes, is superimposed on and identified with the 
other. And from that there results this natural worldly ex¬ 
perience, based on wrong knowledge (mithya-jhana) and involving 
a synthesis of the real with the false, which expresses itself 
as "I am this" and "This is mine’". 

To get straight to the literal meaning, one has to assume 
that the construction the revered Commentator intended was, 
'There is superimposition of Self £^nd not-self, subject and 
object, through a failure to discriminate them one from the 
other'. And we find in the Gita Commentary, 'The "conjunction" 
between the Knower of the Field (cp. M.V. p.35) and the Field, 
which are respectively subject and object and of utterly dis¬ 
tinct nature, is in fact (no real conjunction at all but) a 
(mere mutual) superimposition of their attributes, conditioned 
by a failure to discriminate them one from another' (Bh.G.Bh. 
XIII.26). This has been explained above (M.V.22,6)^ 

Mag^ana, too, acce.pted the technical terms of ^ri Gau^apada, 
and spoke of non-perception (agrahaga) and wrong perception 
(anyathagraha^a) as together constituting Ignorance (B.Sid. 
p.9). This has also been referred to above when dealing with 
Ma^^ana (M.V.92, intro.;110,intro.). Suresvaracarya, also 
accepted that only the Ignorance encountered in the feeling 
•I do not know’ deserved to be referred^to by the term 'Igno¬ 
rance' (M.V.110,1 and 2;111,4-6). It has been explained above. 
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in the course of examining his system, how he came also to 
speak of Ignorance as wrong knowledge and as the appearance of 
a not-self set up by that wrong knowledge (B.B.V, I.iv.386, 
M.V.112, intro.)* Bhart^’prapanca, also, described Ignorance 
as 'non-perception' (as 'not being awake to the Self, M.V. 
82,1). 

In the Pahcapadika, however, we find something very dif¬ 
ferent. The author does not offer any explanation at all of 
Sri Sankara's phrase 'there is a failure to distinguish one 
from the other...' (cp. M.V.22,4;112,intro.). And he explains 
the phrase from the Commentary 'this... worldly experience 
based on wrong knowledge...' (ibid.) in a sense quite differ¬ 
ent from that in which it was meant. Thus we have: 

(1) The indeclinable past participles used to express the 
ideas 'is superimposed' and 'involving a synthesis' (ibid.) 
are not used to denote priority in time, or with the idea that 
they refer to anything other than the worldly experience it¬ 
self. For there are not here two separate actions involved, 
as there would be for instance, in the sentence 'He's going 
away now, having had his meal'. 'Superimposing' and 'this 
natural worldly experience' amount in fact to the same thing. 
And in the concluding summary the phrase 'And so this "naturaJl’ 
(uncaused) beginningless and endless superimposition...' 

(M.V.23,3) mentions superimposition as the only activity. 

Hence the use of the indeclinable past participle should be 
seen as a mere figurative way of speaking, as when we say 
'Consciousness is the nature of the Spirit' (as if the nature 
of the Spirit were something different from the Spirit that 
somehow belonged to it). (P.P. p.25 f*/^) 

(2) Objection: When stating what the topic was to be, there 
was mention of 'this natural worldly experience'. How is it 
that now at the conclusion of the topic you can^refer to this 
same worldly experience as 'superimposition', and throw in the 
extra characteristic 'beginningless'? To this objection we 
reply as follows. At the time of stating the topic, too, the 
reference was to natural worldly experience conceived as superb 
imposition of the ego-sense onto the inmost Self. And the 
inmost Self is established as beginningless. Anything which 
is'natural' to that is implicitly beginningless too. So the 
conclusion of the passage does agree with the beginning after 
all, and beginningless was not just 'thrown in'. (P.P. 

p.159 ^,736) 

This shows that the words ’superimposition^ (adhydsa)j ^making 
a synthesis^ (mithunikarana) and 'worldly experience' (vyava- 
hara) are used as synonyms, ^e shall have to examine this 
later when we are looking at superimposition (M.V.140). 

(3) The Commentary says 'mithyajnana-nimittah'. 'Mithyajnana* 
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means 'that which is false (mithya) and which is Ignorance 
(ajnana)'. By *false' is meant 'indeterminability'. And 
'Ignorance (ajnana)' means the non-conscious power of Igno¬ 
rance (avidya-sakti), the negation of knowledge. 'Tan- 
nimittah', 'having that for its cause' means 'having that for 
its material cause'. (P.P. p.26/U) 

Here it is olaimed that the 'power of Ignorance ' is the 
material cause of superimposition. It wiVl become clear at 
every step that by 'the power of Ignorance' the author of the 
Pancapddika does not mean 'the power belonging^ to Ignorance' 
but 'the power that is Ignorance', The doctrine that super- 
imposition requires a material causej the doctrine that Igno¬ 
rance is a non-conscious power (sakti)j and the doctrine that 
the word 'false' (mithya) means 'indeterminable' — none of 
these doctrines is foimd anywhere in Sri Sankara's Commentary, 
The term 'false knowledge (mithycijnana)' is occasionally 
found there to mean a false idea as opposed to right knowledge^ 
as at B,S,Bh,I,i,4j I,Hi,19^ II,i,14^ II,i,22 and so on. It 
is truet, again^ that we find 'indeterminability either as the 
real or as anything different' ascribed in the Commentary to 
the seed of name and form^ which is imagined throu^ Ignorance 
to be the supreme Lord (B,S,Bh,II,i,14), Nevertheless we do 
not find anywhere in Sri Sankara's commentaries on the Brahma 
Sutras^ Upanishads or Gita the attribution to Ignorance^ as 
the seed of name and fornij of bare 'indeterminability' con¬ 
ceived in the manner of Mandana as 'not altogether unreal^ 
nor,,, real,,, so indeterminable' (cp, M,V,111^2), 

(U) This beginningless Ignorance is referred to in the Vedas, 
Snnjtis, Epics and Puranais as Name and Form, the Undeveloped, 
Ignorance, Maya, Nature (prakpti). Non-perception, the Unmani¬ 
fest, Darkness (tamas), the Cause, Dissolution, Power, the 
Great Sleep (mahasupti). Sleep (nidra), the Indestructible, 
the Shining Ether. In different places it is spoken of in 
many different ways. It is spoken of as preventing the mani¬ 
festation of Consciousness in its true form as the Absolute 
and then producing the appearance of the individual soul. It 
is spoken of as the wall on which are painted the pictures of 
the impressions resulting from our meditations, rituals and 
acquired skills in previous lives. It is spoken of as that 
which remains in dreamless sleep as the mere latent impression 
of its power of projection, concealing the light of Conscious¬ 
ness. (P.P. p.98 f./20) 

Here 'Ignorance' (aoidyd) and 'Power' (kakti) are not used as 
separate words^ each meaning Ignorance, Ignorance has already 
been designated by the compound word 'power-of-Ignorance' 
(avidyd-kakti) in the phrase 'And the power of (i,e, the power 
called) Ignorance must be admitted (P,P, p,27/4). And Igno¬ 
rance, being referred to by the terms 'the Undeveloped 
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(avydkrta) and so on is clearly affirmed to be the ?tate of 
the world prior to cosmic projection. It is also referred to 
as the obstacle which prevents the Absolute from manifesting 
as the Absolute, The author regards Ignorance in the form of 
superimposition^ which was the form in which it was explained 
by Bhagavatpdda Sankara in the introduction to his Brahma 
Sutra Commentary^ as an effectj and clings to the idea that 
'the power of Ignorance' is its material cause. The author 
of the Pancapddikd does not use the word Ignorance to desig¬ 
nate that phenomenon of superimposition or erroneous cognition^ 
which is well known as being siibject to correction and cancel¬ 
lation through knowledge, ^thy^ instead of doing that, he 
applies the term Ignorance to the Undeveloped Principle^ which 
belongs to the realm of knowable objects^ is a mystery. 


133 WHAT IS THE PROOF OF IGNORANCE? 

It is clear that in the systems of Bhagavatpada Sankara and 
Suresvara it is accepted that Ignorance is established through 
immediate experience. Thus the introduction to Sri Sankara's 
Brahma Sutra Commentary declares '(Superimposition, which is) 
the origin of the sense that one can act and have experiences 
as an individual, is directly familiar to everybody' (M.V.23, 
3). And Suresvara says, 'On my view only one assumption has 
to be made — Ignorance. And that is based on immediate 
experience' (S.V.182). And the same thing is stated at other 
places in clear terms. In the Pahcapadika, however. Ignorance 
is established (not by immediate experience but) by resort to 
argumentation and proof through the recognized means of knowl¬ 
edge (pramaija) . 

(1) In the case of (all) external objects and mental experi¬ 
ences, this power of Ignorance must necessarily be admitted to 
exist invariably in association with their real natiire as bare 
Being. Otherwise the manifestation of false objects would be 
inexplicable. (P.P. p,2T/U) 

Here the appeal is to the recognized means of knowledge called 
presumption (arthdpatti) in its empirical (not exegetical) use 
as applied to perceived objects, 

(2) We reply that here, too, (in the case of the Self) there 
exists a defect of non-perception, of the nature of Ignorance, 
which conceals the light of Consciousness. How is that known? 
From the Veda and from the exegetical presumptions we have to 
make in interpreting its texts (Irutarthapatti). Examples of 
Vedic texts would be ’Enveloped in falsity (all these creatures 
go daily to the realm of the Absolute but are carried away by 
delusion and do not know it)' (Chand.VIII.iii.2, M.V. p,3U8) 
and '(The individual, soul) bewildered, grieving and helplessly 
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drowned in sorrows' (Mun^.III.i.2, M.V. p.lOO). Presumption 
as applied to the Vedic texts also establishes metaphysical 
Ignorance. Everywhere in the Upanishads knowledge is taught 
to be the means to liberation. From this we conclude by pre¬ 
sumption (arthapatti) that a natural bondage exists, of the 
nature of Ignorance, the failure of the soul to be aware that 
in its true nature it is the Absolute. (P.P. p.T3/lU) 

Here an appeal is made to the Veda and to the exegetioal use 
of the means of valid knowledge called presumption to deter¬ 
mine the meaning of Vedic texts^ with a view to establish the 
existence of Ignorance, The function of a means of valid 
knowledge (pramdna) is to put an end to ignorance of its ob¬ 
ject, This is generally admitted, Butj if sOj it is not clear 
why appeal was made to the Veda and other means of knowledge 
to prove the existence of Ignorance^ which is already by defi¬ 
nition proved to exist (as motive) before one can decide to 
apply a means of knowledge. There was also an appeal to pre¬ 
sumption (arthapatti), But no explanation was offered why 
presumption should establish a (cosmic) power of Ignorance^ 
rather than the individual Ignorancey (guaranteed by our per¬ 
sonal experience and) accepted by the other systems of Advaita 
(such as those of Sri Sankara and Suresvara), 


134 THE EFFECT OF IGNORANCE 

Because the power of Ignorance consists in Name and Form, it 
follows by implication that the whole world is its effect. At 
a particular point, however, the author of the Pahcapadika 
speaks of it specifically, in the course of his discussion of 
superimposition, as a cause of the superimposition of the ego- 
sense. Thus we have: 

(l) But this (Ignorance) is not an obstacle to the manifesta¬ 
tion of non-conscious objects in their true nature as they 
exist in the objective world. For failure to perceive them is 
already accounted for by the defects and insufficiencies of 
our instruments of knowledge. And we see in the case of the 
illusory appearance of silver, the true (i.e. empirically real) 
nature of the silver as shell is apprehended before and after 
the illusion, even though Ignorance is uniformly present. In 
such cases, therefore. Ignorance is only the cause of the shell 
appearing in a different form. The inmost Self, however, being 
of the nature of pure Consciousness, is self-luminous. The 
non-manifestation of the Self, since it can have no other 
cause, must be traced to the obstacle of the power of Igno¬ 
rance, established as inhering in it naturally. The power of 
Ignorance, therefore, prevents the inmost Conscio\isness from 
manifesting in its true form, and is also the cause of its 
appearing as the ego-sense and in other guises that are not its 
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true nature. In dreamless sleep, however, and other states in 
which subject-object consciousness is suspended, the ego-sense, 
with its appurtenances, remains as a mere latent impression of 
the creative activity of Ignorance, and afterwards re-awakens. 
And so worldly experience, consisting in identifying oneself 
as a human being and so on, through the ego-sense of *1* and 
'mine', though in one sense natural (and so beginningless), is 
nevertheless (ri^tly) declared (by the Commentator Sri 
Sankara) to be 'caused' by Ignorance, but (caused as something 
'natural' and so beginningless, and) not as anything arriving 
adventitiously, (P.P. p.29 f./U-5) 

Here it is taught that Ignorance has its seat in Consciousness^ 
that it is the obstacle which prevents Consciousness manifest¬ 
ing in its true nature^ and that it is the cause of its mani¬ 
festing in what is not its true form (i,e, as the ego-sense 
and so on ). From this it would follow that a non-conscious 
appearance^ tooj would be a manifestation of Consciousness in 
what was not its true form, (But the author saysj ^Ignorance 
is taken by presumption (arthdd) to rest in the individual 
soul 3 obscuring its true nature as the light of the Absolute 
cp. M,V,134^2;lZ9y4;241y4 and note; F.P.P. English Intro, 
p,110,) It is quite unintelligible how he could claim that 
Ignorance has its seat in an effect of Ignorance^ given that 
the effects of Ignorance are non-conscious (cp, M,V,llZjl), 

But we desist from further examination of this here^ as we 
shall have to examine the explanations of Prakasdtman on this 
point below (M,V,241^4), 

The statement that this power of Ignorance is the cause of 
an appearance of the inmost Self in forms^ such as the ego- 
sense and the feeling of possession^ which it does not really 
have^ appears to be in conflict with the passage in Sin 
Sankara's Commentary which states that the ordinary worldly 
experience of and 'mine' is 'national' and therefore un¬ 
caused, There is^ however^ the special point that the author 
of the Pancapddikd also holds that in dreamless sleep and 
similar states^ where subject-object consciousness lapses^ 
superimposition remains as a mere impression and then rises up 
again in manifest form on waking. To this extent superimposi¬ 
tion is not natural but the effect of a cause. We shall have 
to consider this when we are examining the topic of superimpo¬ 
sition (M,V,140), 

(2) But have we not said that the soul is nothing other than 
the Absolute? Yes we have. That*is why Ignorance is taken by 
presumption (arthad) to rest in the individual soul, obscuring 
its true nature as the light of the Absolute. Otherwise, if 
there were consteuit awareness of the fact that, from the stand¬ 
point of the highest truth, the individual soul was identical 
with the Absolute, the teaching about their identity in the 
Veda would be useless. So those who truly understand the Veda, 
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the Smyti and reasoning have to accept that the Absolute, it¬ 
self one and homogeneous, is the substratum of innumerable 
individual souls only as delimited by beginningless Ignorance. 
(P.P. p.73 f./llt-15) 

Here (%n the last part of the extract) it is said that this 
Ignorance has its seat in the Absolute^ and that it is the 
cause of the appearance in the latter of innumerable indivi¬ 
dual souls* The proof of this offered is the impossibility of 
the teachings about the identity of the individual soul with 
the Absolute on any other hypothesis. It is clear that this 
system differs from that of Mandana here^ who taught that 
Ignorance had its seat in the individual soul (M,V.94^2), 

(The author holds that the P.P, had no consistent and clearly 
thought out view about where Ignorance has its seat. See 
Pancapddikd-Prasthanam^ p,55. T.N.) 


135 DID THE DOCTRINE OF IGNORANCE 
AS MATERIAL CAUSE OF THE WORLD 
ORIGINATE WITH THE PANCAPADIKA? 

Of the books that maintain that the power of Ignorance is the 
material cause of all distinctions, the Pahcapadika is the 
oldest that still survives today. But there is external proof 
that the author of the Pancapadika was not the author of the 
doctrine. For we find in the Brahma Slddhi the words ’And 
those who claim that Ignorance is (a kind of substance or power 
and) the material cause of all distinctions say, *'Ignorance is 
beginningless and purposeless'" (B.Sid. p.lO, M.V.94,1). We 
do not find a phrase exactly like this ('Ignorance is begin¬ 
ningless and purposeless') in the Pahcapadika. So we infer 
that the doctrine that Ignorance was a power (sakti) and a 
material cause must have originated earlier. 

This view of those who accept the power of Ignorance implies 
a different method of Interpreting the Veda from the method of 
false attribution followed by subsequent retraction accepted 
by Bhagavatpada Sankara. We may assume that, as there was no 
competent authority known to have originated it, it must have 
been first introduced under the guise of an explanation of ^rl 
Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary, and then, with the passage 
of time, it came to be accepted as constituting a small cur¬ 
rent within that mighty river itself. The Brahma Sutra Com¬ 
mentary of ^rl Sankara and the B^hadara^yaka Vartika of 
Suresvara do not anywhere make the slightest mention of any 
doctrine treating Ignorance as a material cause, though they 
examine a considerable number of the earlier systems. So one 
might, as an alternative, surmise that this system was evolved 
by someone after the time of the composition of the Vartika. 

As this is really a subject for professional philologists, I 
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do not propose to write more about It here. 


136 THE DEFINITION OF SUPERIMPOSITION 
IN THE SYSTEM OF THE PANCAPADIKA 

Sri Sankara raises the question in the introduction to his 
Brahma Sutra Commentary 'What then is this thing called super¬ 
imposition?' And he gives the answer in the form of a defini¬ 
tion: 'We reply: "It is the manifestation at one place of what 
had previously been seen at another place, of the nature of a 
memory"'. The Pancapadika explains that passage as follows. 

(l) Here the words 'at another place' imply that it is some¬ 
thing else that is manifesting, other than the actual object 
in front. The manifestation is like a memory (smpti-rupa). 

The term 'memory' (smyti) means (here not the act of remember¬ 
ing but) the memory-image. For the 'ghan' and other suffixes 
(including the 'ktin' which forms the final 'ti' in 'smy + ti = 
smyti'), though they cannot be used to denote the performer of 
an act, are found applied to the. root to form derivatives in 
senses other than that of the verbal noun expressing activity. 
('Smyti' may therefore mean 'the memory-image' as well as 'the 
act of remembering', cp. Patanjali, Mahabhasya, Vol.I, p.lU6, 
commenting on Panini III.iii.l9). 

A superimposition is like a memory, but is not literally a 
memory. For (unlike a memory) it is something that manifests 
clearly in front of one as if it were an object of perception. 
It is, however, rightly called 'like a memory' (by §rl Sankara) 
because it is a manifestation of something that has been seen 
previously. There is no illusory manifestation of silver in a 
piece of shell when a person is in sense-contact with the lat¬ 
ter unless he has previously seen silver. And the definition 
of superimposition extends by implication to the erroneous 
cognition that has the superimposed thing for its object. 

Do you ask how this is so? A superimposition, we reply, is 
like a memory, but superimposition is not memory. For the 
cognition in a superimposition does not manifest the object of 
a past cognition as such (i.e. as a memory recognized to be a 
memory of something previously perceived). How, then, can we 
say that a superimposition is of the nature of a memory? Be¬ 
cause its rise depends on a previous cognition. A cognition 
which manifests something (like illusory silver) with which 
there is no present sense-contact necessarily depends on a 
previous cognition of that object (silver) throu^ the valid 
means of knowledge. (P.P. pp.39-^2/6-7) 

On this subject, the words of the revered Commentator, when he 
explains superimposition as a cognition that synthesizes the 
I'eal with the false, agree well with his general doctrine. He 
says, '... and each, together with its attributes, is super- 
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imposed on and identified with the other... involving a syn¬ 
thesis of the real with the false... (from which there results) 
this natural worldly experience* (M.V.22,4). And he confirms 
this in the sequel by saying 'Everyone superimposes (the notion 
of) another object onto the object standing in front of him*. 
And, as is well known, he gives a yet clearer definition in 
different words in the concluding summary to his introduction 
to his Brahma Sutra Commentary when he says, 'And we have 
already said that superimposition is the notion of one thing 
mistakenly applied to another thing', thereby showing that 
superimposition was superimposition of an 'idea only. 

The author of the Pahcapadika ignores all this. He takes 
refuge in mere established usage. He says that established 
usage applies the ’-ti' suffix to the root even when the mean¬ 
ing intended is not a noun expressing activity (i.e. when 
'sm^ti' is used to mean 'a memory-image' and not 'remembering'), 
though the traditions of the early Grammarians restrict such a 
formation to nouns expressing activity, as is shown by the 
Sutra, 'The "ghan" suffixes (including "-ti") may be added to 
the root to form verbal nouns expressing activity, though not 
to denote the performer of an act' (Pacini III.iii.19). On the 
fragile basis of a claim about usage, he takes the word memory 
(sm^ll'ti) to mean the memory-image, although it could perfectly 
well have meant the act of remembering (so that there was no 
justification for appealing to established usage to assert a 
new meaning in defiance of Pacini's rules). 

It appears to us that the author of the Pahcapadika resorted 
to this procedure to safeguard his own private theory that the 
term 'mithyajhana' meant the power of Ignorance conceived as 
the material cause of superimposition. For if he had followed 
the usage of the Brahma Sutras as explained by ^ri Sankara's 
Commentary and had taken Ignorance primarily as superimposi¬ 
tion, a form of wrong knowledge subject to cancellation through 
right knowledge, he would never have relegated this meaning to 
a secondary position by saying 'And the definition extends by 
implication to the erroneous cognition that has the superim¬ 
position for its object' (cp. supra). For superimposition is 
explicitly defined in the commentary (not as an illusory object 
but) as a form of false knowtedge — in the words, 'And we have 
already said that superimposition is the notion of one thing 
mistakenly applied to another thing'. There is therefore no 
question of this only being known 'through implication'. 

The author of the Pahcapadika also gives an artificial ex¬ 
planation of the portion of the commentary explaining its own 
phrase 'the manifestation at one place of what had previously 
been seen at another place', designed to make it agree with 
his own interpretation. He says, 'For when a person's sense- 
organs are bearing on a piece of shell, silver does not erro¬ 
neously manifest unless he has previously seen silver' (P.P. 
p.40-1/7) and 'A cognition which manifests something (like 
illusory silver) with which there is no present sense-contact 
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necessarily depends on a previous cognition of that object 
(silver) through the valid means of knowledge (P.P. p.42/7). 

But the revered Commentator was not concerned to enter into 
the question of how something previously perceived could mani¬ 
fest again in memory, or indeed to examine the nature of 
memory at all. All he was concerned to do was to show that 
superimposition was of the nature of memory. 

Nor is the subject-matter of the present portion of the 
commentary in any way concerned with examining the question 
how superimposition arises, that one would be justified in 
interpreting it as saying 'Superimposition is invariably made 
possible through its object having been perceived before, 
otherwise it would be impossible'. For there is only one point 
of similarity between superimposition and memory which the com¬ 
mentary intends to point out and illustrate. It is the fact 
that, in memory as in superimposition when the latter is con¬ 
ceived as a form of cognition, there is no object of cognition 
standing in front of us. One cannot pass from this to the 
proposition 'For no memory of a thing with which there is no 
present sense-contact can arise unless the thing now manifested 
has been the object of the previous application of a means of 
valid cognition'. For no one can show that this must be the 
case with the wrong memories that can arise in dreams or states 
of lunacy and the like. Nor could any Vedantin admit that the 
superimposition of the original illusory distinction, that 
between means of knowledge and object of knowledge, could arise 
from the previous application of a valid means of knowledge 
bearing on that illusory distinction. For another means of 
knowledge bearing on that original illusory distinction (which 
itself brought the means of valid knowledge into being) would 
be impossible; or even if it were somehow possible, it would 
lead to infinite regress (as the last means of knowledge would 
presuppose a fresh instance of the original distinction that 
brings means of knowledge into being, and this in turn would 
imply a fresh means of knowledge and so on). 

So we do not maintain that the object of an erroneous cog¬ 
nition has been previously perceived. What we maintain is 
that there is an illusory manifestation like something that 
has been perceived before. All we say about superimposition 
is that it is the erroneous imagination that something like 
what we have previously seen, such as silver, is really stand¬ 
ing in front of us. That is why ^ri Sankara did not go into 
any particulars about what was implied by 'having been seen 
before' in his concluding summary on superimposition at the 
end of the introduction to his Brahma Sutra Commentary. He 
just accepted 'the notion of one thing mistakenly applied to 
another thing' as being the meaning of his earlier words 
defining superimposition. And that is how the matter should 
be understood. 
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137 


WHY ARE DIFFERENT THEORIES OF 
SUPERIMPOSITION MENTIONED? 


In the introduction to Sri Sankara’s Brahma Sutra Commentary, 
the first definition of superimposition is followed by a refer¬ 
ence to the opinions of various philosophical schools on the 
topic. 'Some say that superimposition is just superimposition 
of attributes where they do not belong. Some affirm that 
wherever there is a superimposition it is invariably caused by 
some failure to discriminate differences. Others, again, say 
that a superimposition is nothing more than a wrong notion as 
to the attributes of the object where the illusion is perc¬ 
eived* . These various views are mentioned, but none of them 
is criticized, because the question of how superimposition 
arises, and the answers given to it, are of little interest, 
and not relevant to the topic under discussion. That topic is 
not an exposition of the causes of superimposition. The topic 
being expounded is: 'In worldly experience there is a natural 
superimposition of Consciousness and the non-conscious'. 

In this context, the question is raised, 'What is the nature 
of that superimposition which is being affirmed?' To this it 
is replied with the definition, 'It is the manifestation at one 
place of what had previously been seen at another, of the 
nature of a memory'. And ^rl Sankara sums up his reason for 
mentioning other theories on the topic in the words, 'But in 
any case, all theories agree that one thing appears with the 
attributes of another'. That is, philosophers who disagree 
about the cause of superimposition all agree that it consists 
in the wrong notion of one thing having the attributes of 
another. 

But ^ri Sankara's subrcommentators of different schools 
enquire to whom the different theories set out by ^rl Sankara 
belong in order to determine their nature in more detail, and 
then expound them in order to point out their defects, each 
sub-commentator using his own particular theory as a criterion. 
The author of the Pahcapadika, for his part, includes two of 
the doctrines as sub-species of an initial conception. He 
says, 'Some say that a superlmposltlon is a superlmposltlon 
elsewhere, for instance onto a piece of shell, of the attri¬ 
butes of another thing, such as silver, whether that thing be 
a cognition (as in the "Atmakhyati" theory of the Vijnana 
Vadlns) or an actual external object (such as the actual sil¬ 
ver In the market, supernormally perceived and wrongly referred 
to the locus of the shell, as in the "Anyathakhyati" theory of 
the Nalyayikas)'. 

The second conception (the Akhyati theory of the Mimaipsaka 
school of Prabhakara) he describes as follows: 'They say that 
wherever there is a superimposition it is an illusion ot the 
unity of two (cognitions, namely a partial perception of an 
object present in front but only perceived vaguely as a "this", 
and a memory, not recognized as such, of a similar object 
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previously experienced); and they claim that the illusion pro¬ 
ceeds from a failure to discriminate the two (component ele¬ 
ments in the experience, so that the memory is taken for a 
perception)’, He describes a third conception (the Asatkhyati 
theory attributed to the Madhyamika Buddhists) in the words, 
'Others say that, where there is a superimposition of silver 
onto shell, there is the false notion that that fragment of 
shell has the contradictory character of being silver — a 
notion which produces the appearance of something which in no 
way exists' (P.P. p.61/11). 

The author of the Pahcapadika first expounds the second 
conception of superiraposition (Akhyati) in detail, and then 
refutes it, starting the exposition as follows. 'An error 
arises when there is a false appearance of unity — like the 
false appearance of unity of two trees seen in the distance — 
due to the failure, on account of a defect in the cognitive 
mechanism, to perceive the difference between a perception and 
a memory that occur simultaneously' (P.P. p.43 ff./7-8). 

He then goes on to refute three conceptions of error: name¬ 
ly, the theory that the manifestation of the piece of shell as 
silver is perfectly real, the theory that it is a transforma¬ 
tion occasioned in the shell on account of some defect, and 
the theory that the rise of silver is a mere false notion 
arising from a defective instrument of knowledge (P.P. pp.48- 
50/8-9). And then afterwards he sets out his own doctrine. 

To help set that doctrine in relief he opposes to it two other 
doctrines — the doctrine that superimpositions occur without 
a substratum, and the doctrine called anyathakhyati, according 
to which an actual object present at another place somehow 
manifests itself in the substratum of the illusion (P.P. pp. 
62-71/12-14). 

It is clear that here, too, the revered Commentator, while 
retailing the theories of others about superimposition, was in 
agreement with them that superimposition was always superim¬ 
position (not of objects but) of ideas. He uses the two defi¬ 
nitions 'error is caused by a failure to discriminate' and 
'error is the false imagination of inappropriate attributes' 
in the sense of a superimposition of ideas, because that agrees 
with his own view. The Pancapadika, however, specifically 
accepts superimposition (not of ideas but) of objects and 
explicitly attributes this conception of superimposition to 
^ri Sankara's commentary. This is strange, indeed, when its 
author must have seen that the emphasis in the commentary was 
on superimposition as 'the notion of one thing mistakenly 
applied 'to another thing', and must also have seen that the 
commentary maintained that all theorists agreed with this 
definition of superimposition, and must have seen that it 
spoke of superimposition as erroneous linow'i&d.QQ subject to 
direct cancellation by right knowledge. 
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138 THE TWO EXAMPLES ADDUCED IN 
^RI ^Af^KARA'S COMMENTARY TO 
ILLUSTRATE SUPERIMPOSITION 


dri Sankara first shows how all theorists agree essentially in 
their definition of superimposition, and then, in order to 
clarify his meaning, he goes on to adduce two examples of 
superimpositions recognized to occur in worldly experience. His 
words are: 'And worldly experience agrees with this. For the 
piece of shell appears as silver (in the well-known silver- 
illusion) , and the one moon (in the case of double-vision) 
appears to be accompanied by a second moon'. The Pahcapadika 
explains the example of the piece of shell appearing as silver 
as follows. 


(l) Now he (Sri Sankara) goes on to explain what the use of 
reasoning is, when the nature of superimposition can be indi¬ 
cated well enough through worldly examples. One may begin 
with the proposition, 'It is the shell that manifests as sil¬ 
ver'. But then the objection will arise, 'The shell does not 
in fact manifest. Only silver manifests'. So neither part of 
the proposition will hold — neither 'shell (manifests)' nor 
'as silver' (since silver itself manifests). To this it is 
replied that we speak of shell because the illusion is after¬ 
wards known through right knowledge to have consisted of shell 
in truth all along. And the word 'as' is justified, because 
one has to accept that the true non-silver (the shell) with 
which one's eye is in contact is identified in the illusion 
with false silver. The silver is spoken of as false because 
its existence is caused by a defect that comes adventitiously, 
and because it is open to swift subsequent cancellation. The 
silver is not called false on the ground that it is different 
from the shell, with the latter conceived eis absolutely real. 

Since the silver is not in contact with the sense-organs, 
it is not the cause of the rise of the idea 'this'. The idea 
'this' pertains to that only (the shell) with which the sense- 
organ (the eye) is in contact. Although the manifestation of 
silver is due to a latent impression from previous experience, 
nevertheless it appears as if it were an object standing in 
front of one on account of defects in one's organs, and also 
because it falls within the (partial) cognition (of shell 
standing in front) based on sense-contact*. (P.P. p.69 f./l3-l4) 


(2) But how could it possibly be that there is manifestation 
of silver when the sense-organs are only in contact with shell? 
Well, we do not admit the rise of any memory not recognized as 
such*and supposed to be separate from the cognition caused by 
sense-contact. We admit only one single cognition, arising 
from the sense-org€Ln associated with a mental impression. How 
is this? A defect, we reply, in the cognitive mechanism blocks 
its proper operation on the object, and also activates a 
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certain latent mental impression so that it comes into mani¬ 
festation. We infer the presence of a defect in the cognitive 
mechanism from the nature of the effect produced. Behind the 
superimposition, therefore, lies a single complex of factors, 
with the cognitive mechanism thrown out of order hy the latent 
impression. Because this complex is a unity, it produces one 
act of knowledge issuing in one resultant-cognition. This 
knowledge arises from a complex associated with an impression 
activated by a defect. It is therefore quite intelligible 
that it should have false silver residing in the shell as its 
object. It is ’false knowledge' because its object is false 
(in that we later have the cancelling cognition 'this never 
was silver'). But the cognition as such was not false, in that, 
we do not have any later cancelling cognition of the form 'this 
was not a cognition'. (P.P. p.51 f./9) 

The following explanation is given to show how the silver is 
false and is also the object of false knowledge. 

( 3 ) Thus on our theory there is no contradiction with experi¬ 
ence. For it is only the falsely manifesting silver that is 
the object of the cognition. The silver is thus illusory 
(maya-maya). Had it been reeil, it would have been perceived 
by everybody.... But since it is only illusory, it is right 
that it should only be seen by those whose instruments of 
cognition are afflicted by a defect, for example by those whose 
eyes have been placed under the spell of a hypnotist's mantra. 
Again, the cajicelling cognition 'This is not silver' points to 
its being illusory. Why? Because it shows it is false and of 
indeterminable reality-grade. For we feel, 'This is not sil¬ 
ver. It was a mere false apparition'. And that would be out 
of place if it had had any form of real existence, for example 
if it had been (distant real silver) in (super-normal) contact 
with the sense-organs (as the Naiyayikas hold) or if it had 
been real as conscious idea, while only the notion that it was 
an object external to consciousness had to be rejected (as the 
Vijnanavadin Buddhists hold). (P.P. p.5^ f./lO) 

Here there is a definition of'the superimpostion of an idea as 
a cognition brought about by sense-contact with an object, 
associated with a latent impression activated by a defect. The 
view of the Paficapadika is that the superimposed cognition is 
false only because it has the illusory silver residing in the 
shell as its object, not in itself as a cognition, as it is 
not subject to any cancelling cognition of the form 'This was 
not a cognition'. 

The superimposed object (arthadhyasa), however/ (as opposed 
to the superimposed cognition answering to it (jnanadhyasa), is 
false for the following reasons. It is caused by a defect. It 
is only seen when the cognitive mechanism is defective. And 
it is revealed as false by the cancelling-cognition 'This is . 
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not silver*. We must therefore infer, says the author, that 
the object-element of the superimposition is illusory (maya- 
maya) and an effect of the power of Ignorance. 

The Pahcapadlka refutes the objection that the definition 
of error is too narrow because it does not include the suffer¬ 
ings of the dream-state as follows: 

(U) It has already been said that memory is only the manifes¬ 
tation of objects previously experienced through the means of 
valid cognition. Well, here in dream, the mind, overwhelmed 
by sleep and other defects, yields cognitions of unreal ob¬ 
jects which arise in conformity with the assisteint latent 
impressions that have been activated by occult forces like 
karmic merit and demerit. And it is the power of Ignorance . 
supported by the immediate Consciousness delimited by the mind 
that evolves into the objects of these cognitions. (P.P. 
p.56/10, cp. M.V. 153,1) 

The idea is to claim that the definition of error may rightly 
be regajrded as extending to dream^ because there also the mind 
is the organ^ while sleep and so on are the defects^ and there 
is a latent impression activated by karmic forces. The alleged 
threefold cause* of superimposition is therefore present. The 
author adds that Ignorance supported by Consciousness trans¬ 
forms itself into the illusory objects of dream^ and through 
this becomes an object for the mind, 

*(The threefold cause of superimposition taught in post-Sankara 
Advaita comprised (1) sense-contact with the substratum of the 
superimposition (2) defect in the apprehender^ his sense- 
organ or the object (3) a latent impression in the apprehen- 
der^ derived from the previous experience of an object similar 
to the substratum^ and now activated by the defect, Cp, M,V, 
138j3j note. T,N,) 


No such separate description of superimposition of ideas and 
superimposition of objects is found anywhere in ^ri Sankara’s 
commentaries on the Brahma Sutras, Upanishads or Gita. We 
will quote a few of the revered Commentator's texts here, 
reflection on which will enable us to understand his view. 


(5) Similarly, in the sentence 'He sees the piece of shell as 
silver', the word 'shell' simply means the actual shell, where¬ 
as the word 'silver' implies the imaginary idea of silver. One 
merely imagines silver, although there is in fact no silver 
there. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.5, M.V.1*6,10) 


(6) He sees the instruments of the sacrifice as non-existent 
except as the Self, just as one who knows the shell sees the 
non-existence of the silver in the shell. Therefore the state¬ 
ment 'The sacrificial offering is the Absolute is like saying 
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'What appears to he silver is actually only shell*. (Bh.G.Bh. 

IV.2U) 

Here what is said is that there is indeed non-existence of 
silver in the shelly and that the true nature of the silver is 
shell and nothing else, 

(7) He, though seeing, does not see, like one afflicted with 
double-vision who sees two moons, or like one who erroneously 
sees the moon as if it were hurtling through the clouds. (Bh. 
G.Bh.XVIII.16, following on from M.V.25,9) 

(8) The moon does not in fact become many when seen as if 
many by an eye afflicted with double-vision. (B.S.Bh.II.i.27, 
M.V.U7,6) 

Wvxt is here said is that what appears to be seen as many by 
one afflicted with double-vision is not many at that time or 
ever, 

(9) There is no coming-to-be or passing-away of the second 
moon seen by one afflicted with do\ible-vision. (Taitt.Bh.II.8, 
cp. M.V.223,9) 

(10) (And it is the same in worldly experience. Shell mani¬ 
fests falsely as silver.) The one moon (in the case of 
double-vision) appears to be accompanied by a second moon. 
(B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.) 

Here there is a denial of the existence of the second moon 
that one who is afflicted with double—vision imagines he sees. 
And it is affirmed that its true nature is the real moon, 

(11) We have the example of a piece of shell which is actually 
being perceived (as a 'this'), and yet, since it is misappre¬ 
hended as silver, it is not (properly) perceived. The sole 
obstacle here is misapprehension. (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.7, M.V.30,8) 

Here it is only the shell that is manifesting as silver. Even 
at the time when one is perceiving the appearance of silver^ 
it is only the shell that is being perceived. It is only 
wrong knowledge that can be removed by right knowledge^ not 
illusory silver — that is the implication, 

(12) It is in fact the rope that is called a snake, under the 
impression that it is a snake.... But for those who discern 
the rope in its true nature, the name and notion of the snake 
cease. (Chand.Bh.VI.ii.3, M.V.U7,l) 

What is emphasized is that there is no snake in the rope apart 
from the name and idea of a snake (so that there is no room 
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for the illusory snake posited as an extra-mental object by 
the Pahcapddikaj M,V, 138^3) 

(13) A piece of mental imagination like a rope-snake does not 
actually either rise up from or dissolve back into the rope. 
Nor does any real snake actually rise up in or become dissolved 
in the mind. Nor do both these things happen. (G.K.Bh.II.32, 

M.V.35,1) 

There is no rise or dissolution^ etc,^ of a rope-snake in any 
way. All that is mere false imagination in the mind. 

And so we see from the above-quoted texts that the view main¬ 
tained in ^ri Sankara's commentaries was that it is the shell 
and the rope only that manifest in different forms through 
error (i.e. there is no room for the theory of the Pahcapadika 
that there is an illusory object, silver or snake, picked up 
by a cognition). 


139 THE DEFECT OF IGNORANCE AS 

THE CAUSE OF THE DISTINCTIONS 
AMONGST THE INDIVIDUAL SOULS 

The Pancapadika says: 'It has been shown through the shell- 
silver example that the silver is not the true nature of that 
(the shell) with which the sense-organ (the eye) is in contact. 
The purpose was to illustrate a parallel case. The ego is 
superimposed, and is not the true nature of the Self as pure 
Consciousness, the latter being the "non-this” element (non- 
objective element that makes experience of the ego possible). 
That the ego is by nature a "thou-entity" (an object) is 
shown by the fact that it has to be illumined by the light of 
pure Consciousness to become manifest. 

'It is a different point that is made through reference to 
the example of the double-vision of the moon. This is to show 
that the appearance of a distinction between the soul and the 
Lord and between the different souls does not represent the 
true nature of the Self (P.P. p.70-1/14). 

Now, the objection may be raised, 'Granting that superim- 
posltion has three causes, how do non-perception and wrong 
perception arise in regard to the Individual soul?* The 
Paficapadlka states it as follows: 

(l) In the case of an external object, defects leading to 
erroneous perception may be found in the object, such as exces¬ 
sive similarity to some other object, and defects may be fotind 
in the sense-organ, such as the disease of double-vision. And 
since external objects have parts, it is reasonable to suppose 
that while one part of the object was known, the defects should 
constitute an obstacle to the knowledge of another part, (as 
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when part of a shell is perceived vaguely as a 'this', and a 
defect prompts the rise of the impression of silver, M.V.138,lX 
But the case with the Self is different. For it is self- 
luminous and not dependent for its manifestation on any exter¬ 
nal cause (which mi^t contain a defect). And the whole pro¬ 
cess of superimposition (which implies that part of an object 
should be perceived and part not perceived) is impossible in 
the case of the partless, self-luminous Consciousness. (P.P. 
p.7l/li*) 

No one before the author of the Pahcapadika has laid it down 
that superimposition requires as its precondition three 
defects — a defect in the apprehender (such as greed, etc.), 
a defect in the object and a defect in the apprehending organ. 
Suresvara's views stand in complete contrast, for he raised the 
following question and returned the following answer. 

(2) But is it not the case that in worldly experience erron¬ 
eous knowledge is found to occur where a memory of silver 
arises when the general form of the shell has been perceived, 
without a knowledge of its particular attributes? Erroneous 
knowledge is found to exist in the world when what is super¬ 
imposed is in truth different from that onto which it is super¬ 
imposed, and the two are confused. But this situation is 
impossible in the case of the Self, where all is one.... We 
take no notice of this useless objection, because, on our view, 
all the evils of erroneous knowledge arise from the one cause 
of Ignorance of the inmost Self. (B.B.V. I.iv.Ul5“6,Ul8) 

In the Pahcapadika the exponent of the prima facie view is also 
made to raise an objection against superimposition on the 
ground that the individual soul is not different from the Abso¬ 
lute. 

(3) It might be objected as follows. It is agreed on all 
hands that (in empirical, experience) the Absolute is not mani¬ 
fest in its true form. But it does not follow from this that 
the true nature of the individual soxil should not be manifest 
and should be wrongly perceived. Just because a piece of shell 
is not perceived, it does not follow that a post should fail to 
be perceived or be wrongly perceived. Perhaps you (Advaitin) 
will reply to this by saying that the Absolute is not differ¬ 
ent from the individual soul, since the Upanishad recorded 
'Being' as saying '(Let me — i.e. Being — enter the elements) 
as the living soul' (Chand.VI.iii.2), and argue from this that 
non-perception of the Absolute implies non-perception of the 
true nature of the soul. But if this were the case, ignorance 
of the true nature of the soul would be all the more impos¬ 
sible. For the Absolute is of the very nature of knowledge. 
Everything manifests through it alone as Consciousness, as is 
expressed in the text 'All this shines through its light' 
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(Katha II.ii.15). (P-P- P-71 ff./lU) 

The reply to this is set out as follows. 

(U) To this we (Advaitins) reply as follows. There certainly 
ts, even here, the defect of non-perception, of the nature of 
metaphysical Ignorance, hiding the lig^t of Consciousness. How 
do we know this? From the Veda, and from the implications of 
its texts. As regards the texts themselves, we have 'Carried 
away by delusion* (Chand.VIII.iii.2), 'Bewildered, grieving 
and helplessly drowned in sorrows' (Mun^.III.i.2) and others. 
And then there are also the implications of the texts. Every¬ 
where in the Upanishads it is knowledge of the Absolute alone 
that is declared to be the means to liberation. This implies 
that a natural bondage exists, of the nature of Ignorance, a 
failure on the part of the individual soul to be aware that in 
his true nature he is the Absolute. 

But have we not said that the soul is nothing other than 
the Absolute? Yes, we have. That is why Ignorance is taken 
to rest in the individual soul, obscuring the light of the 
Absolute (cp. M.V.134,1, note;13U,2;2Ul,4, note). Otherwise, 
if there were constant awareness of the fact that, from the 
standpoint of the highest truth, the individual so\lL was iden¬ 
tical with the Absolute, the teaching about their identity in 
the Veda would be useless. So those who truly understand the 
Veda, the Smq*ti and reasoning have to accept that the Absolute, 
itself one and homogeneous, is the substratum of innumerable 
individixal souls only as delimited by beginningless Ignorance, 
And thus the Smpti says, 'Know that Prak^iii and Puru§a are 
both beginningless' (Bh.G.XIII.19), where it refers by the 
word 'Prakpti* to the beginningless power of Ignorance which 
is the cause of the distinction between the Field (M.V. p.35) 
and the Knower of the Field. And in the Veda we have 'One 
should know that Nature (prakyti) is Maya* (Svet.IV.IO). Hence, 
thou^ the Absolute is not different from one's own Self, one 
does not know it because it assumes an individual form as de¬ 
limited by Maya. And it has also been said, 'When the indivi¬ 
dual soul, asleep under a beginningless illusion, finally 
awakens, he awakens to a knowledge of the unborn, sleepless, 
dreamless, non-d\ial reality* (G,K.I.i 6), (P.P. p.T3-5/l4-5) 

Here the Vedic text 'bewildered, grieving* (Mu]}4.III.i.2) 
proceeds on the basis of accepting the familiar distinction 
between the individual soul and the Lord. ('The individual 
soul stands on the same tree as the Lord, bewildered and 
grieving...'.) Then it goes on in the sequel to speak of the 
ending of grief through the vision of the supreme Self. The 
passage runs, 'When he sees the other whom he has propitiated, 
the Lord in his glory, he becomes free from grief (Muq<}. 

III.1.2). The text 'Carried away by delusion* (Chand.VIII. 
ill 2) refers to the familiar experience of the way in which 
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individual souls gain unity with the Absolute every night in 
dreamless sleep and yet are not aware of the fact. The con¬ 
text in which the text comes shows that the reason for this is 
that they are under the spell of desire and action caused by 
erroneous knowledge. 

These texts, and others like them, refer to the individual 
soul in the state of empirical experience. They conform to 
this standpoint, in which the soul is in the grip of the alien 
forces of desire and action. But it is not at all clear how 
they can be made out to be concerned with 'the defect of non¬ 
perception, of the nature of metaphysical Ignorance, hiding 
the light of Consciousness', regarded specifically as a pre¬ 
requisite for superimposition. 

One can accept as true the statement that the Upanishads 
teach knowledge of the Absolute for liberation on the principle 
that 'a natural bondage exists, of the nature of Ignorance, a 
failure on the part of the individual soul to be aware that in 
his true nature he is the Absolute'. But the Pahcapadika does 
not make it clear why such a bondage of Ignorance should not 
be just the natural (uncaused and beginningless) superimposi¬ 
tion mentioned by the revered Commentator. For what the 
latter's commentary says, supported by reasons, is the follow¬ 
ing. 

( 5 ) This 'natural' (i.e. uncaused) and beginningless and end¬ 
less superimposition, which is of the nature of false supposi¬ 
tion and is the origin of the sense that one is acting and 
experiencing, is directly familiar to everybody. And the en¬ 
tire upanishadic teaching is begun to communicate knowledge of 
the sole reality of the one Self, and thus to put an end to 
this superimposition, the cause of all evil. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, 
intro, ad fin,, cp. M.V.23,U;112) 

Or consider, again, what is meant by the example of the two 
moons, which is dealt with in the Pancapadika sub-commentary. 

It would have been quite enough to have explained it as saying 
that the distinction between the individual soul and the Lord, 
and the distinctions between the various individual souls, is 
set up by Ignorance in the form of natural superimposition 
rooted in a failure to discriminate the real in its true nature. 
The author of the sub-commentary does not make it clear why he 
did not just keep to that. On this topic, too, one can quote 
a relevant passage from ^rl Sankara's commentary. 

(6) Name and form, imagined throu^ Ignorance as if they were 
the very nature of the Self, the omniscient Lord, indetermin¬ 
able either as the real principle or as anything (independent 
and) different from it, the seed of transmigratory experience 
and the differentiated world, are spoken of in the Veda and 
Smpti as 'The Power of Maya belonging to the omniscient Lord* 
and as 'Nature' (prak^-ti). The omniscient Lord is different 
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from them. For the Veda says 'The shining ether, verily, draws 
forth name and form. That in which they exist is the Absolute' 
(Chand.Vm.xiv.l). (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, M.V.Uj.l) 


Here it is said that name and form^ imagined through Ignorance, 
core Maya and Prakrti, Prakrti is called Maya, Ignorance or 
svcperimposition, through which Maya is imagined, must he dif¬ 
ferent from it. This is the implication of what is said. 

This also explains the texts 'Prak^'tl and Puru^a' (Bh.G.XIII. 
19) and 'One should know that Nature (prak:(>ti) is Maya' (^vet. 
IV. 10). Maya, spoken of as Prak^-ti, is accepted in the com¬ 
mentary of iSri Sankara as the seed of name and form, imagined 
through Ignorance. There is nothing to show that ^ri Sankara 
accepted the view of the author of the Pancapadika that Maya 
was a word that could be used to stand for 'the beginningless 
power of Ignorance'. But if one agrees that the word Ignorance 
may in certain circumstances stand for 'imagined through Igno¬ 
rance' , then it must also be accepted that the Ignorance in 
question is an imagining force that does both the obscuring 
and the projecting, and that it is not name and form, the mere 
secondary product. 

Nor can the words of an acknowledged authority 'being asleep 
through beginningless Maya' (G.K.I.16) be adduced as a proof in 
favour of the view of the author of the Pancapadika. For the 
Karikas of Gau^apada do not anywhere accept any 'power of Igno¬ 
rance': they speak only of non«-perception and wrong perception. 
And the commentary of ^rl Sankara on the Karika in question 
explains it, quite differently from the Pancapadika, as fol¬ 
lows: '(The individual soul in transmigration is) asleep in the 
states of waking and dream also, seeing dreams... through a 
beginningless illusion which has two forms, the seed-form of 
not being awake to reality, and the (consequent) form of mis- 
percelving reality' (G.K.Bh.I.16). 


(7) Thus the Lord appears to conform to the conditioning ad¬ 
juncts set up by Ignorance. It is like the ether of space 
appearing to conform to the shapes of the cavities of pot and 
jar. Thus in the realm of practical experience the Lord exer¬ 
cises lordship over the conscious beings called individual 
souls, who, corresponding to the pot-ether in the illustration, 
appear to conform to the limitations of their bodies (gross 
body and subtle body) and organs, which consist of name and 
form set up by Ignorance. Such souls are in reality nothing 
but the Lord's own Self. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU) 


men it is said that the Lord has the appc^ent cc^vticning 
adjunct of name and form, and that the ^nd^v^dual souls have 
the apparent conditioning adjuncts of thef.r veir%ous bod^es and 
organs, the meaning is that all the. dvet^iot^ons are due to 
distir^tions in conditioning adjuncts, wh^ch are ^mag^ned 
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through Ignorance, (See also M,V,242j9j note,) 


140 SUPERIMPOSITION AND 

EMPIRICAL EXPERIENCE ARE 
ONE AND THE SAME THING 

We have already explained how, in the opinion of the author of 
the PancapadikS, the use by ^rl Sankara of the past indeclin¬ 
able participle in expressing the ideas 'superimposing* and 
'making a synthesis' was not intended to imply past time or to- 
denote anything apart from worldly experience itself (M.V.132). 
The Pancapadika claims that when ^ri Sankara says 'Superimpos¬ 
ing... there is this natural worldly experience' this simply 
states the nature of worldly experience. Meanwhile in the 
concluding summary of the introduction to his Brahma Sutra 
Commentary ^ri Sankara uses the phrase 'this natural, begin— 
ningless and endless superimposition'. Here the author of the 
Pancapadika thinks that, because ^ri Sankara only put this in 
the concluding summary, he must therefore be identifying worldly 
experience with superimposition. The author of the Pancapadika 
analysed the phrase 'worldly experience* that occurs in the 
commentary as follows. 

(1) In the phrase *loka-vyavahara', the term 'loka* refers to 
those living beings who have the conviction 'I am a human 
being*. 'Vyavahara* means 'empirical experience*. The phrase 
means 'experience of being human*, the feeling *I am a human 
being*. (P.P. p.2U f./U) 

And he explained the words in the commentary 'making a syn¬ 
thesis of the real with the false^ as follows; 

(2) The real is pure Consciousness as not-this (i.e. free 

from any element of objectivity). The false is the *thou- 
element*, (the object element in our experience). It is false 
because it is superimposed (in contrast to ptire Consciousness, 
which is not itself superimposed, but onto which the idea of 
relationship is superinqposed). (P.P. p.25A) 

My own view is that if one examines the Brahma Sutra Commentary 
as a whole, the revered Commentator's teaching emerges as fol¬ 
lows. We have the passage: 'And yet, though these two prin¬ 
ciples are utterly distinct in nature, there is a failure to 
distinguish one from the other, and each, together with its 
attributes, is superimposed on and identified with the other. 
And from that there results this natural worldly experience 
based.on wrong knowledge and Involving a synthesis of the real 
with the false, which expresses itself as "I am this" and 
"This is mine"'(M.V.22,4). This passage asserts that Self and 
not-self, together with their attributes, pure Consciousness 
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and the non-conscious, are in reality of contradictory nature, 
like darkness and light, and are eternally separate. But the 
people of the world, with their natural thoughtlessness, fall 
to discriminate them one from the other. People who fail to 
discriminate them then go on to superimpose them each onto the 
other, together with their attributes, making a synthesis of 
the real with the false. He who does that then has the experi¬ 
ence 'I am this, this is mine'. From ^ri Sankara's other 
commentaries we learn that the criterion for reality is unfail¬ 
ing existence and presence, the criterion for unreality, 
failure to exist and be present. 

( 3 ) When a thing is determined as being of a particular form 
and that form never fails, that is its real form. When a 
thing is determined as being of a particular form and that 
form fails, it is said to be an \mreal form. Thus a modifica¬ 
tion is something false. (Taitt.Bh.II.l) 

(U) That the notion of which never changes, is existent. That 
the notion of which is transient, is non-existent. The dis¬ 
tinction between the existent and the non-existent depends on 
our notions. Everywhere we find two notions arise with refer¬ 
ence to one substratum. We are not speaking of (specification 
throu^ an additional qualifying notion, as in the case of) 
ideas like *the lotus is blue*. We are speaking of (the suc¬ 
cession of impressions having the form) *The pot is existent', 
'The cloth is existent*, 'The elephant is existent* and so on. 
In these pairs of notions, the notions of 'pot', 'cloth' and 
'elephant' are transient, as has already been pointed out. But 
the notion of 'existent* is not. (Bh.G.Bh.II.l6) 

Heve^ the notion of unfailing presence is equivalent to the 
notion of reality; the notion of failure to he invariably 
present is equivalent to the notion of unreality. The term 
^notion* (buddhi) is here used to mean *the notion universally 
present to everyone that such and such is so'. 

On this basis,' the Self is real, as the notion that reveals it 
to us never fails. The not-self is unreal, as the notion that 
reveals it is invariably superseded by another. Self and not- 
self are therefore of contradictory nature, and separate and 
distinct from one another. The Brahma Sutra Commentary, there¬ 
fore, points out that their separateness is caused by their 
being of contradictory nature as subject and object. But it 
is not clear why the Pahcapadika makes the claim 'The false is 
the realm of the objective. It is false because it is super¬ 
imposed' . (M.V.140,2) 

Moreover, the claim that if a thing is superimposed it is 
false appears to suffer from circularity of argument. For 
establishment of falsity would depend on the prior establish¬ 
ment of the fact that the thing itself had been superimposed. 
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But establishment of superImposition, which is based on a syn¬ 
thesis of the real with the false, would itself depend on the 
prior establishment of falsity. Nor does the expounder of the 
orthodox Advaita doctrine expose himself to criticism if he 
says that the Self is superimposed as well as the not-self. It 
is true that the superimposed is unreal in the form in which 
it is superimposed. But it does not necessarily follow from 
this that it is unreal in its own original form. In worldly 
experience, just because silver is sometimes superimposed onto 
shell (mother of pearl) when the two happen to be lying close 
together, it does not follow that the silver is unreal in its 
own form independent of the shell. In the same way, though 
the Self may be unreal in the form in which it is superimposed 
on the ego-sense, its reality remains unchallengeable in its 
own true independent form as changeless Consciousness. And so 
at the conclusion of his introduction to the Brahma Sutra Com¬ 
mentary the revered Commentator has no hesitation in saying: 

(5) Thus one first superiir 5 )oses the ego-notion onto the inmost 
Self, the Witness of all. And then, having done that, one 
proceeds contrariwise and superin^oses that inmost Self, the 
Witness of all, onto the inner organ (mind) and other elements 
of the finite personality. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.) 

Here the notion of being the ego-sense is superimposed onto the 
Self, the Witness of all. And the notion of being the Witness 
of all is superimposed onto the ego-sense. But this does not 
mean that the ego-sense really becomes the Witness of all or 
attains reality. Nor does it mean that the Self becomes the 
ego-sense or becomes unreal, though it may appear to do so. For 
the commentary itself goes on to say, 'And all this being so, 
that onto which a superimposition is made is not in the slight¬ 
est connected with the qualities or defects of the superimposed 
appearance* (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.). 

The Pahcapadika, we saw, makes another claim, namely that 
worldly experience (loka-vyavahara), interpreted as the convic¬ 
tion that one is a human being, is the same as superimposition, 
quoting in support of the claim the fact that the concluding 
summary speaks only of 'natural superimposition' (without any 
qualification to show that 'natural superimposition' should be 
understood differently from the earlier expression 'natural 
worldly experience'). My own view, here too, disagrees with 
the Paficapadika. It is that the meaning of the word 'super- 
imposition' is the same at the beginning, middle and end of the 
introduction to the Commentary (and is not 'worldly experience' 
but 'the cause of worldly experience'). At the beginning, the 
Commentary stakes out the initial claim, 'From that superimpo¬ 
sition there results this natural worldly experience ’"I am 
this" and "This is mine"*. In the middle, there is the check¬ 
ing of the premises. 'All commerce between the means of valid 
knowledge (perception, inference, etc.) and their objects. 
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whether in the Vedic or secular sphere, proceeds on the basis 
of this same mutual superimposition of the Self and not-self 
called Ignorance, as does all Vedic tradition, whether con¬ 
cerned with injunctions and prohibitions or with liberation*. 
Finally, in the concluding summary he speaks of 'natural super- 
imposition, of the nature of false supposition, directly 
familiar to everybody, which promotes the idea that one is 
capable of action and experience*. It is true that we do not 
here actually find the word 'experience*. But the idea is 
implicit, in that he says that superimposition is what promotes 
the idea that one is capable of action and 'enjoyment*. 

There are over a hundred texts in the Brahma Sutra Commen¬ 
tary which speak of superimposition, conceived as erroneous 
cognition and identified with Ignorance, as the cause of all 
empirical experience. Here there is space only to quote a few. 

(6) And also because perception and the other means of knowl¬ 
edge operate in cattle and other animals, too, who lack dis¬ 
crimination. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.) 

That tSj their experience depends on sicperimposition which^ in 
its tumj has lack of (metaphysical) discrimination (between 
the Self and the not-self) for its pre-condition. 

(7) All practical experience of the Absolute as an object of 
meditation, or as the one perfomfing meditation, takes place 
in the state of Ignorance. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l2 = M.V.26,6;U9,5) 

(8) And in this sense the Veda says, 'For where there is an 
appearance of duality, there (a subject who is) one sees (an 
object which is) another' and so on (Byhad.IV.v.l5). It shows 
that experience of being able to perform action and so on 
belongs to the realm of Ignorance, just like the experience of 
elephants and so on in dreams. And then afterwards it points 
out how he who has achieved metaphysical discrimination of the 
Self from the not-self does not have the experience that he is 
able to perform action and so on, in the words 'But when all 
has become his own Self, then what could a person see and with 
what?' (B.S.Bh.I.ii.l2) 

(9) This idea that the individual soul and the Inner Ruler 
are different is a result of the apparent conditioning adjuncts 
of bodies and organs set up by Ignorance.... Once this is 
understood, the Vedic texts speaking of distinctions such as 
subject and object, means of empirical knowledge such as per¬ 
ception, etc., transmigratory experience of the world, and the 
Vedic texts conveying injunctions and prohibitions all become 
intelligible (even when non-duality is accepted as the final 
truth). And the Veda itself confirms this. For it shows that 
all empirical experience belongs to the realm of Ignorance in 
such texts as, *For where there is an appearance of duality. 
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there (a subject who is) one sees (an object which is) another* 
(Byhad,IV.v.l5). But this text goes on to deny any empirical 
experience in the realm of enli^tenment in the words, *But 
where everything has become the Self, what could one see and 
with what?' (B.S,Bh.I.ii.20, cp. M.V.27,U;U9,6;170,l6, note) 

(10) The continuous empirical experience of the individual 
soul proceeds solely through its being afflicted with Igno¬ 
rance. (B.S.Bh.I.iv.3, M.V.27,2) 

(11) And so when the identity of one's true Self with the 
Absolute has been apprehended throu^ the Veda it contradicts 
and cancels the previous natural conviction of one's identity 
with the body, as the ideas of the rope and the like contra¬ 
dict and cancel the (illusory) notions of the snake and the 
like. But when the notion of one's identity with the body has 
been contradicted and cancelled, all empirical experience 
based on it stands contradicted and cancelled too, so that 
there is no longer any need to assume a lower aspect of the 
Absolute, characterized by plurality and variety, in order to 
explain it. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, M.V.77>7) 

Natural empirical experience — i,e. that set up by natural 
superimposition. This is because superimposition causes one 
to identify oneself with the body and so on^ thinking of it 
as *1' and 'mine\ 

(12) Nor can it be said that this immediate intuition is 
either useless or erroneous. For it is seen to bring metaphy¬ 
sical Ignorance to an end, and there is no other knowledge 
that could cancel this intuition. But before this immediate 
intuition of the unity and sole existence of the Self, all 
practical experience of the true and the false holds, both 
within the Vedic and the secular spheres. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, cp. 
M.V.l6l,l, note) 

(13) Hence the 'lordship' of the Lord, as well as his omni¬ 
science and omnipotence exist in relation to external condi¬ 
tions which are of the nature of Ignorance. From the stand¬ 
point of ultimate truth, there can be no talk of any opposition 
between a Lord and his subjects, or of omniscience, etc. (B.S. 
Bh.II.i.lU, cp. M.V.U5,2) 

(lU) Moreover, when one becoihes awake to the non-difference 
of the soul and the Absolute through such texts teaching their 
non-difference as 'That thou art*, this puts an end to the 
notion that the individual soul is suffering transmigration, 
and also to the notion that the Absolute is a world-creator. 
For all empirical notions of distinction, which are introduced 
by wrong knowledge, are cancelled and eradicated by ri^t 
knowledge. (B.S.Bh.II.i.22, cp. M.V.U5,5) 
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(15) Yet the texts teaching that there was a creation are 
not immediately concerned with proclaiming the ultimate truth. 
For their subject-matter falls within the realm of practical 
eaqperience consisting of name and form imagined through Igno¬ 
rance. (B.S.Bh.II.i.33, cp. M.V.26l,10) 

(16) All e^qoerience, whether secular or based on Vedic teach¬ 
ing, comes to an end in the case of the man of steady wisdom, 
in whom metaphysical discrimination has arisen. For his Igno¬ 
rance has come to an end, and that experience was based on 
Ignorance. (Bh.G.Bh.II.69, cp. M.V.30,10) 

In this way, Self and not-self are respectively real and false, 
since the idea of the Self is unfailingly present, the idea of 
the not-self not so. And the synthesizing of the real and the 
false is natural error. It is Ignorance in the form of super¬ 
imposition, consisting in the idea that Self and not-self are 
identical and have the same attributes. Worldly experience, 
on the other hand, is something that is itself set up by Igno¬ 
rance. It is the idea of all means of empirical knowledge and 
all objects of empirical knowledge in all their forms. It 
includes the notion that one is able to act and have experi¬ 
ences, which depend on it, along with all kinds of speech 
usage, which likewise depend on it, and all engagement in 
action and all desistance from action, which also depend on it. 
This is what we see to be the teaching of ^rl Sankara's Com¬ 
mentary. 

In the Pahcapadika, however, 'superimposition','synthesizing 
of the real and the unreal' and 'empirical experience' are all 
taken as synonymous terms. And the term 'worldly experience' 
is demoted from its natural application to all mental activity 
whatever and confined to the mere single idea 'I am a human 
being'. That his system departs from that of ^rl Sankara on 
this point is clear. 


141 THE EGO-SUPERIMPOSITION 

The Commentary of ^ri Sankara says, 'This natural worldly 
experience, "I am this, this is mine..."'. Here we extract a 
few texts to show how the Pahcapadika interprets the ego- 
superimposition. 

(1) Sri Sankara sets forth the nature of superiraposition as 
'I am this, this is mine*. The ego is the first superimposi¬ 
tion. Perhaps you will think that *1* manifests as partless 
piire Consciousness, so that there is no other part, whether 
superimposed or not. Well, we will show later how there is 
another part that is superimposed. (P.P« p.31/5) 

(2) When the ego-sense itself is of the nature of 
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superimposition, its accessories, too, must be of the nat\ire 
of superimposition. The royal panoply of a king anointed 
only in the realm of dream or conjured forth by the mass hyp¬ 
notist is not itself a reality. In the same way, worldly 
experience, consisting of action, its factors and results and 
beginning with the ego-sense as its first and foremost feature, 
is superimposed on the Self, which is eternal, constant, pure, 
conscious and liberated by nature. (P.P. p.32/5) 

This statement that the ego-sense is superimposed on the Self 
is in harmony with the words of the Commentary^ ^Thus one 
first superimposes the ego-notion onto the inmost Selfj the 
Witness of all one’s activities’, That is evident to everyone, 

( 3 ) It is true that this ego-sense refers to the experiencing 
subject, distinct from the body and so on. Nevertheless, 
because it does not have an exact knowledge of the subject in 
its true nature, it superimposes the attributes of the latter 
onto the not-self. We find that a thing may be manifest in 
its true nature, and yet may appear confused with another 
thing because its difference from the latter is not clearly 
apprehended. For example, the vowel 'a* (in the theory of the 
Mimamsakas) is one; but it appears confused with other notions 
such as 'short' smd 'long'.* (P.P. p.77/15) 

*(The Mimamsakas held that vowels were eternal changeless 
sounds, and that in ordinary speech we utter and hear them in 
truncated and confused form, superimposing on them shorter or 
longer duration, high and low pitch, etc. T,N.) 

(U) Yes. It is an illusion, since it is the work of Igno¬ 
rance. The ego-sense is grounded in its true object (the pure 
Self) alone. But beginningless Ignorance is found to obscure 
that sole foundation and create the notion that the ego-sense 
is grounded in the body and organs. And so (if we take account 
of Ignorance) there is no contradiction if the ego-sense is 
founded on its true object (the pure Self), but also takes the 
body and organs for its object. Therefore, if a discriminative 
enquiry is also made into the true nature of its object, and 
this (merely logical) enquiry reveals that nature as it really 
is, the result is only to get an abstract understanding about 
where the ground of the ego-sense lies, not to discover any¬ 
thing new in immediate intuition. But, as we have said, the 
fact of the ego-sense being grounded in the pure Self does not 
prevent it from identifying itself (through Ignorance) with the 
body and organs with a sense of '!' and 'mine'. Therefore 
there is no change in the ego-sense even after the true nature 
of the object of the ego-sense has been established by reflec¬ 
tive analysis. And so the feeling 'I am a man' is never a 
mere metaphorical idea (as claimed by the Mimaqisakas), * (P.P. 
p.79 f./l6) 
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*(The Mimamsaka ritualists held that the world was real. One 
school of them said that a person could have knowledge of his 
eternal soul as separate from his body and yet continue to act 
in the real world with his body and organs. Indeed^ without a 
conviction that he was an eternal soul no one would perform 
ritual for the sake of advantages in lives to come. Such a 
person would speak as if he were the transient body and organs 
for practical convenience in life^ while being clear that in 
reality he was the eternal soul. The P.P. argues that the 
mere abstract knowledge that the trrue 'I' is eternal is not 
enough to abolish the universal metaphysical Ignorance that 
causes the *1* to be identified with the body and mind. Cp. 
M.V.14h6. T.N.) 

The answer to the question whether this does or does not agree 
with ^ri Sankara's Commentary depends on how the passage is 
interpreted. We start from the proposition, 'The true object 
of the ego-sense is other than the body and organs'. We may 
then say that the notion that the ego-sense is grounded in the 
body, etc., when it is really grounded in something other than 
them, is the result of beginningless Ignorance. People in the 
world have ego-feeling both for the pure Self and for the body 
and organs through mutual superimposition. If that is all that 
is meant, it agrees with the Commentary. But an obstinate 
insistence on the view 'The ego-sense is sound only when it 
bears on the experiencing subject' would not appear to be en¬ 
dorsed by the Commentary. For consider the following texts of 
^rl l§ahkara. 

(5) This notion that one acts and is an experiencer is a mere 
piece of imagination arising from the failure to distinguish 
between the mind and the Self. In truth, action and empirical 
experience ceinnot belong to either. (B.S.Bh.I.ii.l2) 

(6) But can we not say (the Mimaqisaka of Prabhakara's school 
suggests) that the identification of the soul with the body 
and organs is not false and erroneous, but is a mere figure of 
speech, since they are known to be different? No. For figura¬ 
tive use of words is only possible when both the figurative 
meaning and the literal meaning of the words in question are 
patent and familiar to all. 

For instance, regular concomitance shows that it is a cer¬ 
tain figure with characteristic features like a large mane 
which forms the literal meaning of the word and the idea 'lion*. 
And if we have acquaintance with a man in whom leonine quali¬ 
ties such as ferocity and heroism predominate, he is neverthe¬ 
less well known to be quite different and distinct from a lion. 
Now, it will only be a person to whom the two beings are known 
to be different and distinct who can apply the word or the idea 
*lion* to the man in a figurative sense. Such figurative usage 
cannot be applied to anyone to whom the distinction between the 
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two beings is not clear. If the latter person applies the name 
or notion of one of the two beings to the other it will be a 
case of erroneous judgment and not of deliberate figurative 
usage. It will be like the application of the name and notion 
’man' to a tree-stump not clearly recognized as such in the 
twilight, or like the application of the name and notion of 
silver to a piece of shell unwittingly mistaken for silver. 

How, then, can one say that the word and notion 'I', when 
applied to the complex of the individual soul and its bodies 
and organs, are a case of figurative usage, when they arise 
from failure to distinguish the Self from the not-self? Pro¬ 
found scholars who know the distinction between Self and not- 
self in theory, apply the name and notion of *1' to the body 
through confusion, just like shepherds and goatherds. Hence 
those who maintain that an eternal soul exists as something 
quite separate from the body and its organs apply the notion 
of 'I' to the body and organs not figuratively but erroneously. 
(B.S.Bh.I.i.U, cp. M.V.U7,2) 

(7) It is true that the body and the Self are both already 
familiar. But they are not familiar to everyone as objects of 
distinct ideas, like tree-stump and man. In what way, then, 
are they familiar? Always as objects of inextricably mixed 
ideas. For no one has the apprehension 'This is the body' and 
'This is the Self, where the two cognitions are separate 
ideas. Thus people are confused about the Self and the not- 
self, and say 'The Self is such and such, — no, it is such 
and such else'. It was this particular point I had in mind 
(said the Teacher) when I said, 'You cannot limit (the range of 
superimposition) thus (to superimposition of the familiar onto 
the familiar only). (U.S,(prose) section 5^) 

After considering the sigpilflcance of these passages and 
analysing the subject carefully, one would have to conclude 
that the contention of the Pahcapadika — that the individual 
experiencer is the true object of the ego-sense while the 
body, organs and mind are the apparent object — is not in 
harmony with ^ri Sankara's Commentary. For ^ri Sankara said, 
in commenting on Brahma Sutra I.i.l (trans. Gambhirananda 
p.33), that the individual experiencer was the Self as per¬ 
ceived (i.e. mlsperceived) through Ignorance, conjoined with 
body, organs and mind. And he claimed that this agreed with 
the Vedic text, 'The wise say that the individual experiencer 
is (not the Self in its true nature but) the Self apparently 
associated with such adjuncts as body, organs and mind' (Ka^^ha 
I.iii.4). 

But the statement in the Pancapadika also has the force of 
declaring that some people merely have faith that a soul be¬ 
yond the body and organs exists and believe that the ego-sense 
has that for its true object, and that in the case of such 
people the ego-sense continues to identify itself with the 
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body and organs as before, and this without any question of 
figurative usage. To this extent, the statement is in harmony 
with the teachings of ^rl Sankara. 

The Pancapadika explains how its own definition fits in 
with the superimposition of the ego-sense as follows. 

(8) Self-lijminous as the soul is, its difference from the 
aggregate of its bodies and organs does not manifest as such. 
From this results the superimposition ’I am a human being'. 

And as a result of the experience of this superimposition the 
soul fails to manifest in. its true nature, as identical with 
the Self and the Absolute, the latimate cause of this being 
that beginningless Ignorance which conceals the light of 
Consciousness; the existence of this Ignorance is revealed by 
the texts of the Upanishads when their proper implications are 
understood, and it is that which e:q)lains the superimposition 
of the ego-sense. And because it is beginningless it has the 
characteristics attributed to it by the revered Commentator of 
'having been previously seen' and of being 'of the nature of a 
memory'. 

Further, there is no distinct awareness of the experiencing 
subject in its true form, while there is direct awareness of 
the true e^eriencer (the Self) as intermingled with the not- 
self. Thus there is a mutual identification implying the 
fadse appearance of one thing as another. Hence the definition 
of superimposition given by the revered Commentator ('the 
false appearance at one place of what was previously seen at 
another place') covers the superimposition of the ego-sense 
onto the Self. (P.P. p.80-2/l6) 

Here the statement that the ego-sense is not, from the stand¬ 
point of the final truth, an attribute of .the Self is in con¬ 
formity with the teaching of the Commentary, as also is the 
argument adduced, namely that it belongs to the realm of the 
knowable, like the conviction that one is an individual human 
being. And that argument also certainly proves that the ego- 
sense is superimposed through Ignorance. In this connection 
we may quote .the following passages from ^rl Sankara's commen¬ 
taries . 

(9) And it is the same if he superimposes the characteristics 
of his body, and thinks 'I am stout', 'I am lean', 'I am fair 
of skin', 'I am standing still', 'I am walking', 'I am leap¬ 
ing'. And it is the same if he superimposes the characteris¬ 
tics of the senses....' Thus one first superimposes the ego- 

sense onto the inmost Self, the Witness- (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, 

intro.) 

(10) We infer that (pleasure, pain and delusion — sattva, 
rajas and tamas *“ ...) do not belong (to the Witness). For 
they are superimposed through Ignorance,, like decrepitude, and 
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can he rejected or accepted. This being so, transmigratory 
life, which is equivalent to the notion that one is an indivi¬ 
dual capable of acting and undergoing experience, belongs to 
the realm of the knowable and is superimposed on the knower 
(witness) through Ignorance. Therefore it does not affect or 
harm the Witness in any way. (Bh.G.Bh.XIII.2) 

As for the remark (H.V.141,8) 'The soul falls to manifest In 
Its true nature as Identical with the Self and the Absolute, 
the ultimate cause of this being that beginningless Ignorance 
which conceals the light of Consciousness; the existence of 
this Ignorance Is revealed by the texts of the Upanlshads when 
their proper Implications are understood...' — It falls under 
the criticism made above at M.V.133, so there Is nothing 
further to be said about It here. 


142 THE SELF AS THE OBJECT 
OF THE NOTION '!' 

In the Introduction to his Brahma Sutra Commentary, ^rl Sankara 
raises the question: 'But how can there be a superlmposltlon of 
the object and Its attributes onto the Inmost Self, which Is 
not an object? For a person normally superimposes one object 
onto another object standing In front of him, whereas you say 
that the Inmost Self does not pertain to the sphere of the not- 
self and Is not an object'. And the reply Is made, 'It Is not 
altogether a non-object. For It Is the object of the ego- 
notion'. This Is explained In the Paficapadlka sub-commentary 
as follows. 

(1) The ego-sense is regarded as the notion 'I'. It includes 
a 'this' element and a 'not-this' element. (P.P. p.85 f./l7) 

(2) Though Consciousness is homogeneoiis and not a 'this', and 
therefore not an object, yet, because it becomes capable of 
entering into empirical experience through the ego-sense, it 
can be spoken of figuratively as 'the object of the idea "I”'. 
For what is capable of entering into empirical experience is 
invariably an object of knowledge. 

But do we not here have circularity of argument? Superimpo¬ 
sition depends upon availability for empirical experience. But 
availability for empirical experience depends upon an ego-sense 
(to have the experience), which in turn depends upon superimpo¬ 
sition. Not so — there is no defect of circularity, because 
superimposition is beginningless. (P.P. p.113 f./2U) 

Herej toOj the teaching is that a latent impression is the 
cause of error^ since it has been earlier explained that the 
ego-sense and its latent impression precede and follow one 
another as cause and effect^ in a beginningless cycle like 
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seed and sprout. (See P.P. p, 112/22.) 

(3) The complex that forms the ego-sense is called and 

it is also a notion. For, being intermingled with pure Con¬ 
sciousness, the 'not-this*, it is the cause of its manifesta¬ 
tion, as a mirror is the cause of the manifestation of a 
mirror-image. As Consciousness therefore seems to he its ob¬ 
ject, it is spoken of figuratively as if it was its object, 
and is c€dled the object of the ego-sense. (P.P. p.l33 f./29) 

Here ^ri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary raises the question 
'How can there be superimposition of an object and its attri¬ 
butes onto something (the Self) which is not an object?' And 
it gives the reply, 'It is not altogether a non-object, because 
it is the object of the ego-notion'. It is clear that it has 
been accepted that the Self stands as an object and that an 
explanation for this fact must be found. But the Pahcapadika 
claims that the ego-notion is only the appearance of an ego- 
notion, and that the ego-sense is therefore only figuratively 
called a notion, because it is the medium through which the 
Self manifests. Its being an object is also figurative. And 
being capable of entering into empirical experience is said to 
be equivalent to having a hypothetical kind of existence. From 
every point of view, there is the refusal to admit that the 
Self can be the object of the ego-notion, if the word 'object' 
be accepted in its primary sense. How this would serve to 
answer the question raised by the objector is not clear. (The 
question was: 'How can there be superimposition... onto the 
inmost Self, which is not an object?' — to which 6ri Sankara 
gave the simple reply, based on universal experience, 'It is 
not altogether a non-object, for it is the object of the ego- 
notion' .) 

Further, an earlier objection was raised by the opponent 
envisaged in ^rl Sankara's Commentary. The opponent was made 
to claim that, since subject and object are of contradictory 
nature, they cannot either be of the nature of the other, so 
that it is Impossible that they should be superimposed. And 
yet we all have worldly experience based on just this same 
natural superimposition. The expounder of the finally accepted 
view answers the objection by appealing to universal experience, 
on the principle 'Nothing that is perceived can be impossible'. 
^ri Sankara does not refute the objector (in the manner of the 
Paficapadlka) by saying that the ego-notion has no object. In¬ 
stead, he argues as follows. 

Superimposition is 'the notion of one thing mistakenly 
applied to another thing'. It is well known that this normally 
means the superimposition of one object onto another. But the 
inmost Self is not an object, as it does not fall into the 
category of the not-self. And so an objector is again set up 
asking 'How, then, can there be superimposition in the case of 
the inmost Self?' And then the answer is given, 'This inmost 
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Sell is not altogether a non-object'. How could the opponent 
possibly be silenced by appeal, in the manner of the Pahca- 
padika, to a hypothetical ego-notion having a hypothetical 
object? An enemy who puts together a great army of well-armed 
warriors cannot be put to flight by soldiers bearing mere 
pictures of arms. 

When the Pahcapadika accepts the doctrine that the 'being 
an object' of the Self consists in becoming accessible to prac¬ 
tical experience through an ego-notion that is merely figura¬ 
tive, it exposes itself to another charge. In the case of the 
ego-sense, superimposition depends on availability for empiri¬ 
cal experience. But availability lor empirical experience 
depends on superimposition (M.V.142,2), The reply given that 
there is no circularity of argument because we have a begin¬ 
ningless cycle like that of seed and sprout is not correct. 

For if accessibility to empirical experience and superimposi¬ 
tion followed one another in time, like seed and sprout, this 
would result in the absurd consequence that time was not itself 
superimposed. 

It follows that the Pancapadika has not here given a correct 
interpretation of the Commentary. It is a fact (of universal 
experience) that the Self is the object of the ego-notion and 
also that there is superimposition. So there is no contradic¬ 
tion, since the opponent, too, agrees that there can be super- 
imposition of objects on objects. But objectivity of this 
kind derives from superimposition. Nor does this result either 
in circularity of argument or in superimposition occurring in 
time (considered as a real entity, itself not superimposed). 
From the standpoint of superimposition, the Self appears as 
object of the ego-notion and as the substratum on which the 
attributes of the latter are superimposed at the same time, 
even as a dream-cow and its calf.are perceived at the same 
time. From the standpoint of the highest truth, nothing but 
the supreme non-dual Self exists. And this, as it seems to us, 
is the simple and correct way of explaining the Commentary. 


143 THE EGO-NOTION 

What is the nature of the experience *1'? The Pancapadika 
mentions two alternative views in the guise of objections, 
first the view of the followers of Prabhakara, then the view 
of the followers of Kumarila Bha^'^a. 

(l) The object of an act of cognition is known directly, 
because it is the object of the act. The knower and the knowl¬ 
edge are immediately evident, too, but they are not known as 
objects. Knowledge is immediate experience (anubhava). It is 
self-luminous, and is the resultant-cognition that arises from 
the application of the means of knowledge. The subject and 
the object manifest through the power of this immediate 
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experience. On the other hand we are never directly aware of 
the means of knowledge (the perception, inference, etc. by 
\rtiich knowledge is gained). It is a function carried out hy 
the knowing subject, but it always has to be inferred from its 
end-product, the resultant-cognition. In the case of 'I know 
this', knowledge is the function of the knower, but it bears 
on the object, not on the self of the knower. The self of the 
knower is known indirectly as *1* in knowing the resultant- 
cognition and the. object; it is only known mediately through 
experience of objects. (P.P. pp.8T-9/l7» expounding the 
Prabhakara view) 

(2) It is not so. The ego-notion is not mediated thro\igh the 
knowledge of the object. It is a separate cognition of the 
form *1' bearing on the self alone as its object. The self is 
an object of knowledge because it is a substance, and yet it 

is also the subject because it is the knower. Because the ego- 
sense illumines both the subject and the object in the case qf 
the act of self-knowledge, we know that the self is both a 
subject and an object. Thus it has a 'this* aspect (aspect as 
object) and a 'not-this' aspect. For its object-aspect has the 
form 'this', and its subject-aspect has the form *not-this*. 
(P.P. p.89/17-8, expouinding the Bha^-fa view) 

This doctrine of the Bhd^^ae (followers of Kwmrila Bhat-^) is 
refuted by the Prabhakaras (school of Prabhakara) as follows. 

It is wrong, they say, because the soul does not have parts 
(aspects). And the soul is not subject to change. The object 
has the form of a *this ' because it is external, not being the 
soul. The self-luminous immediate eo:perienoe that constitutes 
the resultant-cognition in knowledge of, say, blue, illumines 
the objects as a *this ' and the knowing subject as a ^not-this*, 
while it enables one to infer that perception must have been 
at work. 

After refuting both these views, the author of the PaficapadikS 
sets forth his own view as follows. 

(3) Thuis the Self, of the nature of pure Consciouisness, can 
be called 'immediate experience* (anubhava) when it has the 
apparent limiting adjunct of this or that known object (in the 
course of the knowing process). It is called 'the Self* or by 
other names when no reference to apparent conditioning adjuincts 
is intended, as the trees of a forest are referred to as trees 
when one is not concerned with the fact that they stand packed 
together to form a forest. This is the view you will have to 
accept in the end. (P.P. p*93/19) 

(1*) Thus the ego-sense is not just another idea bearing on an 
object, differing only from the idea of blue and so on in that 
it happens to bear on the Self instead of on blue. Nor is the 
ego-notion a mere by-product of the experience of objects.... 
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This beginningless Ignorance,... which remains in dreamless 
sleep as the mere latent impression of its power of projection, 
concealing the light of Consciousness,... is taught in various 
ways in the Vedas, Smytis, Epics and Pxiranas.... It assumes, 
under the control of the supreme Lord, a certain form in which 
it has the two cosmic powers of knowledge and activity. In 
this form, it is the sole source of the power to act or 
experience as an individual. Its light derives from its being 
united with the eternal changeless Consciousness. As such it 
stands as the self-luminous, immediately evident ego-sense. It 
is because of its union with this ego-sense that the eternal 
changeless Consciousness, the 'not-this* element in the ego- 
sense, the universal Self, becomes erroneously known as the 
experiencer.... 

This form assximed by the power of Ignorance is separated 
intellectually by the exponents of the upanishadic tradition 
from the Self, which forms the 'not-this’. So separated, it 
is labelled inner sense, mind, intellect and ego with respect 
to the individual forms assumed by its power of knowledge. In 
its power as physical energy it is called the vital energy 
(prana). Thus the notion that the Self is the ego-sense is 
false, and is caused by the colouring of Consciousness that the 
inner sense receives from the Self, which is false like the red 
colour apparently assimed by a crystal, from an adjunct in the 
form of a red object lying next to it. (P.P. pp.97-100/20) 

We have already said that the doctrine taught here and fre¬ 
quently elsewhere in the Pancapadika (M.V.134,1;139,4;142,2) 
that the ego-sense is a transformation of the power of Igno¬ 
rance supported by pure Consciousness as pure Being is nowhere 
found in Sri Sankara's Commentary. 

The question asked in the present extract is, 'How does the 
experience "I" arise?' Is it the Self that is the object of 
the ego-notion, being itself both subject and object of such a 
cognition? Or is it that the notion 'I' is just a by-product 
of experience of objects? Or is there some other cause alto¬ 
gether for the ego-notion? — if these questions are under 
discussion, then a mere unsupported claim that the ego-sense 
is a particular transformation of the power of Ignorance is 
clearly not going to stand as the final answer to the enquiry. 
The Commentary manifestly says that the ego-notion is a notion 
that indeed arises, but it does not explain how or why it 
arises. It does not say, in the manner of the Pancapadika, 
that the ego-sense is called the ego-notion in a figurative 
sense. 

All that ^rl Sankara says is the following. Thb notion 'I 
am the one who acts' is imagined through Ignorance, as is the 
notion that the individual soul acts and undergoes experiences. 
However, there exists, over and above the individual soul 
imagined as acting and experiencing, a Witness onto which this 
acting and experiencing are superimposed through Ignorance. On 
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this topic one should observe the following passages from 
§rl Sankara's works. 

(5) The Buddhist Nihilists deny that anything exists over and 
above the body even though they have the ego-notion.... The 
Mimainsakas and Logicians, however, when they come to know of 
their own Self, do so throu^ Vedic tradition and through 
signs for inference pointed out by the Veda, But although 
they are in fact following the Veda, they suppose that the 
signs, such as the ego-notion, that are actually pointed out 
by the Veda, come from the teachings of their own school, and 
say, 'The soul is both immediately evident and subject to 
inference'. (Byhad.Bh.I.i.l, intro.) 

This affirms that an ego-notion is something that comes into 
being. 

(6) For it is only the Self perceived through Ignorance as 
united with the body and organs that is purified through 
ritualistic acts.... It is only through that ego-sense, the 
'knower' who is yet the object of the ego-notion, that all 
acts are carried out, and it is the ego-sense that experiences 
their results. (B.S.Bh.I.i.ii) 

Here it is affirmed that the one who acts and who experiences^ 
the individual sovCly is the object of the ego-notion. 

(7) Nor can the Self of all, present in all beings, one, 
everywhere the same, eternally raised above all change, the 
Spirit, be known by anyone as an object, either through the 
texts of the ritualistic section of the Veda or in the context 
of logical enquiry, except as object of the ego-notion, of 
which it is in fact the Witness. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

Here^ tooy it is accepted that it is the Self in the illusory 
form in which it appears to be capable of action that is the 
object of the ego-^otion^ and it is implied that its Witness 
is not an object at all. 

(8) When the ego-notion, the seed of action, present in the 
inner organ (mind), has been burnt up by the conviction 'I am 
not the ego', how can further action spring up (from such a 
burnt seed)? (U.S.(verse) IV.l) 

Here^ too^ the ego-notion is said to be the seed of action. 

And action belongs to the one who has the ego-notion^ the Self 
in the illusory form in which it appears capable of action. If 
the seed of action is burnt by the fire of the knowledge am 
not capable of action* the sprout of action will not appear — 
that is the meaning of the verse. 
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The following verses were written by Suresvara in his Naig- 
karmya Siddhi. 

(9) Just as there is no manifestation of the 'I* without a 
modification of the mind directed to the external, so there is 
no clear manifestation of Ignorance unless the mind is itself 
manifest. (N.Sid. 111.58) 

There is no mmifestation of the even though it is pres¬ 

ent^ unless there is a mental idea focussed on the external 
realm, Andy in the same way^ in the case of those who have 
not heard the upanishadic textSy Ignorance is not manifest to 
them in dreamless sleepy even though it is present. Why is 
that so? Because Ignorance can only manifest in the form 'J 
do not know*y and this can only occur when the mind is 
operating, 

(10) Just as fire and wood are burner and burnt respectively, 

though appearing as one blazing indistinguishable mass, even 
so the 'I' and the knower of the though indistinguishable 

in empirical experience, are respectively known and knower, 
(N.Sid. 111,59) 

Here we find an answer to the objectiony * There is no sitbgect- 
object distinction in the Selfy the object of the ego-notiony 
as there is no clear experience of there being one* , The fire 
as burner and the wood as the fuel being burnty though dif¬ 
ferent y do not appear different in the blazing log. In the 
same wayy the Self as knower and the ego-sense both appear 
through superinposition without distinction as the Self of the 
experiencer in the form of *1*. In reflection on dreamless 
sleep and other such statesy howevery one can see that the two 
are in fact different, 

(11) The Witness knows objects as ‘this*, the *1* (ego) knows 
them as *mine'. The notion 'this* arises through the illusory 
limiting adjunct of Ignorance. *Mine* is thus a modification 
of the *1*. (N.Sid. III.60) 

This is an answer to the objectiony *If the egOy tooy belongs 
to the side of the objecty why does not it manifest as **mine”?* 
The knower has the knowledge 'this* through the sole adjunct of 
Ignorance, The Self in its unregenerate form as still unknown 
superimposes onto itself the power to have knowledge as an 
individual subjecty and perceives all else as an object and a 
'this*. The notion 'mine* does not arise from the Self as 
associated with the adjunct of Ignorance. The notion 'mine* 
arises when the Self is associated with the adjunct of Igno- 
rance and also of 'I*. The notion 'mine* can only arise 
through the operation of the ego-notion. This is made clear in 
Suresvara*s introductory prose coimentary to the verse 111,60. 
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(12) Because nothing else can make any contribution to the 
Witness, the is not adopted by it with the feeling 'mine'. 
On the contraiy* is a 'this', just like a pot or any other 
object, because its basis is just Ignorance. (N.Sid. III.61) 

External objects like pots and so forth are either helpful or 
harmful. But this is not the case with the ego-sense^ so the 
Witness does not adopt it with the feeling *mine\ As the 
only adjunct of the Witness here is Ignorance^ the ego-sense 
is known to the Witness as a ^this\ 

(13) In itself, the Self is free from Ignorance and modifica¬ 
tion, and feels neither 'this' nor 'mine'. For it is only the 
one who has woken up from sleep (i.e. the empirical knower) 
who experiences Ignorance and feels 'I did not know (anything 
their>\‘(N.Sid. III.62) 

It has already been shown earlier that when both Ignorance and 
a modification in the form of 'I' ore present^ then the idea 
regularly comes *This is mine*. In addition to this positive 
rule^ the purpose of the present verse is to indicate the 
corresponding negative rule that when neither of them are 
present then neither the idea 'this * nor the idea 'mine' arises. 
In dreamless sleep there is no Ignorance and no ego-motion. So 
no knowledge of 'this' or of 'mine' arises. The^ subsequent 
reflection 'I knew nothing' occurs to one who has woken up. 
Otherwise the subsequent reflection would have revealed knowl¬ 
edge of objects and sense of possession. 

As can be seen from these quotations from the Nal^karmya Siddhi, 
the system of Suresvara and his Vartlkas Is different from 
that of the Paficapadlka. In the system of Suresvara, the ego- 
notion only manifests when summoned to dp so by a mental idea 
representing an external object. Here, as in the commentaries 
of ^rl Sankara, the ego-superimposltlon is traced to the non¬ 
discrimination of the mind, and is confined to the waking 
state. For Suresvara claims that the mind is not present in 
dreamless sleep. 

Our own opinion in this matter is as follows. According to 
^rX Sankara's Commentary, not a single instance of empirical 
experience occurs without superimposition of the ego-sense. He 
says, 'Without self-identification with the body and senses 
expressed in the feelings of "I" and "mine" there can be no 
empirical knower and so the processes of empirical knowledge 
cannot begin' (B.S.Bh.I.1.1, intro., cp. M.V. p.274). But the 
Self is not always throughout our ordinary experience the 
object of the ego-notion with the feeling 'I' present to con¬ 
sciousness, nor are objects always objects of the notion 'mine'. 
The feeling of identity with the body, sense-organs and mind is 
natural (naisarglka, uncaused, beginningless). But conscious¬ 
ness of the Self as object of the ego-notion is only occasional 
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and temporary. From the standpoint of the highest truth, our 
Self is tinhorn, non-dual pure Consciousness by nature, eter¬ 
nally raised above all change. But from the worldly stand¬ 
point based on metaphysical Ignorance, it appears to be divided 
into knower, knowledge and known, into actor, act, instruments 
and results, into experiencer, experience and experienced. 

This is beginningless Ignorance. You cannot ask for a cause 
of it. 

For it is the very nature of Ignorance that it should set 
up the appearance of the existence of things that do not 
really exist, and should make the Self appear to be circum¬ 
scribed by them. It creates feelings of approbation and dis¬ 
approbation towards the realm of illusory objects that it has 
itself projected, along with the imaginary idea that they are 
favourable or unfavourable. It produces attachment and aver¬ 
sion in the Self, and the urge to act in accordance with these 
feelings. Ignorance, itself unmanifest, is the author of all 
this. Into empirical experience, which is by nature chaotic, 
it introduces the appearance of order. It makes the Self into 
an individual capable of empirical knowledge, and it makes 
objects into objects of the notion 'this' entertained by the 
mind of the Self in its capacity as individual experiencer. It 
confers on the Self the appearance of the power to act, and 
onto objects the appearance of coming within the range of that 
'action* by the Self. It confers onto the Self the appearance 
of being an individual experiencer, and onto objects the capa¬ 
bility of being experienced. It confers the notion *1* on the 
Self, and the notion of 'mine* onto the objects that fall with¬ 
in the Self's experience. 

This being so, the ego-notion bearing on the Self is not 
manifest when the mind is engrossed in objects, as it is then 
totally engrossed in them like the arrow-maker who did not 
notice the king passing by as he sat engrossed in his work 
(B.S.Bh.Ill.11.10). Nor is it present in that bewildered 
state where lust or anger or other passions overwhelm the mind 
and all other ideas are put to sleep. But when the people of 
the world are engaged in reflecting about themselves, then the 
ego-notion regularly appears, in such typical forms as 'I am 
stout', 'I have eyes', 'I have a will', 'I have certitude 
about such and such', 'I am successful' or 'I am happy'. So it 
follows that Ignorance in general is the superimposition of 
the ego-notion onto body, senses, mind. Intellect and ego, but 
that the particular manifestations of the ego-notion in regard 
to the body and the rest are transient and temporary. The at¬ 
tribute of belonging to the realm of the ego-notion, mentioned 
in ^ri Sankara's Commentary, applies equally to the beginning- 
less and to the temporary forms of the ego-notion. When the 
matter is understood in this way there is no confusion. 

Here we should examine what the PancapSdikS means in its 
doctrine of the mutual superimposition of the Witness and the 
ego-notion. 
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(lU) If there were only a superimposition of objective ele¬ 
ments onto the inmost Self, the inmost Self would not manifest. 
For the shell does not manifest when silver is superimposed on 
it, while Consciousness does manifest in the ego-sense and 
other component elements of the individual personality. And 
again, if there were only the superimposition of Consciousness 
onto the ego-sense and the rest, then the ego would not mani- 
•f^st, and neither would the world-appearance, of which it is 
»the chief factor. To avoid both these unacceptable conclu- . 
sions, the revered Commentator goes on to say, in accordance 
with experience, '(Thus one first superimposes the^ ego-notion 
onto the inmost Self, the Witness of all.) And then, having 
done that, one proceeds contrariwise and superimposes that 
inmost Self, the Witness of all, onto the inner organ (mind) 
and other factors of the finite personality*. (P.P. p.l5T 
f./35-6) 

This does not seem to us to be correct reasoning. There is no 
universal rule to say that, in all superimpositions, only the 
superimposed element manifests, and the substratum onto which 
it is superimposed does not manifest at all. For we see even 
in the case of the superimposition of silver that the 'this' 
element of the shell manifests in correlation with the silver 
to yield 'This is silver'. Children superimpose onto their 
own face the idea that it is identical with the mirror image, 
and yet the face is manifesi independently of the mirror image. 
And if there were a law that that on which anything was super¬ 
imposed did not itself manifest, then, if mutual superimposi¬ 
tion of Self and ego were admitted, why would this not result 
in the non-manifestation of either? 

Thus there can be no objection against this assumption of 
mutual superimposition, since it accords with universal experi¬ 
ence. All the Pahcapadika ought to have done was to explain 
what that universal experience was. You do not need reasoning 
to support universal experience. The point made by the Panca- 
padika about the non-manifestation of the substratum of a 
superimposition was not what ^ri Sankara had in mind when he 
spoke of mutual superimposition. What did he have in mind 
then? 

He said elsewhere, 'Superimposition is the synthesis of the 
real with the false' (M.V.22,4) and also 'That onto which a 
superimposition is made is not connected even in the slightest 
with the qualities or defects.of the superimposed appearance' 
(cp. M.V.140.5, note). These two points are brought out again 
when he says, 'Thus one first superimposes the ego-notion onto 
the inmost Self, the Witness of all. And then, having done 
that, one proceeds contrariwise and superimposes that inmost 
Self, the Witness of all, onto the inner organ (mind) and 
other factors of the individual personality'. The superimposi¬ 
tion onto the Witness of the power to act and undergo changes 
of state associated with the ego, and the superimposition of 
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the interiority and consciousness that belong properly to the 
Witness onto the ego, mind, body and sense-organs of the indi¬ 
vidual soul are both false. It is made clear that such 
superimpositions do not really introduce the defect of change¬ 
ability into the Witness. Nor do they really Introduce con¬ 
sciousness as an attribute of the ego and other factors into 
the individual personality. On this topic, we find it said 
elsewhere: 

(15) If you say that it is wrong to speak of two notions 
arising with reference to one substratum (as at M.V.lUO,U), 
since the substance to which existence is attributed, namely, 
’pot', etc., is non-existent in each case, we reply ’No'. For 
we find two notions arising with reference to one substratum 
when we refer to a non-existence in actual experience, as when 
we speak of 'this water’ in the case of a mirage and so on. 
(Bh.G.Bh.II.l6) 

Here^ in the idea *the pot is existent*^ the notion * existent^ 
refers to the Self^ which is real. The notion ^pot* refers to 
the potj which is wweal, oust as the idea *this ' refers to 
the desert^ while the idea of water refers to the illusory 
water, 

(16) Indeed, whenever there is a reflection of a thing, the 
thing and its reflection are apt to be identified through lack 
of proper discrimination. In this way everyone naturally 
fails to discriminate between the Self and the intellect in 
which it is reflected and says 'He knows’ as if it were an act. 
Superimposing onto the Self the agency pertaining properly to 
the mind, we say of the Self 'he knows’ and call it the knower. 
And superimposing onto the mind the Consciousness (that per¬ 
tains properly to the Self), we speak of the mind also as the 
knower. (U.S.(verse) XVIII.6U-5) 

The notion that the Witness performs knowledge as an act is 
false, Similccrly^ the identification of the reflection of 
Consciousness perceived in the mind (lit, in the ego) with the 
mind is also false (op. Sac, Klefiapaharini p,171), 

(it) True, the Logicians say 'Knowledge is produced causally’. 
But they are deluded by the representations of the mind, which 
are admittedly produced and have a semblance of consciousness. 
(U.S.(verse) XVIII.68) 

Different states such as knowledge, ignorance and doubt, etc,, 
are falsely superimposed onto the Self as if they were modifi¬ 
cations arising in it. Similarly, identity with Consciousness 
is falsely superimposed onto the ego (or mind). 
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144 THE EXAMPLES OF SUPERIHPOSITION 
GIVEN IN THE PAf^CAPADIKA 

First the Paficapadlka says, 'Therefore It Is but a false 
appearance when the Self seems to acquire the nature of the 
ego-sense, through colouring received from the mind, like the 
false appearance of red colour assumed by the crystal through 
the external adjunct (the red rose lying adjacent)' (P.P. 
p.100/20). Then It raises the question 'How can the Absolute 
assume the false appearance of being the Individual soul?' 

And It quotes three examples by way of Illustration, namely 
the reflection In a crystal, the rope-snake, and "the example 
of the ether of space apparently delimited by pots. 

Cl) The red colour of a crystal placed near a red flower is 
false. One cannot conceive that the rays of light proceeding 
from the eyes and deflected from the crystal onto the red 
flower would perceive the red colour anywhere else except in 
the red flower where it belonged (reading Japakusimiasthaqi 
vihayanyatra, cp. P.P. p.100/21). Nor can there be visual 
perception of a mere colour detached from the thing of which 
it is a colour. Nor is it correct to maintain that the crystal 
manifests as red because it is really pervaded by a red sheen 
emanating from the red flower. (For in that case the notion 
that the crystal was red would still be false, as it would 
really remain its own whitibh colour. Or if the red sheen 
were supposed to dispel the whitish colour, the crystal would 
be left colourless, and what is colourless (like the air) is 
not an object of vision at all.) And in any case a red flower 
does not emit a red sheen (as a glittering red jewel does). 

So we conclude that the ego-colouring in the Self as Conscious¬ 
ness is false, like the apparent colouring in a crystal deriv¬ 
ing from an external adjunct. (P.P. p.lOO ff./21, summarized) 

(2) We point to the example of the reflection of the face in 
a mirror or the moon in water. It implies that the individual 
soul is not a reality separate from the Absolute, separate 
fjpom the *not-this' element in the ego-sense, any more than 
the reflection in the illustrations cited is a separate reality 
different firom the original. In fact it ts the Absolute. But 
we speak of it as * illusory' to show that there is j\ist the 
error that it aeertm to be different. How do we know that it 
is identical with the Absolute? Because we see that its nat\ire 
is the same. 

An opponent might object that he could accept that the soul 
was not a sepcurate reality over against the Absolute, but not 
that it was identiceJ. with the Absolute. For shell-silver, 
though undeniably false, is seen to manifest with the same 
nature as real silver, (which is nevertheless different, from 
the very fact of being real). But this objection is incorrect. 
For the shell-silver is indeed false, since it is contradicted 
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and cancelled. But no such contradiction and cancellation is 
found in the case of the individual soul.... But do we not 
see it cancelled through the text 'That thou art'? Not so. 

The words 'that thou' teach that, in his true nature, the indi¬ 
vidual soul, corresponding to the reflection in the i3J:ustra- 
tion, is the Absolute, corresponding to the original of the 
reflection in the illustration. Otherwise the text wo\ild have 
said not 'That thou art' but 'Thou art not', as one says 'It 
is not silver'. And experience based on the teaching of the 
Veda also shows that the final truth is that the reflection is 
identical with the original.... We do not admit that the 
separation of the individual soul and the Absolute is real. We 
affirm their identity. Their separation is an appearance set 
up by Maya.... 

But the individual soul, as a reflection, is immediately 
known to all of us as consciousness; it is not (unlike the 
shell, blotted out by the silver), blotted out by the natural 
non-consciousness of the mind (cp. M.V.2UU,5)« It takes the 
ego-sense for its Self, and does not realize its identity with 
the Absolute, as the reflection is identical with its original 
in the reflection-example. And so it is right to affirm that, 
when it (realizes it is the Absolute, and) loses its form as 
a reflection, it will lose its character of falsity too. (P.P. 
pp.lOU-11/21-3) 

(3) One might object that, in the cases cited, there is a 
real cause of error near the person under illusion, in the 
form of a mirror or piece of polished lac. But how can a . 
theorist like you, who holds that all that is not pure Con¬ 
sciousness is the play of illusion, appeal to a real external 
cause of error near the one under delusion? To set aside 
doubts of this kind, the Teachers of our school appeal to the 
(other) example of the rope-snake. You will perhaps reply 
that even there, though there is admittedly no external snake 
present, there will be the latent impression of the previous 
experience of one. We agree. It is the latent impression 
from previous experience that is the cause of error. We shall 
explain later (M.V.lU2,2, above) how, here too, the ego-sense 
and the latent impression it leaves form a beginningless cycle 
of cause and effect, like seed and sprout. (P.P. p.lll f/23-4) 

(U) Union with the red colour is possible for the crystal, 
because the crystal has parts. But we know that what manifes¬ 
ted as union with red colour was not really such, as subse¬ 
quent experience shows it to have been an illusion of indeter¬ 
minable reality-grade. Still, what is actually only a reflec¬ 
tion in the crystal is imagined as if it were really related 
to it. In the case of the rope, however, there is simply the 
notion that it is a snake, without any question of its being 
either in union with the rope or not in union with it. There¬ 
fore ... the relationlessness of the Self is not clearly brou^ 
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out in this illustration. For that purpose there is resort to 
the illustration of pots and the ether of space. For neither 
distinction, form, use (e.g. for storing) or name (e.g, ’space 
in the pot') belong to the space in the pot considered in it¬ 
self (since it is one with the undifferentiated universal 
space); it only acquires these distinctions when it is thought 
of in relation to this or that context. (P.P. p.ll2 f./2h) 

Now, it is true that the author of the Pancapadika here makes 
a disclaimer. He says: 'All these examples are for the pur¬ 
pose of calming the mind and undermining the preliminary 
prejudice according to which what has in fact been proved by 
Vedic revelation, reason and the direct experience of the sages 
is thought to be impossible. They are not Intended as direct 
proofs of reality'. Nevertheless there is a difference between 
Srx Sankara's commentaries and the Pancapadika about how the 
examples cited relate to what they exemplify and what points 
of resemblance they are intended to illustrate. So we shall 
make some examination here of the examples cited in the Panca¬ 
padika. 

When the crystal example is brought forward by Sri Sankara, 
he never speaks of the red colour as 'indeterminable*. 

(5) Compare the case of a piece of transparent crystal, where 
before the introduction of a discriminating cognition the true 
nature of the crystal, which is really light and transparent, 
does not seem to be different from such external adjuncts as 
the red or blue colour of objects near which it is placed. But 
after the rise of a discriminating cognition, the crystal be¬ 
comes distinct, and it is said to have 'attained* its true 
nature as light and transparent, although it was really exactly 
the same all along. In the same way, when the true nature of 
the soul does not yet appear to be discriminated from the body 
and external adjuncts, the knowledge arising from the Veda 
that does effect this discrimination is what constitutes 
'transcending the body*. And the 'attainment* of the soul's 
true nature is nothing other than direct knowledge of the true 
nature of the Self, the result of the discriminating cognition. 
The question whether the soul 'has* or 'has not* a body depends 
simply on whether discrimination has or has not arisen. (B.S. 
Bh.I.iii.l9, M.V.101,3) 

Herej the phrase ^although it was really exactly the same all 
along' negates the possibility of the creation of redness of 
indeterminable reality-grade at the time of non-discrimination. 
The assertion 'depends simply on whether discrimination has or 
has not arisen' shows that the question whether the soul has 
or does not hare a body depends solely on whether or not meta¬ 
physical discrimination has been achieved: it does not depend 
on the rise and negation of an adfunct^of indeterminable 
reality-grade. Similarly^ in the phrase 'does not yet appear 
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to be discriminated'^ the word 'iva' (translated as 'appear') 
excludes any actual creation of an adjunct of indeterminable 
reality-grade. 

In regard to the example of the reflection in mirror, water or 
other reflecting medium, the special point emphasized in the 
Pancapadika is that no cancellation is effected by 'That thou 
art' and that the text only affirms the identity of the indi¬ 
vidual soul with the Absolute in the same sense that a reflec¬ 
tion is identical with its original (H.V.144,2). That special 
point does not agree with the teachings of Sri Sankara. 

(6) The function of teachings like 'That thou art', associated 
with reasoning over their meaning, is merely to negate the 
not-self element from this Self, which is itself already exist¬ 
ent and evident as 'I am'. The process is like the negation of 
the idea of a snake falsely imagined in a rope. (U.S.(verse) 
XVIII.U) 

Here what is taught is the cancellation of the notion of an 
objective element in the self-evident Self^ as the notion of a 
snake is cancelled in the rope by a correcting-cognition, 

(7) One should understand that the individual soul stands to 
the supreme Self as the little image of the sun reflected in 
water stands to the real sun. The individual soul (as such) 
is not identical with the Self. Yet it is not a separate 
entity either. (B.S.Bh.II.iii.50, cp. M.V.95,1, note) 

The words 'The individual soul (as such) is not identical with 
the Self stand in open contradiction with the claim of the 
Pancapddikdj 'The reflection is identical iitith the original'. 

It is true that the revered Coimentator accepts that the prin¬ 
ciple of Consciousness present in the individual soul is 
identical with the Absolute, But there is no contradiction^ 
as what he is really saying^ even here^ is that the soul's 
nature as an individual soul is imaginary. He denies the idenr 
tity of the soul with the Absolute when the soul is considered 
in its imaginary foim as an individual, 

(8) If the supreme Self is without suffering and there is no 
sufferer other than it, would not that mean that the whole 
initiative of the Veda to remove pain was useless? Ko, for 
its purpose is to remove the erroneous notion, superimposed 
through Ignorance, that one is a sufferer. It is like removing 
the error of the rustic who forgot to count himself when count¬ 
ing up the number (of the people who had crossed the river, cp. 
M.V.59,li*). And we admit the existence of an imaginary self 
undergoing suffering (cp. M.V.95,1, note). 

Before the projection of the world (at the beginning of the 
world-period) the Self was not manifest. After the world as 
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effect had been projected and made manifest, the Self became 
manifest vithin mind (first in the Cosmic Mind, B.B.V. I.iv. 
510). It is taught in the words 'It entered here' that it had 
projected the world as effect and then appeared to have 
'entered' it like the sun or other entity appearing to 'enter' 
water or some other medium as a reflection, (B^*had.Bh.I.iv.T) 

Here the use of the eoxanple of the tenth man shows that two 
points are accepted. The function of the Veda is to put an 
end to errors cd?out one's own nature^ as the bystander put an 
end to the erroneous notion of the person counting that he was 
not the tenth. And the Veda has legitimate scope for its 
activityj in that its teaching envisages the imagined suffer¬ 
ing self. It is clear that on this conception the teaching 
that one is the supreme Self is effected through the cancel¬ 
lation of the individual soul^ a merely imaginary idea. 

Consider, again, the rope-snake example. Here it was said in 
the Pancapadika: 'It is the latent Impression from previous 
experience that is the cause of error.... Here, too, the ego- 
sense and the latent impression it leaves form a beginningless 
cycle of cause and effect, like seed and sprout' (M.V.144,3, 
ad fin,). If ^ri Sankara's phrase 'what has previously been 
seen... of the nature of a memory' is Interpreted in the manner 
of the Pancapadika as meaning that superimposition implies a 
threefold cause, (sense-contact with the substratum of the 
superimposition, defect in apprehender, organ or object, latent 
impression from previous experience activated by the defect, 
M.V.136,1; 138,1-4) — then.we have already explained how this 

teaching is nowhere found in ^rl Sankara's writings (M.V.136,1, 
note; 138,4, note; 138;5-12). The teaching about the formation 
of a snake of indeterminable reality-grade has also been re¬ 
futed above (rope-snake example mentioned, M.V.144,3; theory 
that the superimposition-cognition has an object of indeter¬ 
minable reality-grade, M.V.138,1 and 3; refutation of this 
theory, M.V.138,4, note; 138,5 ff.; cp. also 136,1, note; 137 
ad fin,). Nothing further, therefore, remains to be said here. 
We shall rest content with the quotation of two short texts. 

( 9 ) And there is no difference between the reality as it is 
during the time of the snake-idea and the resQ-ity as it is 
after the snake-idea has disappeared, (B.S.Bh.I.iv.6) 

Nothing is said here about the formation (as an object) of a 
snake of indeterndndble reality-grade during the time of the 
erroneous notion of a snake, 

(10) Just as the rope-snake, (though unreal), possesses being 
by virtue of the rope until it is discriminated from it, so 
also does the complex of the Self, the reflecting medium and 
the reflection possess being by virtue of the changeless Self 
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(until it is discriminated from it). (U.S.(verse) XVIII.U6 and 
UT, cp. M.V.118,13 note) 

Even before disorimCnationj the rope-snake was realty the rope. 
And in the same way^ the ego-sense seated in -the reflection of 
the Selfy has reality only through the Self, Here^ tooj there 
is no acceptance of the existence of an illusory snake over 
and above the rope, 

145 THE IDENTITY OF SUPERIMPOSITION 
AND IGNORANCE 

Sri Sankara's Commentary says: 'This very superimposition,thus 
defined, the wise call "Ignorance". And ascertainment of the 
ultimately real principle through discrimination between the 
confused elements (in this mutual superimposition of the Self 
and the not-self) they call "knowledge"'. On this the Panca- 
padlka comments: 

(l) The knowers of the Absolute term 'knowledge' (vidya) that 
ordinary knowledge (vijnana) in the world which determines the 
object in its own true nature as a rope, and dissolves the 
superimposed snake that was not the true form of the rope. 

(P.P. P.13T f./30) 

If che orginary knowledge of the world is termed ^knowledge* 
(vidya )3 then why bring forward the extra characteristic of 
destroying superimposed things jby saying ^dissolves the snake*? 
We are not ordinarily aware of knowledge of the rope going on 
to make a further ope'ration to dissolve the rope-snake after it 
had already put an end to the idea of a snake by its rise. No 
answer is offered in the Paficapddikd to the question why an 
extra operation should be required to dissolve a non-existent 
snake,Perhaps it will be said that * dissolution of the snake* 
is nothing more than cancellation of the illusory idea of the 
snake. But this would contradict what had been said in the 
Pancapddikd, For it speaks directly of the superimposition of 
an object in the course of its definition of superimpositionj 
and makes imposition of the false cognition of a snake a 
secondary phenomenon^ dependent on bhe objectively existent 
false rope-snake (sukti-gata-mithyd-rajatam dlanibanam,,, 
mithydlambanam jndnam mithydjhctnam^ P,P, p,52/9^ M,V, 138^2 
ad fin.j. ^ri Sankara*s Corrmentary^ on the other hand^affirms 
that superimposition occurs through failure to discriminate^ 
and that *knowledge* (vidyd) means ascertainment of the true 
nature of reality through discrimination; so it is clear that^ 
for him^ the description of knowledge and Ignorance (excluded 
the notion of illusory external objects and) was confined to 
the realm of ideas. 
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(2) If this be so, you might object, then it was an offence 
against the law of economy in thought to have begun with 
superimposition and then to have called that Ignorance. It 
would have been simpler to have started with Ignorance in the 
first place. But this, we reply, is not correct. For if the 
revered Commentator had first mentioned Ignorance, that would 
only have covered its veiling function, not its role of caus¬ 
ing evil by manifesting reality as different from what it is. 

So the ri^t course in the context was first to show, by the 
use of the word 'superimposition', that Ignorance had the 
power to make reality appear as other than it is, and then to 
show by the use of the word 'Ignorance' (avidya, lit. = non¬ 
knowledge) that it couJ.d be removed only by knowledge. (P.P. 
p.138/30) 

If this were sOj then why did the author of the Pancdpddikd 
explain the phrase ^(this worldly experience) based on wrong 
knowledge ' as meaning ^having the power of Ignorance^ indeter¬ 
minable as real or unreal, as its material cause*? lou do not 
clarify the nature of anything by describing it as its own 
material cause. So this appears to be an incorrect conception. 
In the Sutra *Now, therefore, the enquiry into the Absolute* 
it is taught that there must be reflection for the sake of 
knowledge of the Absolute, and also that knowledge is the 
means to the highest human end. This implies that the sole 
cause of bondage is Ignorance, which can be corrected and 
cancelled through knowledge. 

What is the nature of this Ignorance? Is it ordinary * igno¬ 
rance * as generally recognized and spoken of in other schools 
and in other spiritual end philosophical works? ^ Or is it 
something different? To answer this question, Sankara*s 

Corrmentary first speaks of *this Ignorance* as being of the 
nature of mutual superimposition of subject and object, a 
synthesizing of the real with the false. Then later it speaks 
here of this Ignorance, hitherto referred to as superimposi¬ 
tion, as * Ignorance *, to agree with the name authorized by the 
Veda and Smrti. Such, at any rate, is our own view. It is 
not correct to say that this^ fails to refer to the veiling 
quality of Ignorance. For Sri Sankara says that the Self is 
concealed solely by Ignorance in the form of superimposition. 
Witness his text: * (The Self is always evident by its very 
nature, the sole obstacle to this being Ignorance.) We have 
the example of a piece of shell which is actually being per¬ 
ceived (as a *this*), and yet, since it is misapprehended as 
silver, it is not (properly) perceived. The sole obstacle 
here is misapprehension. The (partial) perception of the 
shell can only be knowledge. In the same way. Ignorance 
(= misapprehension) is the sole obstacle in the case of the 
perception of the Self. (True) perception of the Self, there¬ 
fore, arises from the removal of Ignorance through metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge and in no other way* (Brhad.Bh.I.iv.7, cp. 
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M,V,30,8sl28jll), For ncn^iheve in the cormentariea of Sri 
Sankara do we find Ignorance accepted as anything else apart 
from confusion of the Self and the not-self. 


146 EMPIRICAL EXPERIENCE THROUGH 
THE MEANS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 

We find in §ri Sankara's introduction to his Brahma Sutra Com¬ 
mentary the following: 'All commerce between the means of 
valid knowledge (perception, inference, etc,) and their ob¬ 
jects, whether in the Vedic or secular sphere, proceeds on the 
basis of this same mutual superimposition of the Self and not- 
self called Ignorance, as does all Vedic tradition, whether 
concerned with injunctions and prohibitions or with liberation. 
But in what sense do we mean that perception and the other 
means of knowledge together with Vedic tradition belong to 
those realms of Ignorance? What we say here is this. 

Without self-identification with the body and senses expressed 
in feelings of "I" and "mine” there can be no individual 
knower, and so the processes of empirical knowledge cannot 
begin*. 

On this the Pancapadika observes: 

(1) Yes, says the opponent, we agree. On that definition 
Ignorance could belong to the inmost Self. And yet, that is 
not enough to show that it does actually do so. Therefore 
this has to be proved, to accomplish which we argue as follows. 
The means of valid knowledge belong to the individual knowing 
subject. Therefore it is the knowing subject that has them, 
not the one in Ignorance. They cannot belong to one in Igno¬ 
rance; that would not make sense. Or the construction may be, 
'How can perception and the rest, and also the Veda, be means 
of valid knowledge if the one they belong to is by definition 
ignorant? They will be means of valid knowledge, through par¬ 
taking of the defects of the being to whom they belong. So 
says the opponent'. (P.P. p.lUo/3l) 

In several printed versions the text followed runs here *(Yet) 
that is not enough to show that it actually does do so (i.e, 
that Ignorance belongs to the inmost Self)*. We think the 
better reading would be 'That is not enough to prove its exist¬ 
ence', as that would agree with what the PahcapadikS originally 
undertook to prove. That undertaking was expressed as follows. 

(2) The section of the Commentary beginning 'Well, but what is 
this thing called superimposition?' is intended to prove the 
existence of superimposition. Within this section there is a 
distinction. The part that precedes the words 'But in what 
sense do we mean that perception and the rest... belong to 
those in the realm of Ignorance?' is intended to state the 
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nature of superimposition and establish its possibility; what 
follows is intended to establish its actual existence. (P.P. 

p.3a f./6) 

With this in mind, we may consider a later passage in the 
Paficapadika sub-commentary, which runs: 'Therefore it is the 
knowing subject which has them (the means of valid cognition ), 
not the one in Ignorance. They cannot belong to the one in 
Ignorance; that would not make sense (P.P. p.140/31; M.V.146,1). 

It does not seem that this is in line with what the revered 
Commentator wanted to say. Why not? He had already said 
earlier: 'This mutual superimposition of the Self and the not- 
self the wise call Ignorance. And ascertainment of the ulti¬ 
mately real principle through discrimination between the con¬ 
fused elements they call "krowledge"'. Here the nature of 
superimposition has been stated and its logical possibility 
has also been explained. But no proof has been set out of 
which the phrase 'This natural worldly experience based on 
superimposition' was the preliminary hypothesis. So the 
'veritable existence' of Ignorance as superimposition is some¬ 
thing that (if it was going to be proved at all) would have to 
be established later through objections and answers. The 
Paficapadika itself says, 'That is not enough to prove its 
existence. Therefore it has to be proved'. But why is an 
Irrelevant objection raised and answered? For to raise the 
objection that the means of valid knowledge must belong to the 
individual knowing subject, and cannot belong to the one in 
Ignorance, as that would not make sense, is irrelevant. The 
topic of how the means of knowledge operate, or where they 
belong, has nothing to do with the subject in hand, and should 
not have been made the subject of questions and answers here. 

(3) The words (from Sri Sankara) 'But in what sense do we mean 
that perception and the rest... belong to those in the realm of 
Ignorance?'... (P.P. p.lUO/31; M.V.lU6,2) 

This quotation from ^rl Sankara, too, was introduced out of 
context. For the revered Commentator's purpose was not to 
establish the validity of perception and the other empirical 
means of knowledge along with the Veda, but to show that they 
were necessarily conditioned by Ignorance. 

Consider, finally, what the PaficapSdika says by way of 
conclusion. 

(1*) The mere existence of the power to act as an individual 
knowing subject is the cause of the operation of the valid 
means of en^irical cognition. But this power itself proceeds 
from the play of superimposition, through metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance. That is why the Commentator says that all the means of 
knowledge belong to the realm of those afflicted with Igno¬ 
rance. They are independent and establish their objects by 
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their own power. They are invariably valid if there is no 
cancelling-cognition to contradict them. These facts are 
backed by solid positive evidence, and cannot be gainsaid 
merely by saying 'No'. The cause of error, when error occurs, 
is a defect, and that always comes as something adventitious. 
Defect and error are not natural to the means of valid cogni¬ 
tion. For this is what experience teaches. We do not see any 
defect in what is universal and natural. People do not regard 
the slight discomfort caused by hunger and thirsti or the con¬ 
tinuous adjustments taking place in the bowels, or the down¬ 
ward passage of food and drink, as illness. But a passing, 
momentary, slight touch of fever, or a cold, or even a slight 
cough is set down as illness, because it is not natural. And 
when Sahara said that one could only speak of a cognition as 
faulty when the organ was faulty and when the conviction that 
it was false later supervened (through conflicting experience, 
P.M. Bhasya I.i.5) — this implied that a fault was something 

unnatural and therefore adventitious. (P.P. p.l4U f./32) 

The teaching that the power to act as an individual knowing 
subject results from the play of Ignorance is found in ^ri 
Sankara's Commentary, and should be accepted. The teaching 
that, in the the realm of empirical experience, the deliver¬ 
ances of the means of valid knowledge in their own specific 
fields cannot be gainsaid unless there is a cancelling- 
cognition is also quite correct. 

But it seems that there was no occasion for the Pahcapadika 
to argue, with the help of examples, that 'natural' (as opposed 
to adventitious) defects do not falsify the validity of a 
means of cognition. The example offered was our continual 
exposure to the slight discomfort of hunger and thirst. But 
people are not universally aware of the defect of Ignorance in 
the same way, that one should seek a disclaimer of the form 
'We do not feel that Ignorance is a defect'. We have already 
explained how it is unmanifest Ignorance that ordains all prac¬ 
tical experience of means and objects of valid empirical cog¬ 
nition (M.V.48,7). Nor does practical experience of the means 
and objects of valid empirical cognition in perception and so 
on lead to absolutely valid knowledge on the view of the 
Vedantin, as it does for the Logicians. So that for the 
Vedantin an examination to see whether faults affect their 
validity is meaningless. For the Vedantin, the means of 
empirical knowledge act upon their objects or cease from so 
acting simply on natural Impulse. As ^rl Sankara's Commentary 
puts it, 'It is the same as in the case of the animals' (B.S. 
Bh.I.i.l, intro.). So the best view is: 'Natural Ignorance, 
synonymous with superimposition, brings about the rise and 
play of the empirical means of cognition, and also the convic¬ 
tion of their reality and truth. There is-no occasion for 
argumentation through objections and answers on this topic'. 
For ^rl Sankara's Commentary says: 
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( 5 ) All empirical experiences that occur before one has real¬ 
ized that one’s Self is the Absolute are taken as real, like 
the experiences of a dream before waking.,.. Ordinary people, 
when asleep, see beings of high and low degree in dreams. And 
this knowledge is felt to be genuine perception until awaken¬ 
ing, and there is no notion during the dream that only an 
appearance of perception is in play. It is the same with 
waking perception before realization of the Self. (B.S.Bh. 
Il.i.li*, cp. M.V.U8,7) 

One may enquire into defects affecting the instruments of cog¬ 
nition and other factors of error within the realm of empiri¬ 
cal experience. But, on the topic now under consideration, 
the contradiction with att. empirical cognition arising from 
the clash with metaphysical knowledge of reality is enough to 
show the falsity of empirical cognition on the metaphysical 
plane. This shows the point of the saying of one who knew the 
true tradition quoted by ^rx Sankara as follows: 

( 6 ) ’Just as the notion of the identity of the body with the 
Self is imagined to be valid knowledge, so worldly empirical 
knowledge itself is imagined to be valid knowledge \mtil the 
true nature of the Self has been realized'. (Quoted at B.S.Bh. 
I.i.4, ad fin ,) 


147 THE IMMEDIATELY EVIDENT CHARACTER 
OF THE OBJECT OF KNOWLEDGE 

Nowhere in the Sutras or the Commentary of the Vedanta school 
do we find any examination of the operation of the empirical 
means of knowledge. In this school, it is accepted that all 
practical experience of the objects and means of empirical 
cognition is based on superimposition. And the purpose of the 
Upanishads is to communicate the Absolute, which is eternally 
pure, conscious and liberated, by the negation of superimposi- 
tlon. It is agreed that, when one studies this or that system, 
one usually follows a method of enquiry into the means of 
knowledge agreeable to that school, according to the maxim 
'One follows the opponent's view where it does not conflict'. 
But here in the Pancapadlka there appears for the very first 
time a certain special examination of the means of knowledge 
and kindred topics. We shall qUote It here to enable the 
reader to think about it for himself. 

( 1 ) The ’this’ element in the ego-sense thus constituted (the 
objective element that requires to be illximined by a reflection 
of the element of pure Consciousness) has the activity called 
knowing. This activity has an object. It therefore intro¬ 
duces a certain modification into its base (pure Consciousness 
as apparently delimited by the individual mind) relative to 
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that object. For every activity occasions a change in the one 
performing it. The modification here in question is 'being a 
knower in relation to a knovn object*, and it is said to be 
analogous to the modification undergone by one performing the 
act of reaching somewhere, (when he comes into a new relation 
with, say, a village by going to it). In this way, it is only 
as related to particular objects that the mind delimits Con¬ 
sciousness. The object, for its part, stands penetrated by 
the activity of the mind when the latter asserts itself. Being 
itself but an illusory modification (vivarta) of Consciousness, 
the object manifests its immediately evident presence 
(aparoksata) as identical with the immediately evident presence 
(aparoksata) of p\ire Consciousness (apparently) delimited as 
the individual knowing subject, the latter having been condi¬ 
tioned by the mind to assume the form of the object. From this 
resiilts (the perceiver's feeling of) identity with the immedi¬ 
ately evident Consciousness present in the object (as its meta¬ 
physical support), this feeling being a particiilax state 
called 'awareness of an object'. It is produced in the Self 
throu^ its adjunct the mind, which has itself assimied that 
state. This experience (though in truth only a manifestation 
of eternal, changeless Consciousness) is rightly called, a 
'result* (the 'resultant-cognition'), because it has the same 
object as the result of the mental act. Thus the ego-sense 
(identifiable here with the mind) becomes an individual knowing 
subject through the power of Consciousness, the element of true 
Selfhood in it, and also throu^ being affected by its own 
activity; in this way we are able to say, 'A person becomes 
aware of an object in his mind*. 

The immediate experience of the self-luminous individual 
subject, though differentiated by its relation to particular 
objects, is nevertheless the same in all people, on account of 
its very immediacy. But a mental act is brought about by the 
co-operation of a number of factors. Any given mental act 
bears only on the factors to which it is related, not anywhere 
else. The object of a mental act of knowing, therefore, is 
immediately evident only to that subject with whom it co¬ 
operates to complete the act, as a village only relates to the 
one who goes to it. (P.P. p.lll^ ff./2U) 

Here, the statement that the individual knowing subject in¬ 
cludes a conscious and a non-conscious element agrees with ^rl 
Sankara's Commentary. The latter says, 'Without self- 
identification with the body and senses expressed in feelings 
of "my" and "mine" there can be no empirical knower and so the 
process of empirical knowledge cannot begin'. And we can also 
approve the teaching about the feeling of the Self apparently 
located in the mind of its identity with the immediately evi¬ 
dent Consciousness present in the object, a feeling referred 
to as 'awareness of an object* and as a 'resultant-cognition' — 
provided it is xmderstood that the element of Consciousness is 
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included. If it is not included, the feeling of identity can¬ 
not constitute a resultant-cognition. For no one applies a 
means of valid knowledge with a view to produce a particular 
idea in the mind only (i.e. without true content). Thus ^rl 
Sankara's Commentary says that the enquiry into the Absolute 
must end in direct experience, which he expresses as follows. 

(2) The object of the wish here expressed is knowledge culmi¬ 
nating in direct experience. A wish implies a goal. The 
desire is to have direct knowledge of the Absolute, with 
metaphysiced knowledge itself as the means of knowledge. Direct 
knowledge of the Absolute is the true goal of human life. For 
that is what eradicates Ignorance, etc., and all the causes of 
the evils of transmigratory life. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l) 

That Consciousness Itself is of the nature of direct knowledge 
is made clear elsewhere as follows: 

(3) But is it not a contradiction to say that direct experi¬ 
ence is the resultant-cognition that comes after the application 
of the valid means of empirical knowledge, and also that it is 
raised above all change, and the pure essence of the light of 
the Self? No, it is not a contradiction. Direct experience is 
in fact eterneJ. and raised above all change. But it is referred 
to figuratively as the culminating point in a perception or 
other empirical cognition, since such cognitive activity pro¬ 
ceeds for its sake. And since cognitions arising from percep¬ 
tion, etc., are transitory, it, too, seems to be transitory. 
Hence it is referred to figuratively as their ’result' (phala). 
(U.S.(prose) section IO8) 

Thus the true nature of the individual knowing subject is eter¬ 
nal Consciousness and nothing else. We may also say 'Yes' and 
assent to the proposition 'Thus the ego-sense becomes an indi¬ 
vidual knowing subject through the power of Consciousness, the 
element of true Selfhood in it, and also through being affected 
by its own activity* — but only if we keep firmly in mind the 
truth that the individual knowing subject is in reality eternal 
Consciousness alone. If the statement is made with the indivi¬ 
dual ego-sense itself chiefly in mind, then it is in contradic¬ 
tion with the writings of ^ri Sankara. He says that the Self 
alone can be spoken of as the individual knowing subject, under 
certain conditions: in itself, it is the substratum of the 
superimposition of the body, sense-organs and ego-sense. 

(U) Nor can the relationless Self be an individual knowing 
subject without all these preliminary conditions. (B.S.Bh. 

I.i.l, intro.) 

(5) The author of the Sutras replies by the word 'Conscious'. 
The soul is eternally and immutably conscious. And he adds the 
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words 'For this reason...'. For the reason of what has just 
been shown at B.S.II.iii.lT, namely, that it has no origin 
(beginning). The Absolute, the transcendent, beyond modifica¬ 
tion, assumes the appearance of the individxial soul through the 
influence of the apparent conditioning adjuncts. (B.S.Bh. 
II.iii.l8) 

Elsewhere he clearly makes the point: 

(6) The^individual, knowing subject is he who desires to know 
and resorts to the valid means of empirical cognition. (U.S. 
(prose) section 99) 

But having first thus stated the position from the standpoint 
of acceptance of apparent conditioning adjuncts, he later adds 
the following to show that it is only the eternal Consciousness 
in its true nature that can be accepted as the knower. 

(T) Now, on this basis, the individual knowing subject cannot 
be the seat of right knowledge (a function which is fulfilled, 
rather, by the Self in its p\n*e form). How, then, can the 
individual knowing subject actually be an individual knowing 
subject? We reply as follows. There is no difference in the 
nature of right knowledge according to whether it is constant 
or interrupted.... A parallel case is that of the meaning of 
verbs like 'stands', where the function is not different accord¬ 
ing to whether the standing is temporary and preceded by moving, 
or whether it is constant. We say equally 'The people are 
standing' and 'The mountains are standing'. In the same way, 
though the individual knowing s\ibject is eternal direct experi¬ 
ence in its true nature, nevertheless there is no contradiction 
if we refer to it as the individual knowing subject, as its 
function is still the same. (U.S.(prose) sections 102-3) 

Similarly, we regard as vain and superfluous the theory which'' ^ 
accepts 'the immediate Consciousness present in the object* as ^ 
something existing over and above what is figuratively referred 
to as the direct experience arising in the Self through the 
adjunct of a particular state of the mind (termed 'awareness of 
an object'). No one experiences Immediate Consciousness locat¬ 
ed in the object as something different from the mental modifi¬ 
cation referred to as 'direct experience'. Nor does any idea 
yielding immediate knowledge ever arise in the mind of the 
Individual knowing subject without contact with an object. 


148 ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS 

ABOUT THE AUTHENTICITY OF 
THE UPANISHADIC TEACHING 


On the topic of the authenticity of the Vedic teaching, the 
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following texts from the PaficapadikS are worth quoting. 

(1) Before there is a proper realization of the meaning of the 
text 'That thou art', the Veda relates its teaching to the ego- 
sense and to transmigratory life as set up hy Ignorance; it 
does not go beyond the realm of (the vision of) those afflicted 
by Ignorance. (P.P. p.l5l/3U) 

(2) Speech in general is only found \ised to refer to what has 
previously been the object of perception. But we must explain 
how a learner learns its meaning. Children learn the meaning 
of words through observing the behaviour of those to whom they 
are addressed. The behaviour of one who hears the words of 
another, if not influenced by knowledge derived frOm other 
sources, would clearly be a guide to the meanings of words. The 
child who is learning the meaning of words by overhearing the 
conversation of his elders does not know, at the time he is 
learning the meanings of the words, that they refer to things 
which the hearer already knows to exist from other sources of 
knowledge (reading 'siddhartha' with the Vivaraga). Thus it is 
in the absence of such knowledge that he is able to learn the 
meanings which the words express. And his understanding of the 
meaning comes from his having learned it in this way. 

But it is only when the learner has himself once learned the 
meaning of the word and wishes to use it to teach something to 
someone else, and wishes to explain something of which he has 
personally been a witness and has learned from a non-verbal 
source, that he realizes both that the word can be used to 
designate its object, and also that the object is known to exist 
from a non-verbal source. But neither of these’points were 
known at the time of learning the meaning of the word in child¬ 
hood. At the time of learning the meaning of the word, there¬ 
fore, the fact that it referred to something known from a non¬ 
verbal source was not realized. Thus words produce knowledge 
in accordance with their meaning as learned, without depending 
on any other source of knowledge; they are just as independent 
of the help of any other source of knowledge as the faculty of 
sight and so on. The fact that their meanings are also the 
objects of non-verbal sources of cognition does not affect the 
independent power of words to produce knowledge of their mean¬ 
ings. 

Further, in the case of the Veda, which is a non-human verbal 
authority, there is always the same independence in conveying 
knowledge as there is in the power of sig^t. So how could there 
be any suspicion of its not being a proper authority? (P.P. 

p .325 f./8U-5) 

(3) But, you will say, have we not already stated a good groimd 
for suspecting the inauthoritativeness of verbal revelation, ^ 
when we pointed out how (no means of knowledge is authoritative 
without corroboration, since) the various dimensions represented 
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by the sense of sight when we look at a picture are rejected 
when we feel (with our fingers) the flat texture of the sur¬ 
face on which it is painted? But that objection was not right. 
For in the case of Vedic revelation there is no potentially 
defective instrument of knowledge, whereas there is one in the 
case of the picture (namely the sense of sight, which we know 
to be deceptive on occasion). But Vedic revelation, being 
superhuman, has no defects. Nor can one appeal to defects 
leading to error lying in external objects made known by Vedic 
revelation (as defects lying in perceived objects, such as 
excessive distance or excessive similarity to other objects, 
can vitiate perception). For in the case of Vedic revelation 
it cannot be established that an external object plays a role 
in promoting the knowledge that results (as even worldly dis¬ 
course may refer to past or distant events). For speech is 
restricted to its own meaning,which is all that it conveys. In 
the case of visual knowledge, on the other hand, the external, 
object falls within a whole assemblage of factors necessary for 
such a cognition (sense-organ, object, li^t, proximity, 
clarity, etc.). In the above-quoted example, the (confusing) 
juxtaposition of darker and lifter lines is the defect 
(causing the illusory perception of depth on a flat surface). 
For if the surface is washed clean of the lines, correct appre- 
.hension of the flat surface results. The illusion disappears 
automatically with the disappearance of the defect, as right 
knowledge (of the moon) follows immediately on the ending of 
the disease of double-vision affecting the eye. Accordingly, 
even if the sense of touch is used to test the vision of the 
surface after the lines have been removed, it corroborates it, 
and does not undermine the validity of visual perception. Not 
that the experts on the criteria of knowledge really define 
validity as agreement of one means of knowledge with another: 
they define it as communication of knowledge. 

And so, just as the injunctive texts of the Veda are valid 
in their own particular sphere, so are the metaphysical texts 
in theirs. For they each have the common characteristic of 
pointing out some matter hitherto unknown. (P.P. p.325 ff./8U-5) 

(U) But is it not a fact that only the injunctive texts are 
valid, since the Veda only exists to teach action? No, for the 
argument is circular. The Veda, it is argued, can only be 
deemed to exist to teach action alone ifjthe injunctive texts 
alone are valid; and the view that only the injunctive texts 
are valid can only be established if the fact that the sole 
purpose of the Vedic texts is to teach action has been estab¬ 
lished first. So we have a vicious circle. Neither thesis 
can be established on the basis of the other. Therefore we 
have to accept that whatever a given text of the Veda teaches, 
its piirpose is to teach that. Just as the texts teaching 
something that has to be done have that for their purpose, so 
equally must those which teach the unity, and sole reality of 
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the Self have that for their purpose. (P.P. p.328/85) 

(5) Well, hut is it not the case that a great authority in 
the interpretation of the Veda (Jaimini) declared 'Since the 
Veda only exists to promote action, the texts that do not deal 
with that are useless' (P.M.S. I.ii.l, cp. M,V.63, intro.) and 
tauj^t that any words occurring in the Veda that were not con¬ 
cerned with action would be meaningless? ... 

We reply^ You have not rightly understood the meaning 
either of the author of the Purva Mimamsa Sutras (Jaimini), or 
of his commentator Sahara, or of sound empirical reasoning on 
the subject in hand. Consider the sentence, 'Devadatta! Fetch 
the white cow with the stick'. Here the only word which 
prompts action is 'fetch'. The other words like 'Devadatta' 
rffer to existent entities and do not of themselves prompt any 
action. Yet, because they belong to a sentence which prompts 
action, we are entitled to ask whether they have or do not 
have the power to denote already-existent objects. If they do, 
then the word 'useless' vsed by Jaimini only meant 'not the 
main subject in hand', not (as you suppose) meaninglessness.... 
And how can one label 'useless' texts which co-operate to lead 
one to immediate awareness that one's true Self is the Absolute, 
and so result in the achievement of the highest possible human 
end? (P.P. p.358 f./95-6) 

(6) Very well (says the follower of Prabhakara), let us admit 
that words can denote already-existent objects if they belong 
to a sentence which prompts action. But there cannot be 
knowledge through speech of an already-existent pbject unless 
it is included (in a situation involving action). For the 
meanings of words are only learned through their being joined 
together for the purpose of inciting action. (P.P. p.359 f./96) 

To these objections the Paficapadika offers the following two 
passages by way of reply. 

(7) There are sentences in the Veda which are immediately 
intelligible to the hearer, yet which lack verbs or any overt 
reference to anything to be done. For instance, we have 'The 
first draught (is) the portion of the Hoty priest who utters 
"Vasa^"' (cp. T.S. III.ii.5*1-2) and 'Therefore Pu§an (has) 
the well-kneaded portion' (T.S. II.vi.8.5)« The connection of 
the words with an action that has to be done (despite the 
absence of a verb) depends on their ordering and inflection 
(which is of such a kind as to demand the supplement of a verb 
iwip iying something to be done in order to make sense). It is 
not the case that the understanding of the ordered and inflec¬ 
ted words depends on prior knowledge of their connection with 
something to be done. 

Then there was the Sutra of Jaimini, 'Words referring to 
already-existent entities are taken as connected with a verb 
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enjoining action’ (P.M.S. I.i.25). Here also, it must be 
accepted that words stand for things like colours that are 
known without dependence on speech. And it has been shown by 
the Mimamsaka commentator Sahara that they may stand inter¬ 
connected in sentences through various relations such as that 
of standing in a common grammatical case, with their meanings 
qualifying one another as substance and attribute (without 
their necessarily being related to a verb enjoining an action 
to be done). When the Sutra said 'with a verb enjoining 
action', it was said at the beginning of the enquiry into 
merit, and with a view to promote the particular subject in 
hand. In the same way, the commentator Sahara says 'For the 
purpose of the Veda is seen to be to give information about the 
results of action', when he should have just said that it had 
true teachings to impart about reality; if he said '(its pur¬ 
pose is seen to be) to give information about the results of 
action', that was merely with a view to promote the subject 
immediately in hand. (P.P. p.360 f./96-T) 

(3) Here in the Brahma Sutra we have the text 'But that, (the 
Absolute, is the main topic of the Veda) on account of the har¬ 
mony of the texts'. This points out that the harmonious teach¬ 
ing of the Vedic texts culminates in 'That thou art', which, 
(when properly understood, cp. M.V.lUU,6) refers to a partless 
entity, excluding any substance-attribute relation, excluding 
any acceptance, even on a figurative basis, of subject-predi¬ 
cate duality. It is in consonance with this that the revered 
Panini lays down that the nominative .case-ending only expresses 
the meajiing of the nominal stem, together with number and 
gender (Panini II.iii.U6). It does not (of itself) imply that 
the thing referred to exists or acts — despite Katyayana's 
view '(if you say "There is scope for the prescription of the 
nominative because it does not imply action", we reply "This 
is not so). For the nominative implies the action of existing 
(even when the latter is not overtly expressed)"'(Katyi^ana on 
Panini Il.iii.l, vartika ll). And we find phrases like 'these 
fruit-laden trees' and 'this representative of the king' used 
without any implicit reference to the verb 'to be'. Even here, 
the meaning is not 'These fruit-laden trees which exist' or 
'that person who is the king's representative — he exists*. 

All the phrases do is to express a connection between their 
constituent terms — 'these fruit-laden trees* or *this man, 
the representative of the king* (cp. M.V.99-1)* 

Thus it has been shown that the final purport of the Upani- 
shads, when they are conceived as an ordered whole, consists 
merely in affirming that the world-creator — already known to 
exist from other sources, but only in a general way — has 
omniscience and other particular attributes. Or again, it 
consists in affirming that the being (i.e. the hearer of the 
text) denoted by the term *thou* — whose existence is estab¬ 
lished in advance by his own experience — has the Absolute 
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for his true nature. Thus no action of being is implied here 
(by the word * €u:t'), even in regard to the real in its true 
nature — still less in regard to anything else. (P.P. p.362 
ff./96-7) 

This should be compared with the following text from Mandana, 
*In the Sutra "But that (the Absolute^ is the main topic of 
the Veda) on account of the harmony of the texts"^ the word 
"but" specifies the Absolutej the subfect’-matter of the Upani- 
shadsj distinguishing it from ritualistic merits the subject- 
matter of the Vedic injunctions and prohibitions. And the 
Sutra declares that the Absolute can be known through the 
Upanishads conceived as an ordered whole, "Conceived as an 
ordered whole" implies considering the inter-relation of the 
meanings of the words, including the due ordeHng between chief 
and subordinate themes. The Absolute is known from the meta¬ 
physical texts of the Veda in this way, and not from the 
injunctive texts* (B,Sid, p,15S), 

In the same way, the texts of the Pahcapadikd on the verb 
*to be* should also be compared with Mandana*s work (from 
which they are largely borrowed, including the examples of the 
fruit-laden trees and the king*s representative, B,Sid, p,99, 
M,V,99,1), The same is the case with the texts declaring that 
a world-creator, already known to exist, but only in a general 
way, also possesses particular characteristics which need to 
be known (B,Sid, p,lS7, M,V,99,1), 

^rX Sankara has said, 'What is-there to prevent the texts pro¬ 
claiming the existence of the supreme Self and the Lord from 
being proper sentences with subject and predicate if they are 
associated with the verb "to be"?' (B^had.Bh.I.iii.l, quoted 
H.V.99,1, note) And Suresvara says, 'We cannot accept this 
(i.e. that the texts of the Veda are only intelligible if they 
refer to what has to be done or if the meanings of their words 
are already known through perception and inference). We 
accept "art" and "is"' (B.B.V. I.iii.80). It is not clear why 
the author of the PaCicapadika rejected the grammatical connec¬ 
tion of the word 'is' (with other words in the metaphysical 
teaching), which had been accepted by the revered Commentator 
and the author of the Vartika, .and remained satisfied with 
examples like 'these fruit-laden trees' after the manner of 
the author of the Brahma Siddhl. 

And again, the author of the Paiicapadika paid no attention 
to such texts from the Vartika as: 'It is hard to make out how 
the Self could be expressed either by a word or a sentence, 
since it is different from nothing and related to nothing. 

This Self, therefore, is only known through its own direct 
experience of itself (B.B.V. I.iv.l408, cp. M.V.107,3 for 
parallel references). It is not clear what he had in mind 
when he neglected this point, and, following Ha^^ana, limited 
the final purport of the Veda as a whole to what could be 
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taught in a sentence, saying 'We know in advance in a general 
way that the Absolute is cause ol the world, while its true 
nature (which we do not know without Vedic revelation) has 
omniscience and other characteristics'. 

As has been evident in various passages quoted above, the 
Pancapadika everywhere grounds the authoritativeness of the 
upanishadic texts either on an examination of the denotative 
power of words or else on the fact that the Veda is of super¬ 
human origin, that is to say, in the same way that one grounds 
the authoritativeness of the ritualistic texts of the Veda. 

The author nowhere points out how the results of the knowledge 
arising from the upanishadic texts can be verified in one's 
own experience. ^rl Sankara, however, says: 

(9) In the case of action, the reward, such as heaven, may 
not be immediately evident, and in such cases there will be 
doubt whether it will come or not. But the reward of knowledge 
of the Absolute is immediately evident, for the Veda speaks of 
'the Absolute which is immediately and directly evident' 
(Byhad.III.iv.l) and teaches 'That thou art' as an already 
accomplished fact. (B.S.Bh.III.iii.32, cp. M.V.75 jT) 

And there are other passages in ^ri Sankara's writings to this 
effect. This is another point on which the reasons for the 
attitude of the author of the Pancapadika are not clear. 


149 DIRECT EXPERIENCE OF THE SELF 

Can there or can there not be direct experience of the Self 
arising from the upanishadic texts alone? The author of the 
Pancapadika does not seem to give a clear and unambiguous 
declaration of his own view on this point. The following 
texts from the Pancapadika are here worthy of consideration. 

(l) It is true that a certain understanding of the meaning of 
a text arises through the power of the text itself before 
exegetical enqtiiry. But, at the same time that it arises, one's 
reasoning may also suggest another contradictory idea about the 
meaning, felt to have equal weight. On account of this contra¬ 
diction, the meaning of the text keeps on looming up and dis¬ 
appearing again like a man drowning in water, and the outcome 
is doubt. Then, through exegetical enquiry, one ascertains 
correctly the meaning of the words, and after this knowledge 
the opposite idea no longer arises. We say that the meaning 
has been* determined when, because the meting no longer conti¬ 
nues to be submerged in doubt, it is as if a new, fixed and 
determinate knowledge had arisen through exegetical enquiry, 
(P.P, p.271 f./69) 

Here it is granted that knowledge arises merely from hearing 
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the tezirts. But cjxJbt ariees thr:;iigh another cause, Tne ser¬ 
vice of the science of eaegesis is to bring the agpearance of 
a neo deterrrlnation of the meaning by elirrinating the dorubt, 
Tnat is the teachirg 'cere, 

( 2 ) In the case imder consideration, even vhen knovledge has 
arisen it does not necessarily take root. For its content isay 
be suppressed either by a prejudice about its logical impossi¬ 
bility or else by some contradictory conviction. In ordinary 
vorldly e3cperience, we may have the conviction that a thing can¬ 
not exist at such and such a time or place by its very nature. 
And yet somehow or other fate may contrive that we should per¬ 
ceive it there. In such a case, though we may actually be see¬ 
ing it, yet we will not believe our eyes till we have logically 
established the possibility of its presence. Thus, even right 
knowledge, w^en unconfirmed as to its content, may (be attained 
and yet) appear as if unattained. In such a case it takes the 
help of logical argumentation to confirm its own content. (P.P. 

p .170 f./39) 

( 3 ) What, then, is the use of logical argumentation? When 
there is the doubt as to the possibility of the truth of the 
content of one*s knowledge (even though it is in fact genuine), 
and idien it has not yet yielded its reward in direct experience, 
then logical argumentation is useful in removing the obstacle 
to that reward, throu^ showing that the content could be true 
after all. Thus, in the text 'That thou art', the word 'thou* 
refers to the individual soul. The soul (which hears it) may 
think it impossible that its true nature should be identical 
with the Absolute, the meaning of the word 'that'. And it may 
have a positive notion of itself as limited which is irrecon¬ 
cilable with its being the Absolute. In such circinnstances, 
though ri^t knowledge may arise from the text, yet it will not 
take root till the soul has eliminated its contradictory con¬ 
victions through logical argumentation, and has convinced it¬ 
self by such means that it could indeed in its true nature be 
the Absolute. Until then, though knowledge has been acquired 
throu^ the texts, it is as if it had not been acquired. And 
it is the Upanishads themselves that have given a hint about 
how it has to be acquired, by speaking of its reward as 'direct 
and immediate' knowledge. (P.P. p.172/39) 

Here^ atsOj the doctrine is that even after knowledge has 
arisen^ there is a place for logical argumentation to dispel 
such ideas as the logical impossibility of its content, 

(i*) 'Avagati' means direct and immediate experience. But the 
word 'knowledge' (jhana) extends also to that which is only 
known abstractly and is not a matter of immediate concrete 
experience. We have already mentioned how knowledge of this 
ki^ can refer even to an object lying in one's proximity, if 
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the presence of such an object is thoxight to be impossible. 

In such cases, knowledge is inconclxisive. (P.P. p.260 f./66) 

Is this inconclusive knowledge here conceived as abstract or 
concrete? Insofar as its object is lying in proximity^ it ^ 
could he called concrete. Insofar as it is inconclusive^ it 
would be abstract. 

Here is how the Pancapddikd explains Sri' Sankara's words^ 
^exegetical examination of the texts of the Upanishadsj sup¬ 
ported by logical argumentation not in contradiction with 
them ,.. '. 

( 5 ) Logical argumentation, dialectic, is a useful preliminary 
or an accepted part of the preparation for knowledge. Or you 
coTild say it was actually a secondary cause of knowledge. Logi¬ 
cal argumentation thus understood means logical thinking that 
is not in contradiction with the upanishadic texts. It means 
that logical thinking is an aid to understanding the meaning of 
the Upanishads by strengthening conviction of their truth. 

(P.P. p .291 f./76) 

Here the teaching is that the term ^logical argumentation* 
(tarkaj dialectic) refers to dialectical argumentation aimed 
at ridding oneself of the conviction that the metaphysical 
teaching of the Upanishads was impossible^ and to inference 
aimed at strengthening the conviction derived from the texts. 

At another place ^ri Sankara writes: 'Here (in the Upanishads 
as opposed to the ritualistic section of the Veda) it is the 
same texts (the Veda and Sm^ti) that are the authority, but 
with immediate experience (and firm remembrance, etc.,) added 
in the case of the purely metaphysical texts. For knowledge 
of the Absolute requires to culminate in immediate experience, 
and (unlike the part of the Veda dealing with commands and 
prohibitions) has an already-exlstent reality for its object' 
(M.V.31,7). On this the PahcapadikS comments as follows: 

(6) Sri Sankara’s text refers to '§ruti, etc.*. *§ruti' here 
means 'direct declaration, depending upon no other words but 
its own*. He adds ’etc.*, which refers to indirect implication, 
and to syntactical connection, context and other Forms of Evi¬ 
dence for the interpretation of passages in revelation (M.V. 
p. 23 ). But they are not the only authorities for knowledge of 
the Absolute. Direct experience, etc., are also authorities 
(where 'etc.* refers to pondering, reasoning, sustained medita¬ 
tion and so forth). He gives the reason for this, saying ’For 
knowledge of the Absolute requires to culminate in immediate 
experience, and has an already-existent reality for its object*. 
There can be direct experience of an already-existent reality, 
and when enqiiiry into it c\ilminates in"that, no further enquiry 
is needed. (P.P. p.305 f./79) 
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(T) Here, however, we have an already-existent reality which 
is directly perceived but erroneously. The rise of such erro¬ 
neous knowledge cannot be halted without immediate right knowl¬ 
edge. It is like the case where one misperceives the moon as 
two. (P.P. p.307/80) 

Here the teaching is: Erroneous cognition that is immediate and 
concrete in character cannot be eliminated without immediate 
experience of the Absolute as reality, 

(8) Well, if this is so, the Absolute cannot be proved by 
inference. How then can inference be a support to the texts 
expounding the Absolute? To this we reply as follows. The 
upanishadic texts dealing with the Absolute implicitly appeal 
to reasoning when they use examples such as that of clay. It 
is agreed that the texts embodying injunctions and prohibitions 
require explanatory passages (artha-vada) implying eulogy or 
blame — passages which encourage or dissuade. The passages 
implying reasoning have a parallel role in relation to the 
metaphysical texts of the Veda. They are explanatory passages 
required to explain the possibility of the truth of the doc¬ 
trine, until the teaching has resulted in immediate experience. 
Hence they are present as auxiliaries in the Vedic teaching. 
That is what is being taught. (P.P. p.309 f./8l) 

Here it is taught that the role of reasoning in leading to 
immediate "knowledge of the Absolute is to demonstrate the mere 
possibility that the metaphysical teaching might be true. One 
could explain this to imply that knowledge cannot arise directly 
from the text. The examples like clay are in fact given to 
answer the question *\fhat does the teaching mean?' The author 
of the Pahcapddika does not explain why he claims that they are 
used to establish the mere possibility that the teaching of the 
texts might be true. 


150 REFUTATION OF THE DOCTRINE THAT THE 
ABSOLUTE IS TAUGHT AS AN APPENDAGE 
TO AN INJUNCTION TO MEDITATE 

With a view to refuting it later, Sri Sankara states an oppo¬ 
nent's view in his Brahma Sutra Commentary I.i.4 as follows: 
'The .Veda communicates the Absolute as the object of an injunc¬ 
tion to know'. The Pancapadika explains this as follows: 

(l) We reply: What is the nature of this knowledge of the 
Absolute that is alleged to be the object of an injunction? It 
cannot be such as arises directly from the words, as that is 
already covered by the injunction to go through one's appointed 
texts daily, so that no new injunction here is either necessary 
or possible. 
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Perhaps you will say that repeated affirmation of the 
knowledge derived from the words is what is enjoined. But we 
do not see that any result could follow from this. Perhaps 
you will reply that continual remembrance of a desirable object 
is found to bring continual joy. But our answer is that if 
that were so, then, for that very reason, an injunction here 
would be useless (and so, by iii^lication impossible — as one 
acts for pleasure from natural inclination). Perhaps you will 
say that continual affirmation is enjoined for the sake of 
immediate and direct knowledge. But that also is wrong.. For 
there cannot be an injunction to act for a reward expected to 
occur in this life when it would in fact be impossible for it 
to do so. Something which is only known indirectly through an 
inferential sign cannot be known directly through the indirect 
knowledge arising from the inference, even though the latter be 
repeated thousands of times (so that mulling over the indirect 
knowledge coming from words will never take one beyond indirect 
knowledge). Finally, you may perhaps suggest that immediate 
knowledge does not arise directly from re-affirmation of the 
knowledge derived from the texts. It arises, you may say, from 
a new cognition produced by this practice of re-affirmation. 

But we reply that there is no evidence that such could be the 
case. (P.P. p.333 f./87) 

(2) Very well, says our opponent, let us suppose that what is 
enjoined is the mental activity called meditation (dhyana), 
focused on what was learned from verbal revelation in the form 
in which it was learned (i.e. without the hypothesis of the 
rise of a new cognition). You ask (he says) what such an act 
of meditation is for? It is in order to become immediately 
aware of the object of meditation. 

But we, for our part, do not accept this. We do not find 
that anything known indirectly can become an object of immediate 
apprehension when the indirect knowledge is subjected to medi¬ 
tation. Nor can you say that an object known indirectly some¬ 
times becomes an object of immediate apprehension through the 
force of overwhelming desire or some similar factor. For in 
such cases the object is not being meditated on. On the con¬ 
trary, it is just a hallucination, as the fact that it is subject 
to subsequent cancellation shows. 

Well, says the opponent, but is it not the case that the 
text 'It should be subjected to sustained meditation' (Byhad. 
II.iv.5)j starting from the earlier proposition 'It should be 
seen', implies the enjoining of a meditation for the sake of 
vision? But we have Already explained that there cannot be an 
injunction to act for a reward to occur in this life when it 
would in fact be impossible for it to do so. Meditation is 
never found to produce immediate cognition of its object. Even 
if, for argument's sake, we conceded that €in object of medita¬ 
tion could be immediately apprehended through meditation, what 
guarantee is there that the object thus apprehended in 
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meditation would be apprehended as it really was? In the con¬ 
text of injunctions to meditate, the Veda limits itself to 
enjoining meditation as a means to attaining immediate vision. 

It does not guarantee the reality of what is seen. 

Very well, says our opponent, but its reality is proved 
according to the principles to follow later (B.S.Bh.I.iii.26) 
which show that the gods are embodied beings. But we reply 
that the two cases are not parallel. In the case of the gods, 
there is no evidence either to confirm or to deny anything, so 
the revealed teaching is accepted as it stands by those who 
take refuge in faith. But here in the case of the doctrine 
that all is the Self, the position is not the same. For here 
perception and the other empirical means of knowledge supply 
evidence in conflict with the teaching. And the teaching could 
well be a mere theme for fanciful meditation consisting in 
deliberate superimpositions. And this same line of argument 
may also be used to refute the other theories, already mentioned 
above, that maintain that there is an injunction for knowledge. 
(P.P. P.33U f./87-8) 

And so the Paftcapadika goes on. It refutes the doctrine that 
the Upanlshads enjoin another, supernormal form of knowledge, 
different from that arising from the texts — and conceived as 
a duty to be carried out. It argues that if the object of 
knowledge were known, any injunction to know it would be use¬ 
less: while if it were not known, an injunction to know it 
would be impossible. Again, the means to such knowledge is 
nowhere laid down, so that any injunction about it would be 
Incomplete by nature. As for the doctrine expressed by the 
words 'He who desires liberation is enjoined to perform medita¬ 
tion on the Absolute', which was supported by appeal to the 
principles according to which the gods were known to be 
embodied — that theory is refuted along the lines of ^ri 
Sankara's Commentary, by pointing out that the rewards of 'per¬ 
formed actions' and 'metaphysical knowledge' are totally 
disparate (P.P. p.336 f./88). 

Other questions raised and answered arise out of the follow¬ 
ing objection. Granted that there should be enquiry into the 
Absolute, nevertheless the opening Sutra of the Purva MImaipsa 
Sutras, 'Now therefore the enquiry into ritualistic merit'. 
Includes reflection on the meaning of all the texts of the Veda, 
because, since it is enjoined (by the very term 'enquiry'), it 
fall's within the realm of merit. 

According to what is regarded in the Paficapadika as an in¬ 
complete theory, the metaphysical texts of the Upanlshads are 
not associated with any injunction. They were therefore not 
included by Jalmini when he said 'Now therefore the enquiry 
into merit'. On this view, it was held to follow that after 
the completion of the enquiry into ritualistic merit (that is, 
into the rules of Vedlc ritual), thd student should put off his 
concluding ceremonial bath and take up the metaphysical enquiry 
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into the Absolute while still a Brahmacari and without leaving 
the house of his Teacher. For though the metaphysical texts 
state a fact, the gerundives with which they are associated 
('should be seen', 'should be heard about', etc.,) convey a 
command. And because we know that they have the practical end 
of putting an end to Ignorance (we cannot deny that they con¬ 
stitute injunctions — P.P. p.183/42). 

The exponents of another incomplete theory argue as follows: 
Our opponents hold, they say, that perception and the other 
empirical means of knowledge ought theoretically to be able to 
reveal the Absolute, as they are established as able to reveal 
already-existent realities. And yet they cannot do so. All 
the less could the Veda reveal it, since its subject-matter is 
(not what is already-existent but) what has to be done. (This 
being so, they make out that enquiry into the meaning of the 
Veda ends with the last four chapters of Jaimini's Sutras, 
which complete the. teaching about ritual. And it is to refute 
this idea that the Brahma Sutras begin 'Then therefore the 
enquiry into the Absolute'.) Here, in this enquiry too, these 
theorists maintain (with a view to refute the opponent of 
Vedanta) that all injunctions about knowledge' of the Self refer 
to actions that have to be performed, just like the injunctions 
about ritual. And they maintain that knowledge of reality is 
an act that has to be carried out, as it is seen to be the sub¬ 
ject of an injunction addressed to one specifically qualified 
to perform such an act (P.P. p.l84 f./42-3). 

Then there is another theory which runs: And so there is an 
injunction to see everything as being, in its true nature, the 
Self. It is through eliminating what is not its true nature 
that a thing is known. If no injunction is found, then let an 
injunction be assumed (P.P. p.l88 f./44). 

And here is another view: There is no direct experience of 
that kind to be had from verbal revelation. Therefore there 
must be an injunction for (meditating on the abstract knowledge 
conveyed verbally and) converting it into concrete apprehension 
(P.P. p.195/46). 

Another view: A person is prompted by nature to work for 
immediate realization of the Self, as it is a human end. Re¬ 
peated affirmations based on the Vedic texts are known to be a 
correct option, as they are the means to immediate knowledge 
of the Absolute. In regard to this view, the author asks 'What 
is the need for a Vedic Injunction on this point?' (P.P. 
p.196/46). 

Another unthought-out view: The Veda is only concerned with 
performance of duties. To suppose that it is an authority on 
metaphysical reality is mere fancy. The only way to discover 
the nature of the Self is through the ego-notion. There is no 
other supersensuous form of the Self, as alleged, accessible 
only through Vedic revelation. For revelation has no scope in 
this area. This being so, in texts like 'This Self is the 
Absolute' and 'This your Self is the Inner Ruler, immortal'. 
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words like 'Self, 'Absolute* and 'Inner Ruler' are used in 
some figurative way to refer to our Self Cin this theory equiv¬ 
alent to 'soul') as revealed (in its true form, which is indi¬ 
vidual), by the ego-sense. Therefore the text 'That is the 
Self, that thou art' is an injunction to meditate, for the sake 
of the reward of liberation, on the Self (i.e. on one's own 
individual soul), both with the qualities that it really has 
and also with others that are attributed to it figuratively 
(P.P. p.2(X) f./47). The Pahcapadika refutes all these views 
successively. 

Thus the author of the PahcapSdika demonstrates that the 
Absolute is beyond the scope of any injunction. He does so 
under the guise of defending the project of enquiry into the 
Absolute laid down in the first Brahma Sutra. On the occasion 
of explaining the word 'atha' (i.e..the 'then' in 'Then there¬ 
fore the enquiry into the Absolute', B.S. I.i.l) he summarizes 
and refutes the views of a number of previous commentators, 
some of whom are mentioned in Suresvara's B^hadara^yaka 
Vartlka and in Brahma Siddhi, while others are not. 

Sometimes the Pahcapadika follows here the line of the Brahma 
Siddhi. I do not say anything bn the subject of whether these 
authors were contemporaries of or earlier than 
this is a question for professional philologists. 


151 HOW CAN BEGINNINGLESS 
IGNORANCE HAVE AN END? 

The PahcapSdika puts the following into the mouth of an objec¬ 
tor. 'If superimposition, the cause of all evil, is beginning- 
less, how can it come to an end? Begiimingless metaphysical 
superimposition is a superlmposltlon of a universal, the uni¬ 
versal "humanity" or whatever the case may be, qualified by 
individuality (as "this individual human being" or "this indi¬ 
vidual animal"). So that even if the ego-sense were effectively 
distinguished from the true Self, the metaphysical superlmposi- 
tion would still continue unabated as before'. The author 
replies to the objection as follows: 

(l) The objection does not stand. For o\ir doctrine is that 
there arises from the sentence 'That thou art' another cogni¬ 
tion which plumbs the depths of the Absolute. When this knowl¬ 
edge arises, it extirpates once and for all the beginningless 
Ignorance which is the cause of the ego-sense and other illu¬ 
sory projections. It is this Ignorance which, by concealing 
the Absolute, conceeds the fact that Consciousness in truth is 
the Absolute, and sets up instead the false notion that it is 
the individual soul. It is only reasonable to conclude that, 
when the cause is removed, the effect, consisting in the notion 
*I am the individual .soul and the experiencer, equipped with 
various organs', will also be removed. On the other hand. 
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since the ego-sense, itself beginningless, exists alongside 
the complex of the subtle body eind its instruments, the two 
are not in contradiction. When the ego-sense is discriminated 
from all else, therefore, it is not thereby brought to an end. 
There is a difference between the two cases. In the case of 
knowledge which merely distinguishes the ego-sense from all 
else, no pther metaphysical knowledge airises which plumbs the 
depths of the Absolute and cancels Ignorance once and for all. 
(P.P. p.l62 f./37) 

(2) But vovtld it not be the case that, when Ignorance was 
removed through knowledge of the Absolute, the ego-complex, 
which is its effect, would cease at that very moment? No. 
Ignorance can continue in the form of an impression, as the 
sensation of fear may continue on as an impression after the 
snake has been removed throu^ knowledge of the rope. Though 
the fear has been removed by right knowledge, it continues on 
(in a certain sense) and causes further trembling throu^^ the 
power of impressions it has caused in the mind. In the same 
way. Ignorance also continues on through the impressions it 
has left, and continues to cause the ego-con5)lex. There is 
nothing illogical in that. (P.P. p.l7^/U0) 

Here the doctrine is that another knowledge can arise from 
hearing the text 'That thou art'. Ignorance is dispelled by 
its mere rise. We do not find that direct and immediate ex¬ 
perience of reality can occur either through repeated affirma¬ 
tion or through meditation. This is declared repeatedly in 
such passages as the following: 

(3) Nor is there anything to show that immediate apprehension 
can arise through repeated affirmation. (P.P. p.l96/U6) 

(U) For there cannot be an injunction to act for a reward 
expected to occur in this life when it would in fact be impos¬ 
sible for it to do so. That which is only known indirectly 
through an inferential sign cannot be known directly through 
the indirect knowledge arising from an inference, even thou^ 
the latter be repeated thousands of times. (P.P. p.333/87, 

M.V.150,1) 

(5) We do not find that anything known indirectly can become 
an object of immediate apprehension when the indirect knowledge 
is subjected to meditation. (P.P. p.33^/87, M.V.150,1) 

(6) Meditation is never found to produce immediate cognition 
of its object. Even if, for argument's sake, we conceded that 
an object of meditation could be immediately apprehended 
through meditation, what guarantee is there that the object 
thus apprehended in meditation would be apprehended as it 
really was? (P.P. p.335/88, cp. M.V.150,2) 
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And yet the author behaves strangely. He puts the following 
into the mouth of an objector: 'A person is prompted by nature 
to work for immediate realization of the Self, as it is a human 
end. Repeated affirmations based on hearing and pondering over 
the Vedic texts are known to be a correct option, as they are 
the means to immediate knowledge of the Absolute*. In replying 
to this he says: 

( 7 ) If so, what is the need for a Vedic injunction on this 
point? A person is prompted by nature to work for immediate 
realization of the Self, as it is a human end. (P.P. p.l96/U6) 

Here, in contradiction to his own express teaching, he accepts, 
in the manner of idea that immediate apprehension 

can arise from repeated affirmation. Why he does so in unclear. 

Thus we meet again here with the doctrine that we have 
already heard from (M.V.lOO), here presented in a 

slightly different form. We heard above: 'After something has 
been determined in its true nature by an authoritative means 
of knowledge, all false appearances of it cease in principle, 
and yet they may continue if there is a special cause. For 
example, erroneous double-vision of the moon or a false sense 
of the direction of the quarters of the compass may persist 
even in those who know the truth about the moon or the direc¬ 
tion of the quarters from a trustworthy person* (M.V.100,1). 

And the author of the Pancapadika follows other 

points of his teaching, as when he says: 'Similarly, we see 
the continuation of fear arising from the erroneous notion of 
a snake even in the case of a rope that has been correctly 
known as such, when that correct knowledge is forgotten* (M.V. 
100,1). And: 'Just as, in the case of some people, trembling 
and symptoms of fear arising from the false superimposition of 
a snake cease at once, as soon as the source of fear has been 
removed through right knowledge of the rope, in the case of 
others they persist for some time on account of latent impres¬ 
sions' (B.Sid. p.131, cp. M.V.101,2). 

There is, however, a certain difference between the accounts 
of the Paficapadika, as is shown in what follows. 

( 8 ) Therefore, even after vision of reality has arisen from 
the right authority, the Veda, the sages recommend repeated 
affirmation of the vision of truth in meditation to overcome 
or root out entirely that more powerful impression acquired 
naturally from the beginningless repetition of erroneous 
vision. (B.Sid. p.35> cp. M.V.100,1) 

( 9 ) (What is the cause of the apparent continued relationship 
with the body on the part of the person who has realized the 
Absolute?) The connection cannot be due to merit and demerit 
arising from action, as that would involve circular argument 
(there would have to be connection with the body to get action 
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and there would have to be action to get connection with the 
body); and pure Consciousness is totally devoid of action any¬ 
way. Nor is the problem solved by saying that the process is 
beginningless, as that leaves you without any firm foundation 
anywhere, like an endlessly proliferating row of blind men 
(i.e. you remove the problem back indefinitely, but never solve 
it — there is no light anywhere). Again, even if it were 
admitted for argument's sake that the person who had gained 
knowledge of the Absolute could be connected with a body 
through action, such a connection (on the part of such a per¬ 
son) would have to be taken as 'deliberate figurative usage, 
like people identifying themselves in imagination with the 
bodies of their close relatives. But all this is impossible. 
Identification with the body is not experienced in this way, 
that any of the recognized forms of figurative usage could 
apply (cp. M.V.U7,2;1U1,6). And if it were supposed to be 
true, the ridiculous consequence would follow that people 
could no more have experience through their own bodies than 
they can through the bodies of their relatives. So it comes to 
this — that a person's relationship with a body must be based 
on Ignorance, there being no other possible explanation. When 
Ignorance has ceased, relationship with the body also ceases. 
And how then can there remain experience of pleasure and pain, 
which depends upon it? 

It is in this sense that teachings from the Veda and Smyti 
are cited by Sri Sankara in his commentary which show that the 
person who has direct knowledge of the Absolute no longer 
indulges in the activities of transmigratory life. One who 
effectively identifies his Self in its true nature with the 
Absolute is no longer subject to transmigratory life, as to 
identify himself with it would now be a contradiction. In the 
case of the person who has effectively realized his identity 
with the Absolute, there is admittedly direct experience of 
the objects of the transmigratory realm. This experience is 
caused by the remnants of the portion of merit and demerit 
from deeds of past lives that brought about the life in which 
realization of the Absolute was attained. It is like the con¬ 
tinuing vision of two moons through the eye-disease of double¬ 
vision (on the part of one who is not taken in because he 
knows that there is only one). 

Pondering over the meaning of the upanishadic texts one has 
heard and subjecting them to sustained meditation are not 
required after there has been direct experience of the Abso¬ 
lute. Like the hearing of the texts, they apply only to the 
period before that experience. (P.P. pp.369 ff./98-9) 

Here it is admitted that non-perception of the Self can con¬ 
tinue after direct knowledge of the Absolute — and that this 
would be the cause of (the continued presence of) the ego- 
complex. But this in fact would contradict the sense of iden¬ 
tity with the Absolute. How can it be claimed that it would- 
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not imply the continuation of transmigratory life as before? 
And if pondering and sustained meditation belong exclusively 
to the period before direct knowledge of the Absolute, as the 
Pahcapadika maintains, then the work fails to give any clear 
explanation how the continued non-perception of the Absolute 
could be brought to an end. Experience of the Absolute (if 
subject to effacement by a mental impression) would itself 
depend on a mental impression; and that impression would itself 
dissolve v/ith the dissolution of the merit and demerit that 
brought the current life into being. Such would be the inevi¬ 
table conclusion from the passage of the work we have Just 
quoted. 


152 THE TREATMENT OF CAUSE AND EFFECT 

The following texts from the Pahcapadika are concerned to teach 
that the Absolute is the cause of the world. 

(1) That on the support of which the world unfolds is the Ab¬ 
solute, the root cause of all. (P.P. p.300/78) 

(2) In the passage of Sri Sankara's Commentary beginning 'of 
the world with its attributes as we have already described 
them,..' he points out that the words of Brahma Sutra I.i.2, 
'That from which proceed the origination, maintenance and dis¬ 
solution of this world', constitute a piece of reasoning to 
define the nature of the Absolute, either through interpreting 
the text as having two functions at the same time, or else, 

(if this is ruled out), through reading it twice and inter¬ 
preting it as having a different function the second time (i.e. 
interpreting it once to define the Absolute, and the second 
time to refute the definitions of other schools). (P.P. 

p.301 f./78) 

(3) And so, since we have also used reason to refute the 
possibility of anything else (such as the 'Nature' of the 
Sankhyas or the 'atoms' of the Vai^esikas) being the cause of 
the universe, it follows, as the only alternative left, that 
the Lord, with attributes as described, must be the cause. 

(P.P. p.303/79) 

(U) Sri Sankara's Commentary proceeds, 'But is it not the case 
that that (sort of) inference (i.e. based on secular reasoning) 
is being set out here in the Sutra (GC.i.2,)?’ That is, the 
objector siiggests that just as from a certain kind of fragrant 
smoke we infer the presence of sweet aloe-wood as cause, so 
ffom the particular (complicated) structure of the universe we 
infer that the Lord is possessed of special attributes such as 
omniscience and others and that He is its cause. To this the 
revered Commentator replies, 'No. Because the purpose of the 
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Sutras is (not to indulge in logical argumentation but only) 
to weave a chaplet of flowers from the upanishadic texts*. 

That is, the objector is correct. An inference of that (secu¬ 
lar) kind is being set out here: but it is only an incidental 
auxiliary. It is not the real purpose of the Sutras. The 
purpose is to weave a chaplet of upanishadic texts. (P.P. 
p.30l*/79) 

(5) We see that earth and the other elements come into being, 
persist for a time, and then pass away. But there is nothing 
to show whether their cause is' one or many. All that is clear 
is that the cause must have the attribute of intelligence. On 
this we have the upanishadic text, 'That from which these 
creatures are born...' (Taitt.Ill.i.l). Here the cause is re¬ 
ferred to in the singular. And the text reveals by implication 
the particular nature of the cause of the world, namely that 

it is omniscient and omnipotent. For it is only to reveal this 
that the text is laid down at all. Again, following on the 
text 'That is what you should enquire into' (Taitt.Ill.i.l), 
the Upanishad says ' That is the Absolute'. From the use of the 
word 'brahman' meaning 'the Absolute' we infer that the meaning 
of this Tfrord must follow from the verb 'byhati' = 'expand' and 
must imply that the Absolute is the cause of the world, the 
Absolute being itself unlimited by anything. And there is 
another text determining its nature, 'Verily, from bliss are 
these creatures born...' (Taitt.III.6), which, being associated 
with the word 'hi' in the sense of 'as is well known*, implies 
that the Absolute is of the nature of bliss. (P.P. p.311 f./8l) 

(6) Hence, in a text concerned with the Absolute, all the 
attributes like 'being the origin of the world* and so on are 
mere apparent indications (valid only from the standpoint of 
an observer in the grip of Ignorance, and not characteristics 
of the Absolute in its true nature). For they do not touch the 
Absolute (as it truly is). Therefore it is clear that what the 
Sutra 'That from which proceed the origination and so on of the 
world' (B.S. I.i.2) actually defines is the Absolute, omni¬ 
scient, omnipotent, of the nature of supreme Bliss, (P.P. 

p.312 f,/8l) 

Here, there is agreement on all hands that Brahma Sutra I.i.l 
'Then therefore the enquiry into the Absolute' announces the* 
opening of the enquiry into the meaning of the upanishadic 
texts by declaring that the enquiry into the Absolute is some¬ 
thing that ought to be carried out. Then there comes this next 
Sutra, which answers ,the question 'But what is the nature of 
the Absolute taught in the Upanishads?' (B.S. I.i.2). Here the 
Sutra and ^ri Sankara's Commentary are in perfect agreement. So 
what was the need for introducing a hypothesis, as was done by 
the author of the Pancapadika, saying 'This constitutes a piece 
of reasoning to define the nature of the Absolute, either 
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through interpreting the text as having two functions at the 
same time, or else through reading it twice and interpreting it 
as having a different function the second time'? And one can¬ 
not say that the Sutra is intended to demonstrate the possi¬ 
bility of the Absolute existing and having the particular nature 
there defined. For there is no word expressing the idea of 
'possibility' either in the Sutra or in the upanishadic texts 
with which it deals. It is true that the Commentary says that 
there cannot be any other cause of the world, such as the 
'Nature' of the Sahkhyas or the 'atoms' of the Vaise^^ikas, 
apart from the Absolute with its attributes as explained. But 
that is not enough to Justify the reasoning about the impossi¬ 
bility of Nature, etc., being the cause of the world in the way 
it is presented in the Pahcapadika. For we do not find any¬ 
thing in the Commentary to support the statement in the Pahca¬ 
padika that there are upanishadic texts whose purpose is 'to 
explain the particular nature of the way in which the Absolute 
operates as cause of the world, when its general nature as 
cause of the world is already established' (P.P. p.369/98). On 
the contrary, the Commentary begins with a sentence explaining 
the meaning of the Sutra and saying 'When there are upanishadic 
texts speaking of the Absolute as the cause of the origination, 
etc., of the world...', thus explaining that this knowledge is 
only to be had from Vedic revelation. And it then goes on to 
speak of resort to reasoning as a mere auxiliary to revelation. 
It openly denies that the SQtra allows the use of independent 
reasoning. It says, 'Therefore the Sutra "That from which the 
origination, etc., of the world proceed" is not intended to 
lay down a logical inference'. 

And the author of the Pancapadika contradicts his own words. 
First he says, 'And what ^ri Sankara's words imply is that 
reasoning is an auxiliary to the revealed texts aiming to help 
make their truth a matter of immediate concrete experience' 

(P.P. p.309/80). He then goes on to say, 'The upanishadic 
texts dealing with the Absolute appeal Implicitly to reasoning 
when they use examples such as that of clay.... They are... 
required to explain the possibility of the truth of the doc¬ 
trine... (and) hence present as auxiliaries to the Vedic teach¬ 
ing' (P.P. p.310/81, M.V.149,8; cp. M.V.149, 2 and 3). What 
^rX S^ahkara said in his Commentary was, 'Here it is the same 
texts (Veda and Smvti) that are the authority, but with immedi¬ 
ate experience (and firm remembrance, etc.,) added in the case 
of the purely metaphysical texts' (M.V.31,7). The Pancapadika 
does not enter into the question how reasoning could be an 
auxiliary factor in promoting direct experience. Nor does it 
ask in what sense direct experience (anubhava) could be spoken 
of as a means of knowledge (prama^a), if that were to be undex^ 
stood as something different from the result (phala) of the 
application of a means of knowledge (which is what 'anubhava' 
is ordinarily taken to be). It appears that this is a point 
where the meaning of the Pancapadika requires further 
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investigation by scholars. 

And there is another point worthy of consideration. In ^ri 
Sankara's Commentary it is clearly said that the creation of 
the world is illusory. 

(T) Nor is the creation of the cosmos, beginning with the 
ether-element, absolutely real. For the Brahma Sutra itself 
says, 'It (the world) is non-different from that (from the Ab¬ 
solute), as is shown by such texts as "a suggestion of speech"' 
(B.S, Il.i.lU, cp. M.V.33,9 ;3U,U) — texts which declare that 
the world is a mere illusion.... So it is significant if the 
author of the Sutras here (B.S. III.ii.3) refers to dream as 
'a mere illusion', as in the case of dream the words have a 
special (intensified) sense. (B.S.Bh. Ill.ii.U) 

The Pahcapadika, however, argues through appeal to Inference 
and other forms of evidence that the Absolute is a cause. It 
does not make it clear whether the world is illusory or whether 
it is a real effect emanating from the Absolute. True, it 
raises the question of how the Veda, if per se non-conscious 
and therefore requiring a conscious cause, could be an indepen¬ 
dent authority, and replies as follows. 'It is not dependent 
on anything else, because, like the Absolute, it is beginning¬ 
less, and also changeless and eternal. In what sense, then, is 
it said to spring from the Absolute? In the sense that it 
depends on the Absolute for its existence, as the illusory 
snake depends on the rope' (P.P. p.315/82). 

From this we might conclude that the world of which the Ab¬ 
solute is the cause was illusory. But as we do not have the 
part of the Pahcapadika commenting on Brahma Sutra II.i.l4 we 
do not know in exactly what sense the illusory nature of the 
world was understood. Or again, because he introduces the 
example of the rope-snake, we might suspect that the author of 
the Pahcapadika intended to say that a world of 'indeterminable' 
reality-grade was created (cp. M.V.132,3 and note). 


153 THE TREATMENT OF 
THE THREE STATES 

Since we do not possess the part of the PahcapSdikS that would 
have commented on the third Book of the Brahma Shtras, we are 
not in a position to say with certainty how the author would 
have handled the examination of the three states of waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep. In this connection, we have already 
explained at M.V.138,4 how the Pahcapadika, after raising the 
objection that the definition of superimposition did not cover 
the sufferings of the dream-state, answered it by saying that 
there also (in dream) there was a defect (sleep) and Impressions 
and the other factors required for superimposition. It is said 
there that it is the power of Ignorance supported by the 
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immediate Consciousness that is delimited by the mind that 
evolves into the objects of false cognition in dream. The 
author then goes on as follows: 

(1) But, if that were so, would it not follow that dream- 
objects were mere internal phenomena? Well, they are. Who 
denies it? All right, but is it not a fact that space is 
experienced as external in dream, just as it is in waking? That 
would not be possible if dream-objects were based on internal 
experience alone. And is not space itself ailso internal? So 
how could anything at all manifest as external through relation¬ 
ship with space? Here is another defect in your theory. 

No, it is not a defect. For even in the waking state knowl¬ 
edge gained throu^ the attested means of knowledge is immedi¬ 
ate internal certitude. It is not anything different from the 
immediate Consciousness that is the support of the object. As 
pure lig^t, Consciousness is everywhere one and the same. Even 
in the waking state, an object can only be experienced if it is 
encompassed by the immediate experience of the knowing subject. 
Otherwise an object, being non-conscious, could not be known. 

It is like the case of a pot, which, when enfolded by darkness, 
cannot manifest without in turn being encompassed by light 
coming from a lamp. As for the appearance of externality, that 
is set up by Maya in waking as well as in dream. For the whole 
universe of plurality has Consciousness as its one support; and 
Consciousness is partless anA without spatial distinctions. 

(P.P. p.57 f./lO-ll) 

(2) That power of Ignorance... \Aich in dreamless sleep and 
similar states stands as a mere remnant consisting of the im¬ 
pressions of projections like egoism, again arises. (P.P. p. 

29 f./5) 

(3) Beginningless Ignorance... which remains in dreamless 
sleep as the mere latent impression of creative activity, con¬ 
cealing the li^t of Consciousness. (P.P. p.98 f./20) 

(U) Thus in waking and dream this being (the Self) is known 
as *1*. In dreamless sleep, its light is blotted out by Igno¬ 
rance in the form of non-perception (agrahana) endued with the 
latent iii^>ression of the ego. Coming and going thus (as seen 
from the standpoint of Ignorance), the Self is spoken of in 
the Veda and Smyti. as *the transmigrator', 'the individual 
soul', 'massed individual consciousness', 'the one whose nat\ire 
is to have determinate knowledge', 'the one endowed with 
Consciousness' (prajna), 'the embodied one', 'the Self, 'he 
who enjoys the repose of dreamless sleep', 'the Spirit' 

(purusa), 'the inmost Self, 'the one who acts', 'the experi- 
encer*, 'the Khower of the Field (M.V. p.35)'. (P.P. p.lSU fy29) 

( 5 ) The revered Commentator shows the unreality of evil by 
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saying, ’Wherever there is a superin^osition, that onto which 
the superimposition is made is not in the least affected 
either by the defects or the virtues that apparently result'. 
Indeea, if the superimposition were anything real, it could not 
oe removed by Dtx*, Vnowledge, and that would undermine the 
fundamental claim of the -yr,tem. (P.P. p. 138/30) 

(6) But would it not be the case that, wnc^ '"-^orance was re¬ 
moved throu^ knowledge of the Absolute, the ego-coiujt._ .. 
which is its effect, would cease at that very moment? No. . 
ranee can continue in the form of an impression.... (P.P. 
p.lTU/UO, cp. M.V.151,2) 

( 7 ) But when a person comes to know his own true nature, like 
one suddenly becoming aware of the necklace lying forgotten on 
his neck, then, even thou^ he formerly supposed himself to be 
an individxial knowing subject, he now becomes free from all 
the defects of transmigratory life. (P.P. p.3T**/l00) 

On this topic we have the following words of a true expert: 

*W%en the individual soul, asleep under a heginningless illur 
sion, finally awakens, he awakens to a knowledge of the unborn, 
sleepless, dreamless, non-dual reality* (G,K, 1.16, M.V.44,4; 
139,4). 

(8) But is it not the case that ve are aware of the in 
dreaimless sleep? For we see that when one has awoken from 
sleep he reflects over it afterwards and is aware of having 
experienced the pleasure of sleep as expressed in the feeling 
*I slept happily'. That can only be experience of one's own 
Self as 'I'.' Yes, we admit that a person has this experience. 
But it is not a memory based on an e:^erience of happiness. 
Rather it is a notion of happiness derived from what was in 
fact mere absence of pain. (P.P. p.95 f./l9* cp. M.V.2U6,8) 

Here the doctrine is that the power of Ignorance persists 
throughout the three states, accompanied by the latent Impres¬ 
sion of the ego. But several points are not explained. When 
Ignorance has been abolished through metaphysical knowledge, 
how can It in some sense continue through a latent impression? 
How could Ignorance be an attribute of the (non-consclous) not- 
self? Through what concrete experience can one have (prior) 
knowledge of a point (the nature of dreamless sleep) that is 
taught in the Upanishads? Nor is it explained anywhere in the 
PaficapSdika how the unreality of Ignorance becomes directly 
evident to spiritual enquirers when it in some sense continues 
even after it has been abolished. 

No explanation is offered about why there is no mention of 
a *power of Ignorance' in the SQtra and its Commentary when 
they discuss dreamless sleep. The Brahma Sutra says, 'Dreams 
are absent. (In dreamless sleep the soul is) in the subtle 
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canals (na^I), as is shown by the Vedic texts saying so (Chand. 
VIII.Vi,3, etc.), and in the Self (B.S.III.ii.7). In commen¬ 
ting, ^ri Sankara observes, 'Therefore it is verily the Self 
alone that is the dwelling-place of the soul in dreaml^^^,^— 
sleep'. Later he says, 'We now lay down, in acco>-^«ace with 
the Veda, the true nature of that Abso^ui-'-"the soul 
reaches in dreamless sleep and^s:*—states (mystical trance, 
swoon, etc.), where^Jth--^—adjuncts fall away'(B.S.Bh. 

the soul could possibly attain the Absolute 
^,^-r^ne state of Ignorance. The answer is given in the Veda, 
'This, verily, is his form in which he is free from craving, 
free from evils, free from fear' (B:|^had.IV.lii.21) . On this 
^rl Sankara comments: 'Now the direct teaching is given that 
liberation is realization that one is the Self of all, which is 
the result of metaphysical knowledge and is devoid of action, 
its component factors and results. Here Ignorance, desire and 
action do not exist'. The author of the Pancapadika nowhere 
examines how this statement that Ignorance, desire and action 
are absent in dreamless sleep fits in with his own doctrine. 

(On the parallel between dreamless sleep and liberation in this 
regard, cp. B^had.Bh.IV.ill.22, quoted M.V. p.271.) The author 
of the Pancapadika quotes the Karikas of Gau^apada as an 
authority. Why he does not give the same priority to the exam¬ 
ination of the three states that the KSrikas do is not clear. 


154 EXAMINATION OF THE MEANS 
TO METAPHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE 

On the topic of the means to metaphysical knowledge, the follo«^> 
Ing passages from the Pancapadika are worthy of consideration. 
First of all, the author brings up the topic 'In what way are 
rituals helpful for the enquiry into the Absolute?' He con¬ 
siders and refutes two answers to this question. The first 
runs: 'The word "then" (atha) in Brahma Sutra I.i.l means "fol¬ 
lowing on after mastery of the science of the Vedic ritual". 
This is because (according to the first view) one can know from 
the Veda as a whole in its various sections what discipline is 
required for the sake of what end, and because the ultimate aim 
of the Veda is the highest good of the student, and this high¬ 
est good may either come from acquiring aptitude for the per¬ 
formance of a series of rituals of ascending importance or from 
the self-purification that ensues'. 

The second view runs: 'The word "then" implies that the 
enquiry Into the Absolute begins after the enquiry into ritual, 
as it depends on the latter'. 

(l) One who wishes to reach the top of a high house finds that 
the stairs, if ascended one by one, enable him to do so. But 
one cannot say that one who wants to enquire into the Absolute 
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woiild be led to it in the same way by rituals performed for 
thousands of years, as there is no evidence for it. (P.P. 
P.2U2/59) 

(2) Therefore, what eradicates pleasure-desire is always in- 
si^t into the defects of sense-objects as sources of pleasure, 
and perception of the eternal, changeless reality,... The doc¬ 
trine that rituals prepare one for enquiry into the Absolute 
by abolishing pleasure-desire is simply not true. (P.P. p.pUU 
f./ 60 , cp. M.V.Tl) 

(3) Well, says the opponent, let us grant that rituals may 
serve as a prelude to enquiry into the Absolute through their 
purifying effect.,.. Indeed, the author of the Sutras will him¬ 
self declare that success in enquiry into the Absolute (usu¬ 
ally) depends on the performance of the religious and other 
duties of one’s stage of life. For he says, ’Attainment of 
metaphysical knowledge depends on the performance of all reli¬ 
gious duties, as is shown by such Vedic texts as that (B^’had. 
IV.iv.22) which speaks of sacrifice as an instrument for attain¬ 
ing metaphysical knowledge., (They are an aid) like a horse 
(which will take you more quickly and easily to the next vil¬ 
lage, even though you could have gone there on foot)’(B.S. 
III.iv.26). 

This would have been true, we reply, if one could be sure 
that duties performed in this birth purified one and fitted one 
for enquiry into the Absolute. (But one cannot, as there are 
no rigid rules about the timing of the fruition of rewards for 
actions performed in obedience to injunctions.) (P.P. p.2U5 
f./6l) 

This should be compared with the discussion in the Brahma 
Siddhi p.36^ f, (See the author *s comments on this dbove^ M.V. 
p,286j on Sri Sankara^s interpretation of B,S.III.iv»26^ see 
SaCj Misconceptionsy p,106,) 

(U) A person does not become detached until he is able to 
discriminate the real from the unreal. He does not do so until 
he realizes that all enjoyments up to and including the attain¬ 
ment of the state of Hiranyagarbha are produced and limited and 
subject to destruction. For this is what we are taught. And 
we are also taught that, although everything up to the constant 
and eternal reality is perishable, the latter is not. Other¬ 
wise, since the production of anything is impossible without a 
material cause, even what is at present (from the standpoint of 
empirical experience) existent could not and would not have 
existed (which is absurd). 

Who indeed could attain to a genuine desire to know the Ab¬ 
solute if he had not first acquired a longing for release, and 
become equipped with the means to it, which are inner and outer 
control, withdrawal from all activity for personal ends, power 
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to endure hardship and power to concentrate the mind? Such a 
person must he one who has already attained detachment, who has 
failed to derive satisfaction from earthly enjoyments, having 
seen that they disappear: while the enjoyer is in the midst of 
his enjoyment, like the joy of the garlands, sandal-paste, fine 
robes and ornaments donned by a widow as she ascends the funeral 
pyre, and who has had direct experience of the sufferings that 
arise from action taken to procure them. No one who is without 
these attributes will be able to see how the Absolute into 
which he is enquiring is his own true Self. This will be true 
in all cases, whether his enquiry be prompted by fate or by 
curiosity or by the desire for learning. Because he will lack 
the essential spiritual equipment, his mind will remain extra- 
verted and unable to practise the necessary introversion. 
Therefore the Acarya (Badarayaija) used the word 'then' to mean 
'after the acquisition of practical mastery of the spiritual 
virtues we have mentioned'. (P.P. p.251 ff./63) 

The description of the spiritual equipment of inner control and 
the rest given here should he compared with that of the Vdrtika 
of Sure6varaj given at M.V,126, 

( 5 ) This being so, effective knowledge that the Absolute is 
one's own true Self does not proceed from any form of command 
to act, since its subject-matter is reality in its true nature 
(knowledge of which can only be passively received). There is 
therefore no room for an injunction here. Though injunctions 
(such as 'the Self ought to be seen', etc.,) appear in the 
Vedic texts, their force as such is blunted by the fact that 
they have.no scope in the case of knowledge of the real, which 
is passively conditioned by the operation of the means of 
knowledge. They may therefore be taken as eulogistic, turning 
the mind of the hearer towards knowledge of the Self by extol¬ 
ling it. For this reason, and also because they contradict the 
natural tendency to extraversion and so have an element of the 
function of an inj\mction, they may be called injunctions, but 
only in a figurative sense of the term. (P.P. p.352/93; cp. 
M.V. 125,1 and 2;259,6, note) 

(6) And similarly 'hearing' means reflecting over the texts 

of the Upanishads and studying the Brahma Sutras with a view to 
obtaining direct knowledge of the Self. Pondering (manana) 
means pursiiit of trains of reasoning about the arguments and 
examples given in the Veda to support and illustrate the meta¬ 
physical texts — passages like that giving the example of the 
drum (Bphad.II.iv.7* cp. M.V.379 intro.), or like those speak¬ 
ing of the origination, maintenauace and dissolution of the 
world (cp. M.V. 36 , intro.), or like that speaking of the modi¬ 
fications of the baisic world-elements that form the objects of 
the world as mere 'suggestions of speech' (Ch^d.VI.i.4, cp. 
M.V. 33 , 1 ). Pondering also includes the pursuit of inference in 
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general, in so far as it does not conflict with the teaching 
of the Veda, Sustained meditation (nididhyasana) means fixing 
the mind on the content of the metaphysical texts of the Veda 
as supported and mediated by pondering. Nididhyasana cannot 
here mean dhyar^a in the sense of upasana, for the practice of 
enjoined meditations for karmic merit wotid be useless in the 
present context (cp. B.Sid. p.l5^j M.V,'98,1,; ad fin,). In 
the text 'The Self should be seen* (B^‘had.II.iv.5)» the 'see¬ 
ing of the Self refers (not to an act performed in response 
to a command but) to immediate awareness of the unity and sole 
reality of massed Consciousness, bereft of all manifestations 
of plurality, arising as a result of having fixed the attention 
on the content of the metaphysical texts. (P.P. p.352 f./93-^) 

(T) (if 'seeing' in the above passage (M.V.15^*6; cp.15^,5) 
is not to be taken literally, then we have an eulogy.) What 
is tlje eulogy involved here? To this^q.uestion we answer as 
follows. Maitreyi, wife of the sage Sri Yajnavalkya, felt a 
profound sense of detachment from the world of transmigration, 
consisting of action, its component factors and results. She 
felt a deep longing to be liberated from it once and for all. 

Sri Yajnavalkya weinted to teach her Self-knowledge, the means 
to such liberation. He therefore explained to her that the 
husband and so on were not what was dearest, in the words 'It 
is not, indeed, for the sake of the husband that the husband 
is dear', and taught instead that it was the Self that was 
dearest (Byhad.II.iv.5).•.. 

If the Self is already known in advance to be the dearest 
thing, then to say 'It shoxild be seen' or 'It sho\ild be heard 
about' constitutes (not an injunction but) a mere eulogy (cp. 
M.V. p.l9). All this is implied in the first Sutra of the 
Brahma Sutras, and explained in the Commentary. The gerundive 
is not here used in the sense of an injunction. It is used in 
the sense of fitness, according to the Sutra 'The optative, 
the gerundive and the noun of agency may be used to express 
the idea of fitness* (Pacini III.iii.l69). And one should see 
that this is the true explanation of other apparently injunc¬ 
tive texts such as 'His meditation sho\ild be "It is only the 
Self"' (Bphad.I.iv.T) and 'He should meditate on the Self alone 
as his world* (Byhad.I,iv.l5). (P.P. p.353 f./9U, cp. M.V. 

259 > 6 , note) 

In this connection one should look at the following passage in 
the Brahma Siddhi, *The text "Once the wise man has acquired 
knowledge of the Self alone^ he should practise repeated affir¬ 
mation" {Brhad,IV,iv,21) is not an injunction to acquire a new 
consciousness. The phrase "the Self alone" lays down the non¬ 
existence of all else and its burden is to communicate that^ 
as the burden of the sentence "The cloth is red" is to predi¬ 
cate red colour of the cloth. Here what is taught is the 
existence of an undifferentiated state of the Self before the 
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emergence of the ether and other elements* It is only in the 
context of enhancing one *8 consciousness of the Self in its 
pristine nature as the sole reality that ”the Self alone" is 
laid down. That is why in the first half of the text the Self 
was taught as beyond ether and the other elements^ with mention 
of "the great Selfj unborn^ taintless^ fixedy beyond the ether" 
(Brhad,IV,iv,20), It is in the context of enhancing one^s con¬ 
sciousness in this form, that the text says "the Self alone"j in 
order to negate the ether and the other elements. Otherwise 
the word "alone" would have been meaninglessy and one would not 
have known what was to be negated. That is further explained 
in what followsy "Let him not meditate on many words" (Brhad, 
IV,iv,21)y which is to be taken as part of the same passagey on 
pain of the fault of "splitting the sentence". And as the 
context would not allow us to suppose that a mere prohibition 
of meditating on words was meanty we should take it that the 
real prohibition is against meditating on anything denoted by 
wordSy as all such meanings depend on words, 

*In the same wayy in the text "One should meditate only on 
'It is the Self" (Bi^had,I,iv,7)y the term "only" has the same 
force as a negation of the not-self, Againy there is the texty 
"The Self should be subjected to sustained meditation" (Brhad, 
II,iv,5)y preceded by "but it is only for the sake of the Self 
that they are dear" (ibid,) occurring in a passage which ends 
"All this (world) is but the Self (Brhad,II,iv.6), This all 
forms one passagey and it is concerned (not with injunctions 
but) with affirming the existence of the supreme Self (B,Sid, 
P.1S4 f,). 

And one should especially note the following passage which 
gives the same doctrine as the Pancapddikd, It runs: 'The 
phrases occurring within it (occurring within the passage Brhad, 
II,iv,S-6)y "should be seen"y "should be heard about" and 
"should be subjected to sustained meditation"y though expressed 
(in imperative form) as gerundivesy are not separate injunc¬ 
tions y but are intended for eulogy. For the gerundive termina¬ 
tion is said to have other meanings apart from commandy such as 
ascribing worth or value (Panini III,Hi,169), (The text 

therefore only means "the Self is worthy of being seeny etc,",) 
We have such examples of this as "Viqnu is worthy of being 
offered the UpdmAu Sacrifice" (T,S, II,vi.6) which occurs 
amongst the texts about offering the UpdmAu' (B,Sid, p,lSS; cp, 
M,V,123y intro,). 

On the topic of hearing the supreme texts, pondering over them 
and subjecting them to sustained meditation, one should note 
once more the considerations set out at M.V.125 discussing how 
far Suresvara's VIrtika agreed with ^rX Sankara's Commentary, 
and see from this how far there was agreement with the Pahca- 
padika. 
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155 SUMMARY OF THE PANCAPADIKA 

In the Pancapadika we sometimes find trains of reasoning copied 
from the Brahma Siddhi, sometimes the same examples are bor¬ 
rowed, sometimes the same terms are used, sometimes whole sen¬ 
tences are the same. But the Pancapadika also introduces new 
topics, never before raised in other works that survive. With¬ 
out doubt this work deserves careful study on certain points 
by those who wish to determine the true method of the Vedanta, 
for it is in every way a stimulating piece of writing, with a 
highly original style of exposition, backed by an impressive 
array of reasoning. Amongst the more important topics for 
examination are the description of Ignorance and analysis of 
its nature, the reflections over the ego-sense, the dissection 
of the views of earlier commentators on how to defend the 
right to institute an enquiry into the Absolute, and the way 
in which it explains the meaning of ^ri Sankara’s Commentary 
at' the point where it declares that the Upanishads exist to 
teach effective knowledge of the fact that all is one as the 
Self. 

It is also beyond question that we need an examination of 
the work comparing it with the commentaries of ^ri Sankara and 
the Vartikas of Suresvara and similar works to see how far it 
is really of service for understanding the traditional method 
of teaching by false attribution followed by subsequent retrac¬ 
tion. I have brought out a few points on these topics, accord¬ 
ing to my lights, at various places in the present chapter. And 
as we shall be clarifying the same topics further at Chapter 
XIII below, dealing with Prakasatman’s Vlvaraija, there is no 
need to go into them further now. 


CHAPTER IX 
BHASKARA 


156 THE PLACE OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF BHASKARA IN THE HISTORY 
OF VEDANTIC THOUGHT 

One might suppose that, to complete the study ot the Pahca- 
pKdika, the right course would be to follow it immediately with 
an examination of its commentary called the Vlvara^a, for this 
would avoid any break in the flow of thought through the inter¬ 
vention of a different system. But the fact is that we have to 
study the system of Bhaskara, and to study it even before the 
Bhamatl and other works. The reason for this is that Bhaskara 
takes up for consideration and criticism many points from §ri 
Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary, and also from the Brahma 
Siddhl and PaficapadlkS, in his efforts to revive the system of 
Difference in Identity, while his own doctrines are brought up 
for refutation at every stage by the Bhamatl and the Vivara^a. 
Another reason for examining the system of Bhaskara is that 
parts of it are often brought up for examination in the later 
Vedantlc commentaries of other schools. 

Though Sanskrltlsts speak of a number of authors called 
Bhaskara, they are not all Vedantins. One should Ignore the 
conversation between ^ahkaracarya and Bha^fa Bhaskara recorded 
in the Sankara Vijaya of Hadhava as a mere piece of fancy. The 
refutation of BhSskara there presented largely follows the 
Vlvaraya, the well known commentary on the Paficapadlka, while 
if we turn to the Vivaraija itself we find that it is refuting 
the doctrines of Bhaskara all the time. So we may conclude 
that the Vivaraija Itself is the real source for the imaginary 
account of an argument between ^ri Sankara and Bhaskara given 
in the Sankara Vijaya. The respectful reference to 'the 
doctrine of revered BhSskara' made by Kulluka Bhatfta ia bis 
commentary on Manu Smytl 1.15 shows that Bhaskara had many 
followers in the latter's day.* So although it might have 
seemed the correct course to proceed next to the sub- 
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commentaries on ^rl Sankara's work, we shall pass them over for 
the moment and proceed on to examine the system of Bhaskara 
first. 

*(Kullukja probably wrote in the thirteenth century A.D., accord¬ 
ing to Renouj 1947^ p,437, T,N,) 


157 THE TRADITION FOLLOWED 
BY BH)(SKARA 

The only work of Bhaskara that is completely available at the 
present time is his Brahma Sutra Commentary. But in that Com¬ 
mentary at I.iv.21 he says, 'The doctrine of USyS and the doc¬ 
trine that the individual has power to eliminate the universe 
have been refuted in detail at various points in the Chandogya', 
from which we conclude that he wrote a commentary on the 
Chandogya Upanishad. In later Vedantic works, including com¬ 
mentaries on the Upanishads and Gita, there are repeated 
references to Bhaskara's views, from which we conclude that 
Bhaskaracarya must have written commentaries on all three 
starting-points of the Vedanta tradition (Sutras, Upanishads 
and Gita). At present we have available — printed, though in 
a very corrupt form, — the text of his Brahma SQtra Commen¬ 
tary, here to be abbreviated 'Bh.B.S.Bh.'. It is a source of 
some partial satisfaction at least to students of the history 
of Vedantic thought to reflect that this work is available and 
contains enough material to establish the nature of Bhaskara's 
system. 

Bhaskaracarya thought that his own system, which followed 
the doctrine of Difference in Identity, represented the Vedanta 
tradition in its pure form. He repeatedly claims that the 
doctrines of Sankara Bhagavatpada contradict it. 

(1) Some who do not like the doctrine of Difference in Iden¬ 
tity maintained by the author of the Sutras, and who teach the 
doctrine of Maya, declare that it is the Lord Himself who is 
the transmigrant, and that there is no such thing as an indi¬ 
vidual soul, constituting a part of the Lord. The experience 
of being an individual soul undergoing transmigration, these 
people say, arises throu^ distinctions set up by apparent 
conditioning adjuncts that are imagined throu^ Ignorance. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.I.ii.6, p.39) 

It was quite wrong to attribute to Sri Sankara the doctrine 
that it was the Lord who was undergoing transmigration. 

(2) Thus the Upanishads and the author of the Sutras teach 
that there is a real distinction between the individual soul 
and the supreme Self. There are some, however, who turn their 
back on the teachings of the Upanishads and the words of the 
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author of the Sutras and work out a completely different doc¬ 
trine, imagined in their own minds, according to which the 
distinction is a mere illusion. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.ii.l2, p.Ul) 

(3) And this (teaching that the Absolute undergoes a real 
transformation to manifest in the form of the world) is the 
traditional doctrine, ta\ight in the Chandogya and accepted 
there by the commentator and sub-commentator (Bh.B.S.Bh, 
I.iv.25, p.85; cp. M.V.158) 

Again, it is well known that when commenting on the section of 
the Brahma Sutras called the Vakyanvaya Adhikara^a (B.S. 

I.iv.19 £f.; cp. M.V.76), ^ri Sankara set out the three views 
as mentioned in the three Sutras beginning 'It was the view of 
Xsmarathya that (the teaching at B^hadaraijyaka II.iv.5 that 
the Self should be seen was) a sign that the promise, (at 
B^hadSrai^yaka Il.iv.S, that through the knowledge of the Self 
all this world would bo known) would be fulfilled'. Of the 
three views, he accepted the last (that of Kasak:^tsna) as sup¬ 
porting the system that he himself propounded. On the view of 
Bhfiskaricarya, however, Asmarathya supported a form of Differ¬ 
ence in Identity. 

(it) If the individual self and the supreme Self were abso¬ 
lutely distinct, then, because the passage (Byhad.II.iv.5) 
begins by speaking about the individual soul and ends by talk¬ 
ing about the supreme Self, it would lack continuity, and then 
(since absolute difference cannot give way to identity) the 
promise made at the end of it (that thro\igh knowing the Self 
all this world would be known) could not be substantiated. 
Therefore the passage begins by stressing the aspect of non¬ 
difference between the supreme Self and the individual soul (by 
referring to the Self as that which is *mpst dear'). And yet 
the iii 5 )lication is that there is also a certain difference 
between the individual soul and the supreme Self. (Bh.B.S.Bh. 
I,iv,19, p. 8 l) • 

The second doctrine referred to (that of Au^ulomi) is also 
described by Bhiskara much in the same terms as it is described 
by ^rl Sankara. 

( 5 ) The individual soul is entirely different from the supreme 
Self. But it attains to identity (reading aikyam) with it in 
liberation after it has mastered knowledge, meditation and con¬ 
centration, and left the complex of its bodies and organs at 
death. This was the view of Au^ulomi Acarya about' the native 
of the individual soul. And the Upanishads, too, teach this 
doctrine (Mu 9 ^.III.ii- 8 ), with the help of the example of 
rivers (becoming one only when they enter into the sea). (Bh. 
B.S.Bh.I.iv.20, p. 8 l) 
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Then Kasak:c‘tsna's doctrine is described as follows. 

(6) KaSakytsna did not hold (in the manner of Almarathya) 
that the individual soul was a modification of the supreme 
Self, the latter conceived as a primordial substance undergoing 
modification. Nor did he hold (with Au^ulomi) that the indivi¬ 
dual soul began as entirely distinct from the supreme Self and 
obtained identity in liberation. He held that, even before the 
final emergence of the soul from the complex of bodies and 
organs at liberation, the supreme Self was non-different from 
the individual soul in the beginning, since the latter was only 
a 'state' it assumed. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iv,21, p.8l) 

Bhaskara then imagines an objection to be raised as follows. 

'If the individual soul were really identical with the supreme 
Self, then the teaching given to Maitreyl (properly speaking, 
to Janaka) "This great unborn Self..." (Byhad.IV.iv.22-5) 
would have been useless. One who is omniscient does not need 
a Teacher'. To this Kasak^tsna is assumed by Bhaskara to make 
the following reply. 

( 7 ) You are right. There is a distinction between the indivi¬ 
dual. soul and the supreme Self, due to the delimitation of the 
individual soul by the conditioning adjunct of beginningless 
Ignorance, along with actions and their results. The indivi¬ 
dual soul is a part of the supreme Self. The relation is like 
that of sparks coming from fire. Or again, the case may be 
likened to that of the parcels of the ether of space apparently 
enclosed within apertures of the body (such as the ear-hole, 
cp. M.V.l69,U) which are so perceived and referred to in speech 
(e.g. 'the ether in the ear'). Or again, it is like the parcel 
of the cosmic vital energy that appears to be enclosed within 
every living body as its fivefold vital energy. Even so, the 
individual soul, by nature both different from and identical 
with the supreme Self, is not liberated before (it throws off 
Ignorajice). Hence teaching about metaphysical knowledge given 
to it for the sake of liberation has a use, (Bh.B.S,Bh.I.iv.21, 
p,8l) 

Though the words 'different yet identical' do not occur here 
in the SutrCj Bhaskara introduces them to show that his own 
doctrine (which he traces to Kd6akrtsna) is different from 
that of Almarathya, 

From these passages it is clear that, although BhaskaracSrya 
taught difference in identity, his doctrine did not agree with 
that of Bhart^-prapafica in every respect. For Bhart^prapaHca 
maintained that the soul was a modification of the conscious¬ 
ness of the supreme Self (H'.V.79), whereas here in the teaching 
of Bhaskara the relation of difference in identity between the 
soul and the supreme Self is taken as beginningless. And there 
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are other doctrines of Bhart^prapahca that are not accepted 
here. So that, even In the parts of Bhart:|^prapahca's doctrine 
that were not singled out for refutation by ^ri Sankara and 
Suresvara, we must assume that there were some differences 
from Bhaskara. Or rather, perhaps we should suppose that many 
sub-species of the Doctrine of Difference in Identity arose 
over a long period of time, and that that of Bhart^prapafica 
was Just one of them. But we desist from speculation on this 
point, remarking that it is a subject which requires further 
investigation by historians. 


158 THE 'AUTHOR OF THE V^TTI’ AND 
THE 'AUTHOR OF THE VSKYA' 

REFERRED TO BY BHSSKARXcXRYA 

We have already explained (M.V.62;63) that many people from 
early times have set out to lay down the right method for 
interpreting the Upanishads and have done so in many different 
ways. Merely from the study of BhSskara's Brahma Sutra Commen¬ 
tary we can see that, as was the case with other founders of 
traditions, he had predecessors of his own opinion who had 
already explained the Upanishads, Brahma Sutras and Gita on his 
own lines with the help of quotations and arguments, even before 
his own commentary had been composed. And we have already 
quoted BhSskara's remark 'And this is the traditional doctrine, 
taught in the Chandogya and accepted there by the commentator 
and sub-commontator* (M.V.157,3). 

It is not easy to be sure at the present day exactly who the 
commentator and sub-commentator he had in mind were. There is 
no universally accepted definition for the terms 'author of a 
commentary' (vakya-kara) and 'author of a sub-commentary' 
(v^tti-kara). In his various commentaries, ^ri Sankara sum¬ 
marizes and refutes the views of a number of Vq^ttl-karas who 
belonged to different early traditions of Advalta. And, as 
earlier pointed out (H.V.106), the same is true of Suresvara's 
B^l^hadSrai^yaka VSrtlka. The PaficapSdika, too, quotes sentences 
from some early V:|^ttl-karas in order to refute them. 

In the latter work we have, for instance, 'Here, some set 
forth a new doubt and open a separate enquiry into the Absolute' 
(P.P. p.180/42), 'Others again begin their argument like 

this...' (P.P. p.184/42), 'And this is set forth in another 
sub-commentary (v:|^tti) as follows...' (P.P. p.239/58), 'There 
is another author, too, who puts the point differently in his 
sub-commentary...' (P.P. p.239/58), 'The author of another sub¬ 
commentary puts a different meaning for the term '^'the Absolute" 
into the mouth of an objector and refutes it...' (P.P. p.256/ 
64), 'But the author of another sub-commentary explains "knowl¬ 
edge of the Absolute" (B.S. I.i.l) as a subjective genitive 
(so that according to his view, specifically rejected by ^ri 
Jankara, the first Brahma SHtra speaks of enquiry on the part 
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of the Absolute, not enquiry into the Absolute)' (P.P. p.257/ 
64). 

Thus efforts were made for a long time by many different 
people In many different ways to establish the right method for 
the interpretation of the Upanishads. For this reason the 
recognition of the right method has become difficult, and that 
is why we ourselves are making the attempt in the present book. 

As for the question of whether or not the commentator and 
sub*-commentator that Bhaskara had in mind were followers of 
Bhart:|^prapanca — there is no means of solving the problem, as 
they are not directly quoted in the Commentary at present under 
consideration. And that is all we can say in the matter for 
certain. 


159 THE DIVISIONS OF SUBJECT-BJATTER 
IN THE BRAHMA SUTRAS ACCORDING 
TO BHASKARA 

The subject-matter of the Brahma Sutras is divided up as fol¬ 
lows according to Bhaskara. 

(l) The Absolute has three conditions — its condition as 
cause, its condition as effect and its condition as the indivi¬ 
dual soul. The enquiry into the Absolute here ordained embraces 
all phases of the Absolute without distinction. For no distinc¬ 
tions of meaning in the term 'the Absolute* are implied when 
the Veda says 'Verily, all this is the Absolute* (cp. Nysi^ha 
Uttaratapini VII.3). 

The first Book of the Brahma Sutras expounds the nature of 
the Absolute and the proof of its existence. The second Book 
refutes any belief that the doctrine of the Absolute contradicts 
Smfti; the second quarter of it, the quarter devoted to dialec¬ 
tic (tarka-pada), refutes the doctrines of other schools; and 
this Book also shows that the various texts of the Upanishads 
do not contradict one another. The topics of the third Book 
are as follows: description of the process of transmigration, 
account of the different states (waking, dream, dreamless sleep, 
etc.,) ass\imed by the soul, the nature of the Absolute, reflec¬ 
tion over difference and identity in the prescribed meditations, 
and a consideration of how knowledge and action combined bring 
liberation. The fourth Book describes the practices of repeated 
spiritual affirmation, also the Path of the Flame and the 
results of metaphysical knowledge. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.l, p.8) 

Wiat this passage in the Cormentary does not explain is the 
answer to the question^ *If the intention had really been to 
expound the nature of the Absolute as having three conditions — 
cause, effect and individual soul — why did the second Sutra 
say "That from which the origin and so forth of the world pro¬ 
ceeds", limiting itself to a definition of the Absolute as 
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cause only?^ 

Here, the division of topics is the same as that in ^rl San¬ 
kara's Commentary. Also like Sri Sankara, Bhaskara explains 
the Sutras as carrying their own message while sometimes re¬ 
futing the doctrines of other schools as* well. He also analyses 
Sri Sankara's Commentary in many places, and quotes and refutes 
it. From this we conclude that, at the time Bhaskara wrote, 
Bhagavatpada's doctrine had spread everywhere, and Bhaskara 
thought that he could only establish his own thesis of Differ¬ 
ence in Identity by refuting the doctrine of Sri Sankara. And 
this is why, in the verse with which his commentary begins, he 
formally stated that this was what he was undertaking to do. 

( 2 ) This science (Sastra) must be explained anew in order to 
silence those (i.e. Sri Sankara) who have explained it in such 
a way as to draw attention to their own private opinions 
through concealing the true meaning of the Sutras. (Bh.B.S.Bh. 
I.i.l, p.l) 


160 TREATMENT OF THE TOPIC 
OF IGNORANCE 

BhSskara does not accept Sri Sankara's identification of Igno¬ 
rance with superimposition. Nor does he accept that worldly 
experience is based on Ignorance. He summarizes Sri Sankara's 
view as the theory of* an opponent as follows. 

( 1 ) Ignorance, (says our Advaitin opponent, does not rest in 
the Lord but) rests in the individual soul, which, in its true 
nature, is the real. Metaphysical Ignorance implies the wrong 
notion that the body and other instances of the not-self are 
the Self, along with the failure to perceive the Absolute in 
its true nature, thus including both wrong perception and non¬ 
perception. It is brou^t to an end throu^ the knowledge 
arising from hearing 'That thou art' and other metaphysical 
texts of the Upanishads, (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.U, p.l9) 

Having summarized ^rx Sankara's view of Ignorance thus, Bhas¬ 
kara begins his refutation of it as follows. 'What is this 
Ignorance you speak of? Is it vision of difference or some¬ 
thing else?' (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.4, p.l9) And having raised this 
question he suggests various possible definitions and refutes 
them as follows. 

( 2 ) If you (Advaitin) hold that Ignorance is vision of differ¬ 
ence, then there is a point you have to explain. In what sense 
can vision of difference be Ignorance? Is Ignorance called 
such because it is something positive, different from knowl¬ 
edge? Or is Ignorance just absence of knowledge? It cannot be 
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the latter, "because it is immediately perceived as a positive 
form of consciousness.... Nor can it be something positive 
that is not knowledge. For knowledge of distinctions is not 
(on Sri Sankara's theory) either a substance or a quality or 
an act. It therefore could not be a positive entity other than 
knowledge. Knowledge of distinctions must itself be knowledge, 
as the use of the word 'knowledge' shows. 

Let us assume, however, that Ignorance is something positive, 
contrary to knowledge. In that case, is it eternal, or non¬ 
eternal? ... If Ignorance were beginningless, it would follow 
that there could never be liberation. Ignorance would be 
ineradicable, like the Absolute. Let us suppose, then, that 
Ignorance had a beginning. In that case, what did it spring 
from? If it were produced, it would be an effect, and there¬ 
fore something real. And that would ruin the claim that Igno¬ 
rance was unreal. No unreal entity, like a hare's horn, is 
ever produced.... So Ignorance cannot be defined as vision 
of difference. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.U, p.l8-9) 

( 3 ) If you (Advaitin) say 'Ignorance is indeterminable either 
as real or as unreal' we reply that this would have consequences 
that you yourself would not accept. As the verse has it: 'To 
say that that whereby this whole world is made available to 
experience is inexplicable is to make a remark that itself 
illustrates the point it makes (i.e. a remark that is itself 
inexplicable)'. 

Or let us suppose that Ignorance was inexplicable. How 
could a Teacher then expound it to his pupils? If it cannot be 
taught, how could one claim that it was what made empirical 
experience possible? Again, one must say whether it does or 
does not have a beginning. If it had no beginning, it would be 
eternal and so ineradicable, and liberation would be impossible. 
We have already explained how the theory that the Absolute is 
its cause will not do. Even if its cause were other than the 
Self, that cause would have to be (beginningless and so) eter¬ 
nal. As the effect of such a cause would never cease, there 
would again be no possibility of liberation. Perhaps you will 
say that Ignorance is both real and unreal. But then you 
would be confronted by the impossibility of that which was 
real being at the same time unread. One cannot have genuine 
knowledge of contradictories co-existing in the same thing at 
the same time. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.95) 

The true -position of Bhagavatpada Sankara is as follows. Igno- 
ranoe is s-uperimposition and superimposition is the synthesis-- 
ing (the iden-tifying) of the siijeot and the objectj the real 
arid the false. S-uperimposition may appear -to be beginningless 
from the standpoint of natural empirical experience. Butj 
because it is not real^ it can be brought to an end through 
obtaining an effective knowledge of the real in its true -nature. 
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(U) Perhaps you (Advaitin) will say that your doctrine of 
metaphysical. Ignorance must he right as metaphysical Ignorance 
is mentioned in the ancient texts, identified with the Unmani¬ 
fest Principle and the shining Ether. Well, we are quite happy 
that it shoiild be so mentioned. When the matter is properly 
understood, there is no contradiction of our own position. But 
the fact that Ignorance is produced shows that it is real, like 
any other effect, such as a sprout produced from a seed. (Bh. 
B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.95) 

The true -position of Bhagavatpdda Sanhara is as follows. The 
Urmanifest "Principle is not Ignorance in the proper sense of 
the term. But because it is set-up by Ignorance it is some¬ 
times called Ignorance, And it is wrong to speak of things set 
up by Ignorance as real. For they are oust false notions^ like 
shell-silver and the rest. 

Sometimes we speak of Hgnorance* understood as an attribute 
of the mindj like non-discrimination. But then we are speaking 
of something which falls within name and form^ like the Unmani¬ 
fest Principle^ the seed of name and form^ set up by metaphysi¬ 
cal Ignorance proper. Ignorance is indeterminable either as 
the real or as anything different from it^ from the mere fact 
of being falsely imagined in the Selfj like shell-silver, *In- 
expliccble ' means Undeterminable either as the Self or as any¬ 
thing different from it because of being a mere fantasy*. In 
this there is nothing strange, Sri Sankara explicitly denied 
that the Self was characterized by name and form: *Name and 
form are imagined to exist in the Absolute like night and day 
in the sun^ though in reality they are not there* (Taitt,Bh, 
II,viii,S), 

( 5 ) And Ignorance cannot be equated with mere non-perception. 
Since absence of perception is not a positive reality it cannot 
be a cause of bondage. If Ignorance were a non-reality, it 
could no more cause bondage than a flower imagined to be grow¬ 
ing in .the sky could. To speak of a binding force that wets 
\mreal would be a contradiction in terms, like talking of a 
hedter for a fish. So the theory that Ignorance is indetermin¬ 
able breaks down. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p. 96 ) 

(6) Even in the case of those who hold that ‘Ignorance' is a 
technical term used to denote name and form, indeterminability 
cannot be established. 'Determinable* means 'open to explana¬ 
tion*. Words like 'cow* and so on are open to clear explanation 
in grammar. And the things that they stand for, such as the 
objectively existent cows and so on, are regarded as 'explic¬ 
able*. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p. 96 ) 

This passage does nothing to refute Sri Sankara*s position. The 
points to which ^i Sankara holds are: Both manifest and unmani¬ 
fest name and form are indeterminable either as the real or as 
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ccnything diffevents because they cere both mereVy imaginary• 

They are in fact unreal. They are subject to cancellation 
through knowledge. In the last analysis they are non-different 
from the Self in its true nature. 

It is clear that in all this discussion no attention has been 
paid to Ignorance as,conceived by Bhagavatpada Sankara, which 
is the synthesizing of the real and the unreal. We now go on 
to set out Bhaskara's treatment of the theme 'The question of 
where Ignorance has its seat is a hard one to answer on ^rl 
Sankara's principles'. 

(T) Metaphysical Ignorance (as conceived by the Advaitin) can¬ 
not belong to the Absolute. For the nature of the Absolute is 
pure Consciousness and unsxirpassable bliss. Nor can it belong 
to the individual soul. For no individual soul over and above 
the Absolute is admitted to exist, and an imagined soul in the 
form of a reflection is nothing real. And an Ignorance that 
has no seat (no conscious being whose consciousness it obscures) 
belongs to the realm of non-existence. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.U, p.l9) 

(8) Whose is this Ignorance? It does not belong to the indi¬ 
vidual soul. For (on the Advaitin's theory) the soul is not 
real. Nor does it belong to the Lord. For in his case Igno¬ 
rance would be contradictory, since He consists of the light of 
eternal Consciousness. And if He were reduced to the status of 
an ignorant transmigrant, his 'Lordship* would be contradicted. 
For 'Lordship* means being free from the pleasure, pain and 
delusion that arise from the three 'constituents' (guija) of 
Nature, while 'being subject to transmigration* means continuing 
to be affected by them. As it would be contradictory for one 
and the same soul at one and the same time to be the seat of 
subjection to transmigration and freedom from trainsmigration, 
of Ignorance and Enlightenment, of bondage and liberation, one 
of the two must perforce be given up, as either cold or heat 
would have to be. If the Lord is the Lord, He is not subject 
to transmigration; if He were subject to transmigration. He 
would not be the Lord. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iv.21, p.82) 

Here Bhdshara takes no notice of what Sri Sankara says in his 
Commentary to Brahma Sutra about the * Lordship^ of the 

Lord and the * transmigrator ship ^ of the soul being mere notions 
of empirical eo^erience (M,V,45j2), Nor does he take into 
consideration the teaching at Gaudapada Kdrikd 11,32 that the 
notions of bondage and liberation pertain to the practical 
standpoint only^ not to that of ultimate truth (M,V,29jl), 

(9) It is true that when (in §ri §ahkara's Commentary) the 
question is raised 'To whom does Ignorance belong?' the answer 
is given 'It belongs to you who ask*. But that also was a bad 
answer. If he had said 'I am the individual soul, a part of 
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the supreme Self we could have replied, ’All right, you can 
sit quiet*. (Bh.B.S.Bh.IV.i.l, p.219) 

Here the meaning of Bhagavatpdda^s Commentary was not ^properly 
understood. The idea of raising the question *But whose is 
this Ignorance?* was to show that^ on the doctrine that alt is 
one 3 such a question is impossible. If pure unity is known to 
be the truths then (it is seen that) there is in fact no Igno¬ 
rance anywhere for anyone. If it is not knownj then the 
question itself shows that Ignorance belongs to the questioner 
alone. And so the reply to one who answered 'I am the indivi¬ 
dual soul* could only be * Ignorance belongs to you*. 

Raising the question 'Is Ignorance one or many?', Bhaskara 
gives the following reply. 

(10) If Ignorance were a plurality, it would have to be some¬ 
thing real, and that would contradict the theory that it is 
indeterminable either as the reality or as anything else. And 
if it were one, then that would mean that everyone would be 
liberated at the same time. (Bh.B.S.Bh.IV.i.l, p.219) 

Wiat is overlooked here is the fact that the alternative *one 
or many* is only possible in practical experience through Igno¬ 
rance, There is no scope for applying it to Ignorance itself. 

Fault is also found with the doctrine of the cessation of 
Ignorance. 

(11) Ignorance as you (Advaitin) interpret it means vision of 
difference. No one whose body was still being sustained by 
Ignorance (as you claim the body to be) could lose his knowl¬ 
edge of difference, as his eyes and other organs are the cause 
of it, and where the cause is, there the effect is bound to 
follow. And knowledge of difference is required for the 
experience of merit and demerit. How does it help such experi¬ 
ence? By making possible empirical experience with its dis¬ 
tinction of body, organs and objects. Ignorance, desire and 
action affect one another mutually and cause each other to 
continue, like seed and sprout, (if we were to accept your 
theories) the wheel of transmigration would roll on for ever, 
contradicting and cancelling knowledge of non-duality. Libera¬ 
tion would be impossible, as the contradictory forces would be 
too strong for it. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.4, p.20) 

No account is taken here of the passage in Bhagavatpdda* s Com¬ 
mentary where he says * Without self-identification with the 
body and senses^ expressed in feelings of **!** and **mine**^^ there 
can be no empirical knower^ and so the processes of empirical 
knowledge cannot begin* (B,S,Bh,I,i,1^ intro,i cp, M,V,97jlj 
note; UZ^U^ note), If the body and organs had been real^ then 
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being an individual exgevienoing subjeot and exgeTience of 
transmigratory life would have been the result of their work, 
Butj from the higher standpoint of the Witness^ the body and 
organs are not real. Hence Sri Sankara^s Corrmentary saysj *One 
could not conceive of the Self as embodied except through 
Ignorance in the form of false identification with the body* 
(B,S,Bh,I,i,4j M,V,265j3), And again^ once non-duality has 
been realized^ there can no longer be any place for the duality 
of cancelling and cancelled. For the Upanishad saysj * (But 
when all this has become his own Self)y then what could a 
person see and with what?* (Brhad,II,iv,14), These are points 
to which Bhdskara did not pay due attention. 

There is not a trace here in Bhaskara of the doctrines about 
Ignorance we encountered earlier on in dealing with the system 
of Bhart:|^prapahca. There were, for instance, the following 
passages. 'Ignoreince is not being awake to the conviction 
"All this universe is in truth nothing but my own Self"' (M.V. 
82,1); 'On the other hand metaphysical Ignorance has the Self's 
Consciousness for its seat.... It distorts that Consciousness 
and conditions it for erroneous perception' (M.V.83,11); 'Igno¬ 
rance springs up spontaneously here and there in the Self, like 
desert places appearing on the surface of the earth' (M.V.85,3, 
note). So we should assume either that Bhaskara omitted these 
subjects in his Commentary because they had been refuted by 
Sri Sankara and Suresvara, or else that Bhaskara's system was 
different from Bhart^prapanca's on these points. 


131 THE AUTHORITY OF PERCEPTION, ETC., 

AND THE AUTHORITY OF THE VEDA 

Sri Bhagavatpada taught that all commerce between means of 
expe):ience and objects of experience, as well as the action of 
Vemc revelation, took place in the realm of Ignorance. He 
announced this in the words: 'All commerce between the attested 
means of knowledge (perception, inference, revelation, etc.) 
and their objects, whether in the Vedic or secular sphere, pro¬ 
ceeds on the basis of this same mutual superimposition of the 
Self and not-self called Ignorance, as does all Vedic tradi¬ 
tion, whether concerned with injunctions and prohibitions or 
with liberation'(B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.: M.V.23,2). No notice of 
this is taken in the system of Bhaskara. So we should not be 
surprised to find him accepting the Purva Mimaipsa doctrine in 
regard te the operation of the means of knowledge. 

On this topic, Bhagavatpada raises the following hypotheti¬ 
cal objections to his own position. If one accepts absolute 
unity, there cannot be any plurality, and, in that case, how 
can perception and the other means of knowledge operate? How 
could the texts of the Veda containing injunctions and prohibi¬ 
tions in that case be meaningful? And if the words of the 
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Vedlc texts are an illusion, how can they lead to knowledge of 
the Absolute? He answers by saying, 'All empirical experiences 
that occur before one has realized that one's Self is the Abso¬ 
lute are taken as real, like the experiences of a dream before 
awakening' (B.S.Bh.II.1.14; M.V.27,3;48,7;146,6). Bhaskara 
alludes to this in his own Commentary, and then goes on as fol¬ 
lows : 

(l) On this we would make the following observations. An 
expleination has been given of the phrase 'The truth is, it is 
only clay* (Chand.VI.i,4). Now, if the universe of plurality 
were unreal, clay also would have to be unreal, as it is part 
of that universe. But how can unreality be established? Not 
by perception and inference. For they are just what determine 
this whole universe as real. Nor can we say .that there is here 
a cancelling-cognition that reveals a defect in the means of 
knowledge leading to error. For all living creatures that in¬ 
habit the world share knowledge of the five elements from which 
it is composed. And so distinctions are a fact, and empirical 
experience based on them is true. One may very well take it 
that a cognition which ultimately turns out to have been false 
retains its validity as long as no cancelling-cogntion arises, 
as may occur when one re-orientates oneself after losing one's 
sense of direction; but if it meets with a cancelling-cognition 
it is nullified. 

But, you will say, will not Ignorance in association with 
the individual subject (reading pramatyvad) be present as a 
defect here also? The experience of distinctions by individual 
subjects associated with Ignorance would then be false like the 
double-vision of the moon. Our reply to this is that, in re¬ 
futing an opponent, a disputant should avoid arguments that 
undermine his own position. And this argument certainly under¬ 
mines yo\ir (Advaitin's) own doctrine. If the knowledge of 
difference that comes to the individual knowing subject who is 
afflicted with Ignorance is false because of that affliction, 
his knowledge of the non-dual Absolute will be equally false 
for the same reason.... 

Do you claim that there is a cancelling-cognition that con¬ 
tradicts our knowledge of the world? If so, you yoiirself have 
already tau^t that the cancelling-cognition itself must have 
causal factors vitiated by the defect of Ignorance. As this 
situation would hold throu^out, the whole basis for proving 
falsity woiild be undermined. And again, we challenge you with 
this further inference. Knowledge of the Absolute must be 
false, because it is knowledge,like knowledge of plurality. 

(Moreover, there is no universal rule that falsity only 
results from a cancelling-cognition.) For all dream-experience 
is false (even before it is cancelled by waking), because there 
is a defect in the appauratus of knowledge, just as in dreamless 
sleep. And one who, afflicted with the disease of double¬ 
vision, lives his whole life in the primaeval forests (and so 
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never has a chance to he told that there is only one moon and 
so to have a cancelling-cognition and know better) — such a 
person continues indefinitely to have false knowledge of two 
moons. Such people supply examples of error where there is no 
cancelling-cognition. 

And finally, there is no example of knowledge of the read 
arising from something which was itself unreal (as your doc¬ 
trine would require). (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.9^) 

Here it is clear that it is the doctrine of error adopted in 
the Pahcapadika that is singled out for criticism, the doctrine 
according to which error arises from a threefold cause, includ¬ 
ing a defect (cp. M.V.138, esp.138,4, note). The doctrine of 
the revered Commentator ^rl Sankara that all the play of the 
empirical means of knowledge rests on metaphysical Ignorance 
has simply been left out of consideration. The revered Commen¬ 
tator does not establish falsity with the help of perception 
and the other empirical means of knowledge, so it would have 
been irrelevant to have criticized his doctrine by pointing out 
that these means of knowledge were afflicted with defects. His 
own view is that it is only the final direct metaphysical 
intuition that reveals (read avadhara^enalva?) the falsity of 
all es^erience that comes through the empirical means of knowl¬ 
edge (cp. M.V.48,7). 

Nor is there any force in the inference purporting to show 
that (on ^rl Sankara's principles) knowledge of the Absolute 
would be false. Since all means of knowledge fall within the 
universe of plurality, when knowledge of the Absolute has 
arisen from the Veda, no further knowledge is required. The 
revered Commentator said, 'And this is the final means of 
knowledge, which reveals that the Self alone exists. After 
that, nothing further is required'. And he adds: 'Nor can it 
be said that this Immediate intuition is either useless or 
erroneous. For it is seen to bring metaphysical Ignorance to 
an end, and there is no other knowledge that could cancel this 
Intuition. But before this immediate intuition of the unity 
and sole existence of the Self, all practical experience of 
the true and the false holds, both within the secular and the 
Vedic spheres' (B.S.Bh.II.1.14). 

(2) As for the doctrine that perception and the other empiri¬ 
cal means of knowledge cannot be false in themselves, but may 
be shown to be false from another standpoint — we sho\ild like 
to be told on the basis of what distinction this claim is made. 
Perhaps you will say that it is always the case, as illustrated 
by dreams and so on, that falsity is detected, not. from the 
false cognition itself, but from some other source. For in¬ 
stance, one does not apprehend the falsity of the false cogni¬ 
tion of silver throxigh the silver-cognition itself. On this 
view, irrefutable Vedic revelation is supposed to show that 
perception and the other empiriceil means of knowledge are 
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always false and never true. This doctrine, however, would 
jetison the whole account of the validity of perception, given 
in the opening section of the Brahma Sutras in order to estab¬ 
lish the validity of the injunctions of the Veda. And_^that 
account (is not to be taken lightly as it) stems from Acarya 
Upavar§a, the founder of the tradition. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.ii.29, 
P.12U) 

Here one does not quite know what opponent is being refuted. It 
is clea^ that on the doctrine of ^rl Bhagavatpada, the uncon¬ 
tradicted validity of perception and the other empirical means 
of knolrledge continues uncancelled until the role of being an 
individual subject is cut short by the intervention of the 
metaphysical texts of the Upanishads. Indeed, these two 
ancient verses from some knower of the Absolute are quoted on 
this subject by the revered Commentator at the end of his 
Commentary on Brahma Sutra 1.1.4. 

(3) The Self is only an individual knowing subject before the 
attainment of direct knowledge of that Self which the Upani¬ 
shads say has to be investigated. When the true nature of the 
individual knowing subject has been thoroughly investigated, 
then it is found to be (the supreme Self) free from sin and 
other defects. Just as the notion of the identity of the Self 
with the body is imagined at first to hold as valid, so are all 
the means of knowledge found in worldly experience (including 
the Veda) imagined to hold as valid until the Self has been 
realized. (Old verses quoted at the end of B.S.Bh.I.i.U; cp. 
M.V,28,10;165,6) 

It is clear that Bhaskara rejects the view that the Veda can 
only give its teaching in the context of metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance, and thinks that the validity of the Veda should only be 
defended according to the arguments of the Purva MImaipsa. This 
emerges at different points in his Commentary. 

{k) Because the Absolute can only be known through Vedic 
revelation, the Teacher Badarayana goes on to expound the defi¬ 
nition of it that is found there. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.2, intro., p.8) 

(5) When the Sutra says 'The Absolute has the Veda for its 
womb *, the meaning is that the Veda is the authoritative means 
of knowledge by which it is known. 'Being the womb of the 
Absolute' means'being that by which the Absolute is known', in 
the sense of being the authoritative means of knowledge in 
regard to it. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.3» p.9) 

This is a refutation of the doctrine that the Self is the 
object of a Vedic injunction (niyoga) in the sense that there 
is something that has to be done before it can be known^ namely 
the active elimination of the universe. And Bhaskara goes on 
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to refute the notion that knowledge of the Self can be the sub¬ 
ject of an injunction at all, using the argument that the forms 
assumed by knowledge are not conditioned by the will of man 
(but by the foim of the reality known). Here he follows the 
line of argument already laid down by Bhagavatpdda Sankara, 

(6) And if it were maintained, through a complete misconcep¬ 
tion, that the Vedic texts are always and everywhere concerned 
with tasks to be done, that would make it impossible to estab¬ 
lish the existence and true nature of the omnipotent Lord. For 
we have the text: 'The texts of the Veda are divided into three 
categories — injunctions, explanatory passages and hymns. If 
the Veda were exclusively concerned with enjoining things to be 
done, it would not be an authority for declaring what truly 
exists'.... Therefore anyone who believes in the existence of 
God must infallibly admit that there are certain texts concerned 
with declaring what truly exists. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.U, p.l5).» 

(T) Nature does not depend on any of its own modifications, 
since it is self-existent and complete in itself, but the modi¬ 
fications depend on Nature, as they are not self-existent and 
complete in themselves. In the same way, the ritualistic sec¬ 
tion of the Veda does not depend on the knowledge-section. But 
the knowledge-section depends on the ritualistic section, since 
the Upanishads (e.g. Byhad.IV.iv.22, M.V.53,T;559l) themselves 
teach that the obligatory daily ritual is required for libera¬ 
tion in co-operation with knowledge. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.U, p.l6) 

(8) Some teach that action performed on its own and unaccom¬ 
panied by knowledge or meditation is only for the preparation 
of the student and is not part of the teaching given at the 
highest level. But this is only a wild personal fancy. (Bh. 
B.S.Bh.I.i.U, p.l6) 

Bhdskara has explained what he means earlier, in his Commentary 
to B,S, He said there: 'The word "then” (in the Sutra 

"Then, therefore, the enquiry into the Absolute") refers to the 
moment when one has fulfilled one's debts to the gods and 
other beings, and has cleansed oneself of one's sins through 
attaining wisdom,,, ', The idea is that some held the doctrine 
that a person renders himself fit for the teaching given at the 
highest level, namely 'The Self has to be seen,,, ', through 
action, 

(9) And there is no objection to holding that the Veda, too, 
proceeds directly from the Absolute, and that it is’through the 
Absolute that the Veda manifests in the mind of Prajapati at 
the beginning of the world-period. And since the supreme Self 
is eternal, the eternality of the Veda is all the more certain 
as it is identical with the supreme Self. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iii,30, 
p.65) 
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It does not occur to Bhdshara here to ask himself .whether^ for 
one who holds that creation is (perfectly real and yet only) 
the manifestation of the already existent^ it would not follow 
from this principle that everything would have to be eternal, 

(lO) On this point the Mimaqisakas (who reject the doctrine of 
world-periods) raise an objection. How could any person learn 
the Veda (at the beginning of a world-period) when there woxold 
be no tradition for teaching it? And if the Veda were due to 
the intelligence of one person, it would be the creation of 
that individual, and so not eternal. To this we reply as fol¬ 
lows. On certain points about the Veda you and I both agree. 

We agree that, as demonstrated in the first section of your 
Sastra (Sahara, P.M.S.Bh.I.i.5)> the Veda is authoritative-, 
because the connection between words and their meanings is 
eternal, because tradition does not tell us of any individual 
human author of the Veda (Sabara,I.i.2T-32), because it is not 
declared to have a mere auxiliary function like the fore¬ 
sacrifices (prayaga) and because it reveals matters not known 
from any other- source. And we have also explained how all 
evidence is authoritative on the nature of that for which it 
is the sole evidence. And just as you affirm the existence of 
heaven on this authority, so do I, on the same authority, 
affirm that the supreme Self is omniscient and omnipotent and 
the cause of the (repeated) creation, maintenance and with¬ 
drawal of the world. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iii.30, p. 65 ) 

One should notice that on one point (that of the ultimate 
reason for the authoritativeness of the upanishadic teaching) 
Bhdskara tcikes no notice of the reasoning given by Sri Sankara, 
What the tatter said was: 'Since the results of rituals^ 
results like heaven and so on^ are not a matter of immediate 
esperience^ there is always the doubt "Will they actually come 
or not?" But the reward of knowledge of the Absolute is 
immediately evident^ for the Veda speaks of "the Absolute which 
is immediately and directly evident" (Brhad,III,iv.l) and 
teaches "That thou art" as an already accomplished fact' (B,S, 
Bh,III,iii,32j cp, M,V,7Sj7), 


162 THE RELATION OF VEDIC 
REVELATION AND REASON 

In/Bhaskara's Commentary, the independent character of the 
authority of the Veda is safeguarded by assigning reason a 
position defined in the following terms. 

( 1 ) Therefore, the conditions governing bondage and liberation 
have to be enunciated on the authority of the Veda. They can¬ 
not be stated on the basis of mere logical reasoning, as the 
latter has no sure footing anywhere. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.4, p.l9) 
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(2) The supreme Lord is omnipotent. He is therefore able to 
create special forms for the benefit of his devotees. Are 
these forms illusory? No, they are not, we reply. They are 
perfectly real. For the Veda reports things as they truly are. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.20, p.29) 

Bhagavatpdda accepted the principte that the Veda was a source 
of knowledge in the sense that (2) It could convey knowledge 
(useful at its level) until the rise of immediate intuition 
and (2) It was not without a (divine) author. But the prin¬ 
ciple appealed to here by Bhdskaraj namely^ ^Whatever the Veda 
teaches is an ultimate fact*^ is wrong (because the Veda 
teaches many things by way of false attribution followed by 
later retraction), 

(3) Here you might object, 'How can there be two experiencers 
in one body? By what right do you bring in a contradiction 
and say this? The Veda says "There is no other seer... but He" 
(Brhad.III.vii.23) and denies that there is any other seer 
apart from the Inner Ruler now under discussion'. To this we 
reply as follows. We have already explained how this very text 
brings out the distinction with the phrase 'He who, dwelling in 
the body,...' (Byhad. ,Madhyandina version,III.vii.22). Do you 
not see the point? This text cannot be just passed over as if 
it were a mere casual word of greeting, as it is just as 
authoritative as the text 'There is no other seer... but He'. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.I.ii.20, p.U5; cp. M.V.170,13 and note) 

Here Bhdskara interprets the text *This is your Selfj^ the 
Inner Ruler^ the immortal' as if it was expounding distina- ^ 
tionSy although its real purpose is to teach that the Self is 
the one reality present within all, 

(U) One can accept as true that part of the teaching (of the 
Yoga School) that can be used as a means to help arrive at 
true vision, because it agrees with Vedic teaching. But the 
part that does not agree must be wrong, as mere humans are 
quite capable of expounding things as other than they are. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.3, p.89) 

There is a point here that Bhdskara does not consider. Could 
it be the case that disputants of all schools express their 
agreement with the Veda in that part of its teaching that 
agrees with their own^ but are not able to refute the part 
that does not agree by mere logical argumentation? 

(5) As for what was said to the effect that the Veda itself 
teaches that .logical reasoning must be bro\ight in when it says 
'the Self should be pondered over', this does not mean that 
the Veda recognizes empty hypothetical reasoning. It only 
admits reasoning in conformity with Vedic teaching, conducted 
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in order to demonstrate its validity. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.6, p.90) 

A question that Bhdshara does not here consider is: ^Where disr- 
putants are not agreed about what kind of logical arguments 
should be used to support the Veda^ how can one arrive at a 
decision?* (Contrast Sri Sankara’s attitude^ explained at M,V, 
31^12^ note, T,N,) 

(6) In regard to something that is completely beyond the range 
of the senses, logical argxmientation cannot establish whether 
it is either the same as or different from anything else. 
Therefore (in this context) no one can prove their point by 
logic. Therefore the principle stands that it is only on the 
basis of the Veda that one can establish the true nature of 
the cause of the world. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.ll, p.92) 

Bhdskara does not here explain how all disputants are to be 
brought to agree over this point, 

(7) By the word 'etcetera' the author of the Sutras means 
that, because the piling up of examples and counter-examples 
is endless, reason can neither refute anything established by 
Vedic revelation nor subtract from it, nor add to it. (Bh.B.S. 
Bh.II.i.25, p.lOU) 

\fhat Bhdskara does not say is whether or not that which is 
established by Vedic revelation has to culminate in immediate 
experience. 

Though Bhaskar'd, as well as ^ri Sankara (cp. M.V.169,6), is 
capable, on occasion, of appealing to the principle 'Not even 
a hundred texts can alter a perceived fact' (Bh.B.S.Bh. 
IV.iv.22), nevertheless it is clear that his general principle 
is that a thing should always be described as it is given in 
the Veda (i.e. without sufficiently allowing for the degree to 
which the Veda resorts to figurative usage and provisional 
teaching). What 1-s more, though he uses dialectic to reveal 
the flaws in the theories of his opponents, his* usual procedure 
for defending his own doctrines against the objections brought 
by his opponents is merely to hurl Vedic quotations at them 
as if they were divinely guided missiles. It is a pity that a 
number of the later Vedantins followed him in this method of 
argumentation. 


163 THE PRIME IMPORTANCE OF 

THE CAUSE-EFFECT RELATION 
IN THE SYSTEM OF BHSSKARA 

In Bhaskara's system the world is a real transformation of the 
Absolute. Hence the importance attached to the cause-effect 
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relation. In his Commentary on the first Sutra we find the 
following. 

(l) The existence of the Absolute is generally accepted be¬ 
cause it is known on the authority of Vedic revelation. It is 
taught to have been the cause of the world in the words 'Being 
only, my dear one, was all this in the beginning, one only, 
without a second' (Chand.VI.ii.l).. We know it also from the 
etymology of the word Brahman. Brahman (the Absolute) comes 
from the root byh meaning 'to expand'. That beyond which there 
is nothing greater, the Absolute, must be the root cause of 
all, as there is no other alternative. The term 'the Absolute' 
is only applied to the form that the Absolute assumes as an 
effect, namely the world of plurality, in a fig\irative sense, 
as we might speak of a keen student in a figurative way and 
say 'The little fellow is fire'. 

But if the existence of the Absolute is generally accepted, 
what is the need for enquiring into it through the Vedantic 
discipline? The piarpose is to put an end to all disagreement 
about its particular nature. Some (the Sahkhyas) say that the 
cause of the world is Nature (prak^iii) with its three constit¬ 
uents (guna). Others (the Vai^esikas, etc.) claim to establish 
the existence of minute, separate atoms as the material cause 
of the world. So an enquiry into the Absolute is opened. 

And the Absolute has three conditions — its condition as 
cause, its condition as effect and its condition as the indivi¬ 
dual soul. The enquiry into the Absolute here ordained embraces 
all phases of the Absolute without distinction. For no dis¬ 
tinctions of meaning in the term 'the Absolute' are implied 
when the Veda says 'Verily, all is the Absolute' (Mxin^.II.ii. 
12). (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.l, p.7-8) 

Where Bhaskara says that it is generally known from the Veda 
that the Absolute is the true Self of all, but that an enquiry 
has to be begun because there is disagreement over its parti¬ 
cular nature — there he is following ^ri Bhagavatpada. But 
one will only do justice to the meaning of the Veda if one 
thinks 'One must enquire into the Absolute without any presup¬ 
positions about its being a cause or not being a cause*. The 
Sutra 'That from which proceed the origination, maintenance and 
dissolution of the world' (B.S. 1.1.2) is not intended to teach 
that the Absolute is the cause of the world. It is intended as 
an indirect indication of the nature of the Absolute. 

In this connection, to say that an enquiry into the Absolute 
is instituted in the Brahma Sutras because philosophers are 
seen to disagree about the cause of the world does not appear 
to be correct. For it suggests that the purpose of the Vedanta 
is to enquire into the nature of the cause of the world and 
declare that it is the Absolute; whereas the real intention is 
to institute an enquiry into the true nature of the Absolute, 
familiar already in a general way. Even if we conceded for 
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argument's sake that the purpose of the Veda was enquiry into 
the Absolute as cause, it would still not be right to claim 
that the Absolute had three conditions (its conditions as cause, 
as effect, i.e. as world, and as soul), but that an enquiry was 
ordained which embraced all phases of the Absolute without 
distinction. For (on BhSskara's own showing) the enquiry 
into the Absolute is only Instituted to put an end to dissent 
about the cause of the world (but not to argue about its nature 
as effect or as soul). 


164 THE TREATMENT OF 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 

The theory advanced by BhSskara is that cause and effect are 
equally real, and that they are both different and also non- 
different from one another. 

(1) The VaiSefikas hold that cause and effect are totally 
different, that the cause is the lump of clay and that it is 
perceived as different from the clay dish and other effects. 

And the effect is a vessel for carrying water, or whatever else 
it may be, but not the original Iximp of clay. So the two are 
different. And an effect that was formerly non-existent is 
brought into existence. It is to refute this view that Sutra 
II.i.l4 (cp. M.V.i6U,2, ad init.) is given. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, 
p.93) . 

Eere the refutation of the Vai^eqihas Would he out of context. 

On the author*8 own view, the first section of the- second Book 
of the Sutras (B,S. ff,) was concerned^ only with refuting 

the idea that the Vedanta lay in contradiction with Smrti (Bh. 
B,S,Bh,II,i,U p.87), 

(2) The author of the Sutras says, 'It (the world as effect) 
is non-different from that (the Absolute), as we know from such 
texts as "a suggestion of speech" (CJhand.VI.i.i*) and others'.- 
The author of the Sutras has made the claim that throu^ knowl¬ 
edge of the one all is known. Now he brings in an example to 
substantiate his claim. 'Just as, my dear one, all that is 
made of clay is known from one lump of clay, so it follows that 
a modification is a name, a suggestion of speech. The truth 
is, it is all clay* {ibid,). That passage is what the author 
of the Sutras had in mind. Both the modification and the name 
are suggestions- of the organ of speech. That .which is named 
can very well be referred to as a modification. Speech embraces 
both the name and the thing named, as when we say 'Use the pot 
to bring the water'. 

I3ie explemation why we say of the pot 'It is made of clay' 
is as follows. Somebody might claim;that if the effect were a 
reality able to serve as a stimulus for empirical experience. 
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the effect coiild not be non-different from its material cause. 

To dispel that idea, the Upanishad says, 'The truth is, it is 
only clay'. It is the material cause which, in the form of 
the effect,still stands as the pot. For the pot is always 
apprehended in association with the clay, throughout past, 
present and future. The effect is dependent on the material 
cause. It is never apprehended in separation from it in space 
or time, in the way that a horse and a buffalo are apprehended 
separately. The effect is only a particular state of the 
material cause, different and yet not different. And because 
it is transient like shell-silver, it is referred to aS 'un¬ 
real' and 'ephemeral'. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.93) 

How he can (on his own ^principles) say that the effect is 
^false like shell-silver^ is not clear, 

( 3 ) The Upanishad later says 'The "firehood" of fire has dis¬ 
appeared' (Chand.VI.iv.l). It means that the effect is later 
(after analysis into its component elements, cp. M.V.33,2) 
seen as the cause and as nothing over and above the cause. It 
disappears into its own material cause. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, 

p.93) 

(U) When the author of the Sutras mentioned 'and other' texts, 
he meant texts like 'This whole world has this for its Self. 

That is the real. That is the Self. That thou art' (Chand. 
VI.viii.T). (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.93) 

( 5 ) And there is another text which shows that the world con¬ 
ceived as separate from the Self is real: 'His name is "real¬ 
ity of the real" .The cosmic vital energy is the real. He is 
the reality of the vital energy' (BThad.II.iii. 6 ). If it had 
been intended to say that the world was unreal, the text would 
have said 'The vital energy is the unreal'. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, 

p.93) 

Here it is not clear why the effect is taken to be both differ¬ 
ent and non-different from the cause. It is true that, in the 
example quoted from the Upanishads, the clay is provisionally 
accepted as real in deference to perception. But one must take 
note of the force of the word 'only* in the phrase 'the truth 
is, it is only clay*. It would not make sense if the effect 
were taken as real. 

Again, in the treatment of 'threefolding', if it had been 
meant that the effect, which (after dissolution) is 'seen as 
the cause' and 'not seen as anything over and above the cause', 
was nevertheless real in its own form, then why does the text 
speak repeatedly of fire and the*sun and other entitles losing 
their 'firehood' and 'sunhood' and disappearing? And why does 
it affirm that only the three basic elements that compose the 
world are real, in the words 'The truth is, "there are only the 
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three elements'" (Chandogya Vl.iv.l, etc.)?People would not 
initially doubt the reality of the pot, cited in the example, 
or of earthly fire, the sun and the rest, which it is cited to 
illustrate, since modifications of the elements and their 
names are the very basis on which empirical experience rests. 

It is the sole reality of the cause that is repeatedly empha¬ 
sized by reiterating the words 'a modification is a name, a 
suggestion of speech*. For no one denies or doubts that an 
external object, such as a pot, referred to by the organ of 
speech, is a fit object for empirical experience through that 
organ, or that its name is a fit object either. So*it is not 
this that the Upanishad is teaching by its repeated affirma¬ 
tion. What it is doing is to teach (from the standpoint of 
metaphysical truth) the sole reality of the cause, and to 
emphasize by repetition that the effect is a mere suggestion 
of speech, a mere external appearance and name. And it seems 
that this cannot be properly explained on the theory of those 
who hold that the effect is real. 

Bhaskara says of the effect, 'It is different and yet not 
different (from the cause). And because it is transient like 
shell-silver, it is referred to as "unreal" and "ephemeral"'. 
Does he only mean by this that the effect is transient because 
it comes and goes? Or does he mean that it is literally unreal, 
a mere piece of fantasy, like shell-silver? This point needs 
to be explained. 

In the ensuing part of the Upanishad the word 'false* (an]|^ 
is used, both in the example and the thing illustrated, to 
mean the opposite of 'true'. 'If (in trial by ordeal) a person 
has committed the crime, he will have made himself false. Given 
to falsity, enshrouded in falsity, he will take up the searing 
heated axe and be branded and then executed. But if he did 
not do it, then he will have made himself true. Given to 
truth, enshrouded in (and protected by) truth, he will take up 
the searing heated axe and not be branded, and then he will be 
released* (Chand.VI.xvi.1-2). The text goes on, 'Just as such 
a person would not be branded, so this whole world has this 
(the Self) for its Self. That is the true/real (satya)'. The 
word 'satya' (true/real) occurs in the account both of the 
.illustration and the thing illustrated. We hear (in the ex¬ 
ample) 'Given to truth... he is released', and in the thing 
illustrated (there is the idea) 'Convinced that the Absolute 
alone is real, one is released'. 

It seems, therefore, that the only interpretation that 
really agrees with the intentions of the author of the Sutra 
is that of Bhagavatpada Sankara. The latter interprets the 
Sutra as following the principle of false attribution followed 
by subsequent retraction. The effect is superimposed onto the 
material cause like shell-silver onto the shell; it is merely 
suggested by speech to appear as 'pot' or 'cup' (when the 
reality is only the clay). Nothing else apart from the mate¬ 
rial cause exists. That was the view with which the author of 
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the Sutras was siding when he said, 'It (the effect) is non- 
different from that (the cause)' (B.S. II.i.l4). Otherwise he 
would have had to have said, 'It (the effect) is not non- 
different from the cause'. 

We have, also, the claim that another upanishadic text 
(B]|;had. II. iii .6) teaches that the cosmic vital energy is real 
in the words, 'His name is "reality of the real". The cosmic 
vital energy is the real. He is the reality of the cosmic 
vital energy'. That claim was wrong. For where a point made 
in a Vedic text is the main topic of the passage in which it 
occurs, it cannot be effectively contradicted by a different 
point made in another passage, where the latter point is not 
the main topic of the passage in which it occurs, but only 
something incidental. The passage containing the phrase 'a 
suggestion of speech' is one which repeatedly affirms that all 
modifications are mere names and that only the material cause 
is real. The phrase 'The cosmic vital energy is real', on the 
other hand, is a mere incidental remark made in conformity 
with general worldly opinion. The purpose of the passage in 
which it occurred was to proclaim 'He is the reality of the 
vital energy'. And the 'reality' of the vital energy only 
meant its reality from the empirical standpoint. It appears 
to be real. But the truth is proclaimed in the text 'neither 
this nor that'. Only the Self is real. And that is why the 
Self is referred to as 'the reality of the real' (Bi^had.!!. 
ili.6). 'The reality of the real' is a figurative expression 
like 'The iron scorches through the heat of the fire' (in which 
it is not literally meant that the iron has any power to scorch 
at all; it is only the fire in the iron that actually does the 
scorching, the iron being simply a vehicle for that fire; but 
we accept the appearance that the iron does the burning for 
purposes of ordinary speech). And so we have shown that this 
text does not contradict the unreality of the world. 


165 REFUTATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE UNREALITY OF THE EFFECT 

We have already, on the occasion of examining the validity of 
perception and the other means of empirical knowledge at M.V. 
161,1 above, given a bird's-eye view of the way in which 
Bhaskara's Commentary refutes the view that plurality is an 
illusion. Bhaskara also argues in the following way that Vedic 
revelation, too, shows that there is nothing to prove the 
falsity of the world. 

(l) It is said that the fact that the universe is an illusion 
emerges from Vedic revelation. But that is incorrect. If all 
knowledge that arose from hearing were an illusion (as such a 
theory would imply), then texts like 'That thou art', which are 
composed of spoken syllables, wo\ald simply not exist. And then 
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what woxild there be to show that the world was illiisory? (Bh. 
B.S,Bh.II,i,lU, p.95) 

(2) Because the phrase ’There is no plurality here’ (Ka-fha II• 
i,ll) includes the word ’here’, the view that it means that 
there is no plurality in the Absolute in its true nature as 
cause stands. But there is no contradiction if we affirm that 
there is plurality in the effect during the world-periods when 
the world is manifest, {ibid,) 

(3) The phrase ’This Self is "neither this nor that"’simply 
states the true nature of the Self to the exclusion of the 
body and other elements of the not-self (where the not-self is 
disregarded but not rejected as unreal), {ibid,) 

(U) In the phrase ’For where there is an appearance of dual¬ 
ity’ (Byhad.II.iv.lU), the words ’an appearance of’ (expressed 
in Sanskrit by the one word ’iva’) are meaningless. It is as 
when we say ’It has an appearance of being spread out’ (mean¬ 
ing ’it is spread out’). Or the word ’iva’ may be being used 
for precise determination (to mean ’precisely where there is 
duality’), as when we say ’precisely like a horse’ (yathasva 
iva). Or it may mean (not toteuL negation but) similarity, as 
when we say, in the case of fire burning with damp fuel, ’The 
smoke eind sparks are like the* fire’ (so that ’where there is 
an appearance of duality’ coxild mean ’Where there is a manifes¬ 
tation which is not unreal but which appears to imply strict 
du€Llity without actueilly doing so, there being a hidden element 
of unity’). In the state of the Absolute where there are 
various modifications, there a subject who is one perceives an 
object which is another. The following text ’But where every¬ 
thing has become his own Self, then by what power could he see 
what object?’ (Byhad.IV.v.l5, modified) denies that there is 
knowledge of objects when the Absolute has been realized in 
its causal form. In this way there are no contradictions. 
{ibid,) 

It is an agreed point in Vedanta that everywhere in duality 
there is a distinction between true and false. From perversity, 
the distinction is sometimes wrongly drawn. But if both the 
knowledge that comes through the ear and the words of such 
texts as 'That thou art* were illusory, how could the ear and 
the mouth be real, so that the speaker could pronounce the text 
and the hearer hear it and understand its meaning? What could 
then be proved to be true or proved to be false? What could 
be effectively negated? On this point one should consider the 
following saying of an expert: ’False imagination might be 
brought to an end if anyone had really imagined it. This doc¬ 
trine (that things are imagined) is for the sake of teaching 
(those in Ignorance). When the truth is known, there is no 
duality’ (G.K. 1.18). 
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Thus a distinction between truth and falsity only obtains 
before the attainment of the direct knowledge *A11 this is the 
Absolute alone*. As the revered Commentator put it: *Thus all 
worldly experience and Vedic teaching holds good before one 
realizes that one's true Self is the Absolute' (B.S.Bh.II.i.l4, 
cp. M.V.48,7). On this point, we take up the study of the 
texts quoted by Bhaskara to show how incorrect his explanation 
of them was. 

(1) *There is no 'plurality here* (Katha II.iAl): This 
text declares that there is no plurality in the Absolute as 
such\ it does not say 'in the Absolute as cause'. For attri¬ 
buting cause and effect to the Absolute does not fit in with 
the context. In the previous Book (valli) the Upanishad had 
said that a person can become immortal through knowledge of 
the Self as the Absolute, free from all attributes of the uni¬ 
verse of plurality, in the words: 'One who discerns that is 
freed from the jaws of death. It is without sound, impalpable, 
without form or colour, undecaying, without taste, without 
odour, constant and eternal; it is beginningless and endless, 
firm-fixed, beyond the Great Principle (mahat)' (Kafha I.ill. 

15). In the present (second) Book, the same principle is 
described in pluralistic form to bring out how the Self does 
not shine forth if it is only described in pluralistic form. 

The verse under discussion itself decries vision of the Self 
in the midst of plurality — 'He goes from death to death who 
sees the appearance of plurality here' (Ka^ha Il.i.ll). It is 
not in the Absolute as cause that plurality might be found and 
therefore require to be decried. Therefore the correct view 
is: 'What the text negates is the plurality set up by Igno¬ 
rance '. 

(2) *This Self is "neither this nor that"* (Brhad.II,iii.6j 
etc,): This phrase occurs several times in the B^’hadarai^yaka. 
It is always 'the Self that is so described, as in 'And so 
there is the teaching "neither this nor that'" (B^had.II.iii.6). 

In the first section of the third Book of the Upanishad the 
elements are described, beginning with earth and ending with 
the ether, with each succeeding element pervaded by the earlier 
ones and being presided over by such and such a deity. The 
penultimate text of this third Book (B^had.Ill.ix,26) begins 
with the question 'On what are you and your body supported?' 

And the answer given is 'on the vital energy'. The text then 
goes on to mention a series of forms of the vital energy, such 
as the out-breath (prai^a) and the down-breath (apana), affirm¬ 
ing that each is supported on the next in the series. The 
body and other components of the individual soul are not here 
mentioned or considered. At B^hadaraijiyaka IV.ii,2 there is 
first a consideration of the vital energies of Valsvanara and 
Taijasa, beginning with the words *Hls name is Indha' , Later 
comes the text, 'This Self is "neither this nor that'", from 
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which we conclude that Vaisvanara and other states are denied 
of the Self. Then again in the fourth section of the fourth 
Book the text speaks successively of the man of worldly desires 
being bound in transmigration, and of the one who wants the 
Self and gives up all other desires and obtains liberation, 
while the passage concludes with the teaching about the Self as 
'neither this nor that' (Bi^^had.IV.iv.22) . In neither of these 
passages is anything found to suggest the discrimination of 
the Self from the body and other components of the individual 
personality. 

Or consider the 'Maitreyi Brahma^a' section of the Bifhad- 
ara^yaka. There we have various successive teachings. There is 
the teaching about universals and particulars, illustrated by 
the sound of the drum and other examples (B^’had,IV.v.8, cp. 
M.V.37). There is the teaching about the rise of the universe 
of name and form from the Self and its dissolution in the Self, 
illustrated by the examples of the smoky fire, and the sea as 
the goal of all waters (B]rhad.IV.v. 11,12) . And finally, having 
described the two kinds of vision, vision of duality and vision 
of non-duality, the text says, 'This Self is "neither this nor 
that'" (Bifhad,IV.V.15) . Here one can only say that, throughout 
all this, whatever was first attributed to the Self as a means 
to make it accessible to the mind is later denied of it from 
the standpoint of final truth. For the whole enterprise is 
intended to bring out in the end how there is no plurality in 
the Self. Nowhere does one find the attempt (spoken of by 
Bhaskara) to see the Self through disregarding the body and 
other elements of the not-self. For the Self cannot be known 
as an object in its true form. Therefore, it appears to us 
correct to conclude that the universe of plurality here negated 
is an illusory one. 

(3) ^Wheve one sees the appearance of dmlity^ there a sub¬ 
ject who is one perceives an object which is another.... But 
where alt this has become his Self... ' (Brhad.IV.v.15) : Here 
Bhaskara spoke of the phrase 'the appearance of in 'the ap¬ 
pearance of duality' as either having no meaning, or else as 
having the meaning of precise determination, or else as expres¬ 
sing the idea of similarity. There is not the slightest foun¬ 
dation for any of these interpretations. Earlier in the 
Maitreyi Brahma^a (B^'had,IV.v.l ff.) there has already been the 
account of the Self as the cause of the origination, mainten¬ 
ance and dissolution of the world (B^-had, IV,v, 11-12) . Then the 
Self has been spoken of as a mass of Consciousness, but as 
appearing to acquire differentiated consciousness through asso¬ 
ciation with the body and organs composed of the elements, and 
finally as ascending from the elements and then no longer 
enjoying individualized consciousness, as expressed in the text 
'There is no particularized consciousness after leaving the 
body' (B^*had.IV.v,13). And so, wliere there is the appearance 
of duality, there it is as if the Self were confined within 
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(a solid, limited shape, like) a lump of salt (before it is 
dissolved in water). There we find particularized conscious¬ 
ness, and the perception of an object, which is one thing, by 
a subject, who is another. But one does not find this in Non¬ 
duality, our true essence. This is the right way to interpret 
the teaching of ^ri Yajnavalkya. This is shown by the text 
which limits reality to the Self. *But where all this has be¬ 
come for him the Self alone' (B:rhad, IV.v.l5) . The restriction 
* alone’ negates every state of duality; the force of ’iva’ in 
this passage (translated above as ’the appearance of’) is to 
reject a wrong view previously held. There is no text in the 
Upanishad about a person realizing the Absolute in its causal 
form (as taught by Bhaskara, M.V.165,4 ad fin,), 

Bhaskara Acarya further expresses himself on this topic as 
follows. 

( 5 ) Nor is it possible to suppose that the universe can be 
false or real, according to whether it is thought of in rela¬ 
tion to this or that individual person — for example, to 
suppose that it was false for seekers of liberation but real 
for others. For you cannot say that a colour is unreal if 
thought of in relation to a blind man and real if thought of 
in relation to others. For objects do not correspond 
to the nature of the human beings observing them, that the 
answer to the question whether they were real or unreal should 
depend on the condition of their observers.... 

And again, there are the lines; *How could one possibly ac¬ 
cept the statement "The universe existed when he was ignorant, 
but now that he has become enlightened it no longer exists"? 

It would never be correct to say "A double-moon existed before, 
but it no longer exists now". But on the theory that we are 
combating (i.e. the Advaitin*s theory) perception and the other 
means of empirical knowledge are placed on the same level as 
the illusory cognition of a double-moon. Further, in the 
case of the double-moon, the cause of the error is present in 
the form of the eye-disease of double-vis ion; but we are not 
aware of any such defect of perception that would enable us to 
dismiss the world as an illusion. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.U, p.17-8) 

Here one has to ask, ’Whoever can it be that has said in this 
way that the same thing exists in relation to one person while 
not existing in relation to another?* The whole world accepts 
that the fluctuations of the notions of truth and falsity 
depend on knowledge and ignorance. One who is seeing illusory 
shell-silver does not think it to be false while he is seeing 
it. Nor does the fact that everyone who sees such illusory 
silver thinks that it is real make it in fact real. Nor does 
•any previously apprehended real silver vanish when a person who 
had been seeing shell-silver comes to see the shell and loses 
his illusion. The same thing holds in the case of perception 
and the other means of empirical knowledge, along with the 
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universe of plurality that they reveal. All are false, but 
appear as if real to those under the sway of Ignorance, while 
the notion that they are real is eventually cancelled through 
metaphysical knowledge. You yourself (Bhaskara) accept in the 
same way that worldly people take their sense of identity with 
the body and so on as true, and then lose this idea through 
deeper metaphysical knowledge. On this topic the sages who 
knew the true tradition have spoken as follows. 

(6) *Just as the notion of the identity of the Self with the 
body is imagined at first to hold as valid, so are all the 
means of knowledge found in the world (including the Veda) 
imagined to hold as valid until the Self has been realized*. 
(Quoted at Sankara’s B.S.Bh.I.i.h, cp. M.V.28,10;l6l,3) 

(7) If the world of plurality really existed, it would no 
doubt come to an end. But this duality is a mere illusion. 
Non-duality is the final truth. (G.K. I.lTj M.V.UT,3) 

Nor is it right to maintain that no one ever has erroneous 
knowledge. Those who have attained deep metaphysical discrimi¬ 
nation know that, because plurality disappears in dreamless 
sleep, mystical trance (samadhi) and kindred states, it is 
inconstant and therefore illusory. If plurality is illusory, 
how can we go on seeing it? In just the same way as we go on 
seeing the sun and moon as if they were little things we could 
hold in our hands. 

So we conclude as follows. People who wish to display their 
ingenuity may explain away these Vedic texts affirming non¬ 
duality and denying duality, resorting to this theory and that. 
But when these texts are examined in their context, taking note 
of what comes before and follows, and with proper recourse to 
such reasoning as leads on to immediate experience of metaphy¬ 
sical reality, it will become obvious to the unprejudiced ob¬ 
server that everywhere in these passages the method of the 
Upanishads is false attribution followed by subsequent retrac¬ 
tion. 


166 THE DOCTRINE THAT THE SELF 

UNDERGOES REAL TRANSFORMATION 

In the Sutra, 'And the Absolute must be understood as the 
material cause of the world, or otherwise there would be a 
contradiction between the thesis and the example offered to 
illustrate it' (B.S. I.iv.23, M.V.33,8), the claim is that from 
the knowledge of one thing there can be knowledge of all, and 
the example is that through a knowledge of any piece of clay 
there is knowledge of all things made of clay. This claim and 
this example show that the Absolute is not only the ruler of 
the world, but also its material cause. The same point is also 
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made in the two following Sutras. There is the creation- 
statement expressed as a determination of the will, in the form 
'Let Me be many* (Chand.VI.ii.3; Taitt,II,6). And there are 
the texts referring to the creation and dissolution of the 
world with the Absolute as its material cause. In a slightly 
later Sutra we find, '(The Absolute is also to be regarded as 
the material cause of the world) because it creates Itself, 
through transformation (paripama)' (B.S. I.iv.26 for Sankara, 
I.iv.25 for Bhaskara). On this Sri Bhagavatpada*s comment is: 
'The Self, although already existent and evident, transformed 
itself, assuming particular modifications. We see such a 
transformation into modifications in the case of other material 
causes like clay*. But in Bhaskara's Commentary we find the 
following: 

(1) The meaning is that the supreme Self transformed itself 
into the (world as) effect. It made a projection of its powers 
(sakti). Its powers are infinite and inconceivable. It pro¬ 
jects them at the time of the creation and maintenance of the 
world, like the sun projecting its rays; and it withdraws them 
at the time of world-dissolution in the same way. (Bh.B.S.Bh. 
I.iv.25, p.85) 

Though the word 'transformation* is used by both authors (i.e. 
by ^ri Sankara and Bhaskara), there is a great difference bet¬ 
ween the two conceptions. For ^ri Bhagavatpada, the clay and 
other material causes stay what they are, while manifesting 
themselves as pots or in other forms. For him, the pots and 
other modifications are mere suggestions of speech. They do 
not have any existence other than that of the clay, which is 
their true nature. Similarly, the Self, too, manifests as the 
universe of plurality. The meaning is that the universe has no 
existence except as the Self. But on Bhaskara's view, the 
supreme Self really has an Infinity of inconceivable powers. 

And the world of plurality, which is its effect, and which rep¬ 
resents a projection of these powers, is perfectly real. That 
is the difference between the two doctrines. 

(2) And there is a text in agreement with that (doctrine of 
the real transformation of the Self propounded by the Commen¬ 
tator and the author of the gloss on the Chandogya Upanishad) 
which runs: 'There is a real transformation, as in the case of 
(milk transformed into) curds and the like*. As for those who 
propagate that reprehensible, unfounded Maya Vada proclaimed 
in the verses of the Mahayana Buddhists — they are deceivers 
of the people. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iv.25, p.85) 

Heve what is contradicted is the view that the effect^ as a 
mere false appearance^ is illusory. But the teaching here con¬ 
tradicted is quite evidently supported by the Veda (which saySj, 
M modification is a name^ a suggestion of speech^^ (Chdnd. 
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VI.i.4^ M.V.33^1j etc.). 

(3) Do you ask how there could be a real transformation of 
something which, like the ether, is partless? We reply: Be¬ 
cause it is of the very nature of transformation, like milk. 

And one could also quite well say that, being omniscient and 
omnipotent. Being could transform itself by its own will. (Bh. 
B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p. 96 ) . - 

Here there Is a clear case of circul{(r argumentation. The 
Absolute undergoes transformation because it is of the nature 
of transformation; and it has that nature on account of its 
transformation. 

One who says that the Self can endue itself with real trans¬ 
formation because it is omniscient and omnipotent is claiming, 
in effect, that what is omnipotent can perform the impossible. 
Would something omnipotent, on this basis, be able to effect 
even its own destruction? Or would some omniscient being be 
able to know its own non-existence? These questions are not 
raised. 

(U) But is it not the case that milk is able to undergo trans¬ 
formation because it is made up of parts? We reply: It is not 
the mere fact of having parts that enables it to undergo trans¬ 
formation. If it were, water would be able to undergo trans¬ 
formation into curds. So it is not the mere fact of having 
parts that is the critical factor. Milk undergoes transforma¬ 
tion because it is of its very nature to do so. (Bh.B.S.Bh. 
Il.i.lU, p. 96 ) 

Oh, the habit of empty rational speculation! What will it not 
produce next? If transformation implied possession of parts, 
we are told, then water, too, would be able to undergo trans¬ 
formation into curds. YThat strange new rule of logic is this? 
Our logician should be asked; 'If what has the power to undergo 
transformation can (for that reason) become curds, then why 
cannot water (which has that power) become curds?* If he were 
to reply 'Because it does not have the nature to do so', then 
for philosphers who believed that the behaviour of things was 
explained entirely by their natures, what philosopher could 
fail to prove any point he fancied? All that would be required 
to prove any point one wished to make would be to say 'This 
happens because this is of this nature, that happens because 
that is of that nature'. And then, as there would be no need 
to go to the trouble of showing that the (unobserved) thing to 
be proved was invariably concomitant with the observed sign,all 
examination of reasons for proof or disproof could just be 
thrown into the sea. 

(5) Here there is another point that requires reflection. In 
transformation, does the power (^akti) lie in the whole or in 
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the parts? The proponent of the Maya theory does not accept 
the existence of a stable whole over and above the flow of 
transmigratoiy experience. So for him the power must lie in 
the parts, as that is the only alternative left. Now, on this 
theory, the parts themselves could not have parts. For, if 
they did, there would be a transformation of something having 
parts (and thus of a whole, which is excluded ex hypothesi). 

And even if one did assume parts of parts, would they undergo 
transformation or not? If they did not, you ought to find 
pure milk in curds. As this is not the case, it must be 
accepted that all parts undergo transformation. And again, if 
parts are assumed to have parts, the parts must also have 
parts, and you fall into infinite regress. And you could put 
the * Ocean of Milk* (primeval waters before creation) into a 
small pot, parts being infinite in number. Therefore the prin¬ 
ciple that holds throughout, and holds also for the Absolute, 
is *Transformation is only found in that which does not have 
parts*. And that is why the Veda teaches transformation with 
the help of such examples as that of the seed of the banyan 
tree (Chand.VI.xii.l). (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p. 96 ) 

This is another example of showing off one's logical ingenuity 
to small purpose. If parts cannot have parts, and if you fall 
into infinite regress if you assume parts for them — very well 
then, let us accept that parts cannot undergo transformation, 
but how does that damage the case of the exponent of Maya? He 
does not accept the reality of the cause-effect relation as you 
do. 

And again, let us accept for argument that what has parts 
cannot undergo transformation. But how does that help in 
establishing that only that which is without parts undergoes 
transformation? If you say 'Transformation is perceived* we 
concede it willingly. But how can we accept that such trans¬ 
formation is real? The view of your opponent (i.e. the true 
expert) is, '(Since the real already exists), its birth 
through illusion is conceivable, but not its real birth' (G.K. 

111.27) . 

And again, even if it were conceded for argument that the 
partless Absolute could undergo real transformation, how could 
Infinite regress be avoided? It is not right to claim that 
the 'Unborn'(aja) undergoes birth. Hence one must accept here, 
too, the reasoning of the expert (^ri Gau<Japada) who said, 'He 
who holds that anything is realty born, necessarily holds (the 
absurd position) that what is already born is born' (G.K. 

111.27) and realize that the real birth of anything would in¬ 
volve Infinite regress (i.e, the birth itself would have to be 
born, and that would involve another birth, which in turn 
would have to be born and so on in an infinite series, showing 
that real birth is inconceivable). 

As for the example of the seed of the banyan tree given at 
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Chandogya Vl.xii.l, its purpose was not to illustrate real 
transformation, but only to point out how the world, as an 
effect made up of name, form and action, arose from the Abso¬ 
lute, which is of extremely subtle nature. 

(6) A certain verse runs: *Transformation (parinama) is the 
projection of a power (^akti) on the part of a being that does 
not lose its original form in the process, like the projection 
of a cob-web by a spider*. 

The sages adhere to this doctrine of the projection and with¬ 
drawal of powers, because there is evidence for it. They illus¬ 
trate it from the examples of the threads which cohere to form 
a cloth without losing their natiire as threads, and of the 
wind, which comes forth from the ether without the latter losing 
its nature as ether. (Bh.B.S.Bh.Il.i.lU, p.96) 

Here, the example of the spider has an implication detrimental 
to Bhaskara's system. That insect eats yet smaller animals, 
and its spittle solidifies into a cob-web. So it is not right 
to say that the spider does not lose its original form. It 
swells through eating other insects, and shrinks through expel¬ 
ling them externally in the web. 

The threads of a cloth may not lose their form as threads. 
But when they are woven together they are perceived in a new 
form as the cloth, which excludes perception of their old one. 
They manifest as the cloth, which appears to be a separate new 
entity, though it is in fact not so. Thus the cloth is a modi¬ 
fication and a mere name. Its true nature is revealed, under 
analysis, as the threads. One must also accept that the ether, 
while remaining in its true nature as ether, appears as wind. 
For the wind has never been perceived by anyone to be produced 
from the ether as something new, or as existing without being 
pervaded by the ether. One must accept, indeed, the authority 
of the Vedic text, ’Wind arose (from the ether)* (Taitt.II.1). 
But it is known that the purpose of that text is only to show 
that the wind does not exist except in the ether and as an 
illusory emanation from the ether. The evidence for this is 
the two texts which show that the ether is nothing other than 
the Absolute, namely *The ether was born from the Self, the 
wind born from the ether* (Taitt,II.1) and *(The Absolute, the 
Indestructible is)... not the wind, not the ether.,.* (Byhad. 
III.vlii.8). Then there is the statement in the Sm^*ti which 
shows that from the empirical standpoint the wind ever stands 
in the ether, though only as an illusory appearance. The Gita 
first says *A11 beings exist in Me* (IX.4) and then *And yet 
they do not exist in Me' (IX.5), To illustrate this it says 
*As the wind ever exists in the ether’ (IX.6) 

So we conclude that a transformation in which the thing 
undergoing the change does not lose its original form is in 
fact an Illusory transformation. 
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(T) Nor is it true to say that transformation does not occur 
in the case of something that is without parts. For example, 
lust, anger, greed and bewilderment, each different from one 
another, arise in the (partless) mind like waves in the sea, 
without the mind losing its original natiire. And this is shown 
in the text, *(Desire, determination, doubt)... are all mind* 
(Brhad.I.v.S, cp, M.V.79,2). It is like wind coming forth from 
the ether, and fire from wind. .If you say that there is noth¬ 
ing to support the example, it means you must be deaf. Do you 
not hear the Vedic text which enunciates it? Perhaps you will 
say, *1 hear it. But it is not evidence. For, since it is 
contradictory, it is (not authoritative but) a mere explanatory 
passage (artha-vada) that might be no more than eulogy*. *Well 
then, dearest-beloved of the Creator, just take a look at a 
spider*. Perhaps you will reply, *That example (the spider*s 
web) is in order because it is perceived, (but it will not 
suffice to illustrate an incomprehensible matter that is beyond 
perception)*. But even then there is no difference, as the 
Vedic teaching is also part of what is perceived. Nor is there 
any difference between the various means of knowledge in point 
of the strength of their authority. Each is equally authorita¬ 
tive in its own field. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.98) 

The account of mind here is out of harmony with the Upanishads. 
For we have 'The mind, my dear one, is composed of food* (Chloid. 
VI.v.4) and 'One part was left over. That, when kindled with 
food, blazed into light' (Chand.VI.vii.6). These texts prove 
that the mind has parts, because they teach that it expands and 
contracts. We have explained about the example of the spider 
already. As for the question whether or not the Veda teaches 
real transformation, that remains to be studied in the follow¬ 
ing pages. So we can say that on the present topic Bhaskara 
has not said anything of significance. 


167 REFUTATION OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF MAYA 

The doctrine of Maya is refuted by Bhaskara as follows. 

(l) How can this claim that the world is a mere illusion be 
advanced without proof? For the supreme deity said with con¬ 
scious intent *Let Me make each of the three into a triad* 
(Chand.VI.iii.3). Who, indeed, undaunted at his prospects 
from demerit in lives to come, would dare to raise the idea 
*A11 is illusion*, having misunderstood the meaning? If he 
thinks that the unseen future res\ilts of his deeds are of no 
account, being all of one piece with the illusory objects that 
he sees, he is landed in the contradiction of supposing that 
the seen and the unseen are one. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.99) 
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We have already explained the meaning of this upanishadic text 
above (M.V.164,5, note), when explaining the texts *The fire- 
hood of fire disappeared* (Chand.VI.iv.l) and *A modification 
is a name, a mere suggestion of speech* (Chand.VI.i.4). That 
the seen and the unseen are all of one piece (i.e. illusory) 
has been proclaimed by the Veda itself when it says *The truth 
is, it is only clay* {ibid.), 

(2) And where do you derive this idea? The author of the 
Sutras nowhere uses the word *Maya* (to describe the world of 
waJcing experience). It is true that,in speaking of dream- 
cognition, he says ’It is a mere illusion (maya-matra), because 
its nature is to be an incomplete manifestation* (B.S. III. 
ii.3). But he also speaks of the essential difference between 
waking and dream, saying, ’On account of the essential differ¬ 
ence between waking and dream, the ideas of the waking state 
are not to be classed with those of dream and the like’ (B.S. 
II.ii.29). (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.99) 

It is true that the author of the Sutras does not use the word 
Maya (of the world of waking experience). But he quotes the 
upanishadic text which says that all this realm of modification 
is but a suggestion of speech, in the Sutra *Cause and effect 
are non-different, as we know from such texts as "a suggestion 
of speech*** (B.S. II.i.l4). And here he evidently declares 
that this realm of modification is illusory. As for the Sutra 
*0n account of the essential difference between waking and 
dream* (B.S. II.il.29), we shall be explaining that when deal¬ 
ing with the treatment of the three states (M.V.172,4), so we 
may leave it for the present. 

(3) If the world were a mere illusion, then that would have 
rendered useless the whole effort of the author of the Sutras 
in quoting the objections raised by the Sahkhyas and others 
topic by topic in the second Book, beginning ’And if you think 
that on this view there is no place for the Smrti...’ (B.S. 
Il.i.l). It would also have rendered useless the discussion 
of the rise and dissolution of the elements beginning in the 
third section of the second Book, ’Not the ether, as there is 
no relevant Vedic text’ (B.S. Il.iii.l). (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, 

p. 99-100) 

What confusion! On the assumption of the Nature of the 
Sahkhyas (or on that of the eternal atoms of the Vaiseijikas) 
or on any doctrine proclaiming an objective principle as 
material cause of the world, it becomes impossible to establish 
the existence of the Self as one without a second. But on the 
doctrine that the Absolute is the one cause, the unity and sole 
reality of the Self is established through such texts as ’This 
whole world has this for its Self* (Chand.VI.viii.7), ’All this 
is this Self’ (B:rhad.II.iv.6) and ’There is no plurality here* 
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(B:|^had.IV.iv, 19) . Why do you not take note of the refutation 
of your position made by ^rl Bhagavatpada, following the hint 
given by the Sutra *It (the world as effect) is non-different 
from that (the Absolute), as is shown by such texts as "a 
suggestion of speech**’•(B,S. II.i.l4)? That would save you 
from describing flowering ebony when asked about mango trees. 

Then there was the discussion about the creation of the 
elements set in train by the Sutra *Not the ether, as there is 
no relevant Vedic text* (B.S. II.ill.1). In fact this creation 
is illusory. For the elements never depart from their true 
nature as identical with the Absolute in the three periods of 
origination, maintenance and dissolution. Why Bhaskara cannot 
see that the sole point of the Sutra is to support this point 
of upanishadic teaching is not clear. 

(U) Perhaps you (Advaitin) will say, ’But is not the author of 
the Sutras himself going to declare that everything except the 
Absolute is an illusion? For we have the Sutra, "Nor does the 
supreme Being either have or not have finite characteristics, 
according to the conditioning adjunct \inder which it is viewed; 
for it is everywhere taught that it does not have finite 
characteristics at 8l11" (B.S. Ill.ii.ll)*. But you should not 

say so. For the topic of the present passage is something dif¬ 
ferent. The Sutra is not teaching how the Absolute should be 
meditated on with form; it is teaching how the Absolute should 
be meditated on without form. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.lOO) 

Meditation is not the topic of the Sutras here at all. The 
word ’meditation* (upasana) does not come up in the present 
Sutra or in the ones that follow either. The topic of medita¬ 
tion comes in the third section of the third Book, You your¬ 
self say in your Commentary to Brahma Sutra Ill.lli.l, *This 
(topic of) meditation is introduced later, after the metaphysi¬ 
cal truth has been ascertained*. Thus in the present Sutra 
(B.S. II.i.l4.) the concern is only with establishing metaphysi¬ 
cal truth. And this is exactly as you have yourself expressed 
it in commenting on Brahma Sutra Ill.ii.ll with the words: 

*(Only the formless aspect of the Absolute, as cause, is the 
proper object of meditation. Why?) Because it implies the 
bringing to an end of the whole universe of plurality. What 
exists naturally and of its own accord is the eternal, change¬ 
less principle, one only without a second. The effect comes 
into action later, and is Inconstant from the point of view of 
time.... Even when considered as limited by the adjunct of 
earth and the other elements, the supreme Being does not both 
have and not have finite characteristics. For its form brought 
about by the limiting adjunct of the earth and other elements 
is not different from Itself, and comes adventitiously. The 
universe of name and form is the Absolute, but the Absolute is 
not the universe of name and form* (Bh.B.S.Bh.Ill.ii.11). 

But this being so, how can that which is by nature eternal 
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and changeless and without a second be a cause? The Absolute 
is void of the universe of plurality marked by the distinction 
of cause and effect. The Veda says, ’This Absolute is without 
a before (cause) or an after (effect), without anything inside 
it or outside it in space' (B^had.II.v.19). In the case of 
the Absolute in this (its true) form, there can be no possible 
distinction between meditator and object of meditation. 'The 
Absolute is this Self, says B^hadara^yaka II.v.19; it is 
known only as the Self of the meditator. 

(5) But this doctrine cannot be made out. So, if we should 
accept *A11 this is an illxision*, what it would have to mean 
would be that this effect in the form of the multifarious 
world does not exist in the Absolute as (formless) cause. But 

. it is not taught that the universe of plurality does not exist. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.III.ii.il, p.l35) 

What a display of attachment to the illusory world! How truly 
the great philosopher Gau(}apada spoke when he said 'People feel 
attachment for what does not even exist. There is no duality 
at all' (G.K. IV.75). The Veda informs all of us in emphatic 
style that all this is in fact the Absolute, manifesting in an 
illusory way as the world. It says, 'This world is in reality 
the Absolute, immortal. The Absolute is to the east, the Abso¬ 
lute is to the west, the Absolute to the south, the Absolute to 
the north, spread out above and below. All this world is 
verily the Absolute alone; the Absolute is the greatest' (Mui^d. 
II.ii.l2). The meaning is that all this world is in truth the 
Absolute alone and nothing else, even now. All notions other 
than the Absolute are mere Ignorance, like the notion that a 
rope is a snake. This world is verily the Absolute. The Abso¬ 
lute is the real in the highest sense. What more could one 
want, when the world of plurality is demonstrably an illusion? 

(6) The text *Know that this Nature (prakyti) is an illusory 
display (maya)* was quoted (by Sri Sankara), but inappositely. 
The Nature here under consideration is that which is 'One and 
Unborn' (Svet.rV.5) and made up of the elements fire, water and 
food (earth). That 'Nature' is known by the word 'Maya'. 

Nature is called 'Prakiiii* because it 'projects' (kr) forth 
(pra-) its modifications. In the Gita, too. Nature is real; 
for it is referred to as the true natvire of the creatures (cp. 
Bh.G.III.5;XIII.21;XVIII.U0. T.N.) Sometimes the word Maya is 
used to mean Nature. And Maya is sometimes called 'intellec¬ 
tual power' (prajna), being that by which things are limited 
or determined. Maya has this meaning in the passage 'Indra 
(goes about in many forms) through his magic powers (maya)' 
(R.V. VI.47.18, quoted Byhad.II.V.19)• (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, 

p.lOO) 

The upanlshadic text 'One should know that Nature is Maya' is 
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one in which Nature is called Maya. This shows that Nature is 
not reality in the highest sense, as follows from the remaining 
part of the sentence, *The Great Lord is the magician who oper¬ 
ates this magic illusion (maya)* (^vet,IV.IO). This text must 
be taken as forming one sentence along with the previous one, 
as it would not make sense to say we had a new topic saying 
*The strolling magician (understood in a work-a-day worldly 
sense) is the Great Lord*. As the magic show obeys the command 
of the magician, so Nature obeys the command of the Great Lord. 
The point made is that Nature only exists as the Lord, just as 
the rope-snake only exists as the rope. 

In the previous verse the text said, *From this Indestruc¬ 
tible Principle the magician projects this world, and the other 
(the individual soul) is confined within the world through 
Maya* (Svet.IV.9). The teaching is that the individual soul is 
affected by the illusion of Maya, and that the Lord is indepen¬ 
dent of it and unaffected by it. 

In the Gita, too, we have the text *This is My divine Maya, 
composed of the three constituents, hard to cross. Those who 
devote themselves wholly to Me cross over this illusion* 

(VII.14). Here, the fact that Maya is taught as something 
that has to be crossed over shows that it cannot be real in the 
highest sense. It is also said later (VII.19) that the enlight¬ 
ened person has the knowledge **Vasudeva is all*. Here again, 
because it is the enlightened person (jhanavan, the person who 
has hnowZedge'^ who crosses over Maya, it follows that Nature is 
not conceived as a reality. For knowledge is never found to 
remove anything real. 

It is true that the word *maya* is sometimes used to mean 
* intellectual power* (prajna), as in * Indra by his **maya-s*' 
(plural)...* (Byhad.II.v.l9). But when the text is seen in 
context, it becomes clear that it is a form of * intellectual 
power* pertaining to the realm of Ignorance that is meant. True 
cognition would not introduce plurality into what was origi¬ 
nally one. 

Thus the Advaita position is unimpeachably correct. If the 
Veda and Sm^ti are to count as authoritative, then the Nature 
from which the world proceeds must be illusory. But that 
*Maya* is supported by a reality, the Absolute. 


168 THE DOCTRINE OF THE REALITY OF 
THE EFFECT BEFORE PRODUCTION 

Bhaskara*s view of the reality of the effect before production 
can be seen from the following passages. 

(l) There is non-difference of the effect from the cause. We 
have the text, * Being only, ny dear one, was all this in the 
beginning* (Chand.VI.ii.l). Here, because the effect that is 
to come forth later, expressed by the word *this’, is affirmed 
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to exist in advance in the cause, it is non-different from it. 
How is this known? Because *this* (the effect, the world) and 
‘Being* (the cause) stand in grammatical agreement as subject 
and predicate. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.l5, p.lOO) 

But what does standing in grarmatioaZ agreement really imply 
here? Does it imply that the effect (the world) is real in 
the cause (Being)? Or does it imply that (in its true nature) 
the effect is real as the cause? 

( 2 ) Thus the effect is real in the cause. For it can be 
shown by argument. By what argument? A pot may be produced 
from a lump of clay, but not curds or the horn of a hare. If 
the pot were originally \mreal, and were nevertheless produced, 
then curds and the horn of a hare could aJLso be produced from 
clay, beca\ise they also are equally unreal (i.e. equally non¬ 
existent in the clay). 

Perhaps you will say that developments are determined by the 
laws governing the powers present in the material cause. But 
this is not so. We may ask the objector in return, *How can 
there be laws governing the powers present in the material 
cause?* The power in the lun^) of clay being (on his theory) as 
unreal before its manifestation as the effect is before its 
manifestation, how can it be governed by law and limited to one 
place? Unless the effect is conceived as present in the cause 
prior to its production, no proposed caxisal law can get past 
that counter-question. Therefore it is as an already previ¬ 
ously existing entity that the effect is produced. (Bh.B.S.Bh. 
II.i. 18 , p.lOl) 

( 3 ) The effect is definitely real prior to its production. 

Why? Because the effect is declared to be the cause itself 
ass\iming this or that state. And there is no absolute distinc¬ 
tion between states and that which undergoes them. There is no 
absolute distinction between substance and attribute, between 
the cloth and its white colour. For they form one entity. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.18, p.lOl) 

(4) We experience 'both difference and identity between effect 
and cause. The attribute of identity itself implies distinc¬ 
tion, like the * identity* of the ocean (which implies that the 
ocean persists as identical through its changes of form). This 
distinction is said to consist in the fact of being composed 
of waves and bubbles and foam and the like. For these are not 
found in stones and so on. They are powers of water only. 
Powers and their possessors are also found to be both non- 
different and different from one another. The powers of fire, 
such as burning and illumining, are distinct entities (even 
among themselves). Vital energy, too, is distinct according 
to its different modifications, such as thp outgoing vital 
energy, the down-going and so on. Therefore everything is both 
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one and many. There is nothing either wholly without distinc¬ 
tions or wholly distinct. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lS, p.lOl) 

( 5 ) The states of manifestation and disappearance overcome one 
another successively, so that one or other of them supervenes, 
as the brilliance of an emerald prevails over that of its 
rivals. And there is the example given in the Veda of a part¬ 
less, atomic seed of a banyan tree, which is perceived to 
undergo many changes of condition as it spreads and thickens. 
And the image is held out to us, *A great banyan tree is stand¬ 
ing*. Nothing that is perceived is impossible, as the maxim 
has it. And we have the case of virility, which must be al¬ 
ready present earlier in latent form, even though it does not 
manifest till adolescence; if this is not admitted, we cannot 
explain why a eunuch cannot become virile. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.18, 

p. 102 ) 

( 6 ) The meaning is that the supreme Self transformed itself 
into the (world as) effect. It made a projection of its powers 
(^akti). Its powers are infinite and inconceivable. It pro¬ 
jects them at the time of creation and maintenance of the 
world, like the sun projecting its rays, and it withdraws them 
at the time of world-dissolution in the same way. Thus there 
is the verse of the Svetasvatara Upanishad: *He has no body 
and no organs. There is none equal to Him and none greater. 

His supreme power is described in the Veda as operating in 
various ways. It is His natural and inherent power of knowing 
and acting’ (Svet.VI. 8 ). (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iv.25> cp. M.V. 

166 , 1 , note) 

(T) When this universe dissolves, it first returns back into 
its cause as a latent power of the latter. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i .95 

p.91) 

( 8 ) The Lord has two powers: one is His power to assume the 
form of that which is experienced, the other His power to be¬ 
come an experiencer. His power to assume the form of that 
which is experienced is able to assume the form of the ether 
and the rest of the non-conscious world. The power to experi¬ 
ence, which is conscious, stands as the individual souls. 

(Bh.B.s.Bh.ii.i.27, p.105) 

( 9 ) The powers that things have cannot be understood by an 
untutored mind. For hypothetical reasoning has no secure foot¬ 
ing anywhere, and it is never possible to demonstrate that one 
thing is either totally identical with or totally distinct from 
anything else. All the less, then, could the ordinary mind 
fathom the transformations of the conscious, omniscient, omni¬ 
potent, independent principle, the cause of the world, knowable 
only through Vedic revelation. For it transforms itself of its 
own free will according to its own independent powers for the 
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good of the creatiires of the world. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.9T) 

(10) And this omniscient Being, (at the beginning of a world- 
period) , knowing that the time for living creatures to undergo 
fxirther experience has arrived, first of all projects the 
subtle, unmanifest ether, and afterwards Hiranyagarbha. He 
then enters what He has projected and abides within it as its 
Self. Next He projects the cosmos (lit. the *egg*), starting 
with the ether-element and proceeding with the other elements 
in order. Then He projects the whole hierarchy of objects 
down to the vegetable and mineral realms, according to the 
merit and demerit of living beings. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iii.30, p.65) 

(11) The controlling power of the Inner R\iler and the supreme 
Self is perfectly real. It is not the product of anyone’s 
fanciful imagination, that it should be the result of Igno¬ 
rance, like a mirage. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.355 p.lOT) 

As the texts quoted from Bhaskara's Commentary reveal, the 
thrust of his argument is to show that only the real is capable 
of being produced, not the unreal. In the case of production, 
something that is already, even before production, existing in 
the cause in the form of a latent power, is brought out into 
manifestation, and the 'production* is really that manifesta¬ 
tion. Since the Lord has infinite powers. He projects modifi¬ 
cations in this form or that. What has been said so far will 
be accepted by every Vedantin, as there are a number of texts 
in the Upanishads in which it is taught. But there is another 
point that has to be considered here. Is this projection real 
or Illusory? Here, on the subject of a cosmic power, serious 
students should attend to these words of ^ri Bhagavatpada. 

(12) And if he (the one who denies the pre-existence of the 
effect in the cause) assumes the existence of a power in the 
material cause which conditions it to produce one effect (e.g. 
clay pots) and not another (e.g. curds), then that power can¬ 
not be either different from the material cause or unreal. For 
if it were either unreal or different from the material cause 
the effect woiold also be \mreal and different from the material 
cause (which is absurd). Therefore the power must be non- 
different from the material cause (in which it resides) and the 
effect non-different from the power. (Sankara’s B.S.Bh.II.i.18; 
cp. M.V.36,U, with note) 

One cannot, indeed, assume that the power of heat in fire has 
a different nature from fire and is something other than fire. 
In the same way, one cannot assume a power in the Absolute 
that is different from the Absolute. In fact, all talk of a 
'power' turns out to be a mere figure of speech evoked by prac¬ 
tical experience, as when we speak of 'the body of the stone 
statue'. 
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Bhaskara asks, 'Have we not hereby refuted that objection 
raised in sophistical reasoning which says "A power must be 
multifarious in nature, and also natural and not adventi¬ 
tious"?* To this we reply, *Yes, indeed*. When we say of the 
power that it is 'natural* we mean that it is non-dlfferent 
from its own true Self. But the word 'power* is only men¬ 
tioned relative to'its products. When the effects of the power 
are seen to be non-different from the Self, it is seen that the 
power also is non-different from the supreme Self. So non- 
duality is in no way contradicted. 

There is, however, another point made by Bhaskara: 

(13) Perhaps you will say that the Veda is not concerned with 
teaching the historical reality of creation, but rather with 
teaching non-duality. For no human advantage would accrue frcm 
a knowledge of the nature of creation, and it cannot be the 
purpose of the Veda to teach facts about the realm of distinc¬ 
tions, as these are accessible through other means of knowledge 
(reading siddhatvat). To this we reply as follows. You teach 
the unity and sole existence of the Self on the ground that 
cause and effect are non-different. But the argument for this 
is unfounded. If creation was not admitted, then the ether 
and all the other elements would have to be constant and eter¬ 
nal, just as the Mimamsakas (who do not admit the doctrine of 
world-periods) say. Nor is it right to say that creation is 
not a topic of human interest. For teaching about it is needed 
so that che soul can know what is implied by hviman experience. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, p.98) 

This statement has not been properly thought through. To say 
* It is not the purpose of the Veda to teach the historical 
reality of creation* is not the same thing as to say 'Ether 
and the other elements are constant and eternal*. To under¬ 
stand this point, one should consider attentively the following 
texts of ^ri Bhagavatpada. 

ilk) (To teach us about this creation and world-appearance is 
not at all what the Veda has in view.) 'For such knowledge 
would not be connected with any human end, either visible or 
revealed. Nor would it be in any way possible to assume that 
there was such a connection, for exegesis applied to the prob¬ 
lem of the opening and closing of topics in the Vedic texts 
shows that the creation texts are mere subordinate elements 
that sometimes crop up in the course of teaching about the 
Absolute., (Sankara*s B.S.Bh.I.iv.lU) 

The point being made is that no human advantage accrues from 
a knowledge of the details of creation. This is not to say 
that creation was not for the sake of human experience. We 
find that even dream-objects serve the purpose of experience 
during the time of the dream. But no reward is promised in the 
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Veda to follow from a knowledge of the details of oveation^ 

( 15 ) And the Veda itself shows that the accounts of the crea¬ 
tion, maintenance and withdrawal of the world-appearance are 
given solely as a means to teach the existence of the Absolute, 
Consider Chandogya Vl.viii.U. *With food (= the subtle earth- 
element) for the sprout, my dear one, seek for water as the 
root. With water as the sprout, my dear one, seek for fire as 
the root. With^fire as the sprout, my dear one, seek for Being 
as the root*. (Sankara’s B.S.Bh.I.iv.lU, cp. M.V.33,3-^+) 

The idea is that with the heVp of the effect one should seek 
for the cause^ which is in fact the effect in its true nature, 
That is why the texts about creation can he seen to he for the 
purpose of expounding pui*e Being^ which is in fact the true 
nature of creation* Nor is this rule about seeking the cause 
through the effect confined to the realm of the real* Even 
when the objects are illusory^ when they are part of a magic 
shoWj for instance^ we see the audience curious to know who 
produced the magic illusion and how* 

( 16 ) And from the giving of such examples as clay, etc., we 
see that the purpose of teaching the creation of the world- 
appe€u:ance was really to expound the non-difference of the 
effect from the material cause. And thus a great authority on 
the tradition (Sri Gau^pada) has declared, ’When creation is 
mentioned in the Veda and tau^t in various ways, through such 
examples as clay, iron and sparks, this is only a device for 
the introduction (of the idea of the sole metaphysical reality 
of the Self). In truth, there is no differentiation of any 
kind’. (Sankara’s B.S.Bh.I.iv.lU) 

One must not suppose that these examples are given with the 
idea of showing that the clay and the like are really causes^ 
or that their ^effects \ the pot and so on^ are real* The 
cause and effect relation is a popular conception already 
established through worldly experience^ and so cannot he the 
content of Vedic revelation^ as we already saw* Vfhat really 
accords with the context is the teaching *Just as everything 
made of clay is known from the knowledge of one lump of clay^ 
so all effects are known through knowledge of the Absolute \ 

( 17 ) But a reward is promised in the Veda for knowledge of the 
Absolute. ’He who knows the Absolute attains the supreme Being’ 
(Taitt.II.l), *He who knows the Self crosses beyond grief’ 
(Chand.VII,i.3), *Only throu^ knowing Him does one pass beyond 
death’ (Svet, 111 . 8 ). And this reward is something immediately 
evident in this veiy life. For when through ’That thou art’ 
one has direct and immediate knowledge that one is noc the one 
undergoing transmigration, one is delivered from the transmi- 
gratory state. (Sankara's B.S.Bh.I.iv.l 
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The various narratives about creation are a device to teach 
something else. No reward is mentioned in the Veda for know¬ 
ing themj nor is there ever experience of any reward. In the 
case of knowing the Self to be one and the sole reality^ on 
the contrary^ a reward is both stated in the Veda and actually 
experienced. Thus the purpose of the creation-texts is not to 
teach creation^ it^ is to help teach knowledge of the Self. 

This is what Sri Sankara is saying. 

(l8) Perhaps you will claim that, since there are Vedic texts 
speaking of the Absolute as the cause of the rise, maintenance 
and dissolution of the world, the Absolute must have a number 
of powers. But this would be wrong. For there are other 
texts denying all distinctions which cannot mean anything but 
exactly what they say. But will not the texts speaking of the 
creation, maintenance and withdrawal of the world also mean 
exactly what they say? No, it is not so. For their purpose 
is to teach that all is one. Texts which bring out by examples 
like that of clay and its modifications how the Absolute is one 
and'the only reality, and how modifications are unreal, cannot 
be intended to teach the origination, maintenance and dissolu¬ 
tion of the world as true facts. 

But why should the texts proclaiming the origination, main¬ 
tenance and dissolution of the universe be regarded as subordi¬ 
nate to those denying any distinctions within the Absolute, and 
not the other way about? Our reply is that texts denying dis- 
tinctic.is yield a form of knowledge after obtaining which noth¬ 
ing further remains to be known. For when once the unity, sole 
existence, eternality, purity and so forth of the Self axe 
directly known, no further need or desire to know anything else 

arises_ Nor is it the case that the texts proclaiming the 

origination, maintenance and dissolution of the world are able 
to communicate a truth leaving no further knowledge to be 
desired. On the contrary, we are forced to conclude that they 
are inserted for the sake of some other teaching. (Sankara's 
B.S.Bh.IV.iii.lU, cp. M.V.36,2) 

There are passages on the present topic by Bhaskara where he 
forgets what he said before and contradicts himself. For 
instance, we have had the passage 'This effect in the form of 
the multifarious world does not exist in the Absolute as (form¬ 
less) cause. But it is not taught that the universe of plural¬ 
ity does^ot exist' (Bh.B.S.Bh.III.ii.ll, M,V.167,5). And 
Bhaskara expresses himself further as follows: 'After one has 
first learned that the Absolute has the form of the universe 
from the sections of the Veda that deal with creation, the 
Absolute is afterwards determined as formless, as that is the 
chief meaning in such texts as "Not gross, not subtle.,.". It 
is from the fact that examples like that of the lump of clay 
are cited that one sees that the purpose even of the creation- 
texts is to expound the Absolute as formless. Therefore one 
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should meditate on the theme, "I am verily the Absolute, of 
the nature of Being, without a second and with all modifica¬ 
tions withdrawn in the state of dissolution (pralaya)*'* (Bh. 
B.S.Bh.III.ii,14-5, p,166). 

This is wrong. For when a person once knows that the whole 
Veda, together with the creation-texts, is concerned with de¬ 
termining the true nature of the Absolute as without form, and 
knows that nothing other than the Absolute exists, then he no 
longer has any meditation that he needs to perform as a duty. 
Anyone who can see this will have full faith in the system of 
Sri BhagavatpSda and will subscribe to the view that the Self, 
one only without a second, appears in variegated form as the 
world (lit. the effect), like a magician appearing to assume 
strange forms through his magic (hypnotic) power. The reality 
of the effect is its reality as the cause. ^rl Bhagavatpada 
says 'But the effect, the world consisting of sound and the 
other elements, cannot exist except as the cause, either before 
creation or now* (Sankara's B.S.Bh.II.i.7, M.V.35,4). And we 
have the Vedic text, 'Beyond which nothing else exists' (cp. 
Mahanarayaija XII.28). So this doctrine of the reality of the 
effect (as the cause) before production has to be accepted 
whether one wishes to accept it or not. And it is only in 
this way that one can do Justice to the Vedic method of false 
attribution followed by subsequent retraction in regard to this 
topic. But we desist from further amplification. 


169 THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 

INDIVIDUAL SOUL AND THE LORD 

We have studied Bhaskara's doctrine of cause and effect in some 
detail relative to the space available. And it has been shown 
that it stands in contradiction with the true upanishadic 
method of teaching. We now turn to a more brief examination of 
his view of the human soul. Though in general he follows Sri 
Bhagavatpada's system on this subject, there is the big differ¬ 
ence that he accepts a real difference between the Individual 
soul and the*supreme Self. And thus (here also) we find 
Bhaskara's doctrine to be in contradiction with the true method 
of upanishadic teaching. 

(l) KasfiLkytsna did not hold (in the manner of A^marathya) that 
the individual soul was a modification of the supreme Self, the 
latter conceived as a substance undergoing modification. Nor 
did he hold (with Au^ulomi) that the individual soul began as 
entirely distinct from the supreme Self and obtained identity 
in liberation. He held that, even before the final emergence 
of the soul from the complex of bodies and organs at liberation, 
the supreme Self was non-different from the individual soul at 
the beginning, since the latter was only a * state* it assumed, 
(Bh.B.S,Bh.I.iv.21, p.8l = M.V.157,6) 
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(2) You are right. There is a distinction between the indi¬ 
vidual soul and the supreme Self, due to the delimitation of 
the individual soul by the conditioning adjunct of beginning¬ 
less Ignorance, along with actions and their results. The soul 
is a part of the supreme Self. The relation is like that of 
sparks coming from fire. Or again, the case may be likened to 
that of parcels of the ether of space apparently enclosed with¬ 
in apertures of the body (such as the ear-hole, cp..M.V.I 69 
which are so perceived and referred to in speech (e.g. *the 
ether in the ear’). (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iv.21, p.8l; cp. M.V.15T,T) 

( 3 ) A doctrine proclaimed in common in this way by many Vedic 
texts cannot be altered. The text on sparks from fire, there¬ 
fore, must be interpreted so as not to contradict it. This 
latter text does not aim to teach that the individual soul is 
a modification (vikara) of the supreme Self. Its aim is to 
teach that the distinction between the soul and the supreme 
Self is due to conditioning adjuncts (upadhi). The sparks are 
identical with the fire. And it is only divisions that are 
introduced into space by the separate positions of the earthen 
vessels, not qualitative distinctions. As the topic of the 
passage is dreamless sleep, it is not teaching a doctrine of 
creation, (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.iii.1T> p.l3^) 

(4) The word ’part* is used here to mean what is non-different 
from the supreme Self, merely divided by a conditioning adjunct, 
as a spark, though identical with .the fire from which it pro¬ 
ceeds, is separated from it by a conditioning adjunct. But how 
can the supreme Self, which is partiess, have parts? It is 
from the Veda that we know it does so, for the Veda resorts to 
the example ’As small sparks fly out from a fire...’ (Brhad. 
II.i.20). And then there are other examples, like the division 
in the ether of space made by the cavities in the body such as 
the ear-hole, or like the five different modifications of vital 
energy, such as the outgoing form and the rest, or like the 
modifications of the mind such as pleasure-desire and so on. 

The soul is both different and non-different from the 
supreme Self by nature. Its non-different form constitutes its 
true nature, its form as different is due to a conditioning 
adjunct (the mind-body complex). The soul, stupefied by the 
power of the adjuncts, undergoes transmigratory life through 
being obsessed with them, though we accept that it is in fact 
non-different from the supreme Self. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.iii.U3, 
p.lUO-l) 

It was not correct to say that the word ’part* referred to 
something non-different from the Self, merely divided by a con¬ 
ditioning adjunct. That does not agree either with worldly 
experience or with Vedic teaching. The word 'part* is used in 
a figurative sense to Indicate the true non-difference of what 
is dlvidecl off by an apparent conditioning adjunct. If 'part* 
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is understood as ’apparent part\ then it can stand. And 
words like 'part* are not used in the present context to show 
that anything is really severed from the Self, but rather to 
teach identity. On this the great authority ^rl Sankara says: 

( 5 ) It is clear from such texts as ’He is not tainted by the 
evil of action’ (Byhad.IV.iv.23), ’Standing the same in all 
creatures’ (Gita XIII.27) and ’In a dog and also in a dog- 
eater’ (Gita V.I 8 ) that the supreme Self does not undergo 
transmigratory experience. And so one cannot suppose that the 
individiial. soul is a part or a modification or a power of the 
supreme Self or anything different from it, particularly as it 
is agreed that the Self is without parts. The texts in the 
Veda and Smyti speaking of a ’part’ and so on are intended to 
teach the unity of the soul with the Self, not its difference 
from it. For, as we have already just explained above (cp. 

M.V. p,24), the texts of the Upanishads co-operate like one 
sentence to teach the doctrine of non-duality that is here be¬ 
ing expressed, (Byhad.Bh.II.i.20) 

( 6 ) Perhaps it will be said that, since the example of sparks 
issuing from fire appears in the upanishadic texts themselves, 
this is enough to show that the supreme Self must undergo some 
form of real modification to produce the individual souls. But 
this is not so. For the function of the Veda is only to in¬ 
form, It does not in any way exist to alter the constitution 
of objects, but only to give correct information about existing 
matters hitherto unknown. 

You ask what follows from this? Listen and hear what fol¬ 
lows, There are certain concrete and abstract entities in the 
world which have well-known characteristics and properties. 

What the Vedic teaching does is to take these well-known enti¬ 
ties as examples and use them to convey information about other 
unknown things that have analogous properties. It does not 
take worldly examples to illustrate matters that are not analo¬ 
gous to what is found in the world. If it did this, the 
example would be useless, as it would not agree with what it 
was supposed to exer^lify. You cannot teach that fire is cold 
or that the sun does not burn even by a hundred examples, as 
it would be clear from other ways of knowing (perception, etc.,) 
that what was being tau^t was not the case. (Byhad.Bh.II.i.20, 
cp, M.V,75,11) 

Bhaskara claims that, although the soul is non-dlfferent from 
the Absolute, nevertheless the difference effected by the con¬ 
ditioning adjuncts is real. His argument runs in the following 
way, 

( 7 ) When a pot is broken, the ether of space in the pot be- 
comes one with the ether of space in general, -as this is what 
is seen to occur. And it is the same in this case too. The 
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individ\ial soul and the supreme Self are by nature non- 
different, but they become different through conditioning ad¬ 
juncts. When the conditioning adjunct comes to an end, the 
difference ceases too. (Bh.B.S.Bh.IV.iv.U, p.2U3) 

(8) The text *That thou art* shows that the individual soul 
is both different and non-different from the supreme Self. The 
non-different form is natural and established once and for all 
as eternal and constant, while the other arises from a condi¬ 
tioning adjunct and is constant only while the latter conti¬ 
nues — that is the difference between the two forms. (Bh.B.S. 
Bh.III.ii.6, p.l62) 

(9) The same r\ile has to be applied in the case of the text 
*Two birds...* (Mun(J.III.i.l, M.V.U3,**)- In another context, 
this verse is also found in the Sveta^vatara Upanishad (Svet. 
IV.6). The next verse exhibits them again. *The individual 
soul stands on the same tree (as the Lord), bewildered, griev¬ 
ing and helplessly drowned in sorrows. But when he sees that 
other one, the adored Lord, he knows **His glory is mine**, and 
all his grief departs* (Svet.IV.7* cp. M.V.U3>^)* Thus both the 
Veda and the author of the Sutras teach that the soul ^d the 
supreme Self are different. But there are some (i.e. Sri 
Sankara) who turn their backs on the teaching of the Veda and 
the words of the Acarya who composed the Sutras and construct 
another doctrine, conceived privately by themselves, that all 
is mere illusion. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.ii.12, p.Ul) 

(10) The souls are mutually different amongst themselves, but 
non-different from the supreme Self, as the foam and waves of 
the sea are different amongst themselves, but all are non- 
different from the sea. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iv.lO, p.T5) 

(11) The image of the sun reflected in water is introduced. 
When the sun and the like are reflected in water, their small 
reflected images expand and contract with the movements of the 
water. In the same way, the supreme Self in its universal 
form remains \mchanged, existing independently by its own 
power, within the individual souls, who conform, like reflec¬ 
tions, to the modifications of their various conditioning 
adjuncts. (Bh.B.S.Bh.III.ii.21, p.l68) 

The notion that when a pot is broken the ether of space inside 
it becomes one with the ether of space in general is not to be 
commended. The ether of space is partless and never capable 
of being divided, so that the ether apparently 'in the pots' 
is always really one with ether in general. In the same way, 
even when the conditioning adjunct is present, the individual 
is, from the standpoint of the highest truth, ever identical 
with the supreme Self. But through Ignorance the soul fancies 
that the Self is different. This is the only correct explana- 
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tlon. As the great sage (^ri Gau<}apada) said: 

( 12 ) The Self appears to undergo birth through the multipli¬ 
city of souls, just as the ether of space appears to undergo 
birth throu^ the multiplicity of new forms into which it 
appears to be enclosed through the production of pots (cp. M.V. 
27 ,^). The ether is also the example to explain the apparent 
rise of new objects like pots through the compounding of the 
elements (since the elements are taught to proceed as effects 
from the ether and the effect is nothing over and above the 
material cause). (G.K, III.3. cp. M.V.75,9) 

Just as the ether is apparently ^produced* as *pot-ether^ and 
also as pots and other objects (through illusory modification)^ 
even so is the supreme Self apparently * produced* as the soul 
and as the body-mind complex which houses the soul, 

( 13 ) Though there are no distinctions in the ether as such, 
yet there are apparent distinctions of form (shape), use and 
name (in different receptacles) at different places. One 
should see that it is the same in the case of (the Self and) 
the individual souls. (G.K. III.6) 

Just as the distinctions that appear to exist in the ether of 
space^ on account of the shapes and uses and so on of various 
receptacles of the ether of spacej do not exist from the stanch 
point of the highest truths so also in the case of the indivi¬ 
dual souls there is no real distinction from the Self, 

(li*) Just as the pot-ether is neither a modification nor a 
part of the ether, so the individual so\il’ is never either a 
modification or a part of the Self. (G.K. III.7) 

The souVs feeling that it is a part of the supreme Self has 
to be understood in the same way. 

The text 'That thou art' is in the present tense. It implies 
that, from the standpoint of the highest truth, not even the 
apparent distinctions due to conditioning adjuncts exist. And 
it is in this sense that it is said that immediately the ad¬ 
junct comes to an end the (apparent) difference comes to an 
end too. As the revered Commentator put it: 

( 15 ) But it would not be right to say that this absence of 
individual empirical experience (in enlightenment) is limited 
to any particular state. For the text *That thou arV (Chand. 
Yi.viii.7) shows that the fact of one's true Self being the 
Absolute is not conditional upon any particular state. 
(Sankara's B.S.Bh.II.i*!^* M.V.U6,6) 

Vedlc texts like 'Two birds, (together, companions, occupy 
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the same tree,..* cp, M.V.43,4) and 'Both are 

lodged in the cave of the heart* (Ka'tha I.ili.l) do not serve 
to communicate the idea that the soul and the Lord are differ¬ 
ent. The first is engaged in demonstrating that the soul is 
the supreme Self, and is enunciated with the idea *I shall be 
proclaiming their identity openly later on*. For the text 
goes on 'When a seer attains (true) sight... (he attains iden¬ 
tity with the Lord)* (Mux^f}.III. 1.3). The second text also has 
a concluding passage which says, *He reaches the end of his 
journey* (Ka'tha I.lii.9). We see that the passage as a whole 
is teaching the means to attaining the highest abode of Vi^i^u 
(with which the 'end of his Journey* is equated, Kafha I.iii .9 
9). One and the same passage cannot both teach the means to 
the attainment of the supreme human end (identity with the 
supreme Self) and also proclaim the difference between the 
individual soul and the supreme Self at the same time. 

On this basis, it is quite explicable that the Sutra should 
have proclaimed in'tt'idlly that the supreme Self was different 
from the individual soul and something to which the latter had 
to attain. In the first Book of the Sutras, the nature of the 
individual soul is not expounded for its own sake: it is in¬ 
variably brought in to illustrate some other matter (so that 
the teachings about the soul given in that part of the Sutras 
are not an authoritative guide to its true nature), But we 
must leave the final decision about which system best harmo¬ 
nizes the Upanishads and Sutras to properly qualified philolo¬ 
gists and scholars. 


170 THE EBIPIRICAL EXPERIENCE 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 

Bhaskara's view that all the experience of the individual soul 
is engendered through external conditioning adjuncts, and is 
not natural to it, is in harmony with the true Vedantic system. 
But this Acarya forgets and fails to take into account the 
point that the conditioning adjuncts are not real in the high¬ 
est sense, but are set up by Ignorance. 

( 1 ) The references we make in worldly parlance to the birth 
and death of the individual, says the author of the Sutra, are 
figurative. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.iii.I 6 , p.134) 

( 2 ) The soul does not undergo birth. Why not? Because that 
is not the Vedic teaching. There is no mention of the coming 
into being of the individual soul in the passages which treat 
of the creation of the ether and other elements. (Bh.B.S.Bh. 
II.iii.i 7 , p.l34) 

( 3 ) And the consciousness of the individual soul is immediate 
self-consciousness. For the knower is always immediately 
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evident to himself. Pots and other objects, on the other 
hand, are only perceived occasionally and are perceived as dis¬ 
tinct from the perceiver. (Bh.B,S.Bh,II.iii.l8, p.l35) 

Wrieve Bhaokara wrote ^For the knower. ..'it would have been 
better if he had referred to the Witness of the knower. 

(U) In this state of transmigration, it feels to us as if the 
Self were minute, but this is not its true form even at the 
time. For there is the teaching that the Absolute is the Self, 
in the text *That thou art* (and this means that our true Self 
is the Absolute even now). (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.iii.29,^p.l3T) 

( 5 ) Power to act is not natural to the soul, or liberation 
would be impossible.... But if power to act is not natural 
but due to external adjuncts, that does not mean that it is 
not fully real. V?hen a person experiences being biirnt by the 
heat of fire, are we to say that that burn is not fully real 
just because the heat from which it proceeds does not come 
from the person himself? (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.iii.UO, p.l39) 

The heat of the fire belongs to the fire not to the Self. The 
bum^ too^ belongs to the body^ not to the Self^ its Witness. 

■ That is the correct reasoning. And the bum is not in fact 
experienced in the Self (cp. U.S. (verse) XVIII. 204^ T.N.). 

(6) The individual soul’s power to act derives from the 
’supreme’, that is, from the Lord; for that is what the Veda 
teaches. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.iii.Ul, p.lUO) 

( 7 ) The objection that the soul’s power to act must be inde¬ 

pendent has already been raised, and it has been established 
in reply that the soul’s power to act depends on the Lord. As 
for the charge of unfairness and cruelty (brou^t against the 
Lord in these circ\mist€Lnces, because different creatures have 
different degrees of happiness and misery, and misery always 
predominates) — it does not apply, because He creates the 
world in accordance with the merits and demerits of living 
beings, (Bh, B. S. Bh. II, iii. , p. lUO) 

(8) The soul enjoys happiness as a result of its past good 
activity, but this is not the case with the supreme Self, as 
there would be no occasion for it. It is like light (and the 
ether of space and so on — where light is not really dif¬ 
ferentiated or made to move or change by the things on which 
it falls, and the ether of space is not really enclosed within 
any receptacles as it appears to be). (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.iii.U6, 

( 9 ) If the individual soul is non-different from the supreme 
Self, to whom do permission and absence of permission apply?.,. 
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To this we reply that permission and absence of permission may 
very well apply to (the individual soul as) a part (of the 
supreme Self). For it is capable of relationship with a body. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.II.iii.U 8 , P 4 U 2 ) 

Here 'relationshvg with a body' means the rise of the erroneovs 
notion in the Self 'Verily^ I am the body and so on^j that is^ 
am the complex of body and organs \ And that is accepted 
in Bhdskara^s system as well as in our own. But what is not 
accepted by Bhdskara is that the body and the other external 
conditioning adjuncts are caused by Ignorance. 

( 10 ) The soul, in company with the chief vital energy, with 
its sense-organs, organs of action and mind, leaves its pre¬ 
vious body at death and goes to another one for further experi¬ 
ences of pleasure and pain, under the force of Ignorance* €Llong 
with merit and demerit and the impressions of past experiences. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.III.i.l, p.l52) 

. ^(Avidyd-karma-puzma-prajnd: on this phrase^ where 'auidyd' is 
probably a corruption of ’vidyd'^ see the author*s comments at 
SaCj V.P.P. English Intro. p.l07. T.N.) 

Why waste words? We can say summarily that all the empirical 
experience of the individual soul is exclusively through ad¬ 
juncts. But it is a special point in ^rl Bhagavatpada*s system 
that conditioning adjuncts are set up by an illusion imagined 
through Ignorance. One must pay attention to this special 
point if justice is to be done to the method of false attribu¬ 
tion followed by subsequent retraction. Otherwise transmigra- 
tory life will be real and its abolition impossible, while 
liberation will be unreal and so never capable of attainment. 
And thus a great authority (^rl Gau<}apada) has said: 

( 11 ) The Self stands within all bodies, motionless and unaf¬ 
fected like the ether of space, whether they die or are born, 
whether they go, come or stand still. (G.K. 111,95 cp. M.V. 

U6,2) 

( 12 ) All bodies are like dreams, empty projections arising 
from Ignorance of the Self, Their reality is inconceivable, 
whether they are taken as varying in eminence or as all the 
same, (G.K, III,10, cp. M,V.U6,2) 

How can there be two beings having knowledge in one body? Does 
not the Veda assert that there is no other 'seer* apart from 
the Inner Ruler, in the text 'There is no other seer... but 
He'? (B^had.III.vii.BS) Bhaskara raises this problem and then 
answers it as follows: 

( 13 ) To this we reply as follows. We have already explained 
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how this very text brings out the distinction with the phrase 
*He who, dwelling in the body,,..* (Byhad,, Madhyandina school, 
III.vii.22). Do you not see the point? This text cannot be 
just passed over as if it were a mere casual word of greeting, 
as it is just as authoritative as the text *There is no other 
seer... but He* (M.V,i62,3)- So difference and identity must 
be accepted. 

Nor can one olaim that a distinction is introduced into the 
subject-matter in order to deny that there is any other Con¬ 
troller but the Lord, for the whole section is concerned with 
knowledge as the true nature of the Inner Ruler. There is no 
other Witness-of-all but He. And in any case, when it has been 
(solemnly) declared that He is the Witness of the deities and 
so on in the text *He whom the earth-deity does not know* 
(Byhad.III,vii.3K this cannot afterwards be denied. (Bh.B.S. 
Bh,I,ii.20, p.U5) 

Bhaskara makes an innovation in adopting as the finally accep¬ 
ted view the very position that ^ri Bhagavatpada has raised as 
an objection and refuted. Because all the opponents of the 
method of Interpretation of false aJ:tribution followed by sub¬ 
sequent retraction follow him blindly on this point, it ought 
to be refuted here. So we will say a few words on the subject. 
There is Brahma Sutra I.ii.20, which says 'The individual soul 
is not the Inner Ruler, as the members of both schools teach 
it to be different*. That is, both the Madhyandinas and the 
Kaqvas teach it to be different. But that distinction is not 
real in the highest sense. And there is not a trace of the 
term 'difference in identity* anywhere in the vocabulary of the 
author of the Sutras. So when the Sutra says that the indivi¬ 
dual soul is not the Inner Ruler — it means j.ust that and no 
more. 

But in what sense does the author of the Sutras first raise 
the objection that the individual soul is the same as the Inner 
Ruler and then deny it, in the words 'Not the other* and 'The 
Inner Ruler is different, because difference is taught* (B.S. 
I.ii.16-7)? ^ri Bhagavatpada explains the resolution of the 
difficulty as follows. 

ilk) On the supreme Self, eternal, pure, conscious and free by 
nature, raised above all change, one and without relation to 
anything else, is erroneously superimposed the form of the 
limited individual soul, whose characteristics are the oppo¬ 
site, as impurities (like dust and clouds) are erroneously at¬ 
tributed to the stainless infinite ether of the sky. The 
author of the Sutras therefore emphasized the difference of the 
supreme Self from the individual soxil, knowing that he would 
be going to negate it later by quotations of Vedic texts teach¬ 
ing the unity and sole reality of the Self - such quotations 
being supported by reasoning and by, independent rational refu¬ 
tation of the views of the dualists. There is no question of 
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his teaching that the individual soia is really different from 
the supreme Lord, All that the author of the Sutras is doing 
is to conform initially to the general worldly notion that the 
individual soul is different, which is based on metaphysical 
Ignorance, On this basis, the author of the Sutras holds, the 
Vedic injunctions for ritual, which conform to the natural hu¬ 
man idea that one is an individual capable of individual action 
and experience, will not suffer contradiction. But in other 
places he shows that what the Veda really has to communicate is 
the unity and sole reality of the Self. We find this, for 
example, in such a Sutra as *But there may be teaching (about 
the identity of the soul with the Absolute) given by a sage who 
has himself attained the vision of the final Vedic standpoint, 
as in the case of Vamadeva* (B.S. I.i.30, cp. Byhad.I.iv.lO). 
(Sankara's B.S.Bh.I.iii.l9) 

And he says in commenting on the Sutra now under consideration: 

( 15 ) But how can there be two Witnesses (lit. seers) in one 
body, namely the Lord, the Inner Ruler, and also the individual 
soul, who is different from Him? Well, but what is the diffi¬ 
culty here? The difficulty is that it contradicts the teaching 
of the Vedic text 'There is no other Witness (lit. seer)... but 
He' (Byhad.III.vii. 23 ). Tliis text denies the existence of any 
Self as seer, hearer, thinker or knower other than the Inner 
Ruler, who is the topic of the passage. You cannot say that 
the text is (not meant to deny the existence of another Witness 
but) only meant to deny the existence of a second controller. 
For no one co\ild suppose that a Controller needed another 
controller to control him, and the text does not specify that 
it is only meant to deny another Controller. (Sankara's B.S, 
Bh.I.ii.20) 

That is the passage in which ^rl Bhagavatpada explains the 
objection that the Sutra is answering. But Bhaskara acted as 
if he had not noticed it, and remarked, 'One can also say that 
the purpose of the Sutra was to rebut the objection that there 
could be another Controller of the world'. How could anyone 
be so deaf as to raise the objection that there could be more 
than one Inner Ruler, when the Veda repeatedly and without 
exception identifies the Inner Ruler with the Self, as in 'He 
is your Self, the Inner Ruler, the immortal' (Byhad.III.vii,3, 
Ma]}<ji.6)? 

In explaining the answer that the Sutra gives to the objec¬ 
tion, ^rl Bhagavatpada had written as follows: 

( 16 ) To this we reply as follows. This idea that the indivi¬ 
dual soul and the Inner Ruler are different is a result of the 
apparent conditioning adjuncts of bodies and organs set up by 
Ignorance, It does not represent the final truth. For the 
inmost Self is one. There cannot be two inmost Selves. Where 
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there is only one, practical experience of such a \mity as if 
it were mxiltiple, and verbal reference to it as such, arise 
through apparent conditioning adjuncts. It is as when we 
speak figuratively of the ether of space in the pot and the 
ether of space in general (as if the pot really circumscribed 
a volume of the ether of space and effectively cut it off from 
the rest of the ether, which it does not, since the ether is 
conceived as a continuiam and as too subtle to be effectively 
circumscribed by gross objects). (Sankara’s B.S.Bh,I,ii,20; 
cp. M,V.2T,U;U9,6;1U0,8) 

And there is not even the faintest suspicion that there could 
be more than one Inner Ruler. For the one who raised the ori¬ 
ginal question, Uddalaka, was himself quite clear that there 
was only one Inner Ruler when he said, 'I know that. If, O 
Yajnavalkya, you do not know the subtle spirit (lit. thread) 
pervading the cosmos, and the Inner Ruler, and yet presxime to 
drive away the cows that belong properly to knowers of the 
Absolute, your head will fall off' (B:|;had.III .vii.l) . 

Nor is Bhaskara himself entirely unacquainted with the 
technique found in the Upanishads of establishing the true 
nature of the supreme Self by negating its aspect as individual 
soul. For he writes: 

(it) Some schools expound the supreme Self and tell the pupil 
he is that directly, as in the text ’That thou art’. Others, 
on the other hand, start from the standpoint of the indivi¬ 
duality of the soul, euid, after successively negating several 
states of individuality, eventually expo\md its supreme form 
as the Self — for example the passage which begins ’"Which is 
the Self?" "This conscious being among the sense-organs... "’ 
(Bi*had.IV.iii.T) and concludes ’This great unborn Self, without 
bones, without a body’ (B:fhad.IV.iv,7 and 22?)- (Bh.B.S.Bh. 

I.iii. 20 , p. 58 ) 

In this connection Bhaskara does not accept that the individual 
aspect of the soul that id negated is imagined through Igno¬ 
rance. Even though he admits that it is created by external 
adjuncts, he persists through sheer obstinacy in calling it 
perfectly real. But that is a different point. 


171 THE METHOD OF DISCRIMINATION 
OF THE FIVE SHEATHS 

Bhaskara *8 commentary on the Snandamaya section of the Brahma 
Sutras (B.S. 1.1.12-9) mostly imitates the view of the author 
of the Vrttl quoted by ^rl Bhagavatpada. But Bhaskara refutes 
the teaching (of ^ri ^aAkara, cp. H.V^.39) that the Absolute is 
•the tail’ (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i-19, p.27). The first thing to point 
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out here is that this view of the author of the earlier V^tti 
reproduced in ^ri Sankara's Commentary does not actually agree 
with the tradition followed by Bhaskara. ^ri Bhagavatpada 
quotes the doctrine of the author of the V:ftti as follows. 

(1) But you said earlier that it was wrong to accept it as the 
literail truth that pleasure, delight and great delight consti¬ 
tuted the head and two wings of the true Self, with bliss for 
its tail (Taitt.11,5)- But in fact it was not wrong. For the 
conception was based on the immediately preceding adjunct (i.e. 
on the *self made up of knowledge*, M.V. p.9^)> not on the Self 
in its true form. The notion that the true Bliss-Self (i.e. 
the Absolute) has a body at all is only set forth in the course 
of relating it to (the merely provisional teaching about) a 
series of bodies beginning with the material body made up of 
food. The true Bliss-Self (the Absolute) is not genuinely 
embodied, in the manner of the individual soul in transmigra¬ 
tion. (Sankara's B.S.Bh.I.i,12) 

The point is explained differently by Bhaskaracarya as follows: 

( 2 ) As for what was said about association with parts — the 
intention in bringing that up was to suggest that the Self was 
like a person, not to teach that it had a body with parts. So 
there is nothing wrong. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.l2, p.25) 

Though the general meaning is in line with the author of the 
V]ptti, still this passage (in using a completely different * 
argument) is another indication that the author of the V^ptti 
here in question did not belong to the same tradition as 
Bhaskara. 

( 3 ) And again, if the Absolute were taken as 'made up of 
bliss*, it would have to be the conditioned Absolute, endowed 
with head, wings and tail, and with different degrees of joy, 
such as pleasure, delict, etc. But the part of the text that 
follows refers to the unconditioned Absolute, in the words 
'That from which words fall back without attaining access, 
together with the mind. He who knows the bliss of the Absolute 
does not fear anything from any quarter* (Taitt .11.9) • 

(Sankara's B.S.Bh.I.i.l9) 

From this we conclude that those who accepted that the Absolute 
was unconditioned in its true nature refuted the author of the 
V^tti, Otherwise there would not have been this refutation of 
his view here. Bhaskaracarya, however, answers the author of 
the Vytti in a different way, as follows: 

(U) Though it has been said that it is the unconditioned Abso¬ 
lute that is referred to here, that also was wrong. For the 
Absolute is represented as having bliss for its attribute. At 
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a later point in the Upanishad, there are indirect references 
to the Absolute as a substance through the mere mention of its 
attribute of bliss, as in such texts as ’This is the analysis 
of bliss* (Taitt.II.8) and ’Verily from bliss are these crea¬ 
tures born’ (Taitt .111.6). And when the text says ’from which 
words fall back’ (Taitt .11.9), what it means is that the Abso¬ 
lute is not accessible to speech or minds that are sullied by 
attachment and other passions. But it is accessible to speech 
and minds that are pure. For we find other passages in the 
Veda that imply this, such as ’He is seen by those of keen 
vision through their subtle minds’ (Katha I.iii.l2j and ’When 
a person’s intellect has been purified through knowledge free 
from attachment and other passions (he sees the Self in medi¬ 
tation)’ (Muijd.III.i.8). (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.l9, p.^l) 

Again, In his Commentary on the Sutra 'And because there is 
the teaching of difference* (B.S. I.i.l7), Sri Sankara quotes 
the view of the author of the V^tti as follows. 'The Sutra 
teaches that the soul and the bliss-self are different. For 
one cannot be enjoined to seek that (one's own true Self, here 
interpreted as the bliss-self) which one already possesses (for 
example in such a text as "He who attains (comes to possess) 
the savour of the Absolute becomes truly blissful", Taitt. 
II.7)'. And Sri Sankara further mentions the objection against 
Advaita formulated by the author of the V:|;ttl in the words, 

'How otherwise (than by assuming the individual soul and the 
true Self to be different) could one explain such texts of the 
Veda and Sm^ti as, 'He, the Self, it is who should be investi¬ 
gated' (Chand.VIII.vii.l) and 'There is no greater gain than 
the gain of the Self (A.D.S. I.viii.22.2)? And then he re¬ 
futes this view of the author of the Vij^tti as follows. 

(5) True, this looks like a difficulty. But what has happened 
is that the not-self, such as the body and its organs, has come 
generally to be seen as the Self, and this through Ignorance of 
the true nature of the Self, which latter never really falls 
from its true nature. And, from the standpoint of the ’self’ 
thus constituted by the body and its organs, it is only right 
to speak of the true Self as something distinct, and not yet 
properly investigated and requiring further investigation, as 
not yet heard about and requiring to be heard about, as not yet 
pondered over and requiring to be pondered over, as not yet 
understood and requiring to be understood and so on. 

And yet from the standpoint of the ultimate truth such texts 
as ’There is no other Witness (lit. seer)... but He’ (Byhad. 
III.vii.23) deny that there is any other seer or hearer apart 
from the omniscient supreme Lord. But (in the sense that He is 
unconditioned) the supreme Lord is different from the indivi¬ 
dual soul, the one who has the power of individual action and 
experience, called also the 'knowledge-self or 'conscious 
individual' (vijHana-atman). The case is parallel with that of 
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the mass hynotist’s magic display, where the magician on the 
ground, the real figure, is different from his double, appear¬ 
ing with sword and shield, having climbed up into the sky on a 
rope • 

Or again, the case is parallel with that of the universal 
ether, which, itself untouched by any external conditioning 
adjunct, is different from the *pot-ether’, apparently enclosed 
within such an adjunct. And it was on the basis of a distinc¬ 
tion of this kind subsisting between the knowledge-self (soul) 
and the supreme Self that the author of the Sutras speak.s as he 
does in this and the foregoing Sutra, and says ’Not the other 
(i,e. the Self is not the individual so\il) because that wo^d 
be illogical* and *And because of the teaching that there is 
difference (between the individual soul and the supreme Self)*. 
(Sankara’s B.S.Bh.I.i.lT) 

Here this author of a V]ftti, though he maintained (contrary to 
Sri Sankara) that the bliss-self was the Absolute, nevertheless 
taught that the soul's embodied state and its powers of action 
and experience were imagined through Ignorance. Hence his 
position was clearly not very far removed from that of the 
Vedantic system approved by ^ri Bhagavatpada, Scarya Bhaskara, 
however, took the follqwing line: 

(6) Here some (i.e, Sri Sankara), with a view to safeguarding 
their own privately hatched theory, offer the following expla¬ 
nation which totally obliterates the meaning of the Sutra. 

’There is no other being undergoing transmigration apart from 
the Lord. He and He alone is the transmigrant*. If you ask 
them, ’In that case, what are we doing with the two Sutras The 
supreme Self is not the other, becaxise it would be illogic^” 
(B.S. I.i.l6) and "Because of the teaching that there is dif¬ 
ference" (B.S, I.i.lT)?*, they reply that there is nothing 
wrong. Such expressions about difference are only made (these 
Advaitins say) on the basis of accepting distinctions set up by 
apparent conditioning adjuncts, just as such expressions as 
’the ether in the pot’ or ’the ether in the cloth’* refer to 
distinctions in the ether that are only set up by imagination. 
This view is wrong. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.17> P«26; cp. M.V.199) 

* (Should the reading he maihdkdia = the ether in the hut or 
monastery in which the pot stands? T.N.) 

And so forth. Bhaskaracarya criticizes the view of the author 
of a V^ttl that the bliss-self is the Absolute, either because 
he did not know that it was that of an author of a V:(^tti, or 
else because, with his well-known animus against Sri Sankara, 
he misattributed the view to him. He says as his last remark 
on the subject: 

(7) Therefore, that stands as the most commendable explanation. 
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handed dovn as it is by tradition. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.l9> p.29) 

In both cases the early author of a V^tti on the Brahma Sutras 
upheld the doctrine that the Absolute was unconditioned. It 
is only here in the ^andamaya section of the Brahma Sutras 
(I.i.12-9) that ^rl Bhagavatpada subjects him to criticism, but 
only in order to set aside one part of his view. But the 
tradition of Difference in Identity followed by Bhaskara was 
fundamentally different from that of the author of the V^ttl 
and from that of ^rl Bhagavatpada, whether it was the Differ¬ 
ence in Identity tradition followed by Bhart^prapahca arrayed 
in a different dress, or whether Bhaskara was the founder of a 
new method of interpretation. This has been well shown. 

^rl Bhagavatpada described the method of discriminating the 
Five Sheaths by -first attributing them to the soul and then 
denying them, in the belief that, through effecting this dis¬ 
crimination, the pupil would have the reward of establishment 
in the fearless state of the Absolute in its true nature as 
unconditioned bliss. The text on plumbing the depths, *He 
plumbs the depths of this bliss-self (Taitt.II.8), is well 
explained as saying *Through knowing that bliss-self thoroughly, 
he attains at one plunge to the Absolute, its true essence* 

(cp. M.V.39, intro.). 

The Absolute, as the ’tail* or ’prop* (M.V. p.93) is with¬ 
out distinctions. Two texts following on, one of which pretends 
to raise a doubt about the existence of the Absolute, agree 
with this. They are, ’Verily, if one thinks that the Absolute 
is non-existent one becomes oneself non-existent* (Taitt.II.6) 
and'From which words fall back, together with the mind, without 
attaining access* (Taitt.II.9). 

But Bhaskara says, ’The Absolute is accesS'ible to speech and 
minds that are pure* (M.V.171,4). In saying this he affirms 
(the absurdity) that even the Witness of All falls within the 
scope of speech and mind. He turns his back on the repeated 
statements in the Veda that speech and mind cannot encompass 
the Absolute, texts like ’He who is the mind of the mind, the 
speech of speech* (Kena 1.2), ’Neither speech goes there, nor 
mind* (Kena 1.3), 'That which cannot be uttered by speech’ 

(Kena 1.5) and 'Which cannot be thought by the mind' (Kena 1.6). 
Thus turning his back on the Veda, he laid a claim to be the 
author of a new metaphysic, hitherto unknown. What a strange 
presumption and audacity we find in those who are inordinately 
enamoured of their own opinions! 


172 BHASKARA ON THE DISCRIMINATION 
OF THE THREE STATES 

In the system of Bhaskara, discrimination the three states 
on its own is no more able to establish the Absolute in its 
pure form than discrimination of the five sheaths is. Here are 
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quotations of a few of his texts to illustrate his view. 

(1) We take up the study of the dream-state to show how the 
self-luminosity of the soul is familiar to all from the self¬ 
luminosity of the dream-state. And we study the state of 
dreamless sleep to show the true nature of the Self as free 
from all external limiting adjuncts, beyond danger and fear. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.III.ii.l, p.l60) 

(2) The projections in dream are only an i3J.usion (says the 
author of the Sutras). He uses the word *only* to show that 
there is no external object.... Perhaps you will object that 
this presupposes an idea without an object, which is an absur¬ 
dity. But there is nothing wrong here. It is a case of remem¬ 
bering what has been experienced at other times and places. In 
dream, it is the mind, charged with the impressions bom of 
previous experience of objects and moving about in-the subtle 
canals within the body, that produces a species of memory- 
knowledge. The fact that dreams have varying pleasure-pain 
content, such as joy and fear, shows that the mind is prompted 
to produce them by the merit and demerit arising from former 
deeds. It is the remembered object that forms the b^sls of 
the dream-cognitions. So our theory is not open to criticism. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.III.ii.3, p.l6l) 

There is no attempt here to deal with the problem that there is 
experience of erroneous perception in dream as well as in 
waking^ while memory is also distinguished from perception, in 
dream. How is that possible? Other questions that are npt 
answered are: ^Wmt is meant by ^*at other times and places*^?* 
and ^How do you account for the appearance of space and time 
that is experienced in Sream ?' 

(3) And so the author of the Sutras said, in the section con¬ 
taining refutations on the basis of logic, *And not as in dream 
and the like, on accoimt of the essential difference between 
waking €Uid dream* (B.S. II.ii.29)* (Bh.B.S.Bh.III.ii.3, p.l6l) 

(U) The exponents of the doctrine of Maya who follow the 
Buddhist teachings should also be regarded as having been re¬ 
futed by the author of the Sutras with this argument. If he , 
did not believe in the existence of external objects, why did 
he take the trouble to affirm it? Perhaps you will reply that 
the author of the Sutras was not prepared to accept (in the 
manner of the Vijnana Vadin Buddhist) that the world consisted 
merely in the modifications of consciousness if no other per¬ 
manent reality were admitted, but that, if the Self were admit¬ 
ted as an eternal reedity, he was prepared to deny the reality 
of the universe. But what sort of logic is it that says that, 
if one thing is known to exist, another thing (equally well 
known) does not exist? The correct position is that earth and 
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the other elements do in fact exist as perceived, being effects 
of the Absolute. (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.ii.29, p.l2U) 

On this topic, ^rl Sankara quotes the Buddhist argument nega¬ 
ting external objects as an ill-advised view, later to be 
refuted by the author of the Sutras in the words 'On account 
of the essential difference between waking and dream' (B.S. 
II.ii.29). He expresses the ill-advised view in an earlier 
passage in the following words: 'The nature of experience of 
objects in the waking state has to be seen to be analogous to 
the experience of dreams and the like. For just as in the case 
of dream-fantasy, or of a mirage, or of the hallucinatory 
vision of a city in the clouds, consciousness assumes the twin 
form of subject and object without, the actual presence of any 
external object, so does it also do the same, we must conclude, 
in the case of cognition of objects like pillars in the waking 
state. For dream-cognition and waking cognition are alike in 
point of being cognitions' (Sankara's B.S,Bh.Il.ii.28 ad 

The idea was to show that one who holds that dream and wak¬ 
ing are different will not want to try to establish by infer¬ 
ence that the ideas of waking experience lack external objects 
simply on the grounds that they are similar to the ideas of 
dream in point of being ideas. Dream is a state which, when 
remembered in waking, is seen to have been contradicted and 
cancelled by waking experience. Who but a lunatic would make 
Inferences about waking being equivalent to dream once he 
admitted that? 

Nor was the revered Commentator concerned to show that the 
author of the Sutras did not accept the reality of external 
objects; for the Inference of the Commentator was that every¬ 
thing should be accepted as experienced. All that he is saying 
here is that the Buddhist is wrong when, having established 
QOme points of similarity between waking and dream, he goes on 
to argue that the cognitions of waking are in dVt respects like 
those of dream and similar states of fantasy. 

Nor does the revered Commentator make any Inference to the 
effect that if one thing is known to exist another (equally 
well known thing) does not. For when refuting the exponents 
of the doctrine of the Void, he says: 

(5) This ordinary empirical experience.of the world, solidly 
established as it is throu^ all the various means of knowl¬ 
edge, cannot be argued away without prior knowledge of some 
other real principle. For where no exception can be shown, an 
established rule holds. (Sankara’s B.S.Bh.II.ii.31) 

The meaning here is this. Shell-silver and the like are accep¬ 
ted as real by their percelvers as long as they manifest. But 
when such perceivers have the cognition 'This is shell', then 
they reject the experience of silver as contradicted and can¬ 
celled, saying 'This is not silver, it appeared as silver 
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through illusion'. In the same way, if the exponent of.the 
Void wishes to negate all this world which depends upon accept¬ 
ing the objective validity of the play of the means of knowl¬ 
edge and their objects, then, since he says that everything is 
imaginary, he must be able to point to some totally real prin¬ 
ciple guaranteed in immediate experience to stand as the real 
substratum of all this imagination — or else drop his obsti¬ 
nate claim that all is void. 

Bhaskara also said that it was correct to maintain that 
earth and the other elements were real, since they were effects 
of the Absolute, and to this the author of the Sutras and the 
revered Commentator would readily assent. The reality of earth 
and all other effects is accepted on the basis of their being 
non-different from the Absolute. For we have the Vedic text, 
'Verily, all this is the Absolute' (Muij^.II.ii.l2). But this 
does not mean that their reality can be known through the form 
in which they are known empirically. For the latter, like the 
shell-silver and so forth, does not exist when it is not being 
perceived. On this we have such Vedic texts as 'A modification 
is a name, a mere suggestion of speech' (Chand.VI.i.4) and 'The 
firehood of fire disappeared' (Chand.VI.iv.l). 

(6) But those who say that the waking state, too, is a mere 
illusion (maya) obliterate the meaning intended by the author 
of the Sutras and deceive the students who listen to them. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.III.ii.3, p.l6l) 

The author of the Sutras made his own understanding of this 
matter clear in the Sutra II.i.l4 in the words, 'As is shown 
by such texts as "a modification of speech"'. The author of 
the Sutras held (as this Sutra in its complete form shows, cp. 
M.V.33,8) that the whole world was non-different from the 
Absolute. So it cannot be claimed that he said that the waking 
state and the universe of plurality that it contained were dif¬ 
ferent from the Absolute. Therefore the 'being a mere illu¬ 
sion' that he is speaking of here in the present Sutra (B.S. 
III.ii.3 — which refers to the dream-state) does not determine 
the waking state as being a mere illusion too. 

Everyone agrees that from the standpoint of empirical 
experience dream is dream and waking is something different 
from it. Thinking that the opponent, too, must accept this as 
certain, the author of the Sutras hlmsolf affirms this differ¬ 
ence between the two states (B.S. lll.ii.3). But when the mat¬ 
ter is considered from the metaphysical standpoint, the differ¬ 
ence between waking and dream cannot be established. For in 
dream itself, just as in waking, there is experience of a dis¬ 
tinction between subject and object as long as there is experi¬ 
ence of the dream at all. There also, in the dream, there is 
the sense of being awake, just as in waking, until the dream is 
llnally contradicted. Therefore the saying of the great 
authority (^rl Gau^&pada) 'The wise say that the states of 
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waking and dream are one' (G.K« II.5) is hard to contradict. 
Taking his stand on his own Immediate experience of the truth 
of what he said In that verse, ^rl Gau<}apada establishes, 
after extended discussion In the second Book of his Karikas, 
that both the dream-state and the waking state are mere illu¬ 
sion, and that the Self alone is real. To see the way he does 
so, one must examine that actual work. 

And this teaching is eminently Vedic. The three states of 
waking, dream and dreamless sleep are each known to be dreams 
from the upanlshadlc teaching 'three dreams' (Alt.1.111.12). 

So this teaching is not a case of deceiving students. On the 
contrary, it is a boon to seekers of liberation. For it 
blends the teaching of the Upanlshads and the Sutras together 
with experience by exhibiting the traditional method whereby 
the three states are first falsely attributed to the Self and 
then afterwards denied of it. 

From the standpoint of ordinary waking experience, however, 
one should accept this statement by the author of the Sutras 
that dream is (by contrast with waking) a mere illusion. The 
revered Commentator says: 'But, before the practical realiza¬ 
tion of the fact that the Absolute is one's own Self, the 
world-appearance, beginning with the ether and the other great 
elements, has a lasting coherent structure, whereas the world- 
appearance in dreams is effaced dally. So it is significant if 
the author of the Sutras here refers to dream as "a mere illu¬ 
sion", as in the case of dream the words have a special (inten¬ 
sified) sense' (Sankara's B.S.Bh.III.11.4, cp. M.V.152,7). 

If we turn to the topic of dreamless sleep, Bhaskara has the 
following observations: 

(7) The i^irase 'There is absence of that* means that in 
dreamless sleep there is absence of dream, and this is turn 
implies that there is not then the alternative for the soul of 
abiding evthev in the Self (in the ether of the heart) ov in 
the subtle canals (nadi) within the body.... He sleeps having 
attained the supreme Self as the ether in the heart through 
the avenue of the subtle canals.... If the one in dreamless 
sleep coTild dlao be in the subtle canals, he could not be 
without subject-object consciousness, as there would be no 
explanation for its absence. But on the other hypothesis (that 
he is exclusively in the ether of the heart) we have the text 
'When they have attained Being (in dreamless sleep), they have 
no knowledge' (Chand.VI.ix.2, cp. M.V.U2,Uf, (Bh.B.S.Bh.III. 

ii, 7 , p. 162 - 3 ) 

(8) Next the author of the Sutras gives the answer to the 
question *How can it be claimed that there is a connection with 
external adjuncts in dreamless sleep and cosmic dissolution?' 
And the answer he gives is, 'But this connection can be assumed 
to exist (in latent form) like virility (in a child), as it is 
capable of manifestation (later)*. The word 'but' is for 
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emphasis. That connection with the mind could only manifest 
in the waking state if it already existed (in dreamless sleep). 
(Bh.B,S,Bh.II,iii.31, p.l38) 

But^ in that case^ how could there he the union of the soul 
with the Absolute in dx^eamless sleep (spoken of at Chctnd, 

VI, lx. 2j M. V, 42j 1;172^ 7) ? Thx^ough any conditioning adjunct^ 
the soul assumes a form in which it is differentiated from 
pure Being, If the soul retained a conditioning adjunct in 
dreamless sleep and cosmic dissolution^ there could not he 
total union with the Absolute (in dreamless sleep), 

(Contrast Sri Ankara (M.V,43^6)^ who can explain the identity 
with pure Being in dreamless sleep^ since for him the adjuncts 
are products of Ignorance and only exist when seen (M,V,47 ^5), 
They lo:pse in dreamless sleep when the soul rests in its 
identity with the Absolute, But they re-appear on waking in 
the case of those still ignorant of their true nature as the 
Absolute^ and in this sense are said figuratively to lurk in 
dreamless sleep as a ^seed^ or a ^potentiality' (Aakti), Even 
the notion of a potentiality here is a concoction of Ignorance^ 
which supervenes later in the waking state, BhaskarOj however^ 
cannot explain the Chdndogya texts affirming identity with the 
Absolute in dreamless sleep at all^ as for him the adjuncts 
are not set up by Ignorance but are real, Cp, M,V,169^7;170 
intro,Jl72jllj note-also 45^ 6, T.N.) 

( 9 ) *This universe enters the Absolute (at the cosmic dissolu¬ 
tion) losing its modified form. It loses its solid form, like 
sal.t dissolved in water*, (Quoted in Bh.B.S,Bh.II,i,9» P«9l) 

The verse quoted means that even at the cosmic dissolution 
there is no total dissolution of the world into the Absolute^ 
as the world does not give up its nature as the world, 

( 10 ) Because the subtle body, the abode of the sense-organs 
and the powers of action, remains in being until there is 
dissolution, that is to say, until there is liberation throu^ 
right knowledge.... The soul does not dissolve into the Abso¬ 
lute at the time of the death of the physical body. (Bh.B.S. 

Bh.IV.ii.e, p. 229 ) 

It is true that in all such places the revered Commentator, 
too, agrees that the individual soul remains in being, yet 
there is a difference on the point, as the following passage 
from ^rl Sankara shpws. 

( 11 ) Thus, although there are no distinctions in the Self in 
its true natiire, we see that this dream-like empirical experi¬ 
ence of distinctions continues regularly during the period of 
world-manifestation (even though punctuated by intervals of 
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dreamless sleep when wrong knowledge is in abeyance). There¬ 
fore we should infer by aneLLogy that a potentiality (^akti) 
for future distinctions remains in the period of world- 
dissolution, too, this potentiality itself being a mere appear¬ 
ance conditioned by wrong knowledge. (Sankara's B.S.Bh.II.i.9^ 
cp. M.V.U5,8 and note) 

The supreme Self, though in reality ever bereft of the experi¬ 
ence of distinctions, appears to become the object of empirical 
experience of distinctions in the waking and dream states 
through wrong knowledge. But when wrong knowledge has been 
abolished by right knowledge all empirical experience is anni¬ 
hilated. This was the view of the revered Commentator. On 
Bhaskara's view, however, there cannot be a refutation of dis¬ 
tinctions through right knowledge, since the persistence of a 
potentiality for differentiation is real in all states. That 
is the difference between the two views., 

173 REFLECTION OVER THE 
MEANS TO LIBERATION 

In Bhaskara's teaching, the doctrine of a combination of knowl¬ 
edge and action for liberation accompanies the doctrine of 
Difference in Identity, as in Bhart^rapahca. 

(1) And that word 'then* affirms that both action and knowl¬ 
edge are needed for knowledge of the Absolute, both in regard 
to beginning the discipline and for earning its reward. They 
are needed for beginning it, since one can only begin the 
enquiry into the Absolute if rituals have already been per¬ 
formed first; and they are needed for earning the reward of the 
discipline in that salvation (ksema) can only be achieved 
throu^ knowledge combined with ritualistic action. (Bh.B.S. 
Bh.I.i.l, p.4) 

(2) For here the author of the Sutras teaches that liberation 
is achieved throu^ a coinbination of knowledge and ritualistic 
action. For it is in this sense that he will say, 'Members of 
all stages of life must resort to ritualistic action and knowl¬ 
edge for liberation, on accoimt of the text "Him the true 
Brahmins seek to know... throu^^ sacrifice, through charity, 
through a\isterity,.." (Brhad.IV.iv.22, M.V.55»1;100,2, note — 
a text which implies that action and rituals are an aid in 
travelling the path) like a horse' (B.S. III.iv.26). And un¬ 
less one knows the ritualistic science thoroughly one cannot 
decide which actions have to be combined with knowledge and 
which do not. But when thorough knowledge of the ritualistic 
science has been achieved, one can affirm that the daily obli¬ 
gatory ritual shoxild be combined with knowledge, while optional 
ritual and forbidden acts should be avoided. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.l, 

p«2) 
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( 3 ) Others, however, explain the relationship between action 
and knowledge differently. First there must be fulfilment of 
one's (five) debts to the gods and the rest,* and the thorough 
digestion of the healing medicine of spiritual knowledge. The 
word 'then* implies 'after this'. Why is that so? A person 
can only engage in ritualistic acts through the Veda when he 
goes through his prescribed daily texts, repeating them with 
understanding. Then there must be conquest of desires, both 
those that are engendered by the promises of the Veda and 
those that are natural. Then there must be accumulation of 
merit and purging of demerit, ,After that, a person becomes 
fit to carry out the injunctions placed on the highest and best 
qualified student. 

But what is the injunction laid on the highest and best 
qualified student?... 'It (the Self), verily, shoxild be seen, 
should be heard about, sho\ild be pondered over, shoxild be 
subjected to sustained meditation* (B:fhad.II.iv.5) •.• • • 

However, the true experts do not accept this interpretation 
of the relation between action and knowledge. For there is no 
evidence to prove that one becomes fit for the highest injunc¬ 
tions of all through self-purification and that this state 
transcends all qualifications for meritorious work, (Bh.B.S. 
Bh.I.i.l, p,5) 

^(Fulfilment of debts to the R§iSj whose vision provided the 
Vedic textSj by teaching the texts to others — of debts to 
the gods by offerings in the sacred fire^ and of debts to the 
ancestors by offerings on the ground, Where five debts are 
spoken ofj propitiation of malicious spirits and fulfilment of 
debts to mankind by hospitality to guests are also included, 
Manu Smrti 111,70, T,N,) 

The method for refuting the doctrine of liberation through a 
combination of ritualistic action with knowledge is well known 
to those who have studied Sri Sankara^s cormentaries on the 
Upanishadsj Brahnta Sutras and Gita (op, M,V,68), The fact 
that a person can purify himself through ritualistic action is 
also well known, Sri Sankara quotes (at Brhad,Bh.III,iii, 1^ 
intro,) the text 'By this do I purify this part of my body' 
(S,B, XI,ii,6,13), The view tint a person can purify himself 
by ritual is accepted even by Acdrya Montana Mi^ra^ who taught 
that liberation was achieved through a combination of ritual¬ 
istic action and knowledge (B,Sid, p*36j cp, M,V, 105^ 3 and 7), 

(U) In the s€ime way, the ritualistic section of the Veda does 
not depend on the knowledge-section. But the knowledge-section 
depends on the ritualistic section, since the Upanishads them¬ 
selves teach that the obligatory daily ritual is required for 
liberation in co-operation with knowledge in the text 'Him the 
true Brahmins seek to know through the repetition of the 
Veda.,,* (B^had.IV.iv.22, cp. above, M.V,173,2). (Bh.B.S.Bh. 
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I.i.U, p.l6, cp. m.v.i6i,t) 

( 5 ) The phrase ’There must he resort by all* means ’there 
must be resort to ritualistic action and knowledge for libera¬ 
tion by members of all stages of life’. Why? Because of the 
text, ’Him the true Brahmins seek to know through the repeti¬ 
tion of the Veda, through sacrifice, through charity, through 
austerity aind extreme moderation in the enjoyment of sense- 
objects’ (Byhad.IV.iv. 22 ). Here sacrifice and the rest, since 
the words denoting them are in the instrumental case, are 
enjoined as auxiliaries to knowledge for meditation, like the 
fore-sacrifices enjoined as necessary axixiiiaries for a Soma 
sacrifice.... Therefore, just as those who have acquired meta¬ 
physical knowledge still have to observe inner and outer con¬ 
trol and the other disciplines as long as they continue to 
live, if they wish to make sure of liberation, so must they 
continue with the rituals and duties of their stage of life. 
They cannot drop them in the interval between enlightenment and 
death, (Bh.B,S.Bh.III.iv.26, p.207) 

What the upanishadio text actually teaches here is that ritual¬ 
istic action is a factor in the rise of desire for knowledge or 
at best a factor in the rise of knowledge* It does not say 
that action can ever he combined with metaphysical knowledge* 

( 6 ) On the strict Vedic doctrine (say the Mima^akas) there is 
only one stage of life (householder), and knowledge of (i.e. 
meditation on) the Self is ta\i^t as an aid to ritual. Its 
basis is (not truth but) eulogy of the performer of ritual. 
According to the Smyti there are other stages of life (wander¬ 
ing monk, etc,), and knowledge of (i,e, meditation on) the Self 
is taugjht to enable those who are disabled, and so cannot per¬ 
form ritiial, to realize their ends (through meditation on the 
ritual instead of physical performance of it). This view of 
the Mima^akas will be refuted in the coiorse of the present 
section of the Brahma Sutras (B,S, III,iv,l ff,; cp, M.V.55>12). 
And the author will show at B,S, III.iv ,26 (cp. M.V.173,5;1T^ 
passim) how, granted that the supreme hman goal is metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge, that knowledge must be combined with action. 
(Bh,B,S,Bh.III.iv.l, p,20l) 

( 7 ) The Sutras also say (quoting Badaraya^a’s view), ’But 
equal examples can be given on the other side’ (B.S. III,iv.9)* 
It means that there are also examples of texts to show that 
knowledge of the Self is not a mere auxiliary of ritual. ’This 
is what the enli^tened Kavaqeya R§is said of old. They said, 
’’Why should we go throu^ the Vedic texts? Why should we offer 
sacrifices?”’ (text untraced). And there is the text, ’The 
knowers of the Absolute, verily, having known this Self, rise 
above the desire for sons, rise above the desire for wealth, and 
live on alms’ (Byhad.III.v.l). The phrase ’Why should we.,.?’ 
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is not an exhortation to give up the practice of going throu^ 
one’s texts each day. It is an eulogy of knowledge of the 
meaning of the texts. *In all respects knowledge is the most 
important thing’ is the idea. (Bh.B.S.Bh.III.iv.9j p.203) 

The Vedio text here speaks of rising above worldly ends^ which 
implies giving ritual upj not oorrbining it with haowledge. 

(8) Rising above the householder state, the state typified by 
possession of sons, they attain to another stage of life. 

This simply accepts and repeats the teaching of the Snqfti. If 
one took no regard of the rules for wandering monks set out in 
the Snifti (the only place where rules for wandering monks are 
found), then there would be nothing to show that the living on 
a.1 Tns practised by Buddhist and Jaina monks was not under Vedic 
sanction. And it is from the Law-Books such as that of Manu 
(reading manavadau) that the true nature and characteristics 
of the highest stage of life may be learned, and this from the 
rules about the threefold stave* and sacred thread and so on. 

So we forbear to say any more on the matter ourselves here. 
CBh.B.S.Bh.III.iv.26, p.208) 

^(Bhdskara was a monk of the Tridandin (threefold staff) Order^ 
and retained the sacred thread for the performance of rituals* 
Sri Sankara and his followers are Ekadandins (Single Staff 
Order) who destroy their sacred thread at their initiation and 
abandon ritual* T*N*) 

In his Brhaddranyaka Commentary (Brhad*Bh*III*v*lj trans* 
Mddhavdnandaj p*482 ff*j487 ff*) ^i Sankara treats the texts 
on renunciation in the Veda and the Smrti as applying to dif¬ 
ferent classes of candidate* As for the Buddhists and so on^ 
disregard of the Smrtis on their part would not suffice to give 
them Vedic sanction^ as they pay no regard even to the Veda* 

(9) Being devoted to the Absolute means being wholly absorbed 
in contemplation of the Absolute. It is a state that is avail¬ 
able to members of all the different stages of life without 
distinction,... And so, (in the context of liberation) action 
and knowledge are not mutually contradictory, because they 
co-operate towards the same goal. And it is in this sense that 
the Veda says, ’He who meditates on the Self alone as his true 
realm finds that his action is never exhaxisted’ (Byhad.I,iv,15)« 
Though the act is in itself momentary, it is called everlasting 
because its reward is everlasting. 

And if someone (the Advaitin) were to make the objection 
that immortality cannot come merely from a connection with 
(meritorious) action, we reply that immortality could not ac¬ 
crue to the total renunciate (to the parivrajaka whom you 
champion) either. For he too must perform the physicei, mental 
and vocal activity associated with attending to the needs of 
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nature, sipping water, bathing, begging for alms and so forth. 
And since no embodied being can avoid action of this sort, 
liberation as conceived by the Advaitin would be impossible. 
(Bh.B.S.Bh.III.iv.20, p.205-6) 

Not so. The total renimoiate (parivrajdka) is not subject to 
the rules about attending to the needs of nature and the like^ 
and no corrbination of ritualistic action and knowledge applies 
to him. More on this can he found in Sri Sankara's commentar¬ 
ies on the Gitdj Chandogya and Brahma Sutras. (E.g. see Bh.G. 
Bh.V.ls Chdnd.Bh.II.xxiii.ls B.S.Bh.III.iv.20^ M.V.SS^IO. T.N.) 

(10) In the Sveta^vatara Upanishad (VI.21) we hear how the 
sage Sveta^vatara gave teaching to the *atya^ramins’, Yaska’s 
Nirukta I.i.U declares ’”Ati" may be used in the sense of 
"venerable"’. So it was venerable members of a (high) order 
of life (a^rama), who led virtuous lives devoted to the repeti¬ 
tion of their appointed Vedic texts, who were being taught. So 
the Sveta^vatara Upanishad says that it was to them (i.e. to 
members of a particular caste and order of life) that 
Sveta^vatara gave the (hi^ metaphysical) teaching. (Bh.B.S.Bh. 
III.iv.26, p.208) 

It hardly needs pointing out that a venerable stage of life can 
he obtained hy reaching the actionless state too. 

(11) As for the reading of Jabala Upeinishad 5 which says ’How 
cam he be a Brahmin if he has no sacred thread? ’ — that is a 
case raising a doubt, and is itself a doubtful reading. For 
there is no previous mention of depositing or abandoning the 
saored thread. How could a doubt suddenly arise in this way 
from nowhere? And the word ’Brahmin’ is meaningless. For how 
could the person mentioned here as being ’without a sacred 
thread’ be a K^atriya (given that the succeeding sentences 
explicitly treat the K^atriya'as different)? Our suspicion is 
that this passage is an interpolation by a very unskilfxil per¬ 
son. (Bh.B.S.Bh.III.iv.26, p.208) 

The later part of the passage from the Jabala text in question 
says 'Shaven and without possessions'. So the text did not 
'come from nowhere'. The correct deduction is that it is a 
further development from the earlier phrase 'Let him renounce 
even in the midst of life as a celibate student' (Jabala 4; 
M.V.57j4). Nor is the word 'Brahmin' meaningless. For it 
indicates that the Brahmin has a special (though not an exclu¬ 
sive) right to renunciation. There are other Vedic texts on 
the points such as '(Scrutinizing the worlds won through action^ 
the Brahmin should come to view them with indifference' (Mund. 
I.ii.22j cp. M.V.66^2). From a passage in the sequel we see 
that an injunction to become Paramahamsas affects even monks 
(of Bhdskara's order) with the threefold staff. It saysj 'They 
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have no visible insignia^ their ways are wnknown' and 'such an 
one should throw his threefold staff and his coconut water-pot 
and his sling and his begging-howl and his holy water and his 
sacred tuft and sacred thread — all of them — into the water 
saying "Bhuh svdhdV' and should seek to know the Self' (Jabdla 
6 ). 

(12) The alleged ‘knowledge’ of the Sahkhyas to the effect 
that ’Nature is the cause of the world* is a piece of pseudo- 
Sn^fti. The doctrine of those same Sahkhyas and others that 
liberation comes from knowledge alone, with action playing no 
part, is also a pseudo-tradition. Those (of our own Vedanta 
school, i,e, the Advaitins) who follow it and speak of the 
renunciation of all rituals and all action also teach a pseudo¬ 
doctrine. And thus their doctrine is mentioned and refuted in 
the Apastamba Dharma Sutra in the words ’That is contradicted 
by the Veda, If liberation were attainable throu^ mental 
enlightenment, he who attained it would cease to feel pain even 
here in the world (which is not the case)’ (A.D.S, II.xxi.l6). 
(Bh,B,S,Bh,III,iv.26, p.209) 

This is not a pseudo-tradition. It is rooted in such Vedic 
texts as 'Let him renounce even in the midst of life as a 
celibate student' (Jabdla 4; M.V. 57^4). And there are such 
Smrti texts as 'Neither acting nor causing to act' (Gita V.IZ). 
There is also the piractical example given^ 'Thus spoke Ydjfia- 
valkya^ and left (the world for the forest)' (Brhad.IV.v.lS). 
Nor was the text quoted from the Apastamba Dharma Sutra inten¬ 
ded to express the finally accepted view. For both criticism 
and praise for all the stages of life can be found in that 
work. If the phrase 'If salvation were attainable through 
mental enlightenment... ' was intended as an objection against 
Advaita^ it was wrong. For there are Vedic textSj such as 'He 
becomes immortal here' (a text of the Taittiriyas) which de¬ 
clare that the enlightened man does attain salvation (k§ema) 
here below. Nor does experience of pain contradict metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge. For pain that is experienced (is an object and 
so) cannot be an attribute of the subject who experiences it. 


174 THE REWARDS OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND ACTION 

Bhaskara held that action too, as well as knowledge, put an end 
to the obstacles to transcendence (kaivalya). 

(l) And here it has to be explained how knowledge is of ser¬ 
vice for liberation. Perhaps it will be claimed that knowledge 
of multiplicity is Ignorance. Metaphysical knowledge, on the 
other hand, is of service for liberation by putting an end to 
Ignorance. But this view is wrong. For it contradicts what we 
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actually perceive. For nobody’s knowledge of duality comes to 
a total halt on the rise of knowledge of the meaning of a text. 
The embodied one has body, mind and senses, and these means of 
knowledge give him cognitions of colour and the rest. No 
means cam remain in being without supplying its end. When fire 
and fuel come together, it is certain that they will produce 
smoke. (Bh.B,S.Bh.III.iv.26, p.209) 

What is the meaning of ^cessation of the knowledge of duality ?' 
la it cessation of all cognition of duality? Or is it cessa¬ 
tion of the belief that duality is real? If it means" cessation 
of all cognition of duality^ then the Advaitins themselves do 
not accept it. But if it is cessation of the belief that 
duality is real^ then this cessation is just what the Advaitins 
affirm. One who has known the shell in its true form no longer 
continues to believe in the illusory appearance of silver. 

( 2 ) And if you say that there is (in enlightenment) no appear¬ 
ance of multiplicity, and also that divine attributes like 
omniscience and so on supervene, then all secular and Vedic 
activity would come to an end in a single flash- (Bh.B.S.Bh. 
III.iv. 26 , p. 209 ) 

This is wrong. Omniscience and other divine attributes do not 
come to anyone while they are abive. If you say^ ^Then they 
must do so after deaths because they are the stated reward for 
certain meditations ' — well^ if sOj their reality can be no 
more than a matter of faith. For they will only have been 
ati^ined on the plane of personal conviction attained through 
brooding. 

( 3 ) And how could the Self be a performer of action on your 
(Advaitin’s) theory, sinc'e it is pure Consciousness alone by 
nature? How, then, could it act, for instance, in yo\ir own 
ordinary worldly actions? And, in any case, the power to act 
that derives from external adj\mcts lasts as long as the 
adj\mcts. Fire goes on acting to produce smoke as long as it 
is in contact with fuel. And because the portion of merit and 
demerit from past lives that initiated the present body is not 
destroyed (but mxast work itself out until exhausted, reading 
avina^at), the power to act and experience lasts as long as 
the body does. There is, however, this difference between the 
enlightened person and the metaphysically ignorant one. The 
enli^tened person regards his power to act as derived from 
extrinsic adjuncts, and does not accept it as being his own; 
the ignorant person accepts it as belonging to himself by 
nature. (Bh.B.S.Bh.III.iv.26, p.210) 

On Sri Sankara's view^ the power to perform action in the 
world arises from mere illusion. You ask what I gain from say¬ 
ing that? Wellj if it were not so then we would have your 
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theornj according to which the enlightened wan rejects his power 
to act because it derives from external adjuncts^ and yet he 
continues to accept it and to conform to it at the same time. 
And what is the sense in a theory like that? 

(U) Perhaps you will ask how action is a means to liberation. 
Just in the same way that knowledge is on your theory, we 
reply. You (Advaitin) will say, *But knowledge puts an end to 
Ignorance’. We agree. But, as we have already explained, it 
does not put an end to cognition of multiplicity. And if you 
reply that knowledge puts an end to the obstacle of supposing 
the not-self to be the Self, we reply that ritualistic action 
helps to do the same.... The removal of forms like that of a 
saffron robe and so on (Byhad.II.iii.6), which have been shown 
to blur the true nature of the Self, is effected by knowledge 
and action combined. For freedom from rebirth arises from 
(obeying) the Veda (in its totality). If you ask how action 
helps, we reply, ’Who co\ild know? The Veda has been compared 
to a compassionate mother’. (Bh.B.S.Bh,III.iv.26, p.210) 

We have shown that the true function of metaphysical knowledge 
is to cancel the notion that duality is real. The theory that 
action puts an end to the false notion that the not-self is 
the Self contradicts plain evidence. For metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance is^ precisely^ the false notion that the not-self is the 
Self. That is seen to he cancelled by knowledge only^ not by 
action. On Bhdskara^s system it is appropriate to say 'Who 
knows? since the theory assumes that liberation is the result 
of the occult future effects of action after this life 
(adrspi). What needs to be noted is thatj apart from pre¬ 
scribed meditation^ there exists also such a thing as metaphy¬ 
sical knowledge conditioned by the nature of reality^ the 
results of which are immediately evident in this very life. 


175 REPEATED PRACTICE OF HEARING, 

PONDERING AND SUSTAINED MEDITATION 

Bhaskara says that metaphysical knowledge alone is not enough 
to effect liberation. For that, prescribed meditations 
(upasana) are deemed necessary. 

(l) Through repeated hearing of and pondering over the meta¬ 
physical texts of the Upanishads there arises that knowledge of 
the Self which dispels ignorance, doubt and erroneous knowledge 
about it. We know that this is so because the discipline for 
knowledge of the Self (as opposed to final liberation) is pur¬ 
sued like the pounding of the paddy (cp. M.V. p. 197)5 for an end 
that is perceptible in the present life. (Bh.B.S.Bh.IV.i.l, 
p,2l8) 
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( 2 ) The statement that immediate concrete knowledge can arise 
from hearing and pondering over the metaphysical texts of the 
Veda only once is nonsense. Even Svetaketu failed to overcome 
his ignorance and doubt after hearing the teaching many times. 
What will be the case with people whose minds are still siillied 
by attachment and other defects? (Bh.B.S.Bh.IV.i.l, p.219) 

( 3 ) When a sound knowledge of the true nat\ire of the Self has 
been derived from the texts, then meditation in the form of 
returning again and again to that same conception has to be 
practised for the rest of one’s life. (Bh.B.S.Bh.IV.i.l, p.2l9) 

(U) Metaphysical Ignorance is the false idea in regard to the 
body auid other aspects of the not-self that they arc the Self, 
allied to a failure to apprehend the true nat\;^e of the Abso¬ 
lute. When right knowledge arises. Ignorance comes to an end. 
Once ri^t knowledge has arisen it has to be re-affirmed for 
the rest of one’s life and so matxired. It then provides for 
liberation (at death). This we know from the Veda. (Bh.B.S.Bh. 

IV.i.l, p. 219 ) 

This also demonstrates that Bhdskara paid no attention to the 
fact that true knowledge is conditioned (not by the activity 
of the knower but) by the nature of the reality known. 


176 THE RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND YOGA 

Yoga is also partly accepted in this system. 

( 1 ) That part of the teaching of the Yoga school that explains 
the means to ri^t knowledge may be accepted as correct, be¬ 
cause it agrees with the Vedic teaching. But the part that does 
not agree with Vedic teaching is wrong. For the nature of the 
Puru§as is explained differently in the Yoga system (and not in 
the same way a? in the Veda). (Bh.B.S.Bh.II.i.3, p. 89 ) 

( 2 ) In the Yoga Sastra of Sanaka and others, this yoga is 
taiight. It has the stages of dhyana, dhara^a and samadhi. 

Dhyana is said to be the one-pointed concentration of the mind 
effected for the sake of some desired goal. Dharaija is the 
simultaneous concentration of breath, sense-organs, mind (manas) 
and hi^er mind (buddhi, M.V.l43»6, T.N.). Samadhi is continuous 
contemplation with faith and effort. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iv.l, p.T2) 

( 3 ) When a person has attained abundant knowledge, he should 
practise yoga, to mature his knowledge. Then the author of the 
Sutras says, ’As in the case of injimctions and so on’. Just as 
the Agnihotra and other rituals are enjoined on the ignorant one 
who wants an abundance of worldly and heavenly rewards 5 so this 
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(yoga) is enjoined on the person of enlightenment, the renun- 
ciate, who desires (finail) liberation (at the death of the 
body) and is totally dedicated. (Bh.B.S.Bh,III.iv.ii5, p«2l6) 

(4) (The supreme Self is not totally different from the indi- 
vidu€Ll soul.) It is like the li^t of the sun. By the words 
*and so on’ the author of the Sutras refers also to the ether 
of space. The s\jn and the ether of space conform to the exter¬ 
nal adjuncts within which they appear to be contained — the 
sun to the motion of the water in which it is reflected, the 
ether to the shape of the hollows of the empty vessels which 
appear to ’house’ it. When the conditioning adjuncts have gone, 
non-difference supervenes (in the sun or the ether of space). 
Thus this individual soul ’attains’ the form of the supreme 
Self (when the conditioning adjunct is discarded) even though 
it was non-different from the supreme Self even before. By 
’the light of the supreme Self’.the author means ’the manifes¬ 
tation of the supreme Self’. And this is realized when the 
supreme Self is made the object of meditation, through yogic 
and devotional practice (samradhana), and not otherwise. This 
being so, those who think ’We have become the Absolute without 
continuous contemplation with faith and effort (samadhi)* are 
victims of false pride. This is what is indicated by the author 
of the Sutras here. (Bh.B.S.Bh.III.ii.25, p.lTO) 

As a general rule^ there are no injunctions to perform yoga in 
those passages of the Vpanishads which treat specifically of 
metaphysical knowledge. The words 'He knew' (Chand.VI.xviii.Z) 
show that effective concrete knowledge can arise from mere 
teaching (i.e. without yoga practice)^ and this also shows that 
Bhdskara's theory that yoga is also required is wrong. And if 
realization of the Absolute depended on the attainment of 
samadhi^ it would he something temporary and fitful. Therefore 
the teaching of the Sutra is that the experience of samadhi is 
a proof of the fact that there is no internal differentiation 
in the Self; the Sutra does not contain an injunction to per¬ 
form samadhi. There is no word conveying an injunction or com¬ 
mand of any kind in the Sutra. 


177 THE DESCRIPTION OF LIBERATION 

A few quotations are subjoined to bring out BhSskara’s views 
on the subject of liberation. 

(l) Cessation of metaphysical Ignorance does not mean cessation 
of vision of difference. It means the cessation of the notion 
that the body and other elements of the not-self are the Self.... 
When that notion ceases, a person becomes omniscient and omni¬ 
potent and possessed of unsxirpassable bliss after the death of 
the body. (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.U, p.2l) 
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(2) Liberation is of two kinds. While a person is still alive 
in the body, liberation for him means liberation from attach¬ 
ment, aversion and infatuation, and their offspring such as 
conceit and the like. After the death of the body, there is 
total and final liberation. (Bh.B.S.Bh.IV.i.l4, p.22U) 

No notice has been taken here of the upanishadic teaching ^Then 
he attains the Absolute here in this very body* (Brhad.IV.iv.7k 

(3) There are two kinds of liberation, immediate liberation 
and liberation by stages. Those who meditate direjctly on the 
Absolute may receive immediate liberation. The others reach 
HiraQyagarbha with purified hearts. There they attain yet 
greater knowledge, as we know from the mention of the rise of 
clear knowledge in the text ’The Self is as clearly visible in 
the world of Brahma as the distinction between li^t and shade 
is here* (Ka^ha II,iii.5). And they are liberated with Brahma 
(at the end of the world-period). (Bh.B.S.Bh.IV.iii.lU, p.2U0) 

(4) In the case of him who has attained his identity with the 
supreme Self, the state of performing actions and undergoing 
experiences comes to an end (i.e. after the death of the body). 
And on this we have such upanishadic texts as ’Him who is with¬ 
out a body, pleasxire and pain verily do not touch’ (Chand. 
Vlll.xii.l, cp. M.V.67,^) and ’having risen up from this body’ 

(Chand.VIII.xii.3). 

There is no escape from experiencing the whole of the por¬ 
tion of merit and demerit which initiated the body t-hrough 
which liberation is attained. And one who supports a body 
inevitably undergoes pleasure and pain. Therefore those who 
say that there can be liberation for one who is yet alive go 
beyond the teaching of the Veda, They (also) contradict per¬ 
ceived experience. (Bh.B,S.Bh.I.iii.20, p.58) 

He should have remembered the upanishadic teaching^ *Then the 
mortal one becomes immortal^ he attains the Absolute in this 
very life* (Brhad.IV.iv.7^ cp. M.V.59^9). And we find a little 
later in the same upanishadic passage *and so this bodiless 

one... *. 

(5) And if you (i.e. Sankara) were to become liberated while 
alive, then because you woiild be omniscient you would know the 
minds of other people.* Perhaps you will say that ’omniscient’ 
means (not ’all-knowing’ but) ’being the all, and the "all*' is 
"the knower"’. But this cannot be so. For on your view the 
’all* will have disappeared, so that only pure Consciousness is 
left. Liberation would then have to be accepted as absence of 
subject-object consciousness. 

Or else you might say on the basis of following the Veda 
that liberation implied omniscience and omnipotence. But in 
that case there could not be liberation d\iring one’s life as 
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an individual, and the meditation and ritualistic action that 
are the means to liberation would have to be continued until 
the death of the body, (Bh.B.S,Bh,III.iv,26, p.210) 

*(Reading paracittavedanam with the Chowkhambd text. T.N.) 

Ormisoienoe is not knowledge of all objects. Ormiscience is 
being the non-dual Consciousness in its true nature. As for 
what was said about the 'all* having disappeared^ that was 
correct. But the 'all* can very well'just be Consciousness. 
The statement 'Liberation is absence of subject-object- 
consciousness' was also correct. Yet the tx*ue nature of such 
a state is in fact pure Consciousness^ so that our doctrine is 
in no way open to censure. 


178 SUMISARY OF THE EXAMINATION 
OF BHASKARA'S SYSTEM 

.Of the systems that oppose the method of false attribution 
followed by later retraction, Bhaskara's is the earliest that 
has survived in complete form. It by no means follows Bhart^- 
prapanca's system point for point. Some new arguments in 
favour of the system of Difference in Identity are produced. 

And Sri Sankara's arguments are in places subjected to a viru¬ 
lent a-t-tack. The letter's arguments, however, are not always 
reproduced exactly as they stood in their original form. In 
particular, it is clear that the difference between ^ri San¬ 
kara's doctrine and those of the schools of Mahayana Buddhism 
was not properly appreciated. 

Amongst the peculiar features of Bhaskara's system we may 
note the following. Texts are twisted in favour of the inter¬ 
pretation that the author wants to give them. Only argiiments 
in favour of his own view are adduced when he wishes to draw 
attention to sameness or difference through examples. Upani- 
shadic texts are quoted as authority simply on the basis of 
their being Vedic texts (contrast ^rl Sankara, M.V.31,3, note). 

The reader must see that there are a number of points in 
Sankara Bhagavatpada's teaching which Bhaskara did not wholly 
grasp. For example, Bhaskara did not at all understand that, 
for ^rl Bhagavatpada, enquiry into the Absolute must culminate 
in immediate experience (cp. M.V.31,3, note). Other points 
also escaped him. There cannot be alternatives in the determi¬ 
nation of reality — as is implied by the teaching that there 
is both difference and identity — in the way that there is 
choice in regard to things to be done. The function of a Vedic 
text is to inform, not to bring about a result. 

In Vedanta philosophy after Bhaskara's day, authors of al¬ 
most all the other schools tended to follow this path. We shall 
be illustrating this here and there in the pages to come. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BHAMATI 


179 PADMAPAOA, SURE^VARA AND 

VACASPATI AS SUB-COMMENTATORS ON 
THE COMMENTARIES OF SRi ^ANKARA 

We find in the Sankara Vijaya of Madhava a story intended to 
throw light on the inter-relationship of the systems of Sures- 
vara, 'Padmapada' and Vacaspati Misra. Suresvara (it is 
there said) had a desire to compose a sub-commentary on ^rl 
Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary, and had obtained his Guru's 
permission for it (Sankara Vijaya XIII.4,5). But other pupils 
of Sri Bhagavatpada were not prepared to accept this. They 
went to the Acarya in secret and said,^ 'This man's mind is 
still attached to rituals. If he writes a long verse sub¬ 
commentary on your Brahma Sutra Commentary, that whole Commen¬ 
tary will be seen as teaching rituals. So let Padmapadacarya, 
Girl or Hastamalaka write a sub-comment ary with your permission' 
(XIII.19,20,22). When Suresvara heard that an obstacle had 
been placed in the way of his cherished plan, he uttered the 
curse 'If anyone else writes a commentary, let it not gain 
currency in the world'. The Acarya, seeking to alleviate his 
disappointment, gave him the order 'Go ahead and write verse 
sub-commentaries on my B^hadarai^yaka and Taittirlya Commen¬ 
taries ' (XIII .66) . Meanwhile Padmapada wrote a gloss on the 
Brahma Sutra Commentary, by permission of his Guru (XIII.71). 
The Acarya saw it and was satisfied.' But he knew what would 
happen with the passage of time, so he told Suresvara to modify 
his curse and say, 'Let the sub-commentary on (the first) five 
sections (pahca + pada, i.e, up to Brahma Sutra I.ii.31) only 
gain currency, and, even of this, only the part on the first 
four Sutras* (XIII.72). And then to ameliorate matters further 
he added: 'By the force of the maturation of merit and demerit 
already in operation to Initiate your present birth, you 
(Suresvara) will be reborn on earth as Vacaspati, equipped with 
mastery of learning (vacaspatitva). You will write a gloss on 
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my Brahma Sutra Commentary that will live till the elements 
dissolve in destruction’ (XIII.73). 

It is surely obvious that all we have here in the Sankara 
Vijaya is a bit of poetic sleight-of-hand intended to excite 
wonder in the reader’s mind and supply some kind of reason why 
the Pahcapadlka in its current form should be limited to only 
four Sutras, whereas Vacaspati’s gloss on the Brahma Sutra Com¬ 
mentary is complete, and to explain why Sufesvaracarya did not 
write a sub-commentary on the Brahma Sutra Commentary, though 
he commented on many subtle points of Vedanta doctrine in his 
Vartikas on the B\‘hadaranyaka and Taittiriya Commentaries. For 
though the B]|^hadara 9 yaka Vartika of Suresvara is a long work, 
the author does not once consider the Pahcapadlka or bestow 
even a glance on those of its arguments which disagree with his 
own system. Nor is there any particular similarity between the 
systems of Suresvara and Vacaspati in the way they handle prob¬ 
lems, even on the most important topics. In fact there is a 
considerable difference, as we shall sometimes have occasion to 
point out in the course of our exposition. These authors, 
therefore, are clearly each propounding different systems. And 
1;his hard fact cannot be contradicted merely by stories in a 
poem. 


180 THE WORKS OF VACASPATI MI^RA 

A number of famous works in Sanskrit literature are credited to 
Vacaspati Misra. It has been shown by other evidence that not 
all of them are the work of the same author. But from the evi¬ 
dence of the Bhamatl sub-commentary Itself, the work under con¬ 
sideration in the present chapter, we may be confident that the 
following other works were written by the same author — namely. 
Cl) a gloss on Mancjiana Misra’s Vidhiviveka called Nyayaka^ika; 

(2) a commentary on the Brahma Siddhi called Tattvaparikija; 

(3) an Independent treatise analysing how sentences convey their 
meaning, entitled Tattvabindu; two works on the system of the 
Logicians namely (4) the Tatparya^ika gloss on the Nyaya 
Vartika and (5) the-Nyaya Suci; (6) a gloss on the Sahkhya 
Karikas entitled the Tattvakaumudi; and (7) a gloss called the 
Tattvavaisaradi on Vyasa’s Commentary to the Yoga Sutras. It 
is surmised that the works were written in this order, and that 
the gloss on ^ri Sankara’s Brahma Sutra Commentary called the 
Bhamatl was written last. The reason is that, if the books are 
placed in this order, the later ones are nowhere mentioned in 
the earlier ones. 

This shows that the highly respected figure, ^ri Vacaspati 
Misra, was thoroughly conversant with a number of different 
systems and inspired by a longing to .explain them to others. 

And in fact we sometimes find him subjecting the texts of the 
original works'he is quoting to slight alterations, according 
to the requirements of the text he happens to be commenting on 
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at the time. For example, there is a text of (the Sahkhya 
Teacher) Vari^agaii^ya which he quotes as follows at Tattva- 
vaiSfiradI IV.12, 'The highest form of the constituents (guqa) 
is not within the range of perception. What can be perceived 
is like an illusory magic display (maya), quite insignificant'. 
He comments on it there, 'Lzhe an illusory magic display, but 
not actuatty an illusory magic display. "Quite insignificant" 
means transient. As an Illusory magic display quickly changes, 
so the modifications of Nature appear and disappear and are 
different every instant. But Nature itself, because it is 
eternal and constant, is not of the same order of being as an 
Illusory magic display and is perfectly real'. 

Yet he used the same pen in the Bhamati (II.i.3) to demon¬ 
strate the unredl'ity of the constituents (in the light of the 
same text)• First he changed the reading from 'tike an illu¬ 
sory magic display' (mayeva) to 'veT%Zy an illusory magic 
display'(mSyalva), and so reading 'verily an illusory magic 
display, quite insignificant'. He then continued, 'Here the 
expositor of Yoga (Var^agaqya) speaks of the constituents 
(guqa) only as a device for teaching; he does not treat them 
as realities. This is because they are not in fact real'. He 
had himself elsewhere spoken of Nature as 'perfectly real'. 

How he could here disregard (read anad:(^tya) the wording of 
Varqaga^ya's text and interpret 'Nature' in the very opposite 
way as 'unreal' is a source of astonishment to the reader. 


181 THE PLACE OF THE BH^TI 
SCHOOL IN VEDANTA 

We have to infer that at the time the Bhamati' was composed the 
school of Bhaskara had acquired wide currency at the expense 
of the school of pure Advaita. For we see that great efforts 
are made by Vacaspati Mlsra to answer the objections raised by 
Bhaskara against Advaita and to reveal the defects in the 
doctrine of Difference in Identity, From this point of view, 
an examination of the Bhamati may be helpful even today to 
Advaitins aiming to rebut the objections raised against Advaita 
by other later schools which were influenced by Bhaskara. But 
the more Immediate reason for examining the system of the 
Bhamati here is to try to discover to what extent it is helpful 
to those who want to learn to recognize the true method of the 
Vedanta. 

Another point is that, at many places in the BhSmatl, on 
the pretext of giving a gloss on ^rl Sankara's Commentary, the 
author actually introduces, the ideas of Maq^ana as though they 
were those of the revered Commentator. The Brahma Tattva 
Samikqa (another name for Vacaspati's Commentary on the Brahma 
Siddhl) has not yet appeared in printed form, but fragments of 
It are quoted in the Bhamati. It is true that Maq^ana's 
opinions, with slight verbal alterations, find their way into 
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the body of Suresvara's B^hadarai^yaka Vartika, especially the 
Sambandha Vartlka portion. But what we see In the Bhamati is 
something new. Here the current of Mai^(}^na's thought Is made 
to flow Into that of ^ri Sankara like the Jumna flowing Into 
the Ganges. And the two ways of thinking are blended together 
to issue in a new system, given out in the world for the first 
time in the Bhamati, in a form attractive to spiritual enqui¬ 
rers. 

It has also to be remembered that there are many new points 
of teaching in the Bhamati that are not found in the Panca- 
padlka. And many scholars who have fallen under the influence 
of the Bhamati have written sub-commentaries on it and sub¬ 
commentaries on these. So those who want to be sure about the 
method of the Vedanta through a study of the Brahma Sutra Com¬ 
mentary must certainly enquire into the Bhamati. 


182 THE TWO ’IGNORANCES* IN 
THE SYSTEM OF THE BHAMATI 

In the opening verse of the work, Acarya Vacaspati Misra 
speaks of Ignorance as follows. 

(l) (We pay reverence to that Absolute) which is the source, 
when accompanied by the twofold indeterminable Ignorance, of 
these illusory manifestations, ether, wind, fire, water and 
earth.... 


Here the claim is made that there is an indeterminable twofold 
Ignorance. Again and again in the BhamAtl there are refer¬ 
ences to the twofold Ignorance as cause and effect. For example: 

(2) ’(The inmost Self), the support of the twofold Ignorance 
as effect and caxise, the substratum of the ego-sense, the one 
subjected to transmigration.’ (Bha.I.i.l, p.U5/59)^* ’And 
metaphysical knowledge is the means to liberation simply 
through removing the obstacle of the twofold Ignorance...’ 
(Bha.I.i.U, p.121/180), ’"Darkness" (tamas) means "the twofold 
Ignorance"'. (Bha.IV.iv.22) 

* (Page-re ferences are only required and given for the Bhamati 
on the first four Sutras of the B,S. They refer to the 1938 
Bombay edition^ with the page-reference to the Madras English 
translation of that portion of the work given after an oblique 
stroke. The Madras translation is a model of accuracy^ hut 
the versions here offered are in freer style^ in keeping with 
the rest of the present book, T,N,) 

The two aspects of Ignorance are also referred to in the 
Bhamati under the names of dissolution and projection. For 
example: 
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( 3 ) ’Where Sri Sankara says that the soul has the form of 
purity in dreamless sleep he means that it seems to have the 
form of purity, not that it actually has it. For in dreamless 
sleep the impressions of dissolution and projection are 
present* (Bha.I.iv.18). *But when the impression of projection 
awakens, supported by Ignorance in the form of the impression 
of dissolution, then, through the rise of particularized knowl¬ 
edge, the dreaming state and waking state supervene, and from 
this there comes a return from the state of (being one with) the 
supreme Self, a return which is of the nature of a fall* (Bha. 
I,iv,l8). ’When Sri. Sankara says, "Nor can Ignorance alone,., 
(be responsible for differences of pleeisure and pain in dif¬ 
ferent individuals without the added factor of merit and 
demerit)" he refers to Ignorance qua dissolution* (Bha.II.i. 
36 ).’ ’Name and form are set up by Ignorance. Causal Ignorance 
is of the nature of dissolution (laya), associated with the • 
impressions of projection derived from world-projection in 
previous world-periods. Name and form so conceived constitute 
"Maya"*. (Bha.II,ii.2) 

(U) It is the superimposition of the not-self onto the Self 
that is the cause of all evil, and that alone is metaphysical 
Ignorance properly-so-called, not silver-errors and the like. 
(Bha.I.i.l, p.UoAU) 

( 5 ) ’Superimposition is ipvfiuriably accompanied by a (prior) 
failure to distinguish difference* (Bha.I.i.l, p.8/7)- *By 
"failure to distinguish one from the other" §ri Sankara means 
"non-perception of the difference"*. (Bha.I.i.l, intro., 
p,l6/l4) 

From the texts above quoted, it could be inferred that two 
forms of Ignorance were accepted in the Bhamatl, as in the 
Brahma Siddhi, and that they were of the nature of non¬ 
perception and wrong perception respectively. For they are 
found referred to in the Brahma Siddhi by the same two techni¬ 
cal terms, 'dissolution* (laya) and 'projection* (vik^epa), as 
the following passage shows. 

(6) Perhaps it will be said that Ignorance is of two kinds, 
that which conceals the light and that which makes projections. 
The projecting form of Ignorance occurs in dream and waking; 
the conce€Lling form, which is a kind of dissolution, occurs in 
dreamless sleep. The cessation of the concealing form of 
Ignorance is the reward promised for obeying the Vedic injunc¬ 
tion to acqtiire knowledge. 

But this view is wrong. For a human being does not need 
the cessation of the concealing kind of Ignorance, but rather 
that of the projecting kind. For it is the latter that brings 
sufferings of various kinds. Indeed, one should actually aim 
for (and not seek the cessation of) dissolution. For disso- 
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lution (i.e, the dissolution of dreamless sleep, explains 
Anandapur^a) is often praised in the Veda as being bliss (cp. 
Byhad,IV.iii.33), due to the cessation of all the various forms 
of suffering. And again, for him who did not recognize posi¬ 
tive wrong cognition, there could not be any distinctions in 
Ignorance at all; for the three states of waking, dream and 
dreamless sleep would consist equally of bare non-apprehension, 
(This position being obviously untenable), one must therefore 
accept that there are two forms of Ignorance, of the form of 
non-perception and wrong perception, related as cause and 
effect respectively, (B,Sid, p,lU9 f.) 

It is clear that In this passage it is only the negative form 
of Ignorance as non-apprehension that is accepted as consti¬ 
tuting Ignorance, since that is spoken of as being of the 
nature of dissolution and as being the cause. And one may 
also infer that it is this same non-perception and wrong per¬ 
ception, also there called dissolution (laya) and projection 
(vlki^epa), that are referred to in the Bhamatl by the term 
'the twofold indeterminable Ignorance', 

But we also find the term 'power of Ignorance' used some¬ 
times in the Bhamatl, This term does not occur in the Brahma 
Slddhi or in Sri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary, and was 
taken over from the Pahcapadika, We subjoin a few texts in 
which this phrase occurs, 

(7) Therefore, in texts such as 'Then He thou^t' (Chand, 
VI,ii,3), being the womb of the world is figuratively attri¬ 
buted to the Absolute by making it the seat of the power of 
Ignorance, But here the (Sankhya) exponent of the provisioned 
view (pui*va-paksa) maintains that, since the power of Ignorance 
can very well be the womb of the world on its own, it is not 
right to assume that here both an agent and an instilment are 
in play: in this sort of text it is Nature adone that is de¬ 
clared to be the womb of the world, (Bha.I,ii.2l) 

Here it is clear that the phrase ’power of Ignorance ’ is used 
to mean Nature (prakrti). 

(8) Although at the time of a great cosmic dissolution (maha- 
pralaya) there are no modifications such as mind in evidence, 
nevertheless they lie present, dissolved in their cause, inde¬ 
terminable Ignorance; they remain in being, together with the 
impressions of Ignorance that will eventually generate action, 
in the form of a subtle (imperceptible) power, (Bha,I,iii,30) 

Here ^tooj we collect that the Ignorance in which minds and so 
on are dissolved is Ignorance in the form of dissolution^ also 
called Nature. 

(9) This power of Ignorance possessed by the Absolute is 
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known as Maya and hy other names. It is indeterminahle 
either as identical with or different from reality. The fact 
that it is indeterminahle in this sense is what makes it *The 
UnmfiLnifest *. This is the difference between our doctrine 
which speaks of *the Unmanifest* and that of the Sankhyas who 
speak of 'Natiire*. (Bha.I.iv.3) 

It %8 quite clear that the phrase ^power of Ignorance ' is 
being used to designate the primary material cause of the world 
(jagat-^r^krti)y also here called ^the Unmanifest\ 

From the above quotations we see that, as in the Pahcapadika, 
the* primary material cause of the world Is referred to In the 
BhSmatl by the phrase 'power of Ignorance'. But why Is non- 
"perception, which may be called the 'cause aspect' of Igno¬ 
rance, not taught to be the pre-condition for Ignorance as 
superImposition? Is It even admitted, after the manner of the 
Brahma Slddhl, as a form of Ignorance, of the nature of dis¬ 
solution? This Is not clearly explained anywhere In the 
Bhamatl. 


183 THE DEFINITION OF 
SUPERIMPOSITION 

In ^rl Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary superlmposltlon Is 
defined as 'the false appearance In one place of what has pre¬ 
viously been seen at another place of the nature of a memory'. 
This text of ^ri Sankara's was explained In the Pancapadlka as 
Implying, fundamentally, the superlmposltlon of an Illusory 
object (as opposed to a mere Idea, cp. M.V.138,3). It Is not 
so explained In the BhSmatl. 

(l) A 'false appearance* (avabhasa) is an appearance (bhasa) 
that has either disappeared (avasanna) or been rejected as 
unreal (avamata). It is its contradiction and cancellation by 
another idea that constitutes the 'disappearance* or the 
'rejection* of the false appearance. That is why the false 
appearance is called 'erroneous knowledge*. (Bha.I.i.l, intro., 
p.l8/l6) 

Here superlmposltlon Is explained as erroneous knowledge, and 
from this we see that superlmposltlon Is fundamentally re¬ 
garded as superlmposltlon (not of a thing but) of an Idea. The 
Bhamatl does not follow the Pancapadlka In explaining ^rl 
Sankara’s words 'And from that there results this natural 
worldly experience, based on wrong knowledge and Involving a 
synthesis of the real with the false, which expresses Itself 
as "I am this" and "This Is mine"' as meaning 'that which Is 
"false" (Indeterminable) and which Is Ignorance' (cp. M.V. 
132,3). Nor does It follow the Pancapadlka In Identifying 
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superimposition with experience (M.V.140 passim). 

(2) By ’wrong knowledge’ Sri Sankara means superimposition. 
Then he says, ’based on that’. This means that the presence 
or absence of empirical .experience depends on the presence or 
absence of superimposition. Then, having thus stated the 
nature and results of super imposition, he goes on to state its 
cause as ’the failure to distinguish one from the other’ (the 
Self and its attributes from the non-self and its attributes), 
and by this he means ’non-perception of their difference’. 
(Bha.I.i.l, p,l6/l3-U) 

Here superimposition is identified with wrong knowledge. 
Vacaspati explains what he means by the 'indeterminability' of 
the superimposed element in the superimposition, in his gloss 
on the passage in Sri Sankara's Commentary immediately follow¬ 
ing the definition of superimposition, 

( 3 ) The ’false appearance’ is a false appearance at one place 
of what has previoxisly been seen at another place. Now, there 
cannot be an erroneous idea without the' synthesis of the supe3>- 
imposed idea with'the object onto which the superimposition is 
made. Hence the phrase ’what has previously been seen at 
another place’ implies that the superimposed element is false. 
The word ’seen’ here is used to show that the superimposition 
is something merely seen, not an existent reality. And the 
word ’before’ is added (in ’seen before’) because what is being 
actually seen now cannot be being superimposed. What was pre¬ 
viously seen was real in its true form when seen; but as 
superimposed now, it is indeterminable or false. He inserts 
the words ’at one place’ (in the phrase ’a ffitlse appearance at 
one place’) to show that the object onto which the superimposi¬ 
tion is made is (empirically) real. ’At one place’ refers to 
the piece of shell or whatever stands as the substratum of the 
super imposition, and that is en^irically real. This is why 
Sri Sankara spoke of ’a synthesis of the real with the false’. 
(Bha.I.i.l, P.I 8 /IT) 

And Vacaspati uses his opportunity in explaining the definition 
of superimposition to affirm that the object of which the idea 
is superimposed lies at a distance. 

(U) ’Of the form of a memory’ means that the nature of a 
superimposition is like a memory (thou^ not identical with 
one). And being like a memory implies having an object that 
lies at a disteince, (Bha.I.i.l, p.20/17) 
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184 CONSIDERATION OF SUPERIMPOSITION 
AS SUPERIMPOSITION OF AN OBJECT 

Thus the Bhamatl describes superimposition as fundamentally the 
superimposition of an idea. But the author does not want you 
to think that the notion of superimposition as superimposition 
of an object has been forgotten. So he says: 

(l) The rays of the sun in a mirage are not water, and their 
nature as water is not real. They are indistinguishable from 
absence of water, and so cannot be accepted as existent water. 
Nor are they unreal. For you yourself (Kximarila, as objector) 
hold that the absence (non-existence) of one thing implies the 
presence (existence) of another. For you say, *The non-exist¬ 
ence of one thing is simply the existence of something else. It 
is not anything else, as it has never been proved to be such* 
(§.V. Niralambana Vada ll8). 

And the form that is superimposed is not itself an addition¬ 
al entity. If it were, it would have to be either the sun’s 
rays or the water of the Geuiges or whatever was appearing in 
the mirage. On the first hypothesis, the illusory cognition 
would t^e the form *rays of the sun* not ’water*. On the 
second hypothesis, the cognition would be of the form ’water in 
the Ganges* riot ’water here*. Nor would it be right to say 
that the form that was superimposed was totally non-existent, 
a mere phantom with no identifiable nature of any kind. For in 
that case it would be impossible to explain how it entered into 
experience at all, as we have already pointed out. So the 
water superimposed onto the rays of the sun in a mirage cannot 
be either real or unreal. Nor can it be both real and unreal, 
for real and unreal are in mutual contradiction. Hence it is 
indeterminable. The water is like real water, and therefore 
like what has been previously seen. But in reality it is not 
water and is not anything that has been previously seen. On 
the contrary, it is something deceptive, indeterminable. (Bha. 
I.i.l, P.23-V22-3) 


185 HOW FAR DOES THE DEFINITION 

OF SUPERIMPOSITION AGREE WITH 
THE CHARACTERISTICS THAT 
HAVE TO BE DEFINED? 

The Bhamatl demonstrates that the above definition extends to 
dream and other states. 

(l) Dream-cognition, too, is like erroneous perception in 
point of being a kind of error of memory. There also one may 
remember one's parents or other relatives, but fail to recol¬ 
lect that they are not present, due to the overpowering effect 
of sleep. One may then superimpose onto them that proximity 
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with oneself in time and space that was formerly seen. (Bha. 
I.i.l, p, 20 - 1 / 18 ) 

One must wonder whether the words ’that was formerly seen’ are 
intended to he taken seriously or notj as Vdcaspati said in 
the passage quoted just above (at the end of M,V, 184^1)^ which 
dealt with the water of a nvlrage^ ’But in reality it is not 
water and is not anything that has previously been seen’. 

(2) Illxisions like *the conch is yellow’ (seen by a man with 
jaimdice) and ’the STigar is bitter’ (felt when there is a dis¬ 
ordered liver) may be brought under this same definition. A 
person will say ’The conch is yellow’ \inder the following con¬ 
ditions. He is aware of the yellow colour in the bile which 
(due to his jaundice) taints the exceedingly pure white rays of 
light emanating from his eyes, without being aware that it is 
due to his bile. He perceives and experiences the conch, but 
with its white colour concealed by the defect in his sensory 
apparatus. He is unaware of the fact that the yellow colour is 
\inrelated to the conch. He then superimposes onto the notions 
’conch’ and ’yellow’ the same subject-predicate relation that 
he has previously apprehended.in such experiences as ’the lump 
of gold is yellow’ and ’the plm is yellow’, because of the 
similarity of all cases where (yellow is perceived as an attri¬ 
bute of a substance and) it is not perceived as \inrelated to 
it. Finally he has the experience ’The conch is yellow’. This 
also explains ’Sugar is bitter’. (Bha.I.i.l, p.2l/l8) 

(3) In a similar way, when the light from the eye of someone 
looking into some bright object like a mirror or water reaches 
the object but is reflected back to the observer by the more 
powerful rays of the sun, then it comes into contact with the 
face of the observer and causes him to perceive his own face. 
But, due to a natural defect, it does not reveal where the face 
is or the fact that it is not in front of the observer. In such 
a case, it superimposes onto the face of the observer both the 
spatial position and also the appearance of facing the observer, 
features that belong properly to the mirror or water already 
previously perceived. Thus the definition of superimposition 
covers the case of the illusion of reflection too. (Bha.I.i.l, 

p. 21 / 18 ) 

This seems to conflict with the account of reflection given in 
the Pancapddikdj p.23j trans. Venkataramiah p.78 /*.; fragments 
of this are given above^ M.V. 144^2-3: for more detail on the 
reflection theory of P.P., see Potter^ l98l pp*57'4 ff 

(3) And in this way the definition should be applied as re¬ 
quired to other illusions such as the double-moon, the loss of 
sense of direction, the appearance of lines produced by the 
flames of whirling torches, cities seen in the clouds, the 
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illusion of a bamboo appearing as a snake (said to arise from 
a certain form of ophthalmic treatment) and others. (Bha.I.i.l, 
p. 21/19) 

Here all would agree that the great Teachers of Vedanta (Gau^a- 
pada, Sankara, Suresvara) have pointed to the universal experi¬ 
ence In the world that erroneous knowledge Is superImpostIon, 
and used It as an example to Implant In the minds of students 
that the universe of plurality Is a superImposition. But It Is 
not clear why this should have been thrown away In the vain 
attempt to answer the question how erroneous knowledge arises 
by demonstrating that It always Implies vision of the Indeter¬ 
minable — 'Indetermlnablllty' being a private conception not 
found (directly applied to Ignorance) In the traditions of the 
great early Teachers. Many of the arguments found used here 
are the same as those used by Maq<}ana Mlsra to establish (his 
own peculiar theory of) erroneous knowledge (vlparlta-khyatl) 
(B.Sld. pp.138-47). It Is clear that no attention has been 
paid to the characterization of superlmposltlon as arising from 
a threefold cause given In detail In the Paficapadlka (M.V.138, 

2 and 3). 

In the same way, the passage near the beginning of ^ri 
Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary beginning 'Some say that 
superlmposltlon Is the transference to one thing of attributes 
that belong to another', where the revered Commentator mentions 
a few different views about superlmposltlon. Is here In the 
Bhamatl (as In the Paficapadlka) made an excuse for the detailed 
examination of the topic of theories of error. As this topic 
Is of no use for determining the true nature of the method of 
Vedanta, which Is our main subject, and Is of small Interest 
In Itself, we omit any examination of It. Vacaspatl sums up 
his Intentions In the following sentence. 

(U) This superimposition thus defined, which is in fact inde¬ 
terminable, is admitted by all investigators. But because 
there is disagreement about different conceptions of it, Sri 
Sankara says more to strengthen the idea that it is indeter¬ 
minable. (Bha.I.i.l, p. 25 / 23 ) 

The revered Commentator himself sums up his own view about 
superlmposltlon In the words 'And we have already said that 
superlmposltlon Is the notion of one thing In something else' 
(B.S.Bh.I.l.l» Intro.). On this the author of the Bhamati 
comments, 'This Is a shortened version of the earlier formula 
"the false appearance In one place of what has previously been 
seen at another place, of the nature of a memory"' (Bha.I.i.l, 
p.44/56-7). This being so, It Is not clear why there was any 
need for the Insertion of a further discourse explaining the 
Indetermlnablllty of superlmposltlon. It Is true that on the 
revered Commentator's own view It Is accepted that all the 
not-self Is indeterminable either as the Self or as anything 
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different. But there was no need to make a special mention of 
that here. All that was required was to say, *A11 Is super¬ 
imposed on the Self. But in the Bhamati the doctrine of Inde- 
terminabllity Is Introduced again and again, the concern being 
more for the supposed needs of the student than for the accu¬ 
rate interpretation of the text. Thus when the Commentary 
says, * SuperImposition is an erroneous idea', the Bhamati says, 
by way of elucidation, 'The nature of erroneous ideas is inde- 
terminability. What has that, is that, l.e. is indeterminable' 
(Bha.I.i.l, p,45/59-60). 

According to the system expounded in ^rl Sankara's Commen¬ 
tary, when it is said 'Every notion other than that of the 
Absolute is false' the meaning is 'This is really the Absolute 
and nothing else'. It was not intended to speak about the 
notion and affirm that it had the attribute of falsity. As it 
is said in the Commentary on the Chandogya Upanishad, 'We hold 
that it is invariably real Being that is perceived, only it is 
perceived under the distinctions of duality and hence as dif¬ 
ferent from what it really is. Thus we do not maintain that 
anything anywhere is non-being (Chand.Bh.VI.11.3, M.V.47,1). 

So we do not see that there is anything further to be gained 
from investigating the exact meaning of 'indeterminable'. 


186 THE BEGINNINGLESSNESS 
OF IGNORANCE 

We have already mentioned that the word 'Ignorance' is not 
exclusively used in the Bhamati to mean non-perception and 
erroneous cognition. Sometimes the word is used to Indicate 
the seed power which manifests the world (cp. M.V.182,9). From 
this we infer that here in the Bhamati, as in the Paiicapadika, 
this 'power of Ignorance' is accepted as the pre-condition for 
superimposition. The fact that there is no explicit avowal of 
this in the Bhamati is a separate point. If this supposition 
is correct, then Vacaspati Misra's doctrine would be that the 
power that produces superimposition is Ignorance, the funda¬ 
mental nature of the latter being dissolution (laya). But in 
that case the conception of superimposition in the Bhamati 
would be different from that found in ^rl Sankara's Brahma 
Sutra Commentary. For the beginninglessness of superimposition 
mentioned in Sri Sankara's Commentary could not be accepted in 
the Bhamati except in a figurative sense, as superimposition 
(in the Bhamati) is the effect of the world-creating seed- 
power, ^spoken of as 'the Unmanifest' and referred to by other 
such names. What ^rl Sankara's Commentary says is: 

(l) This natural (i.e. uncaused) beginningless and endless 
superimposition, which is of the nature of false supposition 
and promotes the sense that one is an individual able to act 
and undergo experience, is directly familiar to everybody. 
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(Sankara's B.S.Bh.I.i.1, intro.) 

The BhSmatl, it is true, explains this as follows: 'The cause 
of its being beginhingless and endless is stated, namely that 
it is "natural"' (Bha. p.45/59), and thereby appears to accept 
that superimposition is beginningless. But from what the 
author has said a little earlier it is clear that this begin- 
ninglessness is not absolute. For he says that superimposition 
and being an individual soul are beginningless in the same 
sense that the cycle of seed and sprout is beginningless. 

(2) The inmost Self, apparently delimited by the mind and 
other organs, being both an object and a subject at the same 
time, conscious, the individual doing action and \mdergoing 
experience, the support of the twofold Ignorance as effect and 
cause^ the substratum of the ego-sense, the one subjected to 
transmigration, accepting the b\irden of every imaginable evil, 
is the individual soul. The individual soxil has the superim- 
position of Self and not-self for its pre-condition (upadana, 
cp,M.V.l 89 ,- intro.), and superimposition has the individual 
soul for its pre-condition. Because this process (whereby the 
mutual superimposition of Self and not-self conditions the 
individual soul and the individueil so\il conditions superimpo¬ 
sition) is beginningless, like that of seed ctnd sprout, the 
theory does not suffer from the defect of implying mutual 
dependence. (Bha.I.i.l, p.45/59) 

(The argianent appears to run as follows. It is true that there 
can only he an individual soul if superimposition pre-exists 
to bring such a soul into being. And it is also true that 
there can only be superimposition if an individual soul pre¬ 
exists to perform it. But these two conditions can airways be 
satisfied because both the soul and superimposition are begin¬ 
ningless, See also M,V,186^Z and 4, and Sri Sankara's power¬ 
ful criticism of such arguments^ M,V,286j5jand 6^ note, T,N,) 

There is an earlier occasion, too, when superimposition, though 
taken as the source of all empirical experience, is treated as 
fitful, and where the individual superimpositions are repre¬ 
sented as being set in time, through the introduction of the 
example of seed and sprout. It comes where ^rl Sankara is 
answering the objection 'Since the Inmost Self is accepted as 
a non-object because of the entire absence in it of any notion 
of an object (lit. of any "you-notion" as opposed to an "I- 
notion"), how can there be superimposition onto it of objects 
and their attributes (since superimpositions are normally 
superimpositions of objects onto objects)?' In replying to 
this ^rX ^ahkara says, 'We reply that the Self is not alto¬ 
gether a non-object, for it is the object of the ego-notion 
(aham-pratyaya)'• In explaining this sentence, Vacaspati 
writes as follows: 
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( 3 ) Nor is it correct to say that the argument is circular 
because it is saying 'The Self can only be the object of the 
ego-notion if superimposition already exists to render it into 
such an object, while superimposition can only occur if the 
Self already exists in individualized form as the object of 
the ego-notion to produce it*. For the process is beginning¬ 
less, like the cycle of seed and sprout. This has already been 
shown in the passage of Sri Sankara's Commentary under comment, 
where he speaks of 'this natural worldly experience' (cp. M.V. 

22yk). For the implication is that there is no self-contradic¬ 
tory circularity, because each later superimposition takes for 
its object previous superimpositions and the impressions they 
have left. (Eha.I.i.l, p.39/^1) 

The example of the seed and sprout is occasionally found in 
the Pahcapadika (cp. M.V.142,2, with note), but not repeatedly, 
as in the Bhamatl. It is found again in the Bhamati, for 
example, when the object is to explain Sri Sankara's phrase 
'this natural worldly experience': 

(U) 'Natural*. This worldly experience is natural or begin¬ 
ningless. If one says that empirical experience is beginning¬ 
less, it is as much as to say that its cause, superimposition, 
is also beginningless. Each later superimposition can make 
use of the mind, sense-organs and body, etc., set up by some 
previous erroneous cognition. And as the process is beginning¬ 
less, like the cycle of seed and sprout, the problem of cir¬ 
cularity does not arise. (Bha.I.i.l, p.17/15s cp. Sac, Miscon¬ 
ceptions, p. 59 ) 

Attention must be paid here to the following point. In empiri¬ 
cal experience, the beginninglessness of certain cycles of 
things such as seed and sprout that exist in time is sometimes 
accepted. But this way of thinking is not applicable when one 
is considering merit and demerit and the gross and subtle 
bodies and physical and psychical instruments of a human being. 
On this, ^rl Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary says: 

( 5 ) For there is circularity involved in attributing to the 
Self either relationship with a body or the power to perform 
meritorious or unlawful acts (because having a body depends on 
previous karmic merit and demerit, and karmic merit and demerit 
depend on having a body). Nor will it avail to say. that tKe 
existence of any given body is made possible by earlier merit 
and demerit earned in a previous body, arguing that transmigra¬ 
tion is a beginningless process, like the cycle of seed and 
sprout. For this assumption is like a row of blind men (in 
that, just as you can go on indefinitely adding new blind men 
to the row of blind men grasping each other's skirts without 
getting anyone with sight anywhere, so you can push back the 
alleged cause of embodiment to deeds performed in earlier and 
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earlier lives indefinitely without ever accounting for embodi¬ 
ment anywhere). (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

In the Karikas of Gaufapada, too, we find the following point 
made in the course of discussing the relation of body, sub¬ 
stance and attribute, etc. 

(6) The example called *the seed and the sprout’ is always 
based on a ’law* that is itself as unproven as the hypothesis 
it is used to ’prove’. No unproven law can prove the truth of 
a hypothesis. (G.K. IV.2Q) 

On this St% Sankara comments as fottows: ^As the new sprout^ 
just produced^ originated from a seedj so will any other new . 
seed have originated from a sproutj and both will have origi¬ 
nated because they belong to a series^ Similarly^ every pre¬ 
vious sprout and every previous seed will have originated in 
the same ixiy. And as every single seed and sprout will have 
had an origin^ nothing (in the series) can be beginningless 
anywhere^ What is true of seed and sprout is true also of 
cause and effect, 

^Perhaps you will say that^ even though no single seed or 
sprout is beginnihglessj the series as a whole is beginning¬ 
less, But this idea is wrong^ toOj as-no, series can be estab¬ 
lished as a single entity. The (Buddhist) philosophers who 
claim that the seed and the sprout and the cause and the effect 
are beginningless do not themselves accept the existence of a 
series of seeds and sprouts^ considered as a real entity over 
and above the seeds and sprouts themselves^ or of a series of 
causes and effects over and above the causes and effects them¬ 
selves^ (G,K,Bh.IV,20), 

It is in these terms that ^ri Sankara discredits the example of 
the seed and sprout. It is not clear why Vacaspati Misra did 
not examine this argumentation before he fell into the habit of 
always adducing the example of seed and sprout in the context 
of proving that something or other was beginningless. 

Consider, in particular, the treatment here of superimposi- 
tion. Superimposition is treated as the cause of all empirical 
experience. It is regarded here as being always an individual 
act, each individual act coming before and after others of the 
same kind, like seed and sprout. This conception is not only 
false in itself, but it destroys the whole basis of the method 
of false attribution followed by later retraction, and has to 
be avoided at all costs. For there cannot be communication of 
the true nature of the Self through negation unless everything 
other than the Self (including time) is first superimposed and 
then retracted. But if the basic metaphysical superimposition 
which makes empirical experience possible were regarded, like 
the superimposition of silver onto shell, as set in time, then 
time Itself would not be superimposed. And that would contra- 
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diet the non-duality that is the special point of the Vedic 
teaching. 


187 THE SEAT OF IGNORANCE 

We have already cited the objections raised against the 
Advaitins on the topic of Ignorance by Bhaskaracarya (M.V.160). 
We saw there (M.V,160,8) the objection, ’Whose is this Igno¬ 
rance? It does not belong to the individual soul. For (on 
the Advaitin's theory) the soul is not real. Nor does it be¬ 
long to the Lord. For in his case Ignorance would be contra¬ 
dictory, since He consists of the light of eternal Conscious¬ 
ness'. To answer these and other objections, the Bhamatx 
resorts to the arguments of Maq^ana Misra. Ma^^ana Misra says: 

(1) As for the question, *To whom does Ignorance belong?’ — 
we reply, ’It belongs to the individual soul’. You will say, 
’But are not the individual souls identical with the Abso¬ 
lute?’... We reply, ’Yes, this is so from the standpoint of 
the highest truth. But they are falsely imagined as differ¬ 
ent’. You may say: ’But whose false imagination is it that 
introduces differences? It cannot be the false imagination of 
the Absolute. For the Absolute is of the nature of knowledge, 
and hence free from false imagination. Nor can it be the 
false imagination of the individual souls. For they depend on 
false imagination for their existence. The argument would be 
circular’,,. 

Others explain the matter differently. They say, ’Ignorance 
and the individual soul are both beginningless like the seed 
and the sprout. So the question of circular argument does not 
arise’. (B.Sid. p.lO, cp. M.V.9^jl and note) 

Vacaspatl Misra says: 

(2) Ignorance does not have its seat in the Absolute, but in 
the individual soul. And it is indeterminable, as we have 
said. The purity of the Absolute is thus safeguarded. (Bha. 
I.i.U, P. 126 / 19 U) 

( 3 ) It is the supreme Self which, acquiring the^ nature of the 
individual soul through apparent delimiting factors deriving 
from beginningless Ignorance, manifests in differentiation 
throu^ its own power. And Ignorance pertains to these indi^ 
vididual souls thus constituted, not to the Absolute in its 
true nature, void of conditioning adjuncts. Nor would it be 
right to say that there was here circularity of argument, 
inasmuch as there could only be a distinction into individueil 
souls if Ignorance already, existed, and Ignorance could only 
exist if the distinction into individual souls was already in 
force. For Ignorance has its seat in the individual soul. And 
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one cannot dismiss this theory as impossible, since the soul 
and Ignorance are both beginningless, like seed and sprout. 
(Bha.I.ii.6) 

Here Misra's (Vacaspati Misra's) account is (by a play on 
words) * faulty* (do^a-mlsra) whichever of the two ways you 
take it. Neither Ignorance nor the soul can come into being 
on such a theory, as neither could come into being without 
the other, any more than a seed could come into being without 
a sprout (and yet each is asserted to be beginningless and so 
to precede the other). The explanation which falls back on a 
beginningless serries of seeds and sprouts is faulty for the 
reasons already explained above (M.V.186,6, with note). 

(4) Thou^ the Self is partless, yet the variegated universe 
of plurality is superimposed on it through beginningless, 
indeterminable Ignorance and its impressions, and it appears 
to have parts. Throu^ the non-perception of a certain ’part* 
of this kind there arises the appearance of erroneous cogni¬ 
tion. But from the standpoint of the highest truth there is 
no error, and there is no treuismigratory life. All that, we 
think, should be dismissed as inexplicable, as it contains 
logical impossibilities at every point. (Bha.IV.i.3) 

Here again, he begins by accepting the beglnninglessness of 
Ignorance, and then, on the basis of that, he explains how the 
Absolute can have parts. The same fault of reasoning already 
mentioned arises here. 


188 THE PLURALITY OF IGNORANCE 

Ma]}(}ana Misra refuted the theory of those who held that Igno¬ 
rance had its seat in the Absolute by saying, 'Or if you main¬ 
tained that it was the Absolute which underwent transmigration 
and the Absolute which was liberated, then, when one person 
was liberated, all would be liberated which is absurd* 

(M.V.95,1). On the other hand Bhaskaracarya attacked the 
theory that Ignorance has its seat in the individual soul, do¬ 
ing so in the following terms: *If Ignorance were a plurality, 
it would have to be something real, and that would contradict 
the theory that it was Indeterminable either as the reality or 
as anything else. And if it were one, then that would mean 
that everyone would be liberated at the same time* (M.V.160, 
10). Vacaspati Misra, for his part, offers two different 
pieces of apologetic. 

(l) Apparent differences are introduced into the Self by the 
various individual souls, complexes of gross and subtle body 
with senses and mind, all set up as appearances by Ignorance. 
The Self, having these various complexes as its apparent 
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conditioning adjuncts, though really one, appears to he many, 
and, though really pure, appears to he impure. And when one 
of these individual complexes comes to an end, the Self appears 
(there) to he liberated, while appearing elsewhere to remain 
hound. The case is like that of the simultaneous reflection 
of a face in a variety of different surfaces such as gems and 
swords; in some it will appear long, in others round, in some 
swarthy, in others fair. And so, if one of the conditioning 
adjuncts of the Self comes to an end and it appears there to 
he liberated, it will still appear to he conditioned by ad¬ 
juncts elsewhere. And so our theory does not imply that if 
one is liberated all are. (Bha.II.iii.UO) 

This^ also^ is simply Maridana’s system^ B.Sid, pp*ll and 12 
(op. M.V.95^1). 

Here there is no explicit statement whether Ignorance is one 
or many, Vacaspati produces another piece of apologetic to 
ward off the objection 'If Ignorance were one, then when it 
was destroyed all apparent conditioning adjuncts would be 
destroyed with it'. 

(2) You cannot raise this objection against us, as we do not 
say that Ignorance is one and the same in all souls, like the 
Nature of the Sankhyas. We say that Ignorance is different in 
each individual soul. Therefore, it is only the Ignorajice of 
the soul in whom metaphysical knowledge has arisen that is 
removed, not the Ignorance of other souls. Ignorance and meta¬ 
physical knowledge are not contradictory when they apply to 
different individual knowing subjects. (Bha.I.iv.S) 

Here one must conclude that Vacaspati Ignores Bhaskara's oxher 
criticism, 'If Ignorance were a plurality it would have to be 
something real' (M.V.160,10), on the ground that it has no 
substance whatever. As for the question whether it is the 
plurality of Ignorance that creates the plurality of individual 
souls, or the plurality of Individual souls that creates the 
plurality of Ignorance, the Bhamatl solves it with its univer¬ 
sal panacea of the doctrine of beglnninglessness. 

(3) Nor would it he correct to say 'The distinctions between 
the individual so\als depend on distinctions in their adjunct. 
Ignorance,while distinctions in their adjunct. Ignorance, 
depend on the distinctions between the individual souls — so 
that neither of the distinctions can be proved, since the whole 
conceptibn rests on the fallacy of mutual dependence*. This 

is not correct, since both sets of distinctions stand proved, 
because the process is beginningless like the cycle of seed and 
sprout. (Bha.I,iv,3) 

In the world there, are many individual souls. Each is 
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delimited by a separate complex of gross body, subtle body and 
organs. The Ignorance that occasions this must be character¬ 
ized by plurality. In this way one can well account for the 
fact that some souls are in bondage while others have been 
liberated. On these grounds the plurality of Ignorance is 
accepted in the BhSmatl school. It is not clear why no atten¬ 
tion is paid to the fact that the notion of plurality is 'itself 
a creation of Ignorance, so that the question of whether Igno¬ 
rance is one or many .is a question that can never properly be 
raised. 


189 THE CAUSE OF IGNORANCF 

Since Ignorance is regarded in the system of the Bhamatl as 
beginningless, the question of its cause is not investigated. 
But superimposition, referred to by the word Ignorance is 
spoken of, along with the individual soul, as forming a begin¬ 
ningless cycle in the manner of the beginningless cycle of seed 
and sprout. Again, the pru.mary material cause of the world is 
also referred to as the power of Ignorance (avldya-sakti). And 
because of this the misconception could easily arise that the 
author of the Bhamatl thought that the power of Ignorance was 
the material cause of superimposition, just as the author of 
the Pancapadika did. But no such claim is in fact found in 
the Bhamatl. It is perfectly clear that when the Bhamati says 
(M.V.186,2) that mutual superimposition is the pre-condition 
(upadana) for the individual soul, and that (an earlier) 
superimposition is the pre-condition (upadana) for that, the 
reference is only to a pre-condition (upadana) and not to a 
material cause (upadana-karaqia) . Therefore when Vacaspati 
says: 

(l) Nor is it correct to say that the argument is circular 
because it is saying *The Self can only become the object of 
the ego-notion.if superimposition already exists to render it 
into such an object, and superimposition can only occiir if the 
Self 8Llready exists in individualized form as the object of 
the ego-notion to produce it*. For the process is beginning¬ 
less like the cycle of seed and sprout. This has already been 
shown in the passage of Sri Sankara’s Commentary under comment, 
where he speadts of *this natural worldly experience* (cp. M.V. 
22,i*). For the implication is that there is no self-contradic¬ 
tory circularity, because each later superimposition takes for 
its object previous superimpositions and the impressions they 
have left. (Bha.I.i.l, p.39Al; = M.V.l86,3) 

It seems reasonable to suppose that he is following (not the 
Pancapadika but) the passage in Maqcjana which says: 

(2) What then is the cause of erroneous vision? Not non- 
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perception, but, as we have already said, beginningless, pur¬ 
poseless Ignorance. It is useless to ask for a cause of begin¬ 
ningless Ignorance. Because erroneous vision and the impres¬ 
sions it leaves act on each other mutually as cause and effect, 
our theory can stand. (B.Sid. p.33; cp. M.V.92) 


190 HOW THE INTERPLAY OF THE 

MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE AND THEIR 
OBJECTS IS BASED ON IGNORANCE 

Sri Sankara wrote: All commerce between the attested means of 
knowledge (perception, inference, etc.) and their objects, 
whether in the Vedic or secular sphere, proceeds on the basis 
of this same mutual superimposition of the Self and the not- 
self called Ignorance, as does all Vedic tradition, whether 
concerned with injunctions and prohibitions or with liberation* 
(M.V.23,2). The Bhamati explains this as follows: 

(1) When Sri Sankara said earlier *... there results this 
natural worldly experience, based on wrong knowledge, and 
involving a synthesis of the read with the false, which expres¬ 
ses itself as ”I am this" and "This is mine"*, he referred 
explicitly to *worldly experience* in the form of verbal affir¬ 
mations. And now (i.e. in the passage just quoted above, *A11 
commerce... *) he shows what that worldly experience is that 
was hinted at by the use of inverted commas (lit. by the use 
of the word *iti*). (Bha.I.i.l, p.U0A6) 

It is not clear why Vacaspati did not just say ’All experience, 
whether consisting of ideas or of expressions of ideas in 
speech, is covered by the single word ’’experience** (vyavahara)’. 

The passage in ^rl Sankara’s Commentary that follows on 
immediately after that quoted above runs: ’But in what sense 
do we mean that perception and the other means of knowledge, 
together with Vedic tradition, belong to those in the realm of 
Ignorance?’ Here the Bhamati explains the objection and the 
answer that follows it in the manner of the Pancapadika (cp. 
M.V.146,4). The conclusion is drawn as follows: 

(2) Hence (as Sri Sankara has argued) it is possible to 
account for the occ\irrence of cognitions for a conscious indi¬ 
vidual subject on the basis of mutual superimposition. And 
when that is accounted for, you have accounted for the possi¬ 
bility of'the existence of an individual knowing subject. A 
means of knowledge can only be applied on the assumption that 
a cognition will follow. Where Sri Sankara speaks of an indi¬ 
vidual knowing subject, he implies the existence of correct 
cognition. No means of knowledge would be applied where no 
cognition could result, A means of knowledge would then cease 
to be a means of knowledge (which is absurd). (Bha.I.i.l, 
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P.U2/5O) 

Here the passage from ^ri Sankara's Commentary which is being 
explained is made to refer back to answer two objections that 
had been raised earlier, not by ^rl Sankara himself but only 
by Vacaspati. These were, first: *(How can the means of knowl¬ 
edge belong to those in the realm of Ignorance?) Means of 
knowledge cannot belong to an ignorant being, since their re¬ 
sult, knowledge, contradicts Ignorance* (Bha.I.i.l, p.40/47). 
And secondly, in the immediately preceding passage; 'Cognition 
is knowledge determining the real. How can the means of knowl¬ 
edge which lead to it belong to those in the realm of Igno¬ 
rance? * {'ib'id ,) . 

But in Sri Sankara's actual Commentary, the main and really 
the sole objection raised is 'How can there be any commerce 
between means of knowledge and objects of knowledge in the 
presence of Ignorance?* No objection is raised about cognition 
or about how the means of knowledge could be supposed to func¬ 
tion. It is clear that ^ri Sankara's treatment of the question 
is not identical with that of the Bhamati, The point that ^ri 
Sankara's Commentary makes is that being an individual experi¬ 
encing subject is only possible through Ignorance, and that 
(since metaphysical Ignorance therefore exists) it makes sense 
to begin the study of the metaphysical portions of the Veda, 
as that is the way to put Ignorance to an end. This point is 
not clearly brought out in the Bhamati. Other relevant texts 
in Sri Sankara's commentaries are the following. 

( 3 ) For when there has been direct, concrete knowledge of the 
non-dual Self, which is not subject either to rejection or 
acceptance, the means of knowledge no longer have any objects 
or an individual knowing subject to operate them. They cease 
to exist. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U) 

Herej when there is no longer an individual knowing subject^ 
it is not just a question of the means of knowledge not being 
cible to function. The means of knowledge can no longer be 
means of knowledge. 

(U) It is only when the Self has first been established as an 
individual knowing subject desiring empirical knowledge of an 
object that there can be enquiry throu^ a means of knowledge. 
(Bh.G.Bh.ii.18) 

Here again it is implied that the means of knowledge can only 
function when the existence of an individual knowing subject 
has been established first. 

( 5 ) For the final means of knowledge (the highest texts of the 
Veda which yield knowledge of the Self), brings to an end the 
notion that the Self is an individual knowing subject employing 
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means of knowledge. (Bh.G,Bh.II.69, cp. M.V.U6,ll) 

Here again, what is ^primarily brought to an end by meta:physical 
knowledge arising from the Veda is the role of the Self as an 
individual knowing subjeot. But it is also implied that, when 
that has been brought to an end, all commerce between means of 
knowledge and objects of knowledge is also brought to an end, 
as it depends on the knowing subject. 


191 THE. VALIDITY OF THE VEDA 

The following passage in Sri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary 
is clearly intended to explain how the ritualistic portion of 
the Veda operates in the context of metaphysical Ignorance, 
just as the metaphysical portion does^ It runs: 'In regard to 
practical activity laid down in the Veda, the performer, to be 
duly qualified, must know the connection of the soul with an 
after-life, and act with a clear knowledge of what he is doing. 
He does not require to know the true metaphysical nature of 
the Self as... not subject to transmigration, knowledge which 
comes from the upanishadic texts. For such knowledge is use¬ 
less for ritualistic action and in fact disqualifies one for 
it. And the relevance of the Veda, which has its scope before 
direct knowledge of the Self in its true metaphysical nature 
has been attained, is confined to the realm of those afflicted 
with metaphysical Ignorance'. The meaning is made quite clear 
by the concluding phrase, 'Is confined to the realm of those 
afflicted with metaphysical Ignorance'. But the explanation 
in the Bhamati omits the point about necessary association with 
Ignorance, and raises and answers a different objection as 
follows: 

(l) Objection; Knowledge of the Spirit (purusa, true Self) 
taught in the Upanishads is not needed to qualify one for 
ritualistic activity, because it is both contradictory (to the 
idea that one is doing action) and useless. In fact, when the 
Spirit is known from the Upanishads, this actually disqualifies 
one for ritualistic action. What is more, the whole Veda woxild 
lose its validity, as its texts (concerned respectively with 
action and metaphysical knowledge) would fall into mutual con¬ 
tradiction. (Bha.I.i.l, p.^U/55) 

An examination of the context shows that Sri Sankara's Commen¬ 
tary does not here raise the objection that the validity of the 
Veda might be undermined. What his Commentary says is that 
only a person who supposes that his Self is capable of indivi¬ 
dual action and experience will engage in action. And the 
function of the Veda is to enlighten a person who is labouring 
under metaphysical Ignorance, since he can only have this 
notion that he is an individual capable of action and 
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experience on the basis of superimposition. That part of the 
Bhamatl's explanation which points this out is relevant and in 
harmony with the true Vedantic method. But this is not the 
case with that part of the Bhamatl's explanation which is con¬ 
cerned with establishing and defending the validity of the 
Veda. In fact the author practically admitted this when he 
was earlier explaining ^rl Sankara's preliminary claim. 

( 2 ) The part of the Veda that deals with injunctions and pro¬ 
hibitions has in view the person who has received from hegin- 
ningless Ignorance the idea that he is capable of individual 
action and experience, and is a member of the Brahmin or other 
caste. (Bha.I.i.l, p.43/5^) 

Here the Bhamati points out quite correctly that even the upani- 
shadic teachings presuppose metaphysical Ignorance. 

( 3 ) And in the same way the Upanishads are concerned only with 
people afflicted with metaphysical Ignorance. For their mean¬ 
ing cannot be understood unless the distinction between an 
individual knowing subject and the objects of his knowledge and 
so on is in force. The only difference between the upanishadic 
and the ritualistic texts is that the upanishadic texts give 
metaphysic€Ll instruction to the one afflicted by Ignorance, and 
they establish him in his own true nature when he has absorbed 
that instruction and is purged of all Ignorance by doing so. 

So it stands proved that all Vedic texts are only concerned 
with people afflicted by Ignorance. (Bha.I.i.l, p.U3/5^-5) 

It should be understood thatj in order to remove metaphysical 
Ignorance^ the Veda operates by the method of false attribution 
follou)ed by later retraction^ 

Consider the first two sentences of the opening of ^ri San¬ 
kara's Brahma Sutra Commentary (M.V.22,4), running from 'When 
it is clear...' to '... must be erroneous'. Here the Self, as 
'I', is established by direct experience, indubitable, correct 
and Immediate. The objects and their attributes are clearly 
perceived as different from that. There cannot logically be 
a mutual superimposition (involving identification) of these 
two (subject and object) as they are clearly distinct. This 
is explained by the Bhamati as constituting the objection. The 
passage that follows is taken as establishing the finally 
accepted view through the refutation of this objection. Here 
the Bhamati L*ays: 

(1|) All this might be so if the real Self manifested in imme¬ 
diate experience as *1*. But it does not do so. The true Self 
is taught in the Vedas, Smytis and Puranas to be unlimited by 
any external adjunct, infinite, homogeneous Consciousness, of 
the nature of Bliss, one without a second, standing in sover- 
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eign indifference to the apparent world of plurality. Not 
even Indra himself could reduce the statements that declare the 
nature of the true Self to be such to mere figurative teaching, 
repeated as they are, and strengthened by introductions, re¬ 
flective observations and concluding summaries. For repetition 
implies emphasis, as in *0h, she is beautifulI Oh, she is 
beautiful!’ It does not imply minimization, still less does 
it imply that what is being said is to be dismissed as mere 
figurative \ase of language. But the experience of *1’ is frag¬ 
mentary and exhibits the Self as overwhelmed with a vast com¬ 
plex of pain and suffering. How can it lead to the Self in its 
true nature? How can it be anything but a disaster? (Bha.I.i.Q, 
p,8-9/T-8) 

On this we would comment as follows. The non-dual Self In Its 
true nature is admittedly the Self of all, and the Witness of 
all, and accessible only through the Vedic texts. But the 
revered Commentator did not justify the superimposition of Self 
and not-self merely on the authority of the word of the Veda, 
as if it could be proved merely by that. Why do we say this? 
Well, he showed that all commerce between means of knowledge 
and objects of knowledge rested on superimposition. He com¬ 
posed the introductory section to his Brahma Sutra Commentary 
(the Adhyasa Bhagya) to explain why one must turn to the Upa- 
nishads in their totality as the final means of knowledge to 
destroy this evil, namely superimposition. Then, since he had 
first quoted Vedic and other traditional texts as authoritative 
against the philosophers who denied superimposition, how could 
he then later deny their authority? The answer is that the 
objections against metaphysical Ignorance have ultimately to 
be stated and answered in the light of Immediate experience 
(anubhava), which is its own authority. Indeed, all valid 
means of knowledge derive their validity purely from their 
power to lead to immediate experience. 

Accordingly our opinion is that the argumentation that 
appears afterwards in the Bhamat<I, aimed at deciding which of 
the two authorities, the Veda and perception, carried the 
greater weight (and would prevail in case of contradiction), 
was unnecessary and out of place. It runs: 

(5) Nor would it be right to say that because the Veda, in its 
metaphysical texts, is in contradiction with perception, an 
anterior means of knowledge on which it depends, it is inau- 
thoritative where it conflicts with perception, or requires to 
be interpreted according to some figurative meaning. For the 
Veda is of superhuman origin, and therefore beyond possibility 
of reproach. As a source of knowledge it is self-guaranteed, 
and it is independent in its special function of conveying 
knowledge unobtainable from any other source. 

Perhaps you will object as follows. It may well be, you 
will say, that the Veda is independent in its special function 
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of conveying knowledge of its own peculiar suhject-matter. But 
it depends on perception for its existence as an authoritative 
means of knowledge. And for this reason, if it were to contra¬ 
dict perception it would render itself inauthoritative in the 
sense of undermining perception, without which it cannot itself 
exist as an authoritative means of knowledge. 

But this objection is wrong. For the Veda is never in con¬ 
flict with that form of perception that brings it into exist¬ 
ence. The knowledge arising from the Veda does not undermine 
the authority of perception at the empirical level in such a 
way that the Veda coTild not itself exist as an authoritative 
means of knowledge for lack of (perception as) an effective 
cause. The knowledge arising from the Veda only conflicts with 
the ultimate validity of perception, but it is not absolutely 
valid perception that stands as a cause for the Veda, but only 
empirically valid perception. Fcp: it is found that absolutely 
valid knowledge can arise from means of knowledge that are only 
empirically valid and are not themselves absolutely real.... 

And there is another point. An earlier cognition stands to 
be corrected and cancelled by a later contradictory one, if 
that later one does not depend on it. For we see that the 
later knowledge of shell contradicts and cancels the earlier 
knowledge of silver. If the earlier silver-cognition were not 
cancelled, the rise of the later cancelling-cognition (the 
cognition of shell) would be unintelligible. We have shown 
above how the Veda does not dbpend on the absolute validity of 
‘perception to be known. And in this sense the great Rsi 
Jaimini has said 'When contradictory instructions come, one 
eatrlier, one later, the earlier one is superseded by the later, 
just eis the instructions for the derivative form of a ritual 
supersede those of the original form* (P.M. Sutra VI.v.5^). And 
it has also been said (by K\imarila, Tantravartika p.8l9) 'Where 
there is a contradiction in texts giving instructions, the 
later is to be regarded as a weightier authority than the 
earlier, except where the ideas are mutually dependent' . (Bha. 
I.i.l, p.9-11/8-9) 

Most of this reasoning is taken from the introductory part of 
the second Book (Tarka Ka^^^) of the Brahma Siddhi (pp.40-3; 
Potter, 1981, p.374 f; some fragments at M.V.98,1-3). There it 
is explained, following the traditions of the Purva £!Imaipsa, 
how an earlier perception is a weaker authority than a later 
one that contradicts it, how Vedic revelation is an incontro¬ 
vertible authority, how we may infer the possibility of defects 
in perception and the other means of empirical knowledge from 
the mere strength of Vedic authority alone, how the fact that 
perception is prone to error can be seen from our indentifica- 
tion of our Self with the body, how perception and the other 
empirical means of knowledge can be valid on the empirical 
plane because this Is not contradicted by the Veda - which is 
an authority lor absolute truth in the metaphysical sphere 
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only — how the Veda is not dependent on perception and other 
means of empirical knowledge for conveying its own peculiar 
kind of valid knowledge. All this and more is set out there in 
detail. 

It is quite evident that none of this is needed or wanted on 
the occasion of explaining a passage in ^rl Sankara's Brahma 
Sutra Commentary devoted to expounding superimposition without 
appealing to any other authority but Immediate experience. And 
there is a further point about this path followed by our two 
good *Mlsras' (Ma];^<}ana Misra and Vacaspati Misra) of elevating 
the authority of revelation above that of perception and the 
other means of empirical knowledge. There are other religious 
works which stand outside the Vedic tradition, and which follow 
this same path and claim to stand above the authority of per¬ 
ception and the other means of empirical knowledge (including 
reason). Why should not they, too, have their.claim' accorded? 
This is a question that our 'Misras* might find difficult to 
answer. 

The MImaipsakas regard the Veda as being eternally beyond 
possibility of reproach on the ground of its superhuman origin. 
This same doctrine of the superhuman origin of the Veda is 
adopted in a somewhat different way here in the Bhamatl. 

(6) The followers of Jaimini (Purva Mimaipsakas who reject the 
doctrine of world-periods) do not accept that the world ever 
underwent creation or that it will undergo dissolution. They 
teach that there has been an unbroken line of human teachers 
and pupils like ourselves for handing down the Vedic texts in 
a beginningless tradition. But those who follow the teachings 
of Vyasa (the author of the Mahabharata and Pura^ias) accept 
that the eternal supreme Self is the source of the Vedas, en¬ 
dowed as He is with omnipotence and omniscience proceeding from 
the adjunct of beginningless Ignorance, and that the Vedas are 
projected and dissolved anew at the beginning and end of each 
world-period, according to the doctrine of repeated creations 
and dissolutions of the world attested by the Veda, the Smyti, 
the Epics and so on. But they do not hold that He is free to 
alter them as He likes; each new projection of the Vedas has to 
accord with the previo\as one.... 

When the followers of Jaimini speak of the ’superhuman* ori¬ 
gin of the Vedas, they only mean that they are not created 
according to characteristic human arbitrary free-will. We, too, 
accept this, though our reason for doing so is not the same. 

Further, it is not right to say that there cannot be faith in 
what is only revealed by one person. Faith in what was revealed 
by many people woTild be unjiistified if they were ignorant, or if 
they were well-informed but ill-willed. But faith in one person 
is justified if he knows the truth and is free from faxilts of 
character. It is qiiite intelligible that Prajapati and the 
Divine ?§is (devay§i) who existed at the beginning of the world- 
period, who had merit, knowledge, dispassion and sovereign 
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powers, shoiild have had knowledge of the true nature of the 
Self, Beca\jse they had faith, those who came after them, too, 
were able to have faith. Because it is possible that it shoiild 
have been transmitted in this way, we may speak of the Veda as 
'having its origin in the Absolute*, and also as of superhuman 
origin and as authoritative. (Bha.I.i.4, p.99/1^1-3) 

(T) For the Lord fashioned the Veda at the beginning of the 
present world-period in the same form as He had done at the 
beginning of the previous world-period. And each earlier pro¬ 
jection of the Veda at the beginning of a world-period agrees 
with the previous one, and that with the one previous to it¬ 
self. So that this relation of cause and effect between the 
Lord and the Veda is beginningless. (Bha.II.i.l) 

(8) Because the relation of cause and effect between the Lord 
and the Veda is beginningless, the Lord does not use his knowl¬ 
edge of the content of the Veda to project it. He is not free 
in the matter, as Kapila €uid other sages are in the construc¬ 
tion of their systems. Though his knowledge of the content of 
the Veda manifests itself at the time of the Veda's projection, 
it is not part of the cause of that projection. The Veda and 
the knowledge of its content manifest simultaneously as identi¬ 
cal. (Bha.II.i.l) 

The argiimen tat ions in the Brahma Siddhi (B.Sid. p. 82,155) about 
the superhuman character of Vedic revelation follow the Mimaip- 
sakas' tenets as if they were taken to be proved. The Panca- 
padika, for its part, raises the objection that, if the Veda is 
to have the Absolute as its source (as B.S. I.i.3 demands), 
then the Veda must arise dependently — and meets it as follows; 

(9) This being so, must there not be intelligence and will be¬ 
hind the Veda, and m\ist it not arise in dependence on these? 

No. For it is beginningless, like the Absolute itself. Indeed, 
the Veda is eternal and changeless. In what sense, then, is it 
said to have the Absolute 'as its soiirce*? In the sense that 
it is dependent for its existence on the Absolute, which is 
other than itself, as the rope-snake is dependent for its 
existence on the rope. And there is the Vedic text 'All these 
(Rg Veda, etc.) are breathed forth* (Byhad.II.iv.lO), Breath¬ 
ing forth, in the world, is a spontaneous (independent) acti¬ 
vity; in the same way, the breathing forth of the Rg Veda and 
other traditionaJ. texts is a spontaneous act (and so not depen¬ 
dent on intelligence and will on the analogy of a deliberate 
human act). (P.P. p.315 f./82) 

This is all it says, which is brief. And so we have what is a 
long and probably original piece of argumentation from Vacas- 
pati, in which he demonstrates how the Veda can have the Abso¬ 
lute for its source and be of superhuman origin, and this 
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without any logical contradiction and in agreement with the 
Sutras and ^ri Sankara's Commentary, ^ri Sankara says: 

(10) And in support of this there is a Rg Veda verse, *They 
sought the traces of (the eternal deity) Speech through sacri¬ 
fice, and found her in the form in which she entered the hearts 
of the ancient seers (rsi)* (R.V, X.71.3), which shows that the 
deity Speech (vac) was found already existent (and hence fixed 
and eternaJL), (B.S.Bh,I.iii.29) 

(11) The cosmic dissolution admittedly breaks off the conti¬ 
nuity of all experience. But cosmic overseers like Hiranya- 
garbha and others can enjoy continuity of experience through 
the grace of the supreme Lord. It is true that ordinary mor¬ 
tals cannot enjoy continuity of experience with their states 
in previous births. But the cosmic overseers are not in the 
same case as ordinary mortals. (B.S.Bh.I.iii.30, cp. M.V.U5,T) 

Here it is said that the Vedas, regarded as already established 
in previous world-periods, were discovered by the seers (^^l) 
through investigation. And in the B^hadara^yaka Commentary we 
find: 

(12) The Veda is authoritative, not in the manner of other 
authoritative texts, but because it came forth effortlessly 
from the Absolute like a person’s breath. (Byhad.Bh.Il.iv.lO) 

That was how ^ri Sankara conceived and taught the authority of 
the Veda. But there is a further point to be noted, ^ri 
Bhagavatpada did not Just quote the upanishadlc texts on the 
most important upanishadlc topics as if they were in themselves 
an authority from the mere fact of being upanishadlc texts. Not 
at all. The reason for the authority of the upanishadlc texts 
was not their mere existence. The reason for their authority 
was the fact that, because they expounded the non-dual Self, 
the knowledge arising from their teachings culminated in a 
direct experience which satisfied all demands and left nothing 
over for further enquiry, 

(13) And because knowledge brings its reward immediately, 
there can be no question of any delay. In the case of action, 
the reward, such as heaven, may not be immediately evident, and 
in such cases there will be doubt whether it will come or not. 
But the reward of knowledge of the Absolute is immediately 
evident, for the Veda speaks of ’the Absolute which is immedi¬ 
ately and directly evident’(Byhad.III.iv.l) and teaches ’That 
thou art’ as an already accomplished fact. (B.S.Bh.III.iii.32, 
cp. M.V.75,7;1U8,9) 

(lU) And this is the final means of knowledge, which reveals 
that the Self alone exists. After that, nothing further is 
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required. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, cp. M.V.l6l,l, note) 

At one point (B.S.Bh.I.i.4) Sri Sankara uses the phrase 'be¬ 
cause the Veda is concerned with bringing to an end the distinc¬ 
tions imagined through Ignorance*. The Bhamatl, it is true, 
comments upon this passage as follows: 

( 15 ) Not every sentence can inform one about a distinct reality 
designated as a *this*. One cannot express in words the variety 
of different sweet tastes yielded by the sugar-cane, a milk¬ 
pudding, molasses and so on. And this inability of speech to 
express what we weuit to say is a common phenomenon, found 
everywhere. Hence, if this is the case with speech in regard 
to worldly things known through other means of knowledge, how 
will speech fare in regard to the inmost Self, which is tran¬ 
scendent? (Bha.I.i.U, p. 125 / 188 ) 

We contend, however, that this explanation does not touch the 
heart of ^ri Sankara's Commentary. The mere fact that one can¬ 
not straightaway find a single word to express the different 
varieties of sweet taste in sugar-cane, milk-pudding and so 
forth does not mean that those tastes are beyond expression in 
words altogether. These distinctions of taste do in fact evoke 
speech in the natural course. The inmost Self is inaccessible 
to speech only because it is transcendent (and inaccessible to 
objective knowledge in ’principle). The holy Veda, which may be 
considered omniscient, cannot be at a loss for words (to express 
fine shades of meaning) that it should proclaim its own poverty 
and say 'The inmost Self is inaccessible to words because of 
the poor vocabulary at our disposal'. And so the inmost Self 
is inaccessible to words in principle. It is beyond all con¬ 
ceptions. The force of ^rl Sankara's Commentary in this pas¬ 
sage is to point out that, though the Self is transcendent and 
not available as an object of knowledge, it is nevertheless 
self-revealed. It is only by getting rid of the superimposed 
distinctions of knower, knowing and known, and of speaker, 
speaking and object spoken of, that the Self reveals itself to 
itself (in the case of a person gaining liberation). 


192 THE RELATION BETWEEN 
REVELATION AND REASON 

Sri Sankara raises the question in his Commentary: Is the Abso¬ 
lute already known or not already known? If it is already 
known, it is not a fit subject of enquiry. So let us suppose 
that it is not already known. But in that case it is not a 
possible subject of enquiry. And after raising this difficulty, 
be gives the following answer: The Absolute exists. It is 
eternal, pure, conscious and free by nature, omniscient and 
omnipotkt. For when the word 'brahman' is analysed etymolo- 
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glcally, the meanings ‘eternal* and ‘pure* and so on emerge, 
for they are included in the meaning of the root (b^h, to ex¬ 
pand) (B.S.Bh,I.i,l). 

On this the Bhamati comments as follows: 

(1) Even before entering fonzally on enquiry into the Abso¬ 
lute, and without practising philosophical reflection, tne one 
who has learned his* Vedic texts by heart, and has learned tne 
rules for establishing context, etynology, grarziar and kindred 
sciences, has a superficial knowledge of the nature of the 
Absolute, with its eternality and other characteristics, frcn^ 
the passage beginning * Being only, ry dear one, w-as all this in 
the beginning* and ending *That thou art’ (Cnand-VI.ii.l - TI. 
xiii.3). (Bha.I.i.l, p.79/111) 

The doctrine here promulgated hy the Bhdmti is that after cm 
has gained a superficial knowledge of the existence of fm 
Absolute from the upanishadic texts one proceeds to deterrrim 
its true nature afterwards through reasoning in the fcm of 
etymological enquiry according to the traditional rules 
(mimamsd ). 

Sri Sankara closes his Commentary on that Sutra with the words: 
'An investigation is opened... into the meaning of the texts of 
the Upanishads. This enquiry is supported by dialectical 
reasoning not in conflict with the upanishadic texts, and its 
purpose is the attainment of supreme beatitude* (M.V.31,8). 

Several passages in the Bhamati offer comment on this. 

(2) Exegetical enquiry into the meaning of the upanishadic 
texts is itself the 'reasoning*. Other forms of reasoning, not 
in conflict with the texts, are those of exegesis according to 
the rules for the* ritualistic texts and those of logic, which 
are used for bringing out the validity of the Veda and other 
means of knowledge like perception and so on in'their respectiYe 
spheres. These are mentioned here as aids to the main exegeti¬ 
cal enquiry into the meaning of the iipanishadic texts. (Sia. 
I.i.l, p.83/118) 

(3) Pondering is analysis throvi^ reasoning which is not cerely 
not in contradiction with the text but positively supports it; 
and 'reasoning* in this context may be either working out vh&t 
the text must mean when considered in relation to other texts 
and brou^t into harmony with them, or plain inference of the 
secular kind. (Bha.I.i.2, p.89/128) 

(1|) The purpose of reasoning is to clsrity the content of a 
prior means of knowledge; it is an operation to be performed on 
such a content, and depends on the prior existence of the lat¬ 
ter. If no means of knowledge has been at work beforehand, then 
reasoning has no foundation on which it is working, and such 
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reasoning is dismissed as worthless and called * empty logic*. 
But the text ’It should he pondered over* is a positive injunc¬ 
tion to c€Lrry out reasoning founded on the texts of the Veda as 
the prior means of knowledge. The purpose of such reasoning is 
to analyse their mesuiing; and it shoiild not be conducted in 
such a manner as to contradict them. (Bha.II.i.6) 

( 5 ) Sri Sankara says *in support of the Vedic texts*. The 
reference (says Vacaspati) is to reasoning taken up as a duty 
following upon the ’hearing* made possible by the Veda. Again, 
Sri Sankara says ’Reasoning is resorted to as an auxiliary to 
immediate experience*. ’Pondering* (says Vacaspati) is an 
auxiliary to immediate experience, because it is only that 
which has been first pondered over that eventually becomes 
known immediately as an object of meditation (bhavana). (Bha. 
II.i.6) 

(6) In subjects that are only knowable through the Veda and 
are not within the scope of independent reason, one should not 
resort to that form of reasoning that is confined to the search 
for agreements and differences, as practised by the Sankhyas 
and other rationalist schools, and through which they establish 
*Nat\ire* and other (arbitrary) concepts. That is called ’empty 
reasoning* because it has no foundation anywhere. (Bha.II.i.11) 

(T) And this knowledge (which secures liberation) comes from 
the Veda and concerns the Being who stands as the cause both of 
the world and of consciousness within the world. Such knowl¬ 
edge is ’Vedic* in the sense that it consists in reasoning 
applied to the Vedic texts and piirsued as a duty. Logicians 
who try to determine the ca\ise of the world through independent 
reasoning conducted without regard to the Veda invariably fall 
into mutiial dissension and fail in their objective. No final 
conviction is to be obtained from that, and it does not lead to 
right knowledge. (Bha.II.i.11) 

Our own view here is that Vacaspati does not draw any clear 
lines between reasoning as exegesis and other-forms of reason¬ 
ing, between reasoning in support of the Veda and reasoning not 
in conflict with it, and between all these forms of reasoning 
and 'empty reasoning*. 

Exegesis is an activity undertaken primarily to determine 
the nature and character of the texts under examination. There 
is, however, another activity (apologetic), the task of which 
is to analyse this subject-matter further. It uses reason 
either to explain and defend the texts, or else to advance 
independent logical arguments in their favour. Argumentation 
used to explain and defend the texts should lead on to direct 
experience of the truth of the metaphysical teachings they con¬ 
tain, so that attempts to clarify the meaning of the texts for 
others should invariably follow from and depend on immediate 
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experience (anubhava). Though independent reasoning derives 
its authority Initially from secular practice, its special use 
in Vedanta, where it is not allowed to conflict with upanishad- 
Ic teaching, is to support the arguments already used to ex¬ 
plain and defend the texts. The use of bare logic or dialectic 
is different again; its task is to take this or that doctrine 
as a hypothesis, and, after reviewing it in the light of 
experience and establishing agreements and differences, to ac¬ 
cept or reject this or that part of the hypothesis. Thus in 
^ri Sankara's Commentary, textual exegesis, explanation and 
defence of texts, independent logical argument in support of 
upanishadic teaching, and the use of bare logic or dialectic 
are all taken as different from one another. 


193 THE TRUE SUBJECT-MATTER 
OF VEDIC TEACHING 

In his explanations of the last two Vari^akas of the Catuhsutri 
of ^ri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary (the two Var^akas 
which cover B.S, I.i.4), Vacaspati Misra mostly follows the 
line of Ma]ji(}ana. Before going on to state the finally accepted 
Advaita view, he expounds at length the doctrine of those who 
insist that the Veda is primarily concerned with action, and 
that it is an authority for the existence of the Absolute only 
as a subordinate element, namely as the theme for meditation 
in certain injunctions to meditate (where the true authority 
of the text lies in its word of command enjoining the act of 
meditation), Their view is briefly summarized in the following 
verse, which he quotes: 'Certitude as to the existence and true 
nature of the Absolute can only be obtained from a text enjoin¬ 
ing something to be done. For"the Absolute"is not a word 
whose meaning is known in advance. The topic falls within 
Vedic tradition and has a practical purpose. And we know that 
there are the injunctions to ponder and so on' (Bha.I.i.4, 
p.108 f./160). Against this he argues as follows, 

(l) (The Veda is not an authority for the existence of the 
Absolute only through its texts involving command, as we know 
from the fact that the rewards for action follow after death, 
whereas the result of metaphysical knowledge from the informa¬ 
tive texts of the Veda is immediate in this very life. Further, 
the future results of different acts are different, and there¬ 
fore conditioned and impermanent in time.) The result of the 
metaphysical knowledge of the Self, on the other hand, is total 
and final transcendence of the body, with no possibility of any 
different state to come, eternal, established by nature, not 
the result of action (and so not impermanent). It is only 
figuratively spoken of as a ’result* as it is simply what mani¬ 
fests (as having always been the case) when Ignorance is 
removed, (Bha.I.i.U, p.11*4/169) 
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( 2 ) Thus the fact that one is the Absolute becomes evident 
simply on the removal of the covering of Ignorance. And the 
removal of Ignorance arises from a direct knowledge of the 
metaphysical teaching of the upanishadic texts and occurs only 
where this knowledge cxilminates in immediate intuition. Fur¬ 
ther, the fact that meditation produces a mental impression 
(samskara) that is helpful in this regard, and the fact that 
the mind has to take part in the production of this impression, 
are both facts that are quite evident without prompting from 
the Veda. For all these reasons, the text *His only meditation 
should be ”lt is the Self"* (Byhad.I.iv.T) is not an injxinc- 
tion; it is only the appearance of an injunction (on account of 
its grammatical form). (Bha.I.i.U, p.115/172) 

shall reserve the remarks we have to make about the concep¬ 
tion of ^impression^ here until we come to consider the 
experience to which it gives rise (at M.V.204^5 ff.;206j4-5; 
207^2 and 11). 

( 3 ) Thus, it might have been possible to have claimed that 
words could not refer to anything except what had to be done, 
were it not for the fact that they are used to relate facts 
in ordinary worldly experience, and for the fact that it is 
possible to infer (from their reactions, etc.) that people who 
know the language used have understood the meaning. It is not 
possible to deny that words are so used in ordinary experience. 
For sentences are frequently found in the world (couched in the 
indicative mood) which are not concerned with urging anyone to 
do anything, but rather with satisfying curiosity or allaying 
fear.... For example, people may give glowing descriptions of 
Mount Sumeru, or they may say *That is not a snake, it is a 
rope*, and so on. Nor is it the case that no idea of an 
existent object can arise in the mind of a listener who knows 
the meaning of the words when he hears such sentences couched 
in the indicative mood. For joy and other emotions are seen 
to arise from such sentences (as evidenced by the expression 

on the faces of those that hear them).... 

And so statements of fact are useful, and it is therefore 
intelligible that they shoxild be used by sensible people. Thus 
it has been shown that, even where they do not prescribe action 
or withdrawal from action, the Upanishads constitute a genuine 
traditional science (sastra) of the highest benefit to man, 
because the knowledge of the true nature of the Absolute to 
which they lead enables man to achieve his highest end. (Bha. 

I.i.lj, p. 131 / 207 - 8 ) 

The opponent's view 'Words in the Veda pan only refer to 
things to be done' is rejected in Sahhxra's Commentary out 
of hand. Vaaaspati first sets it out tentatively as a defen¬ 
sible vieWi and then refutes it on lines laid down by Itandana 
(B.Sid. p.23-6, also op. M.V.99jl). There is no harm if this 
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form of refutation is carried out by later VedantinSj as it 
heVps to clarify the mind of the student. 

(U) It is true that, unlike cows and other worldly objects, 
the Self is not an object of other means of knowledge apart 
from speech. Yet it can constitute the meaning of a sentence 
if that sentence eliminates this or that conditioning adjiinct, 
since it is luminous and self-evident by nature. It is like 
arriving at the idea ’gold* through the elimination of the 
various conditioning adjuncts such as ’bracelet*, ’ear-ring’ 
and so on. Consciousness, being self-luminous, is always 
manifest; and the psycho-physical organism is manifest as its 
apparent conditioning adjunct. The text ’This Self is "neither 
this nor that"’ (Byhad.III.ix.26) can convey the self-luminous 
principle as ’the Self’ and ’the Absolute’ throu^ negating all 
external adjiincts, as that principle has immensity (byhattva, 
as ’Brahman’) and pervasiveness (apana, as ’Atman’). (Bha. 

I.i.U, p.133/210) 

This is also in imitation of Mandana. The latter has the 
verse *That is why the Self as a universal is described as that 
from which all distinctions have been withdrawn. It is like 
the case of indicating the gold itself by eliminating the orna¬ 
ments and other objects fashioned from it* (B.Sid. p.37j op. 
M.V.102j2). In Sri Ankara *s Commentary^ on the other hand^ 
neither the words *the Absolute* nor *the Self* nor negative 
phrases like *neither this nor that* are regarded as directly 
denoting the Absolute. His contention is that there are por¬ 
tions of the Veda which are concerned with giving infoimation 
about existing reality. That reality^ being the Self of all^ 
is self-evident. It can neither be rejected nor acquired. It 
is the only reality that can be taught. It is at the point 
above where the author of the Bhamati introduces the word * self- 
luminous* (M.V.19Z^4^ ad fin.^ that we may say his present pas¬ 
sage refers to the supreme reality in its true form. 

The following passages from the Bhamati are also worthy of re¬ 
mark. They are on the theme 'Should the texts of the Upanishads 
be taken as mere subordinate explanatory matter?' 

(5) In a single sentence, the individual meanings of the words 
are merely instriamental, while it is the sentence-meaning as a 
whole that the speaker really wishes to convey. Similarly, 
when two sentences are joined to form a single passage, one 
conveys th'e speaker’s basic meaning, while the other is only 
instrumental in specifying that meaning further.... Where the 
merely instrumental element is contradicted by some other piece 
of evidence, it has to be interpreted figuratively.... In ordi¬ 
nary human discoxirse, when the main point of a speaker’s address 
is contradicted by another piece of evidence his words are 
simply regarded as being without authority. The case with the 
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texts of the Upanishads, however, is different. They are not 
of h\jman origin. If they are considered in their totality, it is 
seen that their main intention is to proclaim the Absolute, 
void of all differentiation. They are the means of knowledge 
giving access to a metaphysical principle that is in fact self- 
evident. They dethrone perception and the other secular means 
of knowledge and relegate them to the provisional realm of 
empirical experience. As for texts like ’The sacrificial post 
is the sim*, they are not meant to affirm that the sun is the 
sacrificial post (which would be contradicted by other evi¬ 
dence, e.g. of perception), but are intended to eulogize the 
(glittering) sacrificial post.... 

Therefore the following stands proved. An explanatory or 
eulogistic sentence in the Veda is different in kind from the 
sentence conveying the main injunction or affirmation of the 
passage. The function of each of these two different kinds of 
sentence is first determined by an understanding of the intrin¬ 
sic meaning; then their mutual connection is established after¬ 
wards, relative to some end. (Bha.I.iii.33) 

Here the teaching is that those upanishadio texts which 
directly proclaim the main point of a passage are a more power¬ 
ful authority than perception. Even texts that are only 
instrumental in specifying further the main point in a passage 
are affirmed to be meaningful in their literal sense in convey¬ 
ing some minor point if there^ is nothing to contradict them. 

As for the true teaching of Sri Sankara and SureAvara that the 
different means of knowledge cannot conflict with one another — 
it is clear that this is not found mentioned in the Bhamati, 
(For Sankara on this pointy cp, M,V,48; for Mandana^ M,V,97; 
for Suresvara^ M,V,116,) 

(6) Here, too, the text begins with the Absolute, saying 
***Being only, my dear one, (was all this in the beginning, one 
only without a second)”* (Chand.VI.ii.1). And it concludes 
with the affirmation that the true Self of the individual soul 
is the Absolute in the words ’"That thou art"’. Hence the pas¬ 
sage as a whole has the Absolute for its topic. And there are 
other texts, too, which, if the implications of what is said 
at the beginning and at the end are taken into accoimt, can be 
seen to have the Absolute as their fundamental topic. (Bha. 
I.i.U, P.IO 3 -V 15 O-I) 


194 THE TREATMENT OF 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 

In the Bhamati, the treatment of the topic of cause and effect 
follows ^ri Sankara’s Commentary, and brings the doctrine of 
false attribution followed by later retraction into play. 
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(1) When a rope is mistaken for a thin stream of water, the 
rope together with Ignorance of the rope is the material 
cause of the stream, and the stream exists only in the rope and 
dissolves in the rope. And thus it is shown that the world has 
the Absolute together with Ignorance of the Absolute as its 
material cause in the same way, and that it exists only in the 
Absolute and dissolves in the Absolute. (Bha.I.i.3, p.95/136) 

(2) Though the Self is already established as existence, it 
can undergo (apparent) transformation through a modification 
that is of a reality-grade indeterminable as real or unreal. 

For, since the modification is of indeterminable reality-^ade, 
it is as if non-different from the Self. In this sense the 
Self, though already established as existent, can be (appar¬ 
ently) the object of its own productive action. (Bha.I.iv.26) 

(3) And this talk of material cause and transformation and so 
on is not for the purpose of affirming that modification actu¬ 
ally takes place. It has to be understood, rather, that the 
Absolute is the material cause of the world in the same sense 
that the rope is the material cause of the snake for which it 
is mistaken. The Absolute is eternal, changeless and partless. 
It cannot undergo real transformation either wholly or in part, 
since, as explained, it is eternal, changeless and partless. 

The dishes and so on that are fashioned from clay are not dif¬ 
ferent from the clay, nor are they identical with it, nor are 
they both different and identical. They are altogether inde¬ 
terminable. And it is in this sense that the Veda says, ’The 
truth is, "It is only clay"’ (Chand.VI.i.U). Therefore, be¬ 
cause all (the metaphysical) passages of the Upanishads begin 
and end with affirmations of non-duality, they are solely con¬ 
cerned with proclaiming non-duality. Sometimes they teach 
non-duality openly. Sometimes they teach it indirectly by 
negating duality. Sometimes they affirm it figuratively by 
teaching that the Absolute is the material cause of the world. 
But this only amounts to the negation of all distinctions. One 
is not justified in insisting on the real existence of modifi¬ 
cations merely because the Absolute is spoken of as a material 
cause. The meaning of a passage as a whole is not to be 
deduced from one small (subordinate) element in it. (Bha. 
I.iv.2T) 

(U) When considered in itself, the effect is indeterminable as 
real or unreal. But it can be called real when considered as 
its material cause. For this reason, the reality of the effect 
is in fact the reality of the material cause and nothing else. 
So how could the effect be unreal before its production 
(= manifestation), seeing that the material cause would be 
(existent and) real? But if the effect be considered in itself, 
then before its production it would be indeterminable as real 
or unreal, either as ’produced’ or as ’destroyed’. There would 
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therefore he no production of anything either real or unreal. 
And in that case the denial of the doctrine that the effect 
pre-exists as real in the cause would he irrelevant for lack 
of any subject-matter, (Bha,II,i,T) 

Here %t %b claimed that the perceived world is ii^eternrinahle 
as real or unreal. And it is also denied that the worlds so 
considered^ is ^produced'. It seems that in this system (in 
contrast to the system^ for instance^ of the Pafioapadikdj M.V. 
138j2 and 3) there is no * production* of indeterminable enti¬ 
ties like pvcrely phenomenal shell-silver. But we must leave 
the final decision on this point to professional investigators. 

On this theory, the effect is real as the material cause. In 
itself, however, it is indeterminable as real or unreal. So 
far, therefore, the doctrine of the reality of the effect (in 
and as its material cause) prior to production (= manifestatioi^ 
is safeguarded. What ^rl Sankara's Commentary says, however, 
is: 'But the effect, the world consisting of sound and the 
other elements, cannot exist except as the cause, either before 
creation (= manifestation) or now' (B.S.Bh.II.i.7, M.V.35,4). 

He held, therefore, that in all conditions of the world the 
effect was real as the cause. This was all he said. He did 
not say that the effect was indeterminable as real or unreal 
(cp. M.V.93,1, note). 

It is true that there is another point in the Brahma Sutra 
Commentary where he says: 

(5) Name and form, imagined through Ignorance as if they were 
the very nature of the omniscient Lord, indeterminable either 
as the real principle or as anything (independent and) differ¬ 
ent from it, the seed of transmigratory experience and of the 
differentiated world, are spoken of in the Veda and Smrti as 
*The Power of Maya* belonging to the omniscient Lord and as 
•Nature*, (B,S,Bh.II.i,ll*, M.V.U5,1;139,6) 

Nevertheless there is a certain difference between the theory 
of indeterminability propounded in the Bhamat^ and that of ^rl 
Sankara's Commentary. The Commentary speaks of 'indeterminable 
either as the real principle or as anything different'. In the 
Bhamatl, however, which follows Mai^dana on the point (cp. M.V. 
93), there is mention of 'indeterminable as real or unreal'. 

The revered Commentator explains in the Upadesa SahasrI how he 
understands the term 'indeterminable'. 

(6) And in this way the element called *the ether* was born 
from the supreme Self, like the impure (cloudy) foam from 
clear water. And yet it is not completely different from 
water, for it is never found apart from water. But water is 
clear and different from foam, which is of the nature of 
impurity. In the same way, the supreme Self is different from 
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name and form, which answer to foam in the example. For it is 
pure and clear and of a different nature. (U.S.(prose) sec¬ 
tion 19) 

Here, when there Is mention of name and form being indetermin¬ 
able either as the real principle itself or as anything differ¬ 
ent (U.S.(prose) section 18) the purpose is to indicate that 
the Self is different from name and form as perceived, not to 
affirm that what is perceived is (existent and) of indetermin¬ 
able reality-grade. This is clearly stated in the B^had- 
ara^yaka Commentary: 

(T) He who is the cause of the whole universe. He who is the 
real nature of that \inmanifest name aind form which come to 
manifestation like cloudy foam from clear water. He who is 
different from that manifest name and form, by his yery natiire 
eternal, pure, conscious and free... (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.T) 

Here it is laid down that the Self is different from name and 
form, without any mention of the latter being indeterminable. 

It should be noted, however, that in the B^hadarai^yaka Upani- 
shad Commentary it is asserted that name and form have no 
existence in the supreme Self. 

(8) But if the external conditioning adjuncts name and form 
really exist, will not this contradict such upanishadic texts 
as *0ne only without a second’ (Chand.VI.ii.l) and ’There is no 
plurality here’ (BYhad.IV.iv.19)? 

No, for this objection has been refuted already (cp. M.V. 

19^jT) through the example of foam and water as well as through 
clay and other similar examples. From the standpoint of ulti¬ 
mate truth, however, no name and form really exist for the 
followers of the Upanishads. No name and form, at any rate, 
such as could be determined as distinct from the principle of 
supreme reality. They could no more exist as distinct prin¬ 
ciples over against the principle of supreme reality than the 
modifications of clay and other such substances (the pots and 
so forth into which the clay is fashioned) can exist as dis¬ 
tinct entities separate from those substances. For name and 
form are only modifications of the supreme reality, as foam is 
of water and pots are of clay. And from this standpoint it is 
seen that texts like ’One only without a second’ and ’T^ere is 
no plurality here’ can apply with perfect validity to the 
supreme reality. 

The case is different, however, as long as the Absolute re¬ 
mains, under the influence of natural Ignorance, unperceived 
in its true transcendent nature, and in clear discrimination 
from the body and organs, which latter are only conditioning 
adjiincts consisting of name and form. This true nature, 
indeed, stands untouched by the imputed adjur^cts, just as the 
shell is untouched by the silver for which it is. mistaken, and 
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as the colourless ether of the sky is unaffected by the colour 
and shape that are falsely attributed to it when it is seen as 
blue and tent-formed. For here the natural (unregenerate) 
vision conditioned by the organs consisting of name and form 
continues, and it is under this condition that all this world 
is presented to us as a reality separate from ourselves. (Bphad. 
Bh.III.v.l) 

Here name and form are not called * Indeterminable'• Because 
they are affirmed to have the Self for their true nature, the 
passage agrees with the upanishadic teaching of non-duality. 

But from the standpoint of natural unregenerate Ignorance, 
there is practical experience of them as.existent. As Sri 
Sankara here explains, it is like the practical experience of 
silver, and use of the name 'silver*, that occur through the 
erroneous vision of shell-silver; as long as the latter lasts. 

There will be no conflict with ^ri Sankara's Commentary, 
therefore, when it is maintained that there is no contradic¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the reality of the effect, because the 
world, in its true nature is verily the Absolute — and when 
it is accepted that we know that the world as effect is real 
from the fact of its being non-different from Being. But the 
Bhamatl also argues (M.V.194,4) that the doctrine of the 
reality of the effect (as the material cause) is not wrong 
because, since it is indeterminable as real or unreal, the ef¬ 
fect is never really produced. On this point it is out of 
harmony with Sri Sankara's Commentary. 

Further, the author of the Bhamatl ought to state what he 
means by the phrase 'indeterminable as real or unreal'. Does 
the 'real* (sat) here mean the Absolute? If so, the world is 
certainly not 'indeterminable as real or unreal'. For we have 
the text 'All this world is verily the Absolute* (Muncj.II. 
ii.l2). In this text, even what is referred to by the word 
'unreal' is included under the word 'all' (and so it is to be 
identified in the end with the Absolute and accounted, not 
'neither real nor unreal', but 'real'). 

On the other hand, if we follow Sri Sankara's formula, the 
world can very well be 'indeterminable as the Absolute or as 
anything different'. For the world in the form in which it is 
perceived (i.e. in the form of plurality) is not the Absolute. 
And yet it is not distinct from the Absolute either, in the 
way that a buffalo is distinct from a horse. For it is never 
perceived except as permeated by the Absolute. 


195 THE UNMANIFEST 

We have already shown above (M.V.182,7-9), in the course of the 
description of the nature of Ignorance, that the phrase 'the 
power of Ignorance' is sometimes used in the system of the 
Bhamatl to designate the condition of the world before its 
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manifestation, known as 'the Unmanifest* and by other names. 

Here something further will be said on the subject in the con¬ 
text of the treatment of cause and effect, 

(1) Although at the time of the great cosmic dissolution at 
the end of a world-period (mahapralaya) no modifications such 
as mind arise and assxime manifest form, nevertheless they lie 
present dissolved in their caxise, indeterminable Ignorance; 
they remain in being, together with the impressions of Igno¬ 
rance that will eventually generate action, in the form of a 
subtle (imperceptible) power. (Bha.I.iii.30) 

Here the Bhamatl speaks of mind and so on persisting in the 
form of a power (potentiality) in indeterminable Ignorance and 
not in anything else (such as the Unmanifest principle that is 
imagined through Ignorance), So it seems that it is in fact 
the Unmanifest that is here referred to by the term Ignorance. 

(2) Those who are experts in the science of the Absolute aver 
that the true tradition about the world is that its material 
cause is Consciousness associated with the beginningless inde¬ 
terminable power of Ignorance. (Bha.I.r.5) 

Here it is taught that beginningless Ignorance is an auxiliary 
to the Self enabling it to stand as the material cause of the 
world. 

(3) And so all modifications everywhere are so many transfor¬ 
mations undergone by the Lord's power of Ignorance. That does 
duty for his body and organs (and enables Him to function as 
the controller of the individual soul). (Bha.I.ii.l8) 

This is said to rebut the charge that the Inner Ruler has no 
body and organs wherewith to control the body and organs of 
the individual soul. 

(U) You cannot raise this objection against us, as we do not 
say that Ignorance is one and the same in all souls, like the 
Nature of the SaAkhyas... (cp. M.V.l88,2). And because it is 
all only Ignorance it is treated figuratively as one and 
labelled 'the Unmanifest' and 'the Undeveloped' (avyakta, 
avyak:fta). (Bha.I.iv.3) 

Here the Unmanifest is clearly referred to by the word ^Igno¬ 
rance 'j and it is spoken of as consisting of many different 
units. 

(5) For what is non-conscipus cannot produce any effects unless 
it is prompted, guided and supervised by a conscious being. 
Ignorance, therefore, requires the Lord both to prompt it as 
efficient cause and to support it as material cause. The Lord 
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is the substratum (adhi^'thana) of the world-illusion as the 
rope is the substratiim of the snake-illusion. Therefore the 
Lord is the material cause of the world-illusion, just as the 
rope is the material cause of the snake-illusion. (Bha.I.iv.S) 

Here the ooncept'ion olearly is that the world is superimposed 
onto the supreme Self^ as the illusory snake is superimposed 
onto the rope. So it is not said here that a modification is 
a transformation of the power of Ignorance. 

(6) Therefore, although Ignorance is located in the individual 
soul, it depends upon the Lord to stand as its efficient cause 
and as the object which it conceals. It is in this sense that 
it is said: to have its ’foundation’ (a^raya) in the Lord. But 
it does not mean that it has the Lord for its’support’ 

(adhara — i.e. that the Lord is the conscious being whom it 
afflicts). That would be impossible in the case of the Lord, 
who is knowledge by nature. (Bha.I.iv.S) 

The passage from Sankara ^s Commentary which this is supposed 
to be explaining runs: *For the seed-power is of the nature of 
Ignorance^ referred to by the tern "the Unmanifest"^ having its 
foundation (dhraya) in the supreme Lord'. Sri Sankara's Com¬ 
mentary, speaks of a power of the nature of name and form^ 
whichj though merely imagined .through Ignorance^ appears to be 
a conditioning adjunct of the supreme Lord and hence is re¬ 
ferred to as 'having its foundation in the supreme Lord'. It 
is clear that superimposition and its potentiality (sakti) 
called the Unmanifest are treated here in the Bhamati as iden¬ 
tical^ and are said to have their seat (dsraya) in the indivi¬ 
dual soul. 

(7) And again, the Veda declares that the effect (the world) 
is non-different from the cause at the time of maintenance, 
production and dissolution alike. Few followers of the Veda 
would show much inclination to raise objections against this. 
The defence (against the objection that, if the Absolute is 
taken as the material cause of the world, it will be infected 
with the impurities of the world when the latter is dissolved 
back into its material cause) is the same in regard to dis¬ 
solution as it was in regard to the creation and maintenance 
of the world (during which the latter was also to be taken as 
non-different from the Absolute), The defence is that the 
effect is merely superimposed through Ignorance (and so does 
not touch the Absolute in any way). So in considering this 
question one should not limit the enquiry to dissolution alone. 
(Bha.II.i.9) 

Here again the Bhamati speaks of the effect (the world) being 
superimposed through Ignorance^ in each of the three states of 
the effectj namely production^ maintenance and withdrawal. And 
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by so speaking it affirms that the power of Ignorance^ synony¬ 
mous with the Unmanifest^ is itself superimposed through Igno¬ 
rance. Here the author respects the intention of the text in 
Sri Sankara's Commentary that he is explaining. That passage 
runs: 'Therefore we should infer by analogy that a potential¬ 
ity (sakti) for future distinctions remains in the period of 
world-dissolution^ toOj this potentiality itself being based 
(equally) on wrong knowledge' (B.S.Bh.II.i.9^ M.V.4S^d). 
Therefore the phrase 'power of Ignorance' is only used so long 
as one is referring to a power whose existence is only in¬ 
ferred in the state of metaphysical Ignorance. 

(8) Since the power of Ignorance is regular in its operations, 
the projection of the world at the beginning of each world- 
period is also regxilar, (Bha.II,i.9) 

Here the phrase 'power of Ignorance' clearly refers only to 
the power of introducing differentiation on the cosmic plane 
that is itself imagined through Ignorance. 

(9) The possibility of liberated souls undergoing rebirth is 
ruled out by the fact that the power of introducing differen¬ 
tiation on the cosmic plane, which arises ultimately from 
(Ignorance in the form of) erroneous knowledge (and its impres¬ 
sions ), operates regularly and appropriately in each individual 
case. The idea is that there is a regular law that where 
there is no cause there is no effect; and that (in the case of 
the liberated souls) erroneous knowledge with its latent powers 
will have been destroyed root and branch by metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge. (Bha.II.i.9) 

It means^ 'erroneous knowledge and the latent powers imagined 
through it'. 

(10) The Absolute (even though in itself partless and change¬ 
less) can be understood to be the ground of the perception of 
transformation and other changes, through manifest and unmani¬ 
fest name and form, imagined through Ignorance, indeterminable 
as the real principle or as anything different, (Bha.I'I.i.26) 

This follows Sri Ankara's Commentary. In the sequel the 
Bhamati expresses even more clearly its agreement with the 
view that the Unmanifest is imagined through Ignorance. For it 
saysj 'Sri Ankara puts into the mouth of an objector the 
words "But is it not the case that the Veda cannot declare 
anything contradictory?" to prepare the way for the statement 
that the Unmanifest is imagined through Ignorance' (Bhd.II. 
i.27). But how can the author of the Bhamati reconcile this 
(admission of the correct view that the Unmanifest is imagined 
by Ignorance) with his other statements that Ignorance is the 
Unmanifest? 

! 
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(11) Name and form are set up by Ignorance, Causal Ignorance 
is of the nature of dissolution (laya), associated with the 
impressions of projection derived from world-projection in 
previous world-periods. Name and form so conceived constitute 
*Maya* (cp. M.V.l82,3 ad fzn.). And we have already several 
times refuted this objection against non-dualism which says 
that Consciousness, on such a theory, cannot prompt any action 
for lack of anything other than itself to prompt. We refute it 
by pointing out how Consciousness stands connected with Maya 
by fadse super imposition. What the Commentary means is this. 

It is not that this creation is real, so that one could raise 
the objection that the real, being non-dual, cannot have any 
second thing standing over against it. As the creation is 
only imaginary, the non-dual principle can very well have an 
imaginary, illusory duality as its companion. As the saying 
goes, * Companionship obeys the laws of necessity*. And it does 
not mean that the Absolute is not, ultimately, the material 
cause of the world. For it is the Absolute as penetrated by 
Maya that is the material cause. The Absolute, indeed, is the 
substratum of the world-error (is that on which we superimpose 
the erroneous notion that a world of plurality exists). This 
is correct, because we speak of the shell both as the *sub- 
stratiim* and as the ‘material cause* of the shell-silver. 
(Bha.II.ii.2) 

The argument in Sri Ankara's Commentary runs as follows. Let 
us suppose^ it says^ that you object that if the Self is one 
there cannot he a prompter of action (which the Lord is said 
to he) for lack of anything other than Himself to prompt. We 
say 'Ho\ This has several times been refuted already on the 
grounds that He stands connected through superimposition with 
the illusory display (mdyd) of name and form set up by Igno¬ 
rance, The author of the Bhdmati first agrees that manifest 
and unmanifest name and form are imagined through Ignorance, 

Why he even then goes on to bring in new concepts like that of 
the impressions of Ignorance existing before the start of a 
new world-period is not clear. 

If we take the common thread in the texts here quoted from the 
Bhamati, it is clear that the teaching has the following points 
in agreement with ^ri Sankara's Commentary. The world is a 
manifestation of name and form. Name and form are imagined 
through Ignorance, and form the seed-state or state of poten¬ 
tiality (sakti-rupa) of the world. The Unmanifest can be 
referred to (in a loose sense) by the word Ignorance because 
it is imagined through Ignorance. But, as we have already ex¬ 
plained, the statement in the Bhamati that Ignorance is many 
(one for each individual soul) is to be ignored (M.V.188). It 
was made without pausing to reflect that Ignorance itself is 
the source of all empirical concepts, including substance, 
attribute, number and so on. 
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196 THE SUPERIMPOSITION OF 
THE NOTION THAT ONE 
IS AN INDIVIDUAL SOUL 

In this system there is an examination of how the notion that 
one is an individual soul is superimposed on the Absolute in 
order to establish how the soul and the Absolute appear as 
distinct in practical experience. 

(1) Even those (the Mimamsakas) who hold that the ego-sense 
reveals the soul should not (on their own principles) take it 
as a true representation. For they (hold that the soul is 
all-pervading, and yet like anyone else they) perceive what is 
all-pervading through the ego-sense as local, in the form *I 
am here, having knowledge in this pairticular dwelling-place 
(body) alone*. It is an illusion like that whereby great 
trees on the top of a high mountain appear to one standing on 
the ground below as tiny blades of grass. Nor is it the case 
that it is only the body that is felt to be local, and not the 
soul. For if it were, there would not be the feeling *1*. Or 
again, if it is claimed that self-identification with the body 
is mere figurative speech-usage (employed for practical pur¬ 
poses, though known to be untrue), we reply that in that case 
there would not be the feeling (you speak of) *I am here*. 
(Bha.I.i.l, p.11/9-10) 

(2) But there is no experience of any direct meaning of *1* 
manifestly separate from the complex of gross and subtle body 
and organs, that is to say, clearly separate from it as a baby 
is separate from its mother once it has been delivered from 
the womb. In these circumstances, there cannot be a direct 
meaning of the word *1* as the Self and a figurative use of 
the same word to mean the complex of the gross and subtle 
bodies. Nor can it be accepted that the use of the word *1* 
to mean the body is one of those figiirative terms so long 
consecrated by conventional use that the original primary 
sense has been forgotten, as the word *taila*, which originally 
meant sesame-seed oil, has come to mean mustard-seed oil. For 
one can only know that it is the word that originally stood 
for sesame-seed oil that is being used for mustard-seed and 
other oils if one knows that sesame-seed oil is different from 
the others, on account of its peculiar sticky character and 
the fact that it comes from sesame-seeds; when such a piece of 
figurative usage is established, it does not lead to the con¬ 
clusion that sesame-seed oil and mustard-oil are identical. 
Thus it is clear that there can only be primary and figurative 
usage where a person knows both the primary and the secondary 
meaning and also the difference between the two. In the case 
of the pure Self and the complex of the gross and subtle body, 
the absence of any apprehension of them as separate entails 
the absence of primary and figurative usage. (Bha.I.i.l, 
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p-13/10-11) 

(3) Nor is it correct to say that, hecaiise one reflects ’I 
am that same* throughout the bodily changes from childhood 
through to old age, it follows that one has direct experience 
of oneself as different from the body, senses and mind. This 
is only philosophers* talk; it is not the talk of people who 
engage actively in worldly life. (Bha.I.i.l, p.l3-^/ll) 

Here there is the reflection 'J am that same\ But there is 
nothing to prove that this reflection really bears on the 
Self. Vdcaspati does not raise the possibility of its being 
an error^ even though he quotes Sri Sankara^s phrase *And 
because there is no difference^ in this respect^ between the 
behaviour of men and animals ' (cp. M. V. 140y 6) • 

(i*) Nor is it correct, in order to safeguard the validity of 
the ego-sense, to say that the Self is limited in size and 
localized in a particular place like the body. The Self 
would then have to be either atomic or of the size of the 
body. If it were atomic, one could not account for such feel¬ 
ings as * I am stout* or * I am tall*. And if it were the size 
of the body, it would have parts like the body, and thus 
would not be eternal. (Bha.I.i.l, p.lU/ll) 

Here the doctrine of the Materialisty who would welcome the 
last position reached (the non-etemality or non-existence of 
the Self) should have been considered; one cannot refute the 
provisional thesis through mere quotation of the authority of 
the Veda. 

(5) In the same way (the passage leads on from M.V.l8U,l) 
the complex of the gross body, subtle body and organs is also 
indeterminable as real or unreal. Though it is a novel pro¬ 
duct, it is correct to say that it is * superimposed elsewhere* 
onto the Self as Consciousness, j\ist like what had been 
presented in previous erroneous cognitions, since the defini¬ 
tion of superimposition applies. We shall explain later how 
the abolition and final cancellation of the complex of the 
bodies and organs takes place. 

The Self as pure Conscioiosness, on the other hand, is in 
the province of the Vedas, Smytis, Epics and Puranas. It can 
be determined as real, since it can be shown by reasoning 
based on these authorities, and not in conflict with them, 
that it is by nature pure, conscious and liberated. Its 
reality consists in its uncontradictable self-luminosity. And 
that is the very nature of the Self as Consciousness. Reality 
is not anything different from that. It is not inherence in 
the universal called Being (as advocated by the VaiSe^ikas, 
in whose system Being and inherence and that which inheres in 
Being are all totally distinct from one another). Nor is it 
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the power to produce effects through action (whicn ^ 

Buddhist test of reality, rejected because action is a mere, 
appearance within changeless Being, and its effects are imper¬ 
manent anyway). So all objections, we woiild claim, have been 
answered. (Bha.I.i.l, p,2U-5/23) 

Here %t would have been enough to have mentioned that the Self 
was self-luminous and never contradicted. There is no mention 
in the Commentary of its being known from the Veda and the 
other sources mentioned. As we have already pointed out (e.g. 
M.V.291jl5^ note;293^5j note) these considerations are not 
relevant to this topic. 

(6) For it is the Self as Consciousness that appears in the 
ego-notion to be capable of action and experience. In truth 
it is totally withdrawn, and cannot have the power of acting 
or experiencing. As for the complex of the gross and subtle 

body and the organs, beginning with the intellect — that is 

potentially able to act and have experience, but it does not 
have consciousness (as becomes clear, for instance, at death). 
So it is the Self as Consciousness, (apparently) united with 
the complex of the two bodies and the organs, that acquires 
the power to act and experience. Though it is the self- 
luminous principle, it appears to become painted over with the 
intellect, organs and body. Somehow it becomes the object of 

the I-notion, and is called * support of the ego*, ’the soul*, 

the ’living creature* and (cp. M.V. p.35) *the Knower of the 
Field*. (Bha.I.i.l, p.39/i*0-l) 

Like the Fancapddikd (M.V. 242^3)^ the Bhdmati explains the 
ego-notion as figurative^ using the term ^somehow \ The 
effect of this is to weaken the force of the words in Sri 
Sankara^s Commentary^ *But it (the Self) is not altogether a 
non-object^ since it is the object of the ego-notion\ This 
passage in Sri Sankara*s Commentary is an answer to the objec¬ 
tion *How could an object be superimposed on something that is 
not an object? * One should only say of the Self^ he replies^ 
that it is not the object of the notion *you*; it is not 
right to say that it is not an object in any sense whatever. 
For here the words of the Commentary accept that the Self is 
the object of the notion *1*. Note also that the opponent is 
not here made to 'raise the difficulty of how the Self could . 
be a knowing subject having the notion *1* for its object — 
nor is anything said by the exponent of the finally accepted 
view to dispel this difficulty. 


197 THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ABSOLUTE 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 

In the short succession of Sutras beginning with Brahma Sutra 
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- cue Vakyanvaya Adhikara^a (M,V. p,14), three 
I.iv, 19^^**tjjeories of the relation between the soul and the 
J^solute are described, beginning with that of Acarya Asma- 
rathya. Asmarathya’s doctrine takes the supreme Self and the 
soul as constituting a primary substance and its modification. 
Au^ulomi holds that in the -state of transmigration the soul 
is totally distinct from the Absolute, while in liberation it 
becomes identical. The third view is expressed by the next 
Sutra in the words 'Because the soul is identical also in the 
state of transmigration — so said Kasak]|;tsna' (B.S, I.iv.22). 
On this Sutra, ^ri Sankara remarks in his Commentary: 'The 
Teacher Kasak^tsna holds that, since that which assumes the 
form of the individual soul is (in the end) none other than 
the supreme Self, it is appropriate to begin with this doc¬ 
trine of their non-difference*. The Bhamati quotes Bhaskara's 
refutation of ^ri Sankara's view (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.iv.21, not 
quoted in the M.V.) and then defends ^rl Sankara. In the 
course of his preliminary exposition of the finally accepted 
view, he sets Kasak^tsna's doctrine out as follows: 

(1) The soul is not different from the Self. Nor is it a 
modification of the Self. It is indeed the Self, but imagined 
as limited by the adjunct of Ignorance. It is like the ether 
of space, which is imagined to have delimitations, being 
apparently (but not really) enclosed, say, within a small pot 
eind a large jar. But here the pot-space and the jar-space 
are not different from absolute space, and they are not a 
modification of it either. And so, to start ftom the indivi¬ 
dual soul is the same thing as to start from the supreme Self, 
since the latter is not different from the former. (Bha. 
I.iv.22) 

( 2 ) In truth, the individueO. soul and the supreme Self are 
entirely identical. The difference between them is imagined 
through the adjunct of beginningless Ignorance. And it can 
be rooted out through immediate knowledge, which arises 
through a high degree of the practice of hearing, pondering 
over and meditating on the text ’That thou art’, a text which 
teaches the identity of the soul with the Absolute. It is 
the same process as that whereby the erroneoiis idea of a 
snake in a rope may be expunged by knowledge of the rope, and 
the same process whereby a prince, who grew up in a forest in 
a family of outcasts and supposed himself to be an outcast, 
lost that idea on being told by an authority ’You are a 
prince’ (M.V.75,11). Even if it were meditated on hundreds of 
times over as ’clay’, a modification of clay like a clay dish 
could not be brought to an end by direct vision of clay aris¬ 
ing from this practice. Why’is that? It is because its true 
relationship with clay is that of difference in identity. 
Nothing that is real can be uprooted by knowledge. (Bha. 
I.iv.22; cp. M.V.205,5, note) 
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The doctrine of immediate and direct knowledge will be exam¬ 
ined later in its proper place (M.V, 205-7), Here, the ^ 
example of a modification of clay seems to have been cited in 
agreement with the doctrine of Akmarathya, who held that the 
effect was both different from and identical with the cause. 

For according to the Veda, the clay dishes and other modifica¬ 
tions of clay perceived by the eye are never perceived apart 
from the clay of which they are composed, and hence are unreal 
(the reality being the clay). One can put an end to one's 
notion that they are real through the text 'The truth is "It 
is only clay"' (Chand.VI.i .4). 

(3) There are two further difficulties if the soul is taken 
as a modification of the Self. On this view, the result of 
applying to the discipline of metaphysical affirmation and 
meditation and so on will be a dissolution of the individual 
soul into the Absolute, its material cause. The soul will 
then have no hope of immortality, and the discipline will 
f\ilfil no genuine human end. There will also be a contradic¬ 
tion with the Vedic teaching that the soul is immortal. 

Neither of these difficulties arise on the doctrine of Kasa- 
k^sna. (Bha.I.iv.22) 

The reply given in the Bhamati to Bhaskara's objection is as 
follows: 

(M And if all the upanishadic texts are taken into account 
in their proper context, with due regard to what has gone be¬ 
fore and what comes afterwards, it is seen that their purpose 
is to teach absolute non-duality through denunciation of 
duality. Note in this connection that reflections of a pure 
white object are in strict truth non-different from their 
pure white original. The imagined distinctness of the various 
reflections of one pure white original, arising from distinc¬ 
tions in the different objects in which it is reflected, say 
a blue gem, a sword-blade and a piece of glass, all happening 
to lie close by, sets up the notion of distinct entities, and 
causes us to think and speak of one as different from another. 
We say, for instance, *This, the original object, is pure^ 
white, these other reflections are tinted, either blue like a 
lotus or orange like a pala^a-flower, and are all different 
shapes, some round, some oblong and so on*. In the same way, 
the individual souls are in truth entirely identical with 
their pure original, the Self. But they are imagined to be 
different^on account of differences in their adjuncts, which 
latter proceed from beginningless indeterminable Ignorance. 

And this imagined difference sets up the notion of distinct 
entities, and causes us to think and speak of one as different 
from another. And we have the idea *This is the supreme Self, 
pure Consciousness and Bliss by nature, while these are the 
individual souls, with ignorance, sorrow, pain and other 
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disasters for their lot*. It is true that no adjxmct born of 
metaphysical Ignorance can, properly spesiking, exist in the 
supreme Self, which is knowledge by natxire. But we do in fact 
attribute such adjxmcts to the Self, because of the individual 
soul, which appears to be a reflection in such an adjunct. But 
this conception does not imply the fallacy of mutual depen¬ 
dence, expressible in the form *The existence of Ignorance 
depends on the prior separation of the various individual 
souls (without which there would be no one to be ignorant), 
while the separation of the various individual souls itself 
depends on Ignorance . There is no fallacy of mutual depen¬ 
dence, because the process is beginningless, like the cycle of 
seed and sprout. (Bha.I.iv.22) 

Here the dependence on Mandana's system is clear^ both in re¬ 
gard to the example of gems and sword-blades (B,Sid. p.7) and 
in resort to the argument of absence of mutual dependence on 
account of beginninglessness^ supported by the eoxmtple of the 
cycle of seed and sprout (B.Sid. p.lOj M,V,94^1). 

( 5 ) The soul, which in its true nature is the Absolute, 
eternal and changeless, cannot in that true nature be affected 
by desire, aversion and attachment. But because there is 
superimposition of identity with the mind, there is the super¬ 
imposed notion that one has these attributes of the mind one¬ 
self. It is like the case of the moon being superimposed by 
way of a reflection in a shallow dish of water. When the 
water trembles, trembling is falsely superimposed on the moon, 
the reflected original. (Bha.II.iii.29) 

(6) The individual soul can only exist at all when non¬ 
duality is established as the reality on which it depends. 

For its (appearance of) difference from the Absolute is due to 
the adjiinct of beginningless, indeterminable Ignorance. The 
case is parallel with that of the different reflections of one 
original that may occur on accoiint of the different surfaces 
in which it is reflected, such as mirrors and other shiny 
objects. 

And this theory enables vis to account for the fact that we 
favoxir one thing and oppose another in o\ir worldly dealings, 
while the Vedic texts recommend some things and dissuade us 
from others. It also enables “us to account for the unequal 
distribution of pleasure and pain, and for the fact that some 
are liberated while others are condemned to further transmi¬ 
gration. Not one of the whole variety of evils affects liber¬ 
ation. For it is only in their state of individuality that 
the individual, soiils are connected with the variety of differ¬ 
ent forms of pain. Only the reflections, and not the original, 
are tinted dark or light according to the darkness or light¬ 
ness of the reflecting media. But the Absolute is like the 
original; it is not affected by the different forms of pain 
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that affect the individual souls. 

Further, when a mirror is removed, whatever had been re¬ 
flected in it STirvives as the original; and the reflection of 
the original in the sword-blade is not affected by the disap¬ 
pearance of the reflection of the original in the mirror or 
the removal of the mirror. In this way, it ceui be shown how 
the soul survives as the Absolute when its adjunct set up by 
Ignorance is removed. (Bha.II.iii.U 3 ) 

This shews that in this system the real reason for accepting 
a plurality of Ignorances is to explain hew different souls 
differ in their circumstances of life^ and how some do and 
some do not attain liberation. 

( 7 ) It is true that the supreme Self, because He is omni¬ 
scient, sees the individual souls as without real difference 
from Himself, but He does not identify Himself with them (in 
their finite aspect) or feel attachment or aversion for their 
pleasures and pains. They, however, do feel this attachment, 
through the force of Ignorance. Even while they are undergo¬ 
ing sensations of pleasure and pain. He has the feeling of 
being withdrawn, in the form ‘Though I dwell in the midst of 
their house of bondage, no harm results to Me from this*. 
(Bha.II.i. 22 ) 

(8) (Are the omniscience and omnipotence of the Self real or 
imaginary?) If they were real, nothing could arise from Him, 
as He would be non-dual, and not associated with anything 
else. No real effect is produced by Him who is pure, conscious 
and liberated by nature,... If, however, the omniscience and 
omnipotence were not real but imaginary, then one mi^t think 
that, because there would be no efficient cause totally differ¬ 
ent from the material on which the work was taking place, as 
there is when a potter is working on clay, there could not be 
a material cause either. But exceptions to this rule (that 
there niust be an efficient cause if there is to be a material 
cause) are provided by substances like milk and others. For 
milk and the like are found to undergo a new transformation of 
their own accord and through the mere passage of time, without 
the aid of a conscious being as external efficient ca\ise. On 
these grounds we suppose that the Lord is independent of any 
secondary cause. But the view is wrong, as He is associated wilh 
the indeterminable seed of name and form. And there is the 
Vedic text, ‘Know that Nature is an illusion (maya) and that 
the Great Lord is the magician who operates this magic illu¬ 
sion’ (SvH.IV.lO). Because that seed expands in an orderly 
fashion, it must be assximed to contain that order in latent 
form. We see, too, that a multitude of effects can proceed 
from a single power in which variety is latent, as, for in¬ 
stance, fire, which is one, has the two powers of burning up 
and cooking, and one act leaves impressions which lead both to 
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joining and separation. (Bha.II.i.2U) 

(9) And again, the creation of this world is not real from 
the standpoint of the highest truth, that one shoxild question 
the Creator's purposes (and charge Him with madness, partiality 
or cruelty). Its cause is beginningless Ignorance. Ignorance 
produces its effects according to its nature; it does not con¬ 
sider ends and purposes.’ Errors like the vision of two moons, 
the faJ.se vision of lines of light set up by whirling torches, 
or the vision of cities in the clouds do not proceed under the 
dictates of any declared purpose. Nor is there any purpose 
attached to their effects, such as amazement, fear and trem¬ 
bling. And we speak of the womb of the world as being con¬ 
scious only because it consists of Ignorance as blended with 
Consciousness. (Bha.II.i.33) 

The Bhamatl advocates two different theories in different 
places* Sometimes it says that Ignorance alone is the mate¬ 
rial cause of the world; sometimes it says that the Absolute 
is"the material cause^ through the instrumentality of Igno¬ 
rance, in the same sense that the rope is the material cause 
of the illusory snake and other things for which it is mis¬ 
taken* 

(10) This has been said in the context of deliberately conced¬ 
ing that creation was real. But, even here, one should not 
forget that creation is of indeterminable reality-grade. When 
a mass-hypnotist puts on a magic show, we do not accuse him of 
partiality if some of the living creatures that appear in that 
magic show are stout of limb while others are disabled or 
crippled (cp. B.Sid. p.ll. Potter, 1981, p.353). Nor do we 
accuse him of cruelty when he suddenly brings the whole show 
to a halt. The same holds true of the Lord when He exhibits 
and withdraws this variegated universe of indeterminable 
reality-grade, whether because it is his nature to do so auto- 
maticeilly, or whether He does so as a piece of deliberate 
artistic creation; no fault attaches to Him in either case. 
(Bha.II.i.3U) 

It is clear from the quotations adduced above that on the 
question of the relation of the Absolute and the world and on 
that of the relation of the Absolute and the individual soul 
Vacaspati Misra's system is very largely Influenced by that of 
Maij^ana Misra, and that the traditional epithet 'tied to the 
apron-strings of (Praka^artha Vivaraqa III.iv.47) is 

Justified. The procedure everywhere is to proffer different 
applications of the one doctrine that Ignorance is indetermin¬ 
able as either real or unreal, and use that as a panacea for 
every doubt. 
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198 REFUTATION OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF DIFFERENCE IN IDENTITY 

In the course of defending the proposition ’Eternity associated 
with change cannot be absolute reality*, Bhaskara's doctrine of 
difference in identity is refuted as follows, 

(l) Where there is association with change there cannot be 
absolute reality. For consider. Does the changing entity 
undergo total transformation, or is the transformation only 
partial? If the transformation, is total, does not that amoiint 
to destruction? Let us suppose, then, that the transformation 
is partial. In that case, is the part that undergoes altera¬ 
tion different from or non-different from the whole? If the 
part undergoing alteration is different from the whole, how 
can the whole be undergoing any alteration whatever? When one 
thing undergoes alteration it does not follow that something 
else that is different does likewise. And if the part under¬ 
going alteration is non-different from the whole, how can one 
avoid the conclusion that the whole is undergoing alteration 
(which, as we have seen, implies its destruction). 

It might be possible here to claim that the part was both 
different and non-different. The part, as effect of its mate¬ 
rial cause, the whole, is non-different from the whole insofar 
as it is the whole, while it is different insofar as it is the 
effect, as bracelets and other ornaments made of gold are non- 
different from gold insofar as they are gold, but different 
insofar as they are bracelets and so on. Nor (you might 
claim) is it correct to say that, since difference and non¬ 
difference are contradictories, they cannot inhere in the same 
entity. For when do we have knowledge of contradiction? That 
is contradictory which stands in contradiction with a cogni¬ 
tion derived from valid means. That, however, which is known 
through a valid means of cognition really exists in the form 
in which it is known. In the cognition expressed by the 
subject-predicate judgment *This bracelet is gold*, there is a 
clear manifestation both of difference and identity. If there 
had been total non-difference, there would simply have been 
the manifestation of one of the terms twice (as both subject 
and predicate).' And if there had been total difference, then 
the two could not have been linked as subject and predicate, 
any more than cow and horse can. If two things are different, 
but have a relation of supporter and supported or abide in a 
common support, this does not mean that they are joined in a 
subject-predicate (i.e. substance-attribute) relation. We do 
not say of a plum standing in a dish *The plum is the dish* ; 
nor do we say that Caitra is Maitra if the two are sitting on 
the same couch. What establishes the difference and non¬ 
difference of the material cause and its effect is the uncon¬ 
tradicted, indubitable judgment of all who perceive them that 
they stand in substance-attribute relation. Thus effects are 
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of the nat\ire of their material cause, and the cause is every¬ 
where Being. In this sense the effect, the world, is non- 
different from its cause. Being; and yet in its nature as 
effect, as cow or pot or whatever it may be, it is different. 
And so there is the verse: *In their nature as effect, effects 
are various and different from each other and from the cause; 
but as the cause, they are non-different; thus bracelets and 
other ornaments made of gold are different, as ornaments, from 
each other and from the gold, while being non-different from 
their cause, or from one another, as gold* . 

To this whole suggestion we (pjire Advaitins) reply as fol¬ 
lows. What, exactly, is this thing called difference, that 
exists in the same place together with non-difference? Do you 
say that it is mutual exclusion? If so, does this mutual 
exclusion subsist between effect and material cause, between 
ornament and gold, or doeo it not? If it does not subsist, 
then there is identity and no difference. If it does subsist, 
then there is difference alone, and no identity. Nor is it 
true to say that there can be no contradiction between being 
and non-being (and so no contradiction between difference and 
non-difference). For the two cannot apply together at the 
same time. Or if they could, then it would follow that the 
bracelet and the svastika-ornament were identical, since dif¬ 
ference would not be in contradiction with identity. 

Further, because the bracelet is non-different from the 
gold, then, since bracelets, crowns, ear-rings and other 
things made of gold are not different as gold, they are not 
different from the bracelet even as a bracelet either, for the 
bracelet is non-different from gold. And thus only gold is 
real, and not the bracelets and the rest, since no difference 
is manifest anywhere. 

To this you will no doubt reply that it is only as gold 
that the bracelet is non-different from other things made of 
gold, not as bracelet. As bracelet, you will say, it is evi¬ 
dently different from ear-rings and the rest. And you may 
perhaps argue further as follows. If the bracelet is non- 
different from the gold, why is it that gold is found in gold 
ear-rings but the bracelet is not found in them? And if the 
bracelet is not found in gold ear-rings, how can the bracelet 
be non-different from gold? Those things that give way while 
something else persists are different from what persists, as 
the flowers of a garland are different from the string on 
which they are thread. Gold persists, while the ear-rings 
and the rest do not persist. They must therefore certainly be 
different from gold. If, on account of the common presence of 
gold, the bracelets and crowns and so on made of gold were 
somehow present in the ear-rings, then, because all things are 
accompanied by Being and non-different from it, they would be 
non-different from each other (which is absurd). There could 
not then be such distinctions as *This is what we have here 
and not that, this comes from this and not that, there is this 
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now and not that, this is the case and not that’. For one 
could not distinguish one thing from another anywhere, at any 
time or in any way. A further (absurd) consequence would be 
that when gold in some form was perceived at a distance no one 
would feel any desire to know what particular form it had, 
whether it was an ear-ring or something else, because none of 
these forms would be anything but gold, and the fact that gold 
was in evidence would already be known. So we conclude that 
there must be a difference between-the ear-rings and other 
effects proceeding from gold on the one hand, and the gold on 
the other; for there are cases where the gold is known and the 
effects are not (e.g. when gold is seen -vaguely from afar). 

Or let us ask, since there is also non-difference (as well 
as difference) between the effects of gold and the gold, why 
are the effects not known? Surely they ought to be known. 
Wherever there is a cause there must be an effect, and here 
the cause of knowledge — namely, non-difference from the 
known gold — is present, so that the effect, knowledge of the 
modification of gold, be it ear-rings or whatever else, shoxild 
follow. But this would result in the absurd consequence that, 
when gold was vaguely seen in the distance, our desii^ for 
further determinate cognition of what the gold had been made 
into would be useless. Hence the principle holds that what¬ 
ever is not known when something else is known is different 
from the thing that is known. When one perceives a camel but 
does not perceive a donkey, this shows that the donkey is dif¬ 
ferent from the camel. And when gold is perceived vaguely at 
a distance, distinctions within it, such as ear-rings and the 
rest, are not perceived. Therefore the latter are different 
from gold. 

In these circiomstances (i.e. when the effects of gold are 
seen to be different from gold) we have to ask how the subject- 
predicate judgment ’The ear-rings are gold’ can arise. We 
have already said that the subject-predicate relation does not 
apply to supporter and supported or to those abiding in a com¬ 
mon locus. How, then, can we explain how some things persist 
while others fall away? And how can we explain why, when 
gold has been known, there is the further desire to know 
whether it has been formed into an ear-ring or some other 
artefact? As we have shown, these two points are inexplicable 
if it is taken that there is non-difference between the gold 
and its effects, either absolute non-difference or non¬ 
difference associated with difference. Now, one cannot have 
both difference and non-difference simultaneously; one or the 
other must be rejected. One must therefore argue as follows. 
The notion of difference depends on non-difference, while the 
notion of non-difference does not depend on difference. Dif¬ 
ference depends on things being differentiated, and the dif¬ 
ferentiated things must each be one. If there were no unities 
there could be no differences, as there woulibe nowhere for 
them to be located. But the existence of \mity does not 
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depend on difference. The perception *not this, but this* 
depends not only on the perception of difference but also on 
the perception of that which the difference is different from; 
but perception of unity does not depend on anything else. 

Hence we conclude that imagined distinctions of indeterminable 
reaJLity-grade arise as appeareinces on a substratum of non¬ 
difference, (which is the underlying reality). And thus we 
have the Vedic text, *The truth is, "It is only clay"*. (Bha. 
I.i.U, pp.117-9/17^-9; cp. B.Sid. pp.63-9, summarized Potter, 
1981, pp.382-5) 

It ia not clear why Bhdshxra^s doctrine of transformation as 
projection through a creative power was not taken up for 
examination here (see Bh.B,S.Bh.I.iv.25j M.V,166^1 and 2; 

168 j 6 ). 

(2) Although the individuals comprehended within the \iniver- 
sal *cowhood* are of indeterminable reality-grade and not real 
in the highest sense, so that one is bound to ask *How can the 
whole universal be comprehended in each one of them?*— still, 
one should realize that this whole conception of \miversals 
and individuals is only put forward at all as a concession to 
the theories of the Logicians. (Bha.II.i.lS) 

This is said in commenting on Sri Sankara's sentence at B.S, 
Bh,II,i.l8j 'Suppose we say that there is nothing wrong^ 
since the whole can he present totally in each partj as the 
universal "cowhood" is totally present in each individual cow'^ 
a remark he attributes to the opponent in the course of dis¬ 
cussing the relation of wholes and parts. 

(3) But there is another type of causality (other than the 
atomic) in which the material cause assumes new partic\ilar 
states to stand as the effeat, while itself remaining univer¬ 
sal. Clay and gold>~fQr instance, are universals perceived 
as present in all the pots and necklaces and other artefacts 
into which they are formed. And, as we shall explain later 
on, the pots and necklaces are nothing over and above the clay 
and gold from which they are fashioned.... 

Thus the universal. Being, is absolutely real. But its 
particular states are of indeterminable reality-grade. They 
are appearances, having Being for their substratum, as the 
snake and the like, for which a rope is mistaken, have the 
rope as their base. Such (illxisory) states can very well 
have the character of coming into being and passing away. 

(Bha.II.ii-15) 

(4) In reality, the effect in its true nature is not differ¬ 
ent from the material cause. Its true nature is the material, 
cause. The effect-form of the material cause is indetermin¬ 
able, but manifests both as if different from the cause and 
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also as if the same as the cause.... In truth, merely mani¬ 
festing as a particular does not amount to being different 
from the principle of absolute reality. As perceived in empir¬ 
ical experience, however, the effect is in some inexplicable 
way both the real principle and also different from it, (Bha. 
II.i,l8) 

To anyone who has laboured away at reading the Tarka Pada 
(second Book) of the Brahma Siddhl'(summarized in Potter, 1981, 
pp,374-87), it will be clear that, in the above arguments re¬ 
futing the doctrine of Difference in Identity, Vacaspati Misra 
is not a little indebted to MaQ<}ana Misra. The reader will be 
able to see how the reasoning in the criticism of the doctrine 
of Difference in Identity developed if he compares the treat¬ 
ment of this topic in the Brahma Slddhi, the B^hadarai^yaka 
Vartika and the Bhamati. But it is a point peculiar to the 
Bhamati in the context of refuting Difference in Identity that 
effects of causes, particular instances of universals and 
parts of wholes should all be treated as if they were indeter¬ 
minable as real or unreal. 


199 THE DISCRIMINATION 
OF THE FIVE SHEATHS 

In the section called ’The Topic of the Bliss-self* (B.S. 

I.i,12-9), and in the course of explaining the topic according 
to the doctrine of the author of the V^'tti, the Bhamati first 
introduces an opponent who speaks as follows. 'The individual 
soul is (said) not (to be) another knower, distinct and 
separate from the supreme Lord. But in this case the supreme 
Lord, by the same token, would not be different from the indi¬ 
vidual soul. And then, since the individual soul is of inde¬ 
terminable reality-grade, the supreme Lord would be of inde¬ 
terminable reality-grade too. In that way He would not be 
real*. The Bhamati replies as follows: 

(l) The superimposed silver is not different from the shell. 
For it is indeterminable as either identical with it or dif¬ 
ferent. But the shell can be determined as being perfectly 
real. It is therefore different from the indeterminable 
silver. (Bha.I.i.lT) 

We glean here that the author of the V^tti was a strict 
Advaitin and an adherent of the doctrine that the Absolute 
was without internal differentiation. This agrees also with 
Sri Sankara's Commentary, when it says: 'Therefore (he holds) 
one cannot attribute the slightest distinction to the Abso¬ 
lute, or claim that, when it is taken in its true nature, 
"Pleasure is its head"' (cp. Taitt.II.5). Nor is it the Abso¬ 
lute as associated with distinctions for purposes of 
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meditation that is the subject of this upanishadic passage. 

For it speaks of the Absolute as beyond speech and thought. So 
in the phrase ”the Bliss-self” (anandamaya-atman) the suffix 
”-maya” should be understood as Implying a modification, just 
as it does in "the Food-self" (annamaya-atman, = the physical 
body, a modification of food) and the other members of the 
series (M.V.39). It should not be taken to imply "the supreme 
Self, superabundant in Bliss"' (B.S.Bh.1.1.19). And so, if 
the author of the provisional view (i.e. the author of the 
V^tti) had not agreed that the Absolute was undifferentiated, 
it would not have been right for him to accept in this way 
what went against his own doctrine. 

So far so good. The author of the Vij^ttl was an Advaitin. 

But what is he doing propagating the view championed in the 
Bhamatl that shell-silver and the like are Indeterminable as 
real or unreal? This anachronism passes all comprehension. It 
is noteworthy that the following verse is quoted in the 
Bhamatl in the course of showing the superiority of the finally 
adopted view to that of the author of the V^tti. 

(2) On this question, we have a verse that runs as follows. 

*0n the first (provisional) view (that of the author of the 
V^iiti), the terms "the Absolute" and "Bliss" and "made up of 
Bliss" are each understood in a figurative sense. The term 
"the Absolute" (brahman) is understood figuratively as a 
(part or) limb. The term "Bliss" (ananda) is understood in a 
figurative sense as "made up of Bliss". The phrase "made up 
of Bliss" is itself understood in a figurative sense as "super¬ 
abundance of Bliss" and applied in a unique way to the Abso¬ 
lute. The theory abandons the series of five "selves", each a 
modification (of some entity known objectively in the world, 
food, vital'energy, mind... bliss) as indicated by the suffix 
"-maya" (annamaya, praqamaya... anandamaya). (it does so 
becaxase it identifies the last member of the series with the 
Absolute, thereby destroying the series of "selves" which are 
modifications of objectively known entities.) On the second 
(finally accepted) view, the (preliminary) upanishadic teach¬ 
ing about limbs or parts (left wing, ri^t wing, tail, etc., 
Taitt. 11 . 5 ) is afterwards negated (because the Absolute is 
taken in its true form as undifferentiated, and the teaching 
about limbs is rejected as preliminary false attribution)*. 
(Bha.I.i.l9) 

Vacaspatl explains this as follows: 

( 3 ) On this we observe that the primary meaning of the word 
*puccha* is *tail*, and it is being understood in a figurative 
sense if it is taken to mean a part, and a part, moreover, 
which is 'made up of Bliss*. The primary meaning 'tail* is 
rejected equally, whether, as in the provisonal view (of the 
author of the V|i;ti), it be taken to mean a part, or whether. 
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as in the finally accepted vievr (of Sri Sankara), it be taken 
to mean * foundation *. The provisional view contradicts the 
series of five modifications occurring to form five ’selves* 

(by taking the Bliss-self out of the series and identifying it 
with the Absolute); the finally accepted view, while safe-^ 
guarding the series of five ’selves’ mentioned in the Upani- 
shad, also contradicts the literal teaching of the text where 
the latter appears to demote the Absolute to the status of a 
limb (tail, Taitt,II.5). But the provisional view is quite 
on its own in interpreting dll three terms, ’the Absolute’, 
’made up of Bliss’ and ’Bliss’ in a figurative sense. 

On account of this threefold resort to figurative interpre¬ 
tation, the provisional view is weak and must be rejected. But 
the finally accepted view is correct, because it does justice 
to all three of these terms in their primary meanings. (That 
is, the Absolute is the Absolute in its true, \indifferentiated 
form; the term ’made up of Bliss’ finds its ri^tful place 
describing the last of the series of five finite selves, each 
being a modification of some larger principle; and the term 
’Bliss’ is used in its primary.sense to mean the Absolute — 
(cp. Brhad.III.ix. 28 ) — and is not reduced to a mere ’modifi¬ 
cation of Bliss’ on the pretext of its being repeated several 
times). (Bha.I.i. 19 ) 

But although Vacaspati claims in his final summing up, 'The 
Absolute is here expounded as the foundation, as that which 
has to be known (and not merely meditated on) and as the main 
subject of the section', he does not anywhere explain how 
knowledge of the Absolute as the foundation arises from dis¬ 
crimination of the five sheaths (contrast Sri Sankara at 
M.V.39). 

One might further ask how Vacaspati knew that the author of 
the V]ptti regarded the Absolute as made up of (superabundant 
in) Bliss and an object of religious worship and meditation. 
Vacaspati shows that he thought that the author of the V:f^tti. 
held this view when he writes, 'So we must conclude (against 
the author of the V^tti) that the principle called Brahman 
(taken by the Advaitin of Sankara's school as the Absolute in 
a sovereign and transcendent sense) is not a limb (the tail) 
of the modification called the Bliss-self. Hence we must also 
conclude that the Sutra did not Intend to teach that the 
Bliss-self was to be meditated on as the Absolute, the latter 
regarded as a limb (the tall) of the Bliss-self (Bha.I.1.19). 
But he does not explain why he thought that the author of the 
Wtti held this view. 

Our own view is that the author of the V^tti believed that 
the Absolute transcended all differentiation. For the revered 
Commentator, as previously explained (cp. M.V.171,3), showed 
how the author of the V:(^tti contradicted his own doctrine that 
the Self was without attributes when he taught that it had 
'pleasure for its head' (cp. Taitt.11.5) and therefore had 
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attributes. Nor did the author of the Viftti regard the Abso¬ 
lute as an object of worship and meditation only (as opposed 
to direct knowledge), How do we know this? Because of the 
arguments attributed to him — the argument, for example, that 
the Veda first accepts from worldly experience the idea that 
the Food-self (the physical body) is the true Self, and then, 
on that basis, goes on to teach successively that the Vital 
Energy-self and the others are the true Self, in the manner of 
a person pointing out the tiny star Arundhati (Alcor) in the 
sky by successive approximations (cp, M.V. p.l3). He also 
established that the Absolute was without parts (or .limbs) by 
saying that the series of notions that it had pleasure for its 
head and the rest each resulted successively from the last 
external adjunct of the series. He held that the expression 
’the notion of the true Bliss-self having a body at all...* 

(M.V.171,1) did not imply that the Self actually existed in a 
body. It was part of the teaching that the true Self was 
without a body, expounded through the dialectic of the rejec¬ 
tion of the series of bodies beginning with the body made of 
food. And the author of the V]ftti refuted the idea that the 
Bliss-self was a modification, on the basis of Vedic texts 
that used the suffix ’-maya* in the sense of ’superabundance* 
And he added his own personal argument that something could 
only be superabundant in Bliss if it was the cause of Bliss. 

There was also the passage ^in which the author of the V]|;tti 
set out the opening and other marks that showed how the section 
II.1 ff. of the Taittiriya Upanishad had to be interpreted. 

That which is taught as being interior to all in the upanisha- 
dic text ’Being, Knowledge, the Infinite* (Taitt.II.l) is the 
subject of the section, and this is recognized in the explana¬ 
tory passage that follows. All this shows that the author of 
the V]ptti held that at Taittiriya II.5 the term ’Bliss-self’ 
was used to refer to the Absolute in its supreme transcendent 
form beyond differentiation, with the implication that it had 
to be known (and not merely treated as an object of prescribed 
meditation). 

Thus he held that, in the last analysis, the Absolute was 
non-dual. But he held that it was different from the ’Knowl¬ 
edge-self’ (vijnanatman, cp. Prasna IV.11), the embodied soul 
capable of action and experience, itself imagined through 
Ignorance, and that this difference was pointed out in the two 
Sutras ’The supreme Self is not the other (is not the indivi¬ 
dual soul), as this would be illogical’ and ’Because of the 
teaching that there is difference’ (B.S. I.i.16-7). 

So we conclude that the author of the V^ptti had the errone¬ 
ous theory that what had to be known was the Absolute, undif¬ 
ferentiated in itself but different from the ’Food-self’ and 
the rest up to the ’Knowledge-self’ (vijnanamaya-atman, the 
self made up of exact, determinate cognitions, cp. Taitt.Bh. 

11.4), and that this was what was referred to in the Taittiriya 
Upanishad by the phrase 'Bliss-self^ , If we follow the version 
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of the teaching of the reproduced by the revered Commen¬ 

tator, it did not anywhere say that the Absolute was a mere 
object of meditation. Bhaskara, who himself taught that the 
Absolute was an object of meditation, made the error of sup¬ 
posing that what was actually the teaching of the author of 
the Viftti was the genuine teaching of Bhagavatpada Sankara. 
Having found the Sutras (B.S. I.i.12-7) explained in ^ri 
Sankara's Commentary on the lines of the author of the V]ftti, 
Bhaskara was greatly incensed to come accross a reference to 
the example of the mass hypnotist (mayavin) at Sutra I.i.lT 
(reducing all differentiation to illusion), and exclaimed: 

*Here some, with a view to safeguarding their own privately 
hatched theory, offer the following explanation which totally 
obliterates the meaning of the Sutra* (Bh.B.S.Bh.I.i.17, M.V. 
171,6), Intent on combating this, Vacaspati, too, erroneously 
attributed to the author of the V^tti here the View that the 
Absolute should be regarded as an object of worship and medi¬ 
tation (not of direct knowledge), The truth is that the 
phrase *the Absolute, the tail, the foundation* can most logi¬ 
cally be connected with the text about the Absolute having to 
be known when the latter is conceived as being taught indepen¬ 
dently in its own true nature, and not when it is taken as the 
*tail* of the Bliss-self. This was all that the revered Com¬ 
mentator meant to say in his refutation of the doctrine of the 
author of the V^tti. 

Be this as it may, there is another more serious point. We 
have a body of traditional teaching concerning five * sheaths* 
(cp, M.V,39). Each is taught successively to be the Self with 
the phrase * There is another **self'* within this one*, the pur¬ 
pose being to dissolve them (that is, for the student to real¬ 
ize through pondering and meditation that each was but an 
illusory modification of something greater). The point of 
teaching the Absolute through the method of the discrimination 
of the five sheaths is to show that it can be known as the 
substratum of all false ideas constituting the universe of 
duality, by dissolving all such ideas in the Absolute (i.e. 
realizing that they are nothing over and above the Absolute), 
as the illusory notions of a snake and so on are * dissolved* 
in the rope (when the latter is known). When the TaittirXya 
refers to the Absolute as *the tail* (or foundation), that is 
undeniably part of this procedure. That this is the true 
traditional doctrine there can be little dispute. But it is 
never clearly brought out in the BhamatX. This should be 
noted. 


200 DREAM IN THE CONTEXT 
OF THE DISCRIMINATION 
OF THE THREE STATES 


The BhamatX does not give the same fundamental importance to 
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the doctrine of the three states that is given to it in ^ri 
Sankara's Commentary and Suresvara*s Vartika. Consider, 
however, the Sutra 'And not as in dream and the like, on 
account of the essential difference between waking and dream' 
(B,S. II.ii.29, cp. M.V.172,3). On this Sutra, ^ri Sankara's 
Commentary remarks, 'What we call a dream-vision is really a 
kind of memory'. The Bhamatl comments on this explanation as 
follows: 

(l) Memory is a kind of cognition born of latent impressions 
alone. Knowledge properly-so-called is called perception (in 
a wide sense) and contrasted with it. Knowledge arises only 
when the proper conditions for it are present. These consist 
in the means of valid knowledge, which are perception (or 
sense-contact), inference (conceived as based on perception of 
an inferential sign that is connected by a universal law with 
something at present unperceived), speech (either uttered by a 
trustworthy person with authoritative knowledge or consisting 
in sacred texts), similarity (as when a yak is recognized and 
named simply through first-time perception added to the pre¬ 
vious theoretical knowledge that it is Izhe a cow), presiunption 
(as when a perceived state or event or text-meaning is deemed 
inexplicable on any other hypothesis) and knowledge of absence 
(meaning the non-perception of something where one would ex¬ 
pect it). But here, in the case of one asleep, none of these 
conditions is prese.nt, so that only previous latent impres¬ 
sions are left as a possible source of cognition. Hence dream, 
because it is born of latent Impressions, is a kind of memory. 
And that memory born of impressions, perverted by the defect 
of sleep, makes one*s parents and others who are not present 
appear to be present. There is thus already a distinction 
between memory and perception (reading upalabdheh); and a 
dream implies a perversion even of memory. So the difference 
between perception and dream is very considerable. (Bha. 
II.ii.29) 

In this connection^ it is clear that people in the world dis¬ 
tinguish verbally between waking and dr earnj and they experi¬ 
ence waking directly^ andj having done sOj recognize that 
dream is a kind of memory. It is on the basis of accepting 
this very distinction between waking and dream that the 
Buddhist makes the inference that the ideas of the waking 
statej such as those of a pillar and so on^ lack an external 
object^ just like those of dream. This inference is wrong^ 
since it contradicts irmediate eocp>erience. For one who has 
immediate experience of the fact that perception and memory 
are different is not in a position to make an inference that 
they are not different. This is all that the revered Commen¬ 
tator intended to say here. There is no teaching here in Sri 
Sankara^s Commentary that dream is a form of memory. For the 
similarity between dream and waking is established elsewhere 
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(e.g. G.K.Bh.II.5 and 6; op. Sao^ Salient Features p.74). 

It is also relevant on the subject of dream to consider Brahma 
Sutra ll.i.28, together with some remarks at Bh^atl Ill.ii.l 
and 3y and ^rl Sankara's Commentary on Brahma Sutras Ill.li. 

3-4, Sutra II.i,28 says, '(Many may come forth from one with¬ 
out destroying its unity.) For it happens thus with the soul 
in dream; and (gods and magicians produce) variegated crea¬ 
tions '. 

(2) This Sutra makes the doctrine of Maya explicit. The so\il, 
when beholding a dream, projects chariots and other objects 
through the mind alone, without forfeiting its own true form. 
(Bha.II.i.28) 

It will become clear at every stage below how no projection 
really takes place (see especially M.V. 200^6). 

(3) The projected worlds of the waking state and the dream- 
state are both of indeterminable reatlity-grade and illusory. 

In this sense they are both different from the Absolute. How¬ 
ever, the projected world of the waking state continues con¬ 
sistently until the attainment of direct vision that one's true 
Self is the Absolute; with that it comes to an end. Is that 
also the case with the projected dream-world? Or is it that 
the latter comes to an end daily? This is the topic under dis¬ 
cussion. (Bha.III.ii.1) 

This is not the topic that was originally under discussion. For 
the fact that dreams are cancelled and known to have been un¬ 
real every day is known to everyone. The conception 'of inde¬ 
terminable reality-grade... and therefore different from the 
Absolute' is peculiar to the^ system of the Bhdmati and does not 
agree with the doctrine of Sri Ankara. It would have been 
better to have said that, since nothing is different from the 
Absolutej the vision of both the waking world and the dream¬ 
world is set up by Ignorance and is illusory. The subject of 
projections coming to an end with direct vision of the Abso¬ 
lute will be dealt with at its proper place below (M.V.204)^ 

(U) Here the reference is to all erroneous cognitions in 
general. They are thought of as real at the time they are per¬ 
ceived. Dream- cognition is only referred to here as a special 
case illustrating the general point being made. (Bha.III.ii.1) 

It is true that in considering dream-cognition one also con¬ 
siders erroneous cognitions like that of shell-silver. But it 
does not seem that Sri Sankara intended all erroneous cogni¬ 
tions to be under discussion at this point. Feople in the 
world do not insist on the truth of illusory perceptions such 
as shell-silver. And Vedanta does not undertake any general 
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enquiry into the nature of empiriodl knowledge. 

However^ there does have to be an investigation into dream 
here. For if what was seen at the time in S^eam was real^ the 
Self would not he relationless (as the Upanishads claim^ Brhad, 
etc,). So we conclude that what was seen in dream 
must have been falsej as there are no difficulties over this. 

The case of erroneous perceptions like that of shell-silver is 
different. They do not exclude the occurrence of perception 
of real objects at the same time. For at the time of an error 
one may well be aware of empirically real things at the same 
time^ in such a form as ^That is a stone there^ this is silver 
hereK In the case of dream^ on the other hand^ there is the 
difference that in reflection on waking it is seen that nothing 
existed in the dream at all. At the time of the dream itself^ 
however^ there is no chance of discovering that it is all an 
illusion^ as in the course of a dream one has the notion that 
one is awake. And then again the upanishadic text says ^pro¬ 
jects* in regard to dreams^ which suggests that they are real 
at the time of their projection. So it appears correct to say 
that there is occasion to investigate whether dreams are real 
at the time of their projection or whether they are in fact 
false and only have the power of suggesting that they are real. 

In his Bhamatl sub-commentary to Brahma Sutra III.ii.3, *But 
dream is a mere illusion, because its nature is to be an incom¬ 
plete manifestation*, Vacaspati writes: 

(5) Curds are a transformation of milk. But there can be no 
such transformation of silver back into shell.... The passage 
ends: ’And thus the Buddhists say: "The object of a judgment is 
always a series of point-instants (never the single point- 
instant, which can be apprehended but not represented)"’ 
(Dharmottara, p.l6; trans. Stcherbatsky p.3^). (Bha.III.ii.3) 

This whole refutation of the doctrine of the alleged * reality* 
of the shell-silver and the rest was irrelevant and unnecessary. 
But when he goes on from there^ in the style of Sri Sankara*s 
Commentary^ *This shows that dream-cognition is false,,, *^ 
everything he says is acceptable. 

There is a passage in ^ri Sankara's Commentary here, concerned 
with refuting the opponent’s view, *The projections of the 
intermediate state (i.e. dream) have absolute reality*, on 
which the Bhamatl does not comment. It runs: 

(6) (This being so, when the author of the Sutras said (B.S. 
Ill.ii.l) ’There is a projection (of a world) in dream, as the 
Veda says so’, this has to be understood in a figurative sense.) 
It is like when we say ’The plough keeps the oxen going’. Here 
it is not literally true that the plough carries the oxen along 
with it, but we say it because the plough is the occasion for 
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keeping the oxen going. Similarly the Veda teaches figiiratively 
that the sleeper projects chariots and the like, and says ’He 
is the creator (of the dream)’ (Byhad.IY.iii.lO), meaning that 
he was the occasion for them, in the sense of being the one who 
formerly did the good and bad deeds which were the cause of 
deserving the experiences of delight and fear occasioned by the 
dream-vis ions of chariots and the like — not that he literally 
projected (created) real chariots and so on while he was 
asleep.... This also explains how we should understand the 
upanishadic texts (BYhad,IV.iii.9 and Ka'^ha II.ii.8) which 
speak of ’fashioning’ (nirmapa) in dream. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.U) 

Here it is said that in dream the sleeper does not create any¬ 
thing ^ He is said figuratively to he a * creator* on the basis 
of our experience of delight and fear and other emotions in 
dreamj due to our deeds performed in earlier lives. 

(T) The same reasoning (showing the unreality of dream) ap¬ 
plies to the other Vedic text (Ka-^ha II.ii.8) quoted above (at 
B.S. III.ii.2) in favour of a real creation of dream-objects. 
The statement made at the same place (B.S. III.ii.2) that the 
’creator’ of the dream was the Self as ’the conscious one* 
(prajna) was also wrong. For in another text we are taught 
that this is an activity performed by the individual soul 
(jiva), which itself kills (the body of waking consciousness, 
in the s^nse of depriving it of consciousness) and itself 
creates (a dream-body and dream-world) with its own light and 
reveals it with its own vision (Bphad.IV.iii.9). Even the 
passage (from the Ka'fha Upanishad) quoted here earlier, begin¬ 
ning ’He is awake in those who are asleep’ (Ka^tha II.ii.8), 
refers to the individual soul alone as ’the creator of its 
desires’, as it is a passage appealing to ordinary empirical 
experience. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.U) 

This emphasizes that the creation of dream-visions is the work 
of the individual soul^ not that of the Self as the conscious 
one (prajna). But this is also only admitted in a figurative 
sensej for the reasons given above (at M.V.200^6). 

(8) Moreover, in the waking state it is difficult to discern 
how the Self is of the nature of pure self-luminous light, as 
it is in direct contact with the senses and their objects, and 
is inextricably confused with external lights such as the sun. 
Attention is drawn to dream in order to enable us to discern 
the light of the Self as pure and self-luminous. In this con¬ 
nection, if the text about the creation of chariots were taken 
literally it could not teach self-luminosity (because it would 
teach that the external objects of dream, including the dream- 
svin and its light, were real, so that the light in dream would 
come from outside). Hence the text speaking of the absence of 
any chariots, etc., in dream must be taken as fundamental, and 
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the texts speaking of the creation of chariots, etc., must be 
taken as figurative. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.U) 

The Veda vs primarily concerned^ in its teachings about dream, 
to explain the self-luminosity of the Self, and in this capacity 
it emphasizes the absence of chariots and so on. It speaks of 
a ’projection^ by the individual soul where the latter is in 
fact a mere occasion, in the manner explained above (M. V. 
200 , 6 ). 

(9) Nor does oxir theory contradict the awareness we have of 
the presence of the light of the Self as the * conscious one* 
(prajna) even in dream. For, as the Lord of all, it can pre¬ 
side in all states. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.4) 

All that is denied is that the Self as the ’conscious one’ 
(prajna) is an arbitrary projector of dreams. It is not denied 
that it distributes to the soul the results of its deeds in 
previous lives in the form of experiences of delight, fear and 
so on. It is instrumental in ensuring that the individual 
souls experience the results of their deeds performed in pre¬ 
vious lives, because it is the overseer presiding over the dis¬ 
tribution of the rewards of action. 

(10) But the sole purpose of the passage now in question 
(Brhad.IV.iii.9) is to show that this creation that occurs in 
dream is not real like the creation of the cosmos beginning 
with the ether and other elements. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.U) 

The Veda does not speak of a dream ’being bom from the Self’ 
in the same way that it teaches (for its special purposes) a 
creation wrought by the Self as the ’conscious one’ (prajna) 
in the text ’The ether was bom from the Self’ (Taitt.II.l). So 
one cannot proclaim that dreams are perfectly real on the 
authority of the Veda. 

(11) It is not that the creation of the cosmos itself is real 
in the absolute sense. For it has been explained in commenting 
on the Sutra *It (the world as effect) is non-different from 
that (the Absolute), as is shown by such texts as (Chand. 

VI. i.4) ”a suggestion of speech"* (B.S. II.i.l4) that such 
texts affirm that the whole, pluralistic world-appearance is a 
mere illusion. But, before the practical realization of the 
fact that the Absolute is one*s own Self, the world-appearance 
beginning with the ether and the other great elements, has a 
lasting coherent structure, whereas the world-appearance in 
dreams is effaced daily. So it is significant if the author of 
the Sutras here refers to dream as a *mere illusion* , as in the 
case of dream the words have a special (intensified) sense. 
(B.S.Bh.III.ii.4) 
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The ^conscious one ' (prdjna) is not the creator of dreams in 
the way that He is the creator of the ether and the cosmos. 
However 3 both cosmos and dreams are illusory. 

Even if one were to admit that the world of waking conscious¬ 
ness was real, the chariots and other dream-objects would be 
non-existent relative even to that. But it is taught here that 
they are mere empty phantoms. When all the phenomena of dream, 
external and internal alike, are shown to be false, this 
establishes the self-luminosity of the Self. We have also 
explained how even the creation of the cosmos beginning with 
ether is a mere illusion, basing our arguments on the non¬ 
difference of the effect from its material cause (M.V.33). The 
account given in the second Book of the Karikas of Gau<}apada 
(G.K. II.4-5) showing that waking and dream are both equally 
illusory agrees with the present portion of Sri Sankara's Com¬ 
mentary. There is not so much as a hint of this in the system 
of the Bhamati. 


201 DREAMLESS SLEEP IN THE 

CONTEXT OF THE DISCRIMINATION 
OF THE THREE STATES 

On the subject of dreamless sleep, the Bhamati chiefly follows 
Man<jana. 

(1) Though we do not accept that there is in dreamless sleep 
a mental cognition bearing on non-existence as its object, we 
do accept that there is a mental modification in the form of 
the latent impressions (samskara) resulting from previous pro¬ 
jection (viksepa). (Bha.II.iv.l2; cp. B.Sid. p.lU9-50, Potter, 
1981, p,Ul5)’ 

(2) There is this difference between dreamless sleep and cos¬ 
mic dissolution, namely that in dreamless sleep the vital 
energy alone is left functioning, while in cosmic dissolution 
even that is at an end. Nevertheless, it should be understood 
that dreamless sleep and cosmic dissolution are both the same 
insofar as they each consist in Ignorance in its form as dis¬ 
solution, but accompanied by the latent impressions of previous 
action and projection. (Bha.I.iii .30) 

Here it should not he forgotten that dreamless sleep can only 
be observed by someone else other than the person alseepj not 
by the sleeper himself. From the standpoint of the dreamless 
sleep experience itself^ there is no difference between dream¬ 
less sleep and cosmic dissolution. One should ponder here what 
Sri Ankara says in his Mdndukya Commentary: *It is evident 
that dreamless sleep and the Umnanifest are identical^ as 
neither contain any distinctions* (Mdnd,Bh,3 ad fin.J, 
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(3) Therefore, because this Self, when it loses empirical con¬ 
sciousness in dreamless sleep, is said by Sri Sankara to have 
the form of purity, he means that it seems to have the form of 
purity, not that it actually has it. (Bha.I.iv.18, cp. M.V. 
182,3) 

(U) The ether in the pot, indeed, is non-different from the 
universal ether, but it appears to be different insofar as it 
appears to conform to the shape of the pot. There is no dif¬ 
ficulty in distinguishing its apparently limited form, as its 
apparent conditioning adjxmct, the pot, is clearly distinguish¬ 
able. In the same way, the individual soul, imagined through 
a conditioning adjunct consisting in beginningleSs indetermin¬ 
able Ignorance, is not really different from the supreme Self. 
But it appears to come into being and undergo suppression with 
the coming into being and suppression of its apparent condi¬ 
tioning adjunct. In dreamless sleep and other states where 
empirical consciousness lapses, the soul appears to be sup¬ 
pressed, and in waking and dream, where empirical consciousness 
resumes, the soul appears to come into being once again. This 
individual conditioning adj\inct consists of Ignorance and its 
impressions. It is beginningless, and flows on continuously 
as cause and effect. Being itself easily distinguished, the 
soul which it apparently delimits is easily distinguishable too. 
(Bha.III.ii.9; cp. Sac, Misconceptions p.5T f.) 

Here waking and dreamless sleep are represented as standing in 
the relation of cause and effect^ proceeding respectively from 
Ignorance as effect^ and from its impressions as cause. But 
cause and effect depend upon a flow of time^ and in dreamless 
sleep there is no time whatever. The Bhdmati nowhere explains 
how causality could operate in these circumstances. 

(5) It is the supreme Self only that is the locus of dreamless 
sleep, as the so\il then glides into the pericardium through the 
subtle interior canals (na^i) of the body. Because of the 
absence of wrong knowledge there is partial realization of the 
supreme Self. For the soul only has that state for that time. 
Since there is then no knowledge of reality. Ignorance is not 
completely uprooted. Hence there is a re-awakening of the soul 
in the form of waking and dream. (Bha.III.ii.T; cp. Sac, Mis¬ 
conceptions p.52) 

But no e 3 :planation is given here to show how the locus of 
dreamless sleep could he the Self when the harrier of Ignorance 
remains. 

(6) Thus there is union with the Absolute both in dreamless, 
sleep and swoon. But since the union in swoon is not the same 
as that in dreamloss sleep it is call.ed half—union*. (Bha. 
Ill.ii.lO; cp. Sac, Misconceptions p.65) 
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In fact there are no distinctions of degree or anything^ else 
in ^union^ in this context. For our experience of it is not 
characterized by any distinctions whatever. And acceptance of 
the view that there is 'half-vnion^ with the Absolute in swoon 
contradicts the words of Sri Sankara*s Commentary^ which say 
'\Je do not say that in swoon there is half-union of the soul 
with the Absolute^ (B.S.Bh.III.ii.lO). The doctrine that in 
dreamless sleep there is union with the Absolute^ and the same 
union also in swoon^ is part of the provisional teaching^ but 
it is a part of thie provisional teaching that Sri Sankara's 
Commentary accepts. An unjustified distinction of grade bet¬ 
ween sleep and swoonj however^ is introduced by the Bhamatl 
when it maintains that in dreamless sleep the soul has partial 
realization of the supreme Selfj whereas swoon is half-union. 

Here the following is to be noted. There are places in which 
the Vedic texts take up the examination of the three states in 
order to show the distinction between the states on the one 
hand and the self-luminous light of the Self that illumines 
them on the other, the assumption being that this light is not 
distinguished by those who identify themselves with the body 
and its organs and so on with feelings of *1* and *mine*. In 
the course of such argumentation, various objections are 
brought up as provisional views and are answered by appeals to 
what obtains in other states of the soul, until finally the 
texts proclaim the supreme Self in its true nature beyond all 
particular states. There is an example of this in the eighth 
Book of the Chandogya Upanishad, called the Dahara Vidya. 

First of all objections are raised showing the defects that 
afflict the Self when it identifies itself with the states of 
waking, dream and dreamless sleep. *His body in the waking 
state is (i.e. may be) blind... they seem to strike him 
(eya = iva) in dream)'... '(in dream) he seems to weep' (Chand. 
VIII .X. 10-11) and 'Verily, (in dreamless sleep) he does not 
know himself (Chand.VIII.xi.2). And then the nature of the 
true Self is depicted, separate from its.bodies and free from 
any of the states, in the words 'rising above this body it 
attains the supreme light and manifests in its true form' 

(Chand.VIII,xii.3). 

The explanation in the Bhamatl mistakes the order in which the 
terms appear. It saysj 'The text "He is blind..." refers to 
the dream-state^ as in that state the external sense-organs are 
not active; the text "He seems to weep" refers to the waking 
statej because that state is characterized by pain and suffer¬ 
ing' (Bhd.IV.iv.l). If you compare this with the way the 
matter is actually set out in the upanishadic text you would 
presume it must be the result of a copyist's error. 

There are other places where the Upanishads first associate 
the Self in the three different states each with its particular 
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cosmic conditioning adjunct, so that the individuality of the 
soul is contradicted and it assumes the cosmic forms of Vaisva- 
nara, Hiraijyagarbha arid the Unmanifest Self, when considered 
in the waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep states respectively. 
Then afterwards they exhibit it in its form as Turiya, un¬ 
touched by any of the states, free from all conditioning ad¬ 
juncts. As, for instance, in. the Upanishad the Self 

is first imagined as having four quarters (cp, M,V.43,6); but 
this is only a means whereby it is finally exhibited in its 
true nature as bereft of the three states of waking, dream and 
dreamless sleep in the passage beginning ‘Without consciousness 
directed inwards..,* and continuing later *The sages regard 
this Self as '*The Fourth*'* (Maqfji,?). 

There are other passages which exhibit the soul in the state 
of dreamless sleep itsell as free from Ignorance, desire and 
action, as pure and present in its own true form. For example, 
in the meditation on 'Being* in the Chandogya we hear, 'Then, 
my dear one, (in dreamless sleep) he is merged in pure Being, 
he has become one with his own Self. That is why they say of 
him, "He sleeps", meaning that he has become one with his true 
Self (svam apito)* (Chand.VI.viii.1, cp. M.V.40,5). Or again, 
we hear in the B^hadaraqyaka (of the state of dreamless sleep) 
'This, verily, is his form in which he is free from craving, 
free from evils, free from fear.... Embraced by the Self as 
Consciousness, he has no knowledge of anything, within or with¬ 
out* (Bq:had.IV,iii.21) . 

In this connection, if the author of the Bhamatl holds that 
'the Power of Ignorance* (avidya-sakti), otherwise known as 
'Ignorance in Dissolution* (laya'-lak§anavidya), is cancelled 
when (Ignorance in the form of) wrong knowledge is cancelled, 
then there is no contradiction on this point between the 
systems of ^ri Sankara and the Bhamatl. For both maintain 
that belief in the existence of 'the Power of Ignorance* is 
only based on an inference depending on the experience of 
wrong knowledge. We have already heard the author of the 
Bhamatl say the following: 

(7) The possibility of liberated souls undergoing rebirth is 
rxiled out by the fact that the power of introducing differen¬ 
tiation on the cosmic plane, which arises \iltimately from 
(Ignorance in the form of) erroneous knowledge (and its impres¬ 
sions), operates regularly and appropriately in each individual 
case. The idea is that there is a regular law that where there 
is no cause there is no effect; and that (in the case of the 
liberated souls) erroneous knowledge with its latent powers 
will have been destroyed root and branch by metaphysical knowl- 
edge. (Bha.II.i.9, = M.V.195,9) 

Both ^ri Sankara and Vacaspati hold equally that the examina¬ 
tion of the three states is not intended to affirm the exist¬ 
ence of the three states. For Instance, ^ri Sankara's Common- 
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tary says: *For the purpose of the texts in expounding the 
three states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep is not to 
declare that the Self is subject to these states or to trans- 
mi gratory experience in any form, but to show, on the contrary, 
that it is entirely bereft of these three states and that it 
is not subject to transmigratory experience in any form* (B.S, 
Bh.I.iii.42, M.V.44,5). On this the Bhamati comments as fol¬ 
lows : 

(8) The intention here is not to teach that the Self has the 
three states. On the contrary, the intention is to teach that 
the supreme Self is different from these states and devoid of 
them, because they come and go while it remains stable. This 
is clear from the context in the subsequent passage. (Bha. 
I,iii.U2) 

Suresvara's Vdrtzka brings this point out even more cZearty. 
Through dreamless sleep the falsity of dream and waking are 
revealedy since the three states not only exclude one another 
but also contradict one another (M.V.122). 


202 LIBERATION IS ETERNAL AS IT 
IS ONE'S STATE WHEN OflE HAS 
REALIZED ONE'S OWN TRUE NATURE 

^ri Sankara's Commentary says 'The bodiless state- called 
liberation is constant and eternal* (B.S.Bh.I.i.4). On this the 
Bhamati makes the following comments. 

(1) For whatever is natural is constant and eternal, like Con¬ 
sciousness, And this (the 'bodiless state' called liberation) 
is natural, so it is constant and eternal. (Bha.I.i.U, p.116-7/ 
173) 

(2) A goal that is achieved will necessarily vary to some 
extent with the means adopted to achieve it. But liberation is 
constant and eternal, since it is establishment in the Absolute 
in its true nature. Hence, being eternal, it cannot be a goal 
subject to achievement. (Bha,III.iv.52) 

(3) It is true that liberation transcends worldly perception. 
But it is known from the Vedic teaching to be establishment in 
the Self in its true nature throu^ the abolition of Ignorance 
along with its impressions. (Bha.IV.i.l) 

(U) The Buddhists say that the Self is the momentary cognition. 
And since they regard liberation as the engendering of a pure 
cognition (free from subject-object duality), they regard it as 
something that has to ^e achieved. Others have the view that 
liberation is the assumption by the Self of a state of 
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transcendence, after throwing off the state of transmigration. 
For them, liberation is the resvilt of a modification.... Lib¬ 
eration cannot be eternal on either of these views; for it will 
be an effect, like c\irds or a pot (and so have a beginning and 
aji end in time),... Ignorance does not rest in the Absolute, 
but in the individual soul. As we have already said, it is of 
indeterminable reality-grade. The Absolute is therefore eter¬ 
nally pure. However, conceding for argument*s^sake the suppo¬ 
sition that the Absolute might be impure, Sri Sankara refutes 
the teaching that it could (even then) be purified by action. 
(Bha.I.i.li, p,126/l90-U) 


203 LIBERATION IN LIFE 

Vacaspati admits liberation in life (jivan-mukti) just as 
Ma 9 (}ana Misra does (B.Sid. p.l32, M.V. 101,1, ad fin,). He 
accordingly disregards Bhaskara's refutation of the concept of 
liberation in life (M.V.177,4-5). Following Sri Sankara's 
Commentary, he establishes that the 'attainment of the Absolute' 
achieved through the Path of the Flame (M.V.127,2, note) is 
that of the knower of the Absolute in its lower form, not that 
of the person of perfect enlightenment. 

(l) The truth is expressed iri a verse which runs: *Any path, 
such as the Path of the Flame, which takes the one proceeding 
upon it to somewhere he has not been before, must take one to 
the Absolute in some aspect of its lower form as an effect. 

The Absolute in its supreme form is already present, as it is 
the very Self of the universe’.,.. 

Some say that the enli^tened person, as a person of ’steady 
wisdom* (Gita II.5^-5)> is admitted to conform to the condi¬ 
tions of the transmigratory world before the fall of the body, 
even though only in appearance. Similarly, he would surely 
conform to the characteristics of the subtle body until its 
final destruction. Going on a path and reaching something 
hitherto not attained (read aprapta-prapter) would then become 
explicable. And there would be the authority of the Veda to 
•say that on reaching his goal (at the end of the Path of the 
Flame) he would lose his subtle body and become liberated. But 
this idea is wrong. For the Veda expressly denies that the 
one who has the highest knowledge ’goes forth’ on any path on 
the death of the physical body (cp. Brhad.IV.iv.6), (Bha. 
IV.iii.7) 

(2) For how could there be a distinction between a person 
going, and a place to which he had to go, in the case of an 
enlightened person who had totally uprooted Ignorance through 
direct knowledge that the soul in its true nature is the Abso¬ 
lute knowledge based on the unshakable conviction ’All this 
world is the Absolute' and 'The Absolute am I'? And in the 
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absence of that distinction, how coiild he travel on a path like 
the Path of the Flame?.,. 

Nor is it correct to suppose that a metaphysically ignorant 
person is taught meditation on the Path of the Flame to the end 
that he might attain the Absolute in its supreme form, nor, 
again, that he should engage on it with the same spirit and 
for the same reasons that the faithf\il perform their obligatory 
and other ritual. For the following dilemma will be found 
insoluble. If meditation on the Path of the Flame is a means 
to realization of the Absolute in its supreme form, is it 
dependent on knowledge of the Absolute in its supreme form, or 
is it independent of that? It cannot be independent. For the 
Upanishads openly deny that there is any other means to liber¬ 
ation apart from knowledge of the Absolute in its supreme form. 
'Only when one has known Him can one pass beyond death; there 
is no other path for the journey* (Svet,VI.15)* 

So we must suppose that it is only as a mere auxiliary to 
metaphysical knowledge that meditation on the Path of the 
Flame is a means to attainment of the Absolute. But in that 
case, in what way is it helpful? Is it helpful in fulfilling 
the purposes of knowledge, or is it helpful in producing knowl¬ 
edge? It could not be helpful in fulfilling the purposes of 
knowledge of the Absolute.. For once knowledge of the Absolute 
had arisen, meditation on the Path of the Flame could never 
co-exist with it; for such knowledge bears on non-duality, and 
could not co-exist with the duality implied by the meditation, 
the two being in mutual contradiction. Nor can*meditation on 
the Path of the Flame be a factor in the production of knowl¬ 
edge, as ritual sacrifice and the like are, through preliminary 
purification of the mind. For the Veda teaches that this 
meditation has another direct purpose of its own. It leads to 
attainment of the Absolute (in its lower form as 'The World of 
Brahma*), as we know from the text *He leads them to the Abso¬ 
lute* (Chand.IV.xv.5)• It is ritual sacrifice and the like 
(and not the meditations practised on the Path of the Flame) 
that is an auxiliary helping towards the rise of metaphysical 
knowledge, as the Vedic texts connect such acts with the rise 
of the desire for metaphysical knowledge (Brhad.IV.iv,23, cp. 
M.V.53,7). 

Therefore, if there is to be agreement with the many Vedic 
texts that could be advanced, and agreement with reason, the 
term *the Absolute* cannot have its primary meaning here. It 
must be interpreted figuratively to mean the Absolute in its 
lower form (as the World of Brahma), for that is near the 
Absolute, (Bha.IV.iii.T) 

Here it is denied that one can attain the Absolute in its 
supreme form^ the means to (direct) liberation^ on the Vath of 
the Flame (Chdnd.V, x.l), 

(3) Immediate apprehension of the Absolute as pure.non-duality 
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contradicts the whole world-appearance of plurality displayed 
by beginningless Ignorance. And by contradicting that world- 
appearance, it contradicts all action within it. Further, it 
puts an end instantly to all merit and demerit arising from 
deeds in previous lives that have not begun to fructify in the 
life in which immediate apprehension of the Absolute is 
obtained, but not to the stream of successive experiences of 
pleasure and pain arising from the merit and demerit from pre¬ 
vious lives that has begun to fructify in that life, and which 
determines its length, and the caste of the body in which it 
takes place. For that stream of action and experience goes 
forward as an entirely excellent way of life, totally differ¬ 
ent from the lives of those who are still metaphysically asleep. 
Otherwise we could not explain the continued luminous existence 
after liberation of divine sages like Hiranyagarbha, Manu, 
UddalsLka and others, whose pure minds shed light on all around 
them, since they were divested of the whole veil of the web of 
the passions. And the Vedas, the Smrtis, the Epics and the 
Puranas speak of them as both knowing the metaphysical truth 
and also surviving through world-periods such as a Day of 
Brahma, a Year of Brahma and even cycles of such Years of 
Brahma (manvantara). Nor is it in any way credible that people 
of such great intellect should not have known the Absolute, and 
should have been mere humans, ignorant of the metaphysical 
truth, and without holiness or intelligence. Hence, if we are 
to follow tradition, we must assert that, even when the meta¬ 
physical reality has been known in immediate apprehension, one 
still has to wait and experience all the results of the acts 
from previous lives which have begun to fructify in the life 
in which illumination is attained. Otherwise they will not be 
exhausted. (Bha.IV.i.15) 

(U) The text *He has to wait only so long,.,* (Chand.VI.xiv.2) 
does not affirm that he has to wait a long time, but, accepting 
from other texts that there is a certain time to wait, affirms 
that this wait is limited till the death of the body. (Bha. 
IV.i.l5) 

This was also a view adopted by I6andana. He says that ^waiting 
only so long' means that liberation comes soon (B.Sid, p.lSOj 
M. 101 j 2 ). But Vdoaspati does not appear to pay attention 
here to the doctrine of immediate release (sadyo-mukti) also 
mentioned by Mandana (B,Sid, p^lZl^ M<,V. 101j2)» 

( 5 ) We see in worldly experience that two contradictory things 
can sometimes co-exist for a certain time; hence we have no 
ground for contradicting revealed teaching when it says that in 
some contexts they do so for a long time. There can be no 
argument about what is firmly established by an authoritative 
means of proof. (Bha.IV,i,15) 
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Here no explanation is given as to what the contradiction 
actually is. And that is indeed what one would expect. For 
there is no contradiction between Imowledge of the Self^ in 
which there is no individual capable of action^ and merely 
conforming to the manifestations of erroneous knowledge without 
being deceived into the belief that they are true. The con¬ 
tradiction lies between knowledge of the Self and erronesous 
knowledge (where the person in error believes his knowledge to 
be true). But erroneous knowledge in this sense is cancelled 
simultaneously with the rise of knowledge of the Self. So 
where is the contradiction? 

(6) And the man of steady wisdom is not a mere aspirant. For 
in the case of an aspirant, his earlier ideas do not stay with 
him steadily. He progresses with each successive improved 
meditation. But the man of steady wisdom has reached the sum¬ 
mit. He is no longer aspiring, but has attained perfection. 
(Bha.IV,i,15) 

This is said to clarify Sri Sankara^s teaching at B.S.Bh.IV. 
i.l5 to the effect that liberation in life certainly occurs^ 
and takes the form of the ^steady wisdom^ mentioned in the Veda 
and Smrti. Mandana had a different view. He said: *The man 
of steady wisdom is not one who has attained perfection and 
divested himself of all Ignorance. He is only a student^ one 
who is still undergoing discipline and has reached a certain 
(advanced) stage* (B.Sid. p.lZOy M.V.101^2). Vdcaspati*s present 
text has the additional aim of contradicting that. 

However^ Vdcaspati*s view that the aspirant progresses 
through a series of more and more advanced meditations^ while 
the person of steady wisdom has reached the summit of excel¬ 
lence^ does not agree with Sri Sankara*s Commentary. The 
revered Commentator does not admit that an aspirant rises to 
steady wisdom through any upward change in the type of disci¬ 
pline he practises. He rises to steady wisdom through discri¬ 
mination of the true nature of the Self associated with 
*nididhydsana* (which should not be flatly identified with 
sustained meditation^ see references given above at the T.N. 
to M.V.SSj intro.). For we find him saying in his Gltd Commen- 
tary^ * Steady means ** soundly established**. It refers to the 
wisdom that arises through discrimination of the Self from the 
not-self. He who has it is **a person of steady wisdom^ an 
enlightened person*** (Bh.G.Bh.II. 55). 

(T) Nor are fear and trembling and the like results of knowl¬ 
edge; they do not arise from mere knowledge alone. It is knowl¬ 
edge fadsely determined as a snake and the like that causes 
fear and trembling. And since such knowledge is not real or 
true but of indeterminable reality-grade, it cannot produce any 
real result. Its results, such as fear and trembling, are not 
themselves real. Such results, too, dissolve upon critical 
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enquiry and are inexplicable in character. And there is noth¬ 
ing impossible in an inexplicable result coining from an inex¬ 
plicable cause. *0ne must offer the food appropriate for the 
sprite for whom it is intended* (similarly, cause and effect 
must agree in natxire). (Bha.IV.i.l5) 

'Awakening, through cancellation of wrong knowledge, to the 
fact that one is not an individual able to perform action, puts 
an end to action. But wrong knowledge, though cancelled, may 
continue for a time through the force of impressions, as in the 
case of double-vision of the moon. The enlightened person, 
however, does not have any doubt about whether he does or does 
not have a body* (B.S.Bh.lV.i.15, cp. M.V.59,15). From a con¬ 
sideration of this and similar passages of Sri Sankara's Commen¬ 
tary, we would derive the impression that, since the sense of 
being an individual capable of acting and experiencing was due 
to wrong knowledge, all actions and their results would be com¬ 
pletely cancelled for the enlightened person. The true view 
was expressed at B.S.Bh.IV.i.13 (M.V,58,7); 'For the conviction 
of one who knows the Absolute is, "I am the Absolute, by nature 
incapable of individual action or experience eternally through 
past, present and future time, quite contradictory to the 
notion which prevailed before, namely that I was an individual, 
capable of action and experience"'. 

But there is a Sutra (B.S. IV.i.15) which was composed from 
the ordinary common sense standpoint, from which one might sup¬ 
pose that an aspirant, a person possessing a body and pursuing 
discipline in it, should attain liberation after acquiring 
knowledge through pursuit of that discipline. It runs, 'Only 
those actions (are destroyed by metaphysical knowledge) whose 
effects have not begun to fructify'.... And it was in comment¬ 
ing on this that ^rl Sankara said, 'For if anyone, even though 
he be only one person, nevertheless has the conviction in his 
own heart that he has immediate knowledge of the Absolute and 
is also possessed of a physical body at the same time, how can 
anyone else shake him from this conviction?' (M.V.101,4). 

If you say that the truth must be understood in this way, or 
else we shall have to say that transcending the body occurs 
only at the death of the body, not during life — we reply 
'No'. For it is made clear in Sri Sankara's Commentary that 
from the highest standpoint the notion that one is embodied is 
due to metaphysical Ignorance (B.S.Bh.I.i.4, M.V.265,3). And 
as the arguments for and against have already been given (M.V. 
25,1;28,10;47,2;59,10;61,7;67,4, etc.) there is no occasion to 
rehearse them now. 

In the system of the Bhamati, however, the answer to objec¬ 
tions is given on the basis that the liberating knowledge, the 
fear and the trembling and so on, are all inexplicable (i.e. 
of indeterminable reality-grade). It will be clear to anyone 
who studies the parallel passage in the Brahma Siddhi (B.Sid. 
p.131) that this derives from Vacaspati's weakness for 
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following the methods of Ma^^ana. 


204 THE ATEANS TO LIBERATION 

The Bhamati describes the steps leading up to liberation as 
follows: 

(1) From the performance of the daily obligatory ritual there 
arises merit. As a consequence, demerit is brought to an end. 
It is this demerit which stains the purity of the luminous 
quality in the intellect through the wrong idea that transmi- 
gratory life, which is impermanent, impxire and of the nature of 
pain, is eternal, pure and of the nature of joy. With the ces¬ 
sation of demerit, the doors of perception and reason are 
opened, and through them one discovers without hindrance that 
transmigratory life is impermanent, impure and painful. From 
this arises dispassion or indifference to worldly life, and 
from this the desire to get rid of it; consequently one seeks 
the means to achieve this. When such a seeker hears that the 
means is metaphysical knowledge, he strives to acquire that. 
Finally, through the systematic execution of the discipline of 
hearing the texts, pondering over them and subjecting them to 
sustained meditation he acquires metaphysical knowledge. It 

is therefore correct to say that performance of ritual is a 
remote axixiliary aiding the rise of metaphysical knowledge 
through purifying the luminous element in the mind. (Bha.I.i.l, 
p.62-3/85) 

(2) It is the one deeply desirous of knowledge and equipped 
with self-discipline who can undertake hearing of and pondering 
over the texts with a one-pointed mind. For such an one, indu¬ 
bitable conviction arises from the text ’That thou art*. One 
who has this conviction (read nirvicikitsam) is no longer in a 
position to undertake ritual. For him, rituals -are of no use 
for immediate apprehension of the Self, either by way of pro¬ 
moting meditation or of promoting the quick fruition of the 
results of meditation. When once there is a certain (extra¬ 
ordinary) idea (v^tti) of the mind (in the form of direct 
apprehension of the Absolute) this brings liberation, and one 
should understand that the possibility of rituals being per¬ 
formed in these circumstances has been totally refuted. 
Bhaskara’s statement (Bh.B.S.Bh.III.iv.26, M.V.1T3>5) that the 
duties and rituals of one’s caste and stage of life have to be 
continued until death, just like inner and outer control, was 
therefore an ill-considered one. (Bha.III.iv.26) 

Here the dootr^ine of a oombination of metaphysical knowledge 
with action is refuted. The view of the Brahma Siddhi is 
ignored. There it was maintained (B.Sid. p.35j M.V.100;107^1^ 
note) that even after metaphysical knowledge had arisen from 
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the upanishadio textj a shadow of erroneous knowledge would 
continue through the force of powerful impressions earlier 
built up^ and that there was still need for the practice of 
affirmation of the metaphysical truth and the performance of 
'ritualistic sacrifices and other such duties in order to 
hiring all erroneous knowledge -to an end. As for Bhaskardcdrya's 
doctrine, that is openly denounced. 

( 3 ) Perhaps you will claim that there is need of ritual to 
support meditation if immediate awareness of the Absolute is 
to be generated in the vrtti (modification) of tlje mind. But 
this would be wrong. For meditation on the Self is incompatible 
with ritual, so that the latter cannot stand as an auxiliary to 
it. (Bha.I.i.l, p.58/79) 

(U) One could make the following objection. It is seen that 
empirical experience based on erroneous cognition is found to 
continue even after the metaphysical truth has been known.... 
And so, since an impression of Ignorance continues in force, it 
is logical that there should be performance of rituals and 
caste duties, and that it should be these, with metaphysical 
knowledge as an auxiliary, that root out the impression of Igno¬ 
rance. It would not be right to ask how action can destroy 
Ignorance when it is itself of the nature of Ignorance, or to 
ask how, if action did destiroy Ignorance, action, the destroyer, 
could itself be destroyed — for there are many examples of 
things destroying themselves and other things together (as a 
poison may neutralize another poison while itself becoming 
neutralized in the act).... 

To this objection we reply as follows. What you say is true 
up to a point. Th4re may be undubitable awareness of the 
reality as the inmost Self, and as different from the physical 
body and other phenomena engendered by Ignorance, such aware¬ 
ness arising from the discipline of repeated enquiry into the 
meaning of the Absolute from the upanishadic passage which 
begins *A11 this was Being only in the beginning, my dear one* 
and ends *That thou art* (Chand.VI.ii.l - VI.viii.T)* And yet 
the impressions of Ignorance may continue, and the practical 
experiences that go with them. Even so, the enlightened person 
takes such i^eas and experiences as illusory. He does not 
believe in their reality. He is like the man with a disordered 
liver, who does not believe that sugar is really bitter, even 
though its taste to him personally is such that he has to spit 
it out onto the ground. One who has ascertained the unreality 
of the whole complex of the act, its performer, his instruments', 
the procedure and the resiilts is not a fit candidate to perform 
an act. Only one who knows all these things (and takes them to 
be real) can perform an act.... 

Indeed, the enlightened man is not wholly free from the con¬ 
viction that he is a human being; the conviction continues up 
to a point, while the impressions of Ignorance last.... And so 
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even the one who knows the truth about the Absolute may still, 
if he continues to have the conviction that he is an indivi¬ 
dual, incur demerit if he commits unlawful acts — just like 
the one still in transmigratory life. We do not accept any 
double standard in regard to the laws of action. 

Thus (in the case of one who has known the Absolute,only 
prohibitions, not commands, apply and) there is no dependence 
on activity for getting results through meditation or even for 
taking up meditation at all. For, as we have explained, after 
the rise of indubitable metaphysical knowledge, the enlightened 
person is no longer a fit candidate for action. And we have 
the upanishadic text: *Just a few obtain immortality, and not 
through ritual or progeny or wealth, but through renunciation’ 

(Kaivalya 2), 

Are rituals then entirely useless in this context? For, if 
so, that would contradict such texts as ’They seek to know 
through sacrifice.,,’ (Brhad.IV.iv.22). No, for actions like 
ritual sacrifices are remote auxiliaries to knowledge (since 
their performance purifies the mind). (Bha.I.i.l, p,58-^1/80-3) 

Here Mandana and Vdcaspati are alike in Tpoint of making knowl¬ 
edge derive from verbal revelation dependent on repeated affir¬ 
mation; but they clearly do not agree on the topic of combining 
knowledge with meditation and ritual (op, M.V.100jl;107jlj 
note). And Vdcaspati *8 view that there is no possibility of 
action after the rise of metaphysical knowledge (abandons 
Mandana and) follows Sri Sankara, 

(5) It is not every kind of knowledge of the Absolute that 
puts an end to the attributes of the transmigratory life; it is 
only that form of knowledge that; culminates in immediate intu¬ 
ition that does so. And immediate intuition of the Absolute is 
a particular state assumed by the mind. It arises in the mind 
when the latter is associated with certain impressions derived 
from hearing, pondering and sustained meditation. It is com¬ 
parable to the power to apprehend the exact pitch of the notes 
of a scale that appears in the mind schooled in the art of 
music and trained through practice. We have already explained 
how this (extraordinary) mental idea conveying immediate 
intuition of the Absolute destroys the vision of the whole 
magic show of the universe, together with (ignorance) its 
cause, and thereby destroys itself as well, as it is itself an 
indistinguishable part of the phenomenal universe. And here 
this immediate intuition of the Absolute is spoken of as 
brought about by the means of knowledge called ’the Veda’, 
because it is based on the authoritative revelation of the 
Vedic texts, (Bha.I.i.U, p,150/231-2) 

Sri Sankara wrote here in his Commentary^ ^Ho one can demon¬ 
strate that the one who has known that his true Self is the 
Absolute is subject to transmigratory life as before. For that 
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would he %n Qontvadiotion with his conviction that his true 
Self was the Absolute^ derived from that authoritative means of 
knowledge called ^*the Veda^'^ (B,S.Bh.I.i.4j M.V.229^17). His 
purpose was to silence the doubt raised by the opponent about 
whether any purposes could be served by statements of fact in 
the way that they could by commands and prohibitions* It is 
clear that the extract from the Bhdmati just quoted (M*V.204^5)j 
which was supposed to be an explanation of this passage in Sri 
Sankara’s Commentary^ does not in fact follow it* There is 
nothing in Sri Sankara’s Commentary^ for instance^ to say that 
the conviction that one’s true Self is the Absolute is the 
result of direct intuition brought about by repeated affirmation 
of knowledge based on the authority of those texts* Here 
Vdcaspati is following the doctrine of the Brahma Siddhi 
(scHiqdtkdra, B*Sid* p*87; cp* also M*V*98j4)* 

(6) Well, be all that as it may. But Ignorance, being shot 
throu^ with thick and deeply-rooted impressions, will arise 
again through the power of its own impressions, even after 
having been contradicted and cancelled by knowledge. And it 
will engage in its own characteristic activities, such as the 
formation of more impressions. 

*This being so’, continues Sri Sankara, meaning that the 
truth had been established as being so, ’that onto which a 
superimposition is made is not connected even in the slightest 
with the qualities or defects of the superimposed appearance’ 
(cp. M,V.lU0,5, note).... The point being made is the follow¬ 
ing. It is of the very nature of the act of repeatedly re¬ 
affirming the truth that it should remove false notions, even 
when the latter are beginningless and shot through with thick 
euid deeply-rooted impressions. The mind has a natural bias 
towards the truth. (Bha.I.i.l, p.UO/U5-6) 

All that Sri Sankara’s Commentary in fact says here is that 
Ignorance is the superimposition of a false appearance due to 
lack of discrimination^ whereas knowledge is determination of 
the true nature of the real through discrimination* It is 
clear that it does not say thatjWhen the truth has been ascer¬ 
tained through a discriminating cognition^ the latter will 
have to be repeatedly re-affirmed* There is not a shadow of 
doubts however^ that the author of the Bhamati^ through his 
prejudice in favour of Mandanaj takes Mandana’s doctrines of 
the persistence of an impression of Ignorance (B*Sid* p*35j 
M*V*100jl) and the need for repeated re-affirmation of knowl¬ 
edge and passes them off as explanations of Sri Sankara’s 
Commentary* It is declared repeatedly in the Bhaxrnti that 
(even in the case of the enlightened person) the impression 
(samskdra) of Ignorance^ understood as synonymous with vdsand^ 
had' to be suppressed by direct intuition obtained through^ 
\-affirmation of knowledge of the truth (Bhamati^^ 
p. 61^108^127 and also p*80-l - M*V* 204^4). This 
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doctrine is exgressZy refuted by Sri Sankara in his Commentary 
on Brhaddranydka Upanishad I.iv.7 (trans, Mddhavarianda^ p.lZl 
ff.;'op. M.V.67^1). 

( 7 ) Hence it is correct to suppose that the mind matured hy 
meditation on the meaning of the great indubitable text (’That 
thou art*) will reveeil, by the successive removal of all exter¬ 
nal adjuncts, the identity of the immediately evident principle 
of Consciousness denoted by the word *thou* with the transcen¬ 
dent Absolute denoted by the word ’that*. This experience is 
not itself the Absolute, or it could not be anything that came 
into being at a particular point in time. It is an (extra¬ 
ordinary) idea generated in the mind, an idea having the Abso¬ 
lute for its content. This does not imply that the Absolute 
requires to be illiimined by anything else. It is agreed that 
the Absolute is in one sense illumined by revelation; but it 
does not follow from this that it is not self-illumined. It is 
the Self void of all conditioning adjuncts that is saic* to be 
self-lumirious, not the Self as associated with adjuncts. As 
the revered Commentator said, ’This (Self) is not altogether a 
non-object’ (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.). 

Now, one cannot claim that when the mind assiames the form 
of immediate intuition of the Self there is transcendence of 
all adjuncts; for the intuition is itself an adjunct, about to 
be destroyed; it is opposed both to itself (which it will 
destroy) and to other adjuncts. If it were not itself an ad¬ 
junct of the Self, it could not receive a reflection of the 
Consciousness of the latter. And since any form assumed by the 
mind is non-conscio\is in itself, it could not, without receiv¬ 
ing a reflection of the Consciousness of the Self, be self- 
iTominous, and so could not be an immediate intuition. 

Nor can we deny that immediate intuition is genuine knowl¬ 
edge by making the claim that it is a mere phantasm, like the 
image of fire we might have when its existence was merely 
being inferred. For there the fire was by definition remote 
and inapprehensible; but in the present case there is immediate 
knowledge from the outset, as the individual soul is itself the 
Absolute, blurred by adjuncts. The attributes of purity and 
enlightenment and so on are all present within that same Abso¬ 
lute, It is the individual soul itself, when successively 
divested of all its attributes, that is said to be the Abso¬ 
lute, pure and conscious and so forth by nature. Nor is the 
absence of the various adjuncts anything separate from the 
Absolute standing over against it. Just as one whose sensibil¬ 
ities have been heightened by study and repeated training in 
the art of music can catch the notes of the scales of the 
various musical modes, even so the soul which has heightened 
its sensibilities by repeated re-affirmation of the metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge conveyed by the Upanishads is able to experience 
its own nature as the Absolute, through the instrument of the 
disciplined mind, (Bha.I.i.l, P.U7-8/78-9) 
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Here we find the doctrine of immediate intuition as approved 
by Mai^c^ana (M.V.98,4) complete with all its appendages. It 
might therefore be a good thing to examine whether these teach¬ 
ings do or do not agree with the commentaries of ^ri Sankara, 

Consider first the following statement of Vacaspati; THERE 
IS A CERTAIN (EXTRAORDINARY) IDEA FORMED IN THE MIND CALLED 
•IMMEDIATE INTUITION* WHICH BEARS ON THE ABSOLUTE AS ITS OBJECT. 

Our own view is that no such assertion is ever made anywhere 
in the commentaries of ^ri Sankara. In ^ri Gau(Japada*s Karikas 
on the MaijcJukya Upanishad (111.41,48, etc.) a spiritual disci¬ 
pline called ’restraint of the mind* is taught (M,V,56;57,5). 
Sri Sankara’s Commentary does in that connection declare that 
the mind may assume the form of the Absolute, But he does not 
speak of an immediate intuition of which the Absolute is the 
object. And even what he does say is for the benefit of 
students of weak or middling calibre, who are not continuously 
awake to the reality of the Self. 

(8) Those who take the mind, sense-organs and so on as 
imagined like a rope-snake and as having no existence at all 
except in their true nature as the Absolute — they have 
become the Absolute. They feel no fear and have natural certi¬ 
tude that they are enjoying the indestructible peace called 
liberation, which depends on nothing external. (G.K.Bh.III.UO) 

At that point, it is clear that ^ri Sankara was teaching that 
attainment of the final human goal did not necessarily depend 
on the discipline of restraint of the mind (mano-nigraha). 

Consider in the second place Vacaspati*s teaching: REPEATED 
RE-AFFIRMATION OF METAPHYSICAL KNO^VLEDGE IS REQUIRED ON THE 
PART OF THE SOUL IN ORDER TO EXPERIENCE ITS NATURE AS THE 
ABSOLUTE — LIKE ONE TRAINING HIMSELF TO RECOGNIZE THE NOTES 
OF THE SCALES IN MUSIC - IN ORDER TO DESTROY THE IMPRESSION 
OF IGNORANCE AND TO REALIZE HIS NATURE AS THE ABSOLUTE, 

ALTHOUGH (IN ONE SENSE) IT WAS ALREADY IMMEDIATELY EVIDENT. 

It is clear that this description of the discipline does not 
follow the Vedanta technique of false attribution followed by 
later retraction. For Sri Sankara, who does follow that tech¬ 
nique, teaches in the introductory section to his Brahma Sutra 
Commentary that after ’discriminating* what has been superim¬ 
posed, and knowing it to have been superimposed, nothing fur¬ 
ther remains to be done. Nor do people in the world think that 
anything more has to be done, in order to know the true nature 
of anything onto which a superimposition has been made, apart 
from discriminating what has been superimposed and knowing it 
to be such. As for the immediate intuition of the notes of 
scales, that was not a proper parallel example, as this intui¬ 
tion belongs in the realm of objects. It is right to say that 
that requires practice to give the mind the necessary training, 
as that intuition arises from the activity of the cognitive 
organs. But it is not reasonable to say that the Self as 
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Consciousness and immediate experience, which is already 
immediately evident, depends on anything else to reveal itself. 
Sri Sankara says: 

( 9 ) When we receive a cut or a burn on the body, we find that 
we have the immediate but false notion am receiving a cut* 
or *I am receiving a burn*. And we find that when people*s 
sons or friends are suffering they sometimes feel that they 
themselves are suffering, even though their sons and friends 
are completely external to themselves. And the case of feeling 
oneself to be the sufferer and so on can perfectly well be the 
same. For *being the sufferer* and similar notions are per¬ 
ceived as objective ideas falling outside consciousness, just 
like the body. In dreamless sleep, swoon and similar states 
they are not perceived at all. But the upanishadic texts 
declare that consciousness is present even in dreamless sleep 
in the words, * Verily, when there (in the state of dreamless 
sleep) he does not see, he is, verily, seeing, though he does 
not see (for there is no break in the seeing of the seer* 
(Brhad.IV.iii. 23 ). Therefore immediate experience of the 
Seif has the form * I am of the nature of the one Consciousness, 
free from all pain*. (B,S.Bh.IV.i.2) 

This demonstrates that no mental idea is required for immediate 
apprehension of Consciousness. For a mental idea, being an 
object for Consciousness, is itself apprehended as external, 
and in dreamless sleep, swoon and other such states there are 
no mental ideas at all. Sri Sankara states clearly in his Gita 
Commentary that knowledge of the Self is the halting of the 
process of making false superimpositions upon it and nothing 
else. 

( 10 ) Therefore, all that is required is the negation of what 
has been falsely superimposed onto the Absolute through Igno¬ 
rance. No effort is, required actually to know the Absolute, 
as it is perfectly familiar already. (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.50) 

( 11 ) But in that case the correct course would be that knowl¬ 
edge of the Absolute should be conveyed by the negation of the 
illusory universe of plurality that had been superimposed on 
it through Ignorance. (This, however, could not occur through 
injunctions, but only) throiigh (purely metaphysical) texts • 
like *0ne only, without a second* (Chand.VI.ii.1) and *That is 
the real, that is the Self, that thou art* (Chand.VI.viii.T). 
When knowledge of the Absolute has been thus conveyed, enli^t- 
enment will arise automatically, and metaphysical Ignorance 
will stand abolished. Then this whole universe of name and 
form superimposed through Ignorance will be dissolved like a 
dream, (B.S,Bh,III,ii,21, cp. M.V,70,2) 

Consequently it appears correct to say that the Bhamati follows 
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a different tradition (in regard to the present teachings), not 
the classical tradition of false attribution followed by later 
retraction. 


205 HEARING, PONDERING AND 
SUSTAINED MEDITATION 

The Bhamatl also follows the school of Ma^^ana In regarding 
hearing, pondering and sustained meditation, and other aspects 
of the discipline for metaphysical knowledge, as being based 
on texts having the grammatical form of injunctions, and as 
helping towards immediate intuition. And yet the Bhamatl fol¬ 
lows ^ri Sankara's Commentary when describing how they lead to 
a special kind of activity. 

(1) The student is prompted to hearing and the other parts of 
the discipline by the Vedic texts themselves, though his 
motives for doing so eure already established from another 
source; and the texts that appear (from their grammatical form) 
to be enjoining these activities upon him are in fact only 
conforming to the desires that he has already conceived. But 
if they only conform to desires already conceived, this does 
not mean that they are useless; for they prompt him to a 
special kind of activity (about which he would not otherwise 
know)..,. The texts having the appearance of injunctions to 
carry out hearing of the metaphysical texts and so on have the 
function of blocking the stream of mental desires flowing 
towards objects and opening up the stream of mental desires 
bearing on the attainment of the inmost Self. (Bha.I.i.U, 

p.130/204) 

One should compare this with Brahma Siddhi p.155 (quoted in 
part at M.V.12Z and 148note). 

(2) Hearing means hearing of the truth through the traditional 
texts and the words jof the Teacher. Pondering implies the use 
of reasoning that does not conflict with the traditional texts. 
And the result of such pondering, allied to conversations 
between Teacher and pupil and fellow-students (brahmacarin) 
who do not chafe at the discipline, is that the pupil feels 
deeper faith in the texts. With the coming of deeper faith, 

he acquires a deeper insight into the defects of worldly 
objects other than those connected with the spiritual life. 

And with the coming of this deeper insight he turns away from 
worldly objects and practises repeated re-affirmation of the 
metaphysical truth contained in the supreme upanishadic texts. 
After this there arises immediate concrete experience of meta¬ 
physical reality. Even those outside the tradition (the 
Yogacara Buddhists) have said the same thing in the words ‘The 
knowledge of the yogi arises from intense meditation on the 
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truth*. (Bha,I,iii,8) 

In this connection^ it is to he noted that the Brahma Siddhi 
says that the phrase ^sustained meditation^ (nididhydsana) 
means ^repeated affirmation of the metaphysical truth* (B.Sid, 
p.25j M^V.lOOjl). Immediate concrete experience is spoken of 
as the reward of repeated re-affirmation of revealed truth 
(op. B.Sid. p.lS4j M.V.98j4)^ and when Vdcaspati quotes a text 
from the Yogdcdras to show that the * sustained meditation* of 
Advaita agrees with the *Bhdvand* part of their discipline it 
is clear that he is following the Brahma Siddhi throughout. 

Note that in the latest edition of the Bhdmati we find the 
reading * repeated meditation (dhydna) on the metaphysical 
truth*. 

( 3 ) Hearing takes place through the traditional texts and the 
words of the Teacher. Pondering is the further enquiry into 
what has been heard with the help of logical reasoning that is 
not in conflict with it. And concrete knowledge (vijnana) or 
immediate intuition (saksatkara) arises through the maturation 
of repeated practice of reverent and continuous and prolonged 
meditation on the content of previous hearing and pondering. It 
is called * concrete knowledge* (vi-jnana) because it is superior 
(vi-sis-fa) to the earlier forms of knowledge. (Bha.I.iii.lU) 

The force of the word *vijndna* here is to teach repeated medi¬ 
tation (dhydna) according to the system laid down in the Yoga 
school. There is no mention of the simple immediate vision of 
truth that comes through the one-pointedness of the mind that 
is taught in Sri Sankara*s Commentary (dealing with dhydna) on 
the sixth Chapter of the Gltd (Bh.G.Bh.VI.8). Nor is there any 
mention of Sri Sankara*s point made in the sequel to the section 
on the *Meditation on the Cave *j the topic now under discussion 
in Bhdmatl I. Hi.24. Sri Sankara there saysj *The regular 
result is the cessation of wrong knowledge^ a reward that comes 
in this very life*. The text on the cave refers to meditation^ 
but the section which follows it is concerned with metaphysical 
knowledge. Hearing and the rest are clearly prescribed in due 
order for the text on the cave; but there is no place for pon¬ 
dering (i.e. logical reflection) when one is practising bhdvand 
or repeated meditation on prescribed themes (practised not for 
metaphysical knowledge but for spiritual merit). Here the 
words of SureAvara are relevant: *It is clear from the command 
**It must be pondered over** that what is being taught here is 
reality in its true nature. In the case of mere symbolic medi¬ 
tations prescribed for merits such as **Woman is fire** (Brhad. 
VI.ii*13)j we do not find any injunction to ponder over the 
meaning* (B.B.V. II.iv.215j M.V.124^4). 

(U) By this Sri Sankara says that first of all discriminating 
knowledge arises from hearing, pondering and repeated 
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meditation. The resiilt of^this discriminating knowledge is 
immediate intuition of one’s Self jas the sole existent, in 
which one emerges in one’s true nature. This immediate intui¬ 
tion has the form of a mental idea, which dissolves the \ini- 
verse, and dissolves itself with it, as it is part of the uni¬ 
verse, like the kataka nut (which,' placed in fluid, dissolves 
the impurities in the fluid and dissolves itself along with 
them). That is how'one’s own true Self is realized as Light — 
independent of any other principle, without any external 
accretions, free from the entire network of the world. That is 
what is m*eant by the upanishadic text ’Having reached the 
supreme Light,.,* (Chand.VIII.iii.U). (Bha.I.iii.19) 

Sri Sankara^s Commentary raises the question, *What does rising 
up from the body imply? What does it mean to emerge in one's 
true nature?' and answers by way of the example of a piece of 
transparent crystal. 'Before the introduction of a discrimini'- 
nating cognition, the true nature of the crystal, which is 
really light and transparent, does not seem to be different 
from such external adjuncts as the red or blue colour of the 
objects near which it is placed. But after the rise of a dis¬ 
criminating cognition, the crystal becomes distinct, and is 
said to have "attained" its tr*ue nature as light and trans¬ 
parent, although it was really exactly the same all along'.... 
And then he adds quite clearly: 'In the same way, when the true 
nature of the soul does not yet appear to be discriminated from 
the body and other external adjuncts, the cognition arising 
through the Veda that does effect this discrimination is what 
constitutes "transcending the body". And the "attainment of 
the soul's true nature" is nothing more than the knowledge of 
the true nature of the Self, the result of the discrvminating 
cognition' (B.S.Bh.I.iii.19; cp. M.V.10lj3jl44,5). The origi¬ 
nal text speaks only of emerging in one's true nature through 
a discriminating cognition; it hardly needs pointing out that 
the notion of repeated meditation, and of immediate intuition 
as its result, have been dragged in through an inherent bias in 
Vdcaspati towards dependence on Mandana. 

(5) In truth, the individual soul and the supreme Self are 
entirely identical. The difference between them is imagined 
through the adjunct of beginningless Ignorance. And it can be 
rooted out throu^ immediate knowledge, which arises through 
intense and sustained application to hearing, pondering over 
and meditating on the text ’That thou art’, a text which 
teaches the identity of the soul with the Absolute. It is the 
same process as that whereby the erroneous idea of a snake in 
a rope is expunged by knowledge of the rope. (Bha.I,iv,22, cp. 
M,V.197,2) 

Here the teaching follows the view of Kakahptsna, who held 
that aaaeptmoe of non-difference between the soul and the 
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supreme Self was justified because the soul was a state 
(avasthdna) assumed by the supreme Self. And Vdcaspati is 
explaining Sri Sankara^s view that Kdsakrtsna^s doctirine is in 
line with upanishadio teaching. But it is not decor why he 
drags in the point about immediate and direct knowledge arising 
from intense application to meditation sustained for a long 
time. Even in the example that he himself introduces^ that of 
the rope-snake^ immediate and direct knowledge of the rope and 
its true nature does not arise from regular and sustained medi¬ 
tation. There is no law to prevent one saying that knowledge 
of the true nature of the rope comes simply from hearing from 
a competent authority ’This is a rope’. 

(6) By the word ’concentration*, the author refers to the 
yogic practice called ’samyama’ (see Yoga Sutras III,1-U). The 
word ’sarnyama* covers fixing the mind on an object (dharana), 
meditation (dhyana) and concentration carried to the point of 
trance (samadhi). As the Yoga Sutra says, ’The three collec¬ 
tively are called "sainiyama"’. In this connection, the text 
’The Self should be heard about, pondered over..,’ (Byhad. 
II.iv.5) teaches ’fixing the mind’ (dharana). The text ’It 
should be subjected to sustained meditation’ {ibid.) teaches 
meditation (dhyana). ’It should be seen’ {ibid.) teaches con¬ 
centration carried to the point of trance (samadhi). For 
’samadhi’ is defined in the Yoga Sutras in the words, ’Samadhi 
is that same meditation when it illiimines the object alone, and 
the mind is virtually eliminated in the object’. (Bha.II.iii.39) 

The Sutra says ’Otherwise there could not be concentration’ 

(B.S. II.iii.39). The revered Commentator quotes the upani- 
shadic textsj ’The Selfj verily^ should be^ seen^ heard about^ 
pondered over^ subjected to sustained meditation’ (Brhad. 
II.iv.5) and ’He (the Self) it is who should be investigated^ 
Him one should desire to know’ (Chand.VIII.vii.l) and ’Meditate 
on the Self as Om’ (Mun4*II-ii^6)^ and says that this is the 
way that concentration is taught in the Upanishads. Clearly 
he took nididhydsana^ vijijndsana and dhyana as synonymous in 
this context^ and as meaning meditation on the metaphysical 
reality alone. 

All that the Sutra intended to teach was that an injunction 
amounting to ’The supreme Self should be seen through sustained 
meditation’ cannot be carried out by the soul unless it has the 
feeling that it is an individual able to perform actions. One 
has the right to ask why the whole Yoga Sdstra discipline for 
obtaining samadhi through sarnyama should be dragged in here^ 
where it has no place at all. The teaching ’It .should be seen’ 
cannot possibly amount to instruction to perform samadhi. For 
one must conclude that the reference of the Brahma Sutra was 
to the immediate experience (anubhava) of the Self denoted by 
the word ’vision’^ the result (not of the practices of the 
loga school but) of hearing the supreme upanishadic texts^ 
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pondering over them and subjecting them to sustained meditation. 


206 REFUTATION OF THE NOTION OF AN 
INJUNCTION FOR KNOWLEDGE: THE 
DOCTRINE OF IMMEDIATE INTUITION 

There is a refutation of the notion of an injunction for knowl¬ 
edge in the system of Vacaspati just as there is in that of 
Ma 9 <}ana, and the exposition by Vacaspati in places follows 
Mai^^ana word for word. 

(1) And there are four different kinds of apprehension of the 
Absolute, The first, called *hearing*, comes from merely hear¬ 
ing the texts of the Upanishads. The second, called ‘ponder¬ 
ing*, comes from the same upanishadic text considered in the 
light of strict scriptural exegesis (mimamsa). The third, 
called ‘sustained meditation*, consists in a continuous train 
of thought. The fourth is a state assumed by the mind that 
entails immediate intuition. And that is not anything differ¬ 
ent from liberation (kaivalya). (Bha.III.iv.27) 

Cormenting in the Bhamati on the section comprised by Brahma 
Sutra III. iv.26-7j Vacaspati raises the question whether any 
of the four different kinds of apprehension of the Absolute 
mentioned above require to be accompanied by action. He 
answers by saying that knowledge is only dependent on action 
(remotely) for its rise^ inasmuch as the desire for knowledge 
is promoted by action. Here is one place where Vacaspati 's 
system differs from Mandana^s. (For MandanOj knowledge must 
always be accompanied by action^ cp. M.V.lOOjl.) The defini¬ 
tion of pondering differs a little from that given earlier 
(M. V. 205j 3 — there logical enquiry^ tarkay here scriptural 
exegesis (mimamsa) is emphasized). But the definition of sus¬ 
tained meditation is virtually the same. 

(2) There cannot be an injunction for anyone to have a direct 
intuition of the Absolute, For direct intuition of the Abso¬ 
lute is eternally available, being the very nature of the 
Absolute; it is not anything that either^has to be produced or 
can be produced. There cannot be an injunction for meditation 
in the context of knowledge of the Absolute either. For medi¬ 
tation cannot be the object of an injunction in this context, 
since the need for it is already implicit without one, as medi^ 
tation is known by a universal rule to be the invariable cause 
of any high degree of knowledge. There cannot be an injunction 
to acquire knowledge from the revealed texts either, for that 
arises without any obstacles in a person who has learned his 
Veda by heart, who knows the words and their meanings and who 
knows the rxiles governing the interpretation of revealed 
texts.... 
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Again, there cannot he communication of the true nature of 
the Self in the upanishadic texts enjoining knowledge of the 
Self, For they are not concerned with stating the true nature 
of the Self, hut with enjoining knowledge of it. Their signi¬ 
ficance is limited to their.main purpose (i.e. to injunction). 
Nor can one argue that one must derive knowledge of an objec¬ 
tive reality from a text enjoining a meditation, on the ground 
that meditation presupposes a knowledge of what is to he medi¬ 
tated on. For an injxmction to meditate is intelligible also 
as enjoining a mere act of fanciful supposition (as in *0ne 
should meditate on speech as a cow*). So we conclude that the 
Upanishads are not concerned with enjoining knowledge. (Bha. 
I.i.l, P.71/93-U) 

The last two extracts are in fact summarized reproductions of 
the teaching of the third Book (Niyoga Ka^^a) of the Brahma 
Siddhi. That Book is concerned throughout with a detailed 
refutation of the view that knowledge of the Absolute depends 
upon an injunction. Summarizing the opening statement of the 
opponent's case, the Brahma Siddhi proceeds as follows: 

*0ur intention is to refute those who hold that an injunc¬ 
tion only conveys information about past, present and future 
realities incidentally in the course of communicating what has 
to be done. And in fact there are three different ways of 
access to the Absolute. The first is merely hearing the words 
of revelation. The second is that meditation called dhyana or 
bhavana or upasana which holds what has been learned from 
hearing continually in the mind. The third implies completion. 
It is immediate vision, to the exclusion of all mental idea¬ 
tion' (B.Sid. p.74, cp. summary at M.V.98,4). From this 
starting-point, the Brahma Siddhi continues throughout the 
third Book with its refutation of the view that knowledge of 
the Absolute depends upon an injunction. But what Sri Sankara 
says in his Commentary is: 

( 3 ) An injunction which gives information about the nature 
and resiilts of an act of merit only gives a person this infor¬ 
mation incidentally in the course of enjoining him to do the 
act. A text affirming the existence of the Absolute, on the 
other hand, only gives a person information. As immediate 
apprehension (of the Absolute) arises directly from (hearing) 
the (affirmation contained in the) text, the person hearing 
it cannot be enjoined to carry the immediate apprehension out 
(as if it were the result of some subsequent act). On the 
contrary, the knowledge just springs up automatically, as in 
the case of an object standing before one*s eyes, (B.S.Bh. 
I.i.l = M,V,68,1) 

Thus Sri Sankara's view was that knowledge of the Absolute 
arises from some upanishadic text in the manner befitting the 
subject-matter and means of knowledge Involved, just as 
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knowledge comes from perception and the other secular means 
of knowledge. There is no prompting to action through any 
injunction. Knowledge arises from the authoritative means of 
knowledge without dependence on any other factor. But when 
the Bhamati says that there is no need for a categorical com¬ 
mand in the case of verbal knowledge, meditation and the 
immediate knowledge that results from these two, it is clear 
that we have an incorrect and laboured explanation, brought 
in by a mind greatly attracted towards another school. 

And there is another point. In firing off the arrow ’There 
cannot be communication of the true nature of the Absolute in 
the upanishadic texts enjoining knowledge of the Self’, Vacas- 
pati failed to see that it would turn round and boomerang upon 
his own doctrine. For one could make the counter-claim that 
one who said ’This immediate intuition of the Absolute is 
spoken of as brought about by the means of knowledge called 
the Veda because it is based on the authoritative revelation 
of those texts’ (M.V.204,5) was also saying that there could 
not be direct intuition arising from revelation (because, on 
his view, direct intuition arises from hearing, pondering and 
sustained meditation, which depend in turn on 'injunctions like 
’The Self should be heard about’, and such texts would be 
ruled out by the ’arrow’ mentioned above). 

(U) You admit that the Upanishads contain injunctions to medi¬ 
tate. And you also hold firmly to the view, derived from the 
Upanishads, that the true nature of the individual soul is 
identity with the Absolute, which is eternal, pure and con¬ 
scious. Now, realization of one’s identity with the Absolute 
c€Lnnot be the reward for obedience to an injunction to medi¬ 
tate, becaiise it is eternally in being and not subject to 
achievement. Nor is removal of the veil of beginningless 
Ignorance the reward, for that comes automatically with the 
rise of knowledge, which is contradictory to Ignorance. Nor 
could the rise of knowledge be the special reward for obedi¬ 
ence to an injunction to meditate; for that arises from the 
mind itself, associated with the impressions of meditation 
based on hearing and pondering. 

Perhaps you will claim here that the occiilt power generated 
by meditation as obedience to an injunction helps the mind 
here, ais well as the mere psychological impressions arising 
from meditation. For occult rewards for obedience to Vedic 
injunctions, you may argue, are found to occur in this very 
life. For the injunctions to perform the Citra and Kariri 
sacrifices bring their rewards in this very life, the Citra 
sacrifice (for rain) regularly, the Kariri sacrifice (for 
cattle) occasionally. But we do not accept this argument. The 
psychological impressions generated by meditation on the 
teachings in the science of music produce the power to discern 
the notes of the scale in immediate intuition without depend¬ 
ence on occult forces; and the psychological impressions 
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generated by the soul in its meditations on the teachings in 
the Upanishads have the power to lead it to an immediate 
intuition of its own true nature as the Absolute, without 
dependence on occult forces either. (Bha.I.i.U, p.llU/l69-T0) 

In places like this, the cause of bringing in such misplaced 
argumentation is the seduction of the erroneous theory of 
immediate intuition (depending on meditation, etc,) coming 
from the system of Man<}ana. For Sri Sankara's Commentary shows 
that the results of action and of knowledge of the Absolute are 
different and incompatible. 

^ri .Sankara speaks of 'this freedom from embodiment, called 
liberation'. He calls this freedom from embodiment 'real in 
the highest sense, eternal and constant', 'all~pervading', 

'free from all modification', 'ever brimming with joy', 'part¬ 
less', 'marked by self-luminosity' and 'of such a kind that, 
after its attainment, it would be inconceivable that it could 
be taught that there was anything further to be done'. He also 
said: 'The upanishadic texts expounding how liberation arises 
from knowledge themselves deny that any other action is re¬ 
quired, and show that the result of knowledge of the Self is 
merely to put an end to the obstacles preventing the manifes¬ 
tation of liberation, (the latter being already existent)'. 

How could an Acarya who spoke thus countenance even the possi¬ 
bility that metaphysical knowledge arising from the authorita¬ 
tive texts of the Upanishads required to be enhanced by further 
pondering and meditation? 

( 5 ) In the case of the injunction *He should meditate on the 
deity to whom the offering is being made before saying "Vasa-f"* 
(Ait. Brahmana Ill.viii.l), one would never have known that 
there was a duty to meditate on a deity without the injunction. 
But, in the case of one who has learned the upanishadic texts 
by heart and knows not only the words but their meaning as 
well, and also the rules for interpreting revealed texts 
generally, knowledge that his true Self is the Absolute arises 
automatically from the passage of the Chandogya Upanishad 
(Vl.ii.l ff.) beginning ’Being only, my dear one, was all this 
in the beginning...’ and ending ’That thou art*. It arises 
from the power of the authoritative spoken word to convey 
knowledge, just as direct experience of a pot standing in 
bright light arises automatically, for one who is paying atten¬ 
tion, from the power of the contact of sense-organs with their 
objects. This experience arises automatically from causal 
factors. It cannot be altered arbitrarily by human will, like 
the form assumed by a meditation on a deity. So an injunction 
would be meaningless in this context. Nor could such an 
injxmction cover either meditation or the culmination of the 
discipline in immediate experience. For it is found that 
these two lead to immediate intuition, or the abolition of ' 
metaphysical Ignorance, by a universal rule, so that one is 
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prompted to pursue them naturally and without an injunction, 
so that they do not belong to the sphere of what can be done 
otherwise or left undone according to human will. Therefore 
knowledge of the Absolute, though a mental act, is not subject 
to injunction. (Bha.I.i.U, p.128-9/200-1) 

Here %t is inexplioabte why Vacaspati should have accepted the 
idea that metaphysical knowledge was a kind of act when it was 
clearly taught in Sri Sankara*s Commentary to be a result^ as 
is shown by the phrase *but knowledge arises from an authori¬ 
tative means of knowledge** In fact it is clear that the 
notion that metaphysical knowledge has the form of protracted 
meditation has been boi*rowed from the system of Mandana and 
introduced here by force* (Cp* B*Sid* p*?4j M*V* 206^2^ note^ 
above p* 633*) The same is true of the doctrine that immediate 
experience arising from meditation follows according to a 
universal law* 

The teaching that meditation and the culmination of the 
discipline in immediate experience follow by a universal rule 
also stems from Mandana^ and is a revival of the doctrine of 
Prasankhydna in a different form^ like uttering an incantation 
to revive a tiger whose fate has already been settled by 
death* 

And Montana also accepted the following view: *You will 
claimj perhapsj that when knowledge of the Absolute has been 
first attained through another text specifically devoted to 
affirming its existence^ there has to be an injunction as well^ 
an injunction to effect a stream of repeated re-affirmations 
of this knowledge* Very well^ let it be so if you wish; there 
would be no contradiction* The text **0nce he has acquired 
knowledge of the Self alone^ he should practise repeated 
affirmation** (Brhad*IV*iv*21) shows how an initial knowledge 
of the Self through words has to be brought to fruition** Then 
for fear of his own doctrine getting mixed up with those of 
his opponents^ he adds later: *0r it could be maintained that 
an injunction would be useless here^ as the desirable end 
which it promised would already be attained* (op* abovej M*V* 
98j4)*** * Butj as we have already eoqplained^ immediate intu¬ 
ition so conceived would not be genuine Vedic revelation (cp* 
M*V*98j4^ note)* 

(6) It is true that liberation transcends worldly perception. 
But it- is known from the Vedic texts to be establishment in 
the Self in its true nature thro\igh the abolition of Ignorance 
along with its impressions (M.V.202,3). Ignorance, for its 
part, is contradicted by the rise of knowledge. Metaphysical 
Ignorance is abolished by the rise of metaphysical knowledge, 
just as the snake-error is abolished by direct knowledge of 
the reality of which it is an appearance, namely the rope. It 
is recognized in the world as a universal rule that the re¬ 
peated practice of hearing the supreme upanishadic texts. 
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pondering over them and subjecting them to sustained meditation 
brings its proper reward in the form of immediate intuition of 
reality (because repeated practice of the discipline laid down 
in all the sciences, such as music, leads to direct intuition). 
It is moreover reasonable to suppose that it is only repeated 
practice of hearing and the rest that could be the means to 
such a sublime goal as immediate experience in the form *I am 
by nature the one Consciousness, free from all pain*. So for 
all these reasons we conclude that hearing and the rest bring 
a tangible reward (in the form of intuition of reality) in 
this very life. 

But if these disciplines have a tangible reward in this 
life, it is not right to suppose that they are performed for 
the sake of merit leading to occult results in future births 
(in the manner of the ritual sacrifices). Nor could they 
possibly lead»as we have said, to such a sublime experience as 
immediate intuition of reality if they were not performed 
earnestly and for a long time and without intermission. And 
if they did not lead to immediate int\iition of reality they 
could not abolish metaphysical Ignorance. If a person is 
experiencing the taste of sugar as sour on account of a dis¬ 
order in the bile, not even a thousaind arguments will furnish 
him with the immediate sensation that it is sweet. For anyone 
who does not actually have the sensation of sweet taste will 
spit the sugar out, even though he pay careful attention to 
the words of others and listen to thousands of arguments. We 
conclude, therefore, that because meditation and worship (in 
this context) have a tangible reward in this life they have to 
be repeated, because this is the general belief in the world, 
and because repetition is inherent in the very ideas of medi¬ 
tation and worship, (Bha.IV.i.l) 

This passage is a kind of pot-pourri of the doctrines of 
Man^ana Misra. The following three points are worthy of con¬ 
sideration. 

(1) We start initially with the doubt whether the hearing 
and so on taught in such Vedic passages as * the Self should be 
heard about, pondered over and subjected to sustained medita¬ 
tion' should be performed once or repeatedly. The provisional 
view says that they only have to be performed once, as the 
requirements of the text would be satisfied by that alone. The 
finally accepted view says that they must be done repeatedly, 
first because they are taught more rhan once, and secondly 
because they are performed for the sake of a goal to be ob¬ 
tained in this very life (so that the general conditions that 
obtain in the secular sciences apply), 

On this point ^ri Sankara writes, 'because the affirmations 
have to be continued until there is direct vision' (B.S.Bh. 
IV.i.l, cp, IV.i.l2, M.V.56,8), The author of the Bhamati 
holds that ^ri Sankara was here speaking about a result to be 
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obtained in this very life, meaning that we should infer that 
direct experience of the Self followed from the practice of 
hearing and so on. Worldly experience shows that it does so, 
as can be illustrated by such examples as that of the rope. 

But did ^ri Sankara really mean to say that, or did he only 
mean that direct experience came from hearing and the rest 
because it was established by the Veda that they did so? Our 
own view is that there is no place for inference here, as 
texts like 'the Self should be seen, heard about..,' enjoin 
hearing and the rest with immediate experience of the Self as 
the goal, expressed by such words as vision (darsana), wisdom 
(prajha) and concrete knowledge (vijhana). Once*it is known 
from the Veda that the affirmations should culminate in direct 
vision, it is known that they have to be repeated till vision 
arises, even though they are only taught once. It is like the 
act of pounding the paddy, which has to be repeated until the 
rice has actually been husked. The example adduced is 'because 
the injunction for pounding is for the sake of producing the 
visible result of having husked rice'. When it has been 
established that hearing and the rest are for the sake of 
vision, then it is implicitly established by the Veda itself 
(without dragging in inferences from analogies with worldly 
practice) that hearing and the rest have to be repeated until 
vision is attained. 

(2) Sri Sankara's Commentary introduces the example of the 
rope-snake. The Bhamati maintains that the rope-snake is 
abolished by immediate intuition of the rope in its true 
nature, and that the case with the Self is to this extent par¬ 
allel that Ignorance is extirpated by immediate experience of 
the Self. But did Sri Sankara really mean this? Or did he 
mean that knowledge of the true nature of the rope was attained 
through removal of the snake-error, and that knowledge of the 
Self occurred in the same way through the removal of the non¬ 
self element superimposed onto it? 

Our own view is as follows. The Self is ever immediately 
evident. It is only concealed by metaphysical Ignorance. When 
the superimposed not-self is abolished by the upanishadic 
text, certitude as to the true nature of the Self automatically 
supervenes, just as certitude as to the true nature of the 
rope automatically supervenes when the superimposed snake has 
been abolished by the word of a trusted and competent author¬ 
ity. Emphasis was placed by ^ri Sankara on the certitude 
about the Self that supervened automatically after abolition 
of the snake. For, unlike the rope, the Self is not an object 
that it could require to be known through an act of immediate 
experiencing. 

(3) The revered Commentator says: 'Hearing and the rest 
are performed for the sake of a tangible end in this world, 
and have to be carried out until vision (of the Self) super- 
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venes* (B.S.Bh.IV.i.1)^ The Bharaati says that the Implication 
here is that no knowledge which is not immediate can abolish 
metaphysical Ignorance, since the latter is immediately evi¬ 
dent. Is that really what Sri Sankara meant (cp. M.V.69,7)? 

Or did he not rather mean that, since hearing and the rest had 
been enjoined for the sake of vision as shown by the expres¬ 
sion ’The Self should be seen’, they should be carried on till 
vision occurred? 

Here again we have our own view to express. It is not the 
case that Ignorance is anything (real and) immediately evident 
that forces itself into manifestation by overpowering immediate 
vision of the Self, as immediate sensation of sour taste over¬ 
powers the immediate sensation of sweet taste in the case of 
one who eats sugar when his bile is in a disordered state. It 
is not (any physical blockage like) this that is the reason 
why the words of a proper authority, supported by arguments, 
cannot produce knowledge of the Self. The truth is that the 
Self, though remaining immediately evident, appears not to be 
immediately evident through metaphysical Ignorance. Metaphy¬ 
sical Ignorance is essentially superimposition of the not-self, 
which does not really exist, onto the Self. What occurs (at 
liberation) is therefore an appearcmce of an immediate intui¬ 
tion (as if it were something new), due to what is in fact 
only the negation of the superimposed not-self and remembrance 
of the Self brought about by the Vedic texts and the teachings 
of the Acarya. There is thus a certain difference between 
metaphysical realization of the Self and the example offered 
to illustrate it, where a new cognition of the rope as an 
object takes -place after the negation of the rope-snake. For 
the revered Commentator says: 

( 7 ) If you say that there must be a distinction in the Self 
according to whether Ignorance has or has not been put to an 
end, we reply ’No’. For we hold that the notion that the Self 
is afflicted by Ignorance itself belongs to the realm of the 
false imagination of Ignorance. As we have already explained 
(Byhad.Bh.III.v.l, the Self is not affected by 

Ignorance, any more than the rope, desert, shell and sky are 
affected by the imputed snake, mirage, silver and impurities 
of dust or cloud. If you say that there must be a distinction 
in the Self according to whether it is or is not afflicted by 
double vision — again we say ’No’. For the Upanishads deny 
that the Self, in its true nature, is an individual capable of 
any form of action, by saying ’It only seems 1^0 think, it only 
seems to move’ (Byhad.IV.iii.T). And the error of metaphysi¬ 
cal Ignorance is the product of many different factors. 

Further, , it may be argued that Ignorance is witnessed as 
an object. And he whose error'of Ignorance can be perceived 
objectively like a pot cannot himself be afflicted by the 
error of Ignorance, And if you say that people do have the 
error of Ignorance, since they say ’I dp not understand what 
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you are saying, I am confused*, again we say *No*. For even 
Ignorance in that form is perceived to be distinct from the 
perceiver. (Byhad-Bh.IV.iv.6, cp, M.V.30,12) 

This shows how Sri Ankara*s view was different from the theory 
that could be illustrated by the example of immediate sensa¬ 
tions of sour and sweet taste. There the immediate sensation 
of sour taste totally obliterates the sensation of sweet taste. 
Here^ even when metaphysical Ignorance is in force and the 
soul belongs to its realm^ Consciousness is separate from that 
Igyiorance as its Witness. Hence immediate experience of the 
Self can arise merely through being informed about it. One 
does not have to perform any further activity to obtain an 
immediate intuition. 

( 8 ) From the standpoint of the highest truth, the individual 
soxil is already the Absolute. But he identifies himself with 
the Food-self (the physical body) and other finite external 
organs composed of the elements. His mind becomes engrossed 
in these, and resembles the mind of the villager who, engrossed 
in counting the number of his external confederates, failed to 
take note of his own Self, which'woxild have completed the num¬ 
ber, though he was in no way separated from it (cp. M.V. p. 156 ). 

Like the villager, the individual sovl takes his own true 
Self, the supreme reality, to be non-existent. And on accoiint 
of this Ignorance, he identifies himself with various external 
’selves* such as the physical body, and will not admit that he 
is anything different from the aggregate of them. In this way 
the Absolute remains ’unattained* through Ignorance, even 
though, it is one’s own Self. 

The villager we are considering, who was coxmting the num¬ 
bers of the party, failed, throu^ his own ignorance, to ’at¬ 
tain to’ himself, the one who would have completed the niomber. 
But when he was afterwards reminded by someone ’You are the 
tenth’ he ’attained to himself’ through his own knowledge. In 
the same way, one who fails, through metaphysical Ignorance, 
to attain to his own true nature as the Absolute may very well 
attain to it later, when instructed by the Vedic texts, 
through enlightenment in the form of direct intuition that he 
is the Absolute, the Self of all. (Taitt.Bh.II.l, cp. M.V. 
59 , 11 *) 

This disposes of the whole theory that immediate intuition of 
the Absolute is something that has to be obtained^ like obtain¬ 
ing the irmediate sensation of the sweet taste of sugar. For^ 
unlike the sweet taste of sugar^ the Self has not been inter¬ 
rupted by anything^ that immediate intuition of it should have 
to be obtained by removal of the interrupting agency. All 
that has happened is that one 's own true Self has been forgot¬ 
ten through Ignorance^ like the self of the counter in the 
story of the villagers^ the forgotten self that would have 
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completed the number. 


207 THE SCHOOL WHICH HOLDS 

THAT IMMEDIATE INTUITION 
CANNOT ARISE MERELY FROM 
HEARING THE SUPREME TEXTS 

^rl Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary makes an opponent raise 
the objection that repetition of the discipline of hearing and 
so on would be useless in the case of the Absolute in its true 
form without adjuncts, and then answers the objection. It 
seems to us that in explaining that answer the Bhamatl is 
really adhering to the doctrines of a different school. In 
this connection, the arguments raised by the opponent are the 
following. 

(1) If a text like 'That thou art' does not engender the 
conviction that one's true Self is the Absolute at one hearing, 
what guarantee is there that it will do so when repeatedly 
affirmed? (2) If the Advaitin claims that the texts will only 
engender direct experience'of the fact that one's true Self is 
the Absolute as supported by reasoning, then any such reasoning 
will produce direct experience in regard to its content if per¬ 
formed only once — what is the need for repetition? (3) Per¬ 
haps the Advaitin will say that knowledge obtained through 
hearing or through reasoning will only be abstract and general. 
But concrete particular experience, he will say, is required 
to put an end to metaphysical Ignorance, so the discipline 
must be repeated for the sake of that. However, this is also 
wrong, for if hearing the texts and reasoning over them only 
produced abstract general knowledge to begin with, they could 
not produce concrete particular knowledge even if repeated many 
times. (4) Nor can it be roundly affirmed that hearing and 
reasoning never produce immediate experience in anyone when 
only performed once, as people differ widely in their intui¬ 
tional powers. (5) In the case of an entity that had many 
parts, one might ascertain the nature of one part through one 
act of attention and the nature of another part through another 
act of attention. Here repetition would be useful. But that'' 
is not the case with the Absolute in its undifferentiated form. 

We shall now give ^ri Sankara's answers to these objections 
together with Vacaspati's explanations of them to show clearly 
the difference of standpoint between the two Teachers, 

(l) Sankara on the first and fourth points: Repeated 

resort to hearing and the rest is indeed useless in the case 
of the person who can attain immediate experience of the fact 
that his Self is the Absolute from merely hearing the text 
’That thou art* spoken once. But it is perfectly appropriate 
in the case of the person who cannot do so (cp, M.'V.55,U). 
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This replies to the opponent's first and fourth objections. 

Here it is agreed that the upanishadic text can engender the 
conviction that one 's true Self is the Absolute even when 
heard only once, 

( 2 ) Vdcaspati on the first and fourth points: Sri Sankara 
says ’from merely hearing the text spoken once*. It means 
that, after hearing and thinking for an instant, the knowledge 
will come throiigh the impressions derived from repeated prac¬ 
tice in previous lives. (Bha.IV.i.2) 

Vdcaspati starts from the assumption that conviction cannot 
arise from one hearing. On this basis the impressions of pon¬ 
dering and sustained meditation performed in previous lives 
are accepted as being an auxiliary. This follows the doctrine 
of Pmsankhydna, For in describing it^ with a view to refuting 
ity Sri Sankara makes its exponents say^ ^Even he who under¬ 
stands the meaning of the holy texts does not do so at a single 
hearing^ (U,S, (verse) XVIII, 10) and ^And even if someone were 
found to become free from pain through merely hearing the con¬ 
tent of a texty it would be inferred that he had performed 
meditation on it' in past lives ^ Tibid. XVIII,lS-6), 

( 3 ) Sri Sankara on the second and third points: Again, in 
the text *That thou art*, the word *thou*, too, expresses iden¬ 
tity with what is indicated by the word *that*.... There are 
some for whom the meanings of the words ’that* and *thou* are 
obscured by ignorance, doubt or misunderstanding. In their 
case, merely hearing the text ’That thou art* will not yield 
knowledge of its true meaning.... In the case of such people, 
repeated hearing of the texts and reasoning over them is 
appropriate in order to discern the true meaning of the words 
(the first step to understanding the meaning of the sentence). 
(B.S.Bh.IV.i.2, cp. M.V.55,6) 

Here all that is being said is that ignorance of the meaning 
of the words is an obstacle which prevents an understanding 
of the meaning of the sentence, 

(4) Vdcaspati on the second and third points: Thus it is 
taught that one cannot arrive immediately at the meaning of 
any sentence. But in the case of the sentence ’That thou art*, 
the meaning even of the component words is extremely hard to 
grasp. There is no quick understanding of the meaning of such 
a sentence preceded by the qxiickimderstanding of its words. 

On the contrary, because it takes a very long time to arrive 
at the meaning of the words, it takes a long time to under¬ 
stand the sentence. (Bha.IV.i.2) 

The teaching here is: One cannot immediately understand the 
meani^ even of a sentence heard in ordinary secular life. The 
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meaning of the text ^That thou art' arises even move slowly 
than that of any sentence heard in secular life. (The author 
here records two small changes made in the second edition 
(1938) of the Bombay text of the Bhdmatl^ remarking that the 
meaning remains doubtful on either reading. T.N.) 

(5) Sankara on the fifth point: The Self that has to be 
known has no parts. But the nature of having many parts, 
such as body, sense-organs, lower mind, higher intellect, 
experience of objects and so forth is superimposed onto it 
through Ignorance. A person may eliminate one part throu^ 
one conviction, another through another. In this sense, 
knowledge of the Absolute is a progressive process. (But this 
is only the preliminary form of knowledge of the Self.) (B.S. 
Bh.IV.i.2, M.V.31,10) 

This is a reply to the fifth objection. Though there are no 
real parts in the Self^ there are imagined ones. 

(6) Vdcaspati on the fifth point: This Self is immediately 
evident and partless. Throu^ the superimposition and subse¬ 
quent withdrawal, of all the various bodies and so on it appears 
as if it had parts, and as if it was (not evident but) utterly 
transcendent and remote. Therefore it can be known as the 
meaning of the text by stages. 

This explanation is in tune with the Commentary. But the 
author of the Bhamati should not have added the words 'as the 
meaning of the text’. 

(T) Sankara on the third point: But this process is only 

the preliminary form of knowledge of the Self. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2, 
M.V.31,10) 

The notion that the Self has many parts is only a preliminary 
notion. An understanding of the Self by stages is admitted 
only for the benefit of those who see it with many parts 
superimposed over it. 

(8) Vdcaspati on the third point: But why seek this idea of 
the Self engendered by the text, which is only an abstract 
idea? For such an idea would bring no results (reading 
anagama-phalatvad). To answer this question Sri Sankara says, 
’But this process is only the preliminary form of knowledge of 
the Self’, that is, of knowledge accompanied by immediate 
intuition. What he means is as follows. After hearing and 
pondering over the supreme texts, meditation serves for imme¬ 
diate intuition of the Absolute if it is performed for a long 
time, without intermission, and with an earnest spirit. For 
this reason, a (mere abstract) idea of the meaning of the 
texts is the preliminary form of direct intuition. (Bha.rV,i.2) 
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This ie not the literal meaning of Sri Sankara’s Cormentary. 

For we do not find it taught there that efforts have to be 
made for direct intuition after the meaning of the text has 
been understood. 

Here the teaching of ^rl Sankara's Commentary is that the 
gifted students can have direct experience that their true 
Self is the Absolute after only hearing the upanishadlc texts 
once. And he clearly says that repeated recourse to the Vedlc 
texts and repeated recourse to reasoning are only for those 
who are unable to enjoy direct experience of the meaning of 
the supreme texts after hearing them once. When he says 'But 
this process Is only the preliminary form of knowledge of the 
Self' the reference Is to the preliminary form of understanding 
the meaning of the texts, where the Self is associated with 
many parts. The Idea Is that an understanding of the Absolute 
by stages applies only to those who do not properly understand 
the meaning of the texts. We gather this from the sequel, 
which Tuna as follows: 

( 9 ) t^i Sankara on the fourth "point: Meanwhile, those giflied 
persons who are not afflicted by 8Lny ignorance, doubt or erro¬ 
neous knowledge to obstruct their comprehension of the meaning 
of the words can have direct experience of the meaning of the 
sentences like 'That thou art* after hearing them only once. 

For them repetition would be useless. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2) 

This shows that repeated practice of the discipline of hearing 
and the rest Is appropriate only for him who does not under¬ 
stand the meaning of the words. And there Is no mention here 
of any special form of immediate intuition other than under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the supreme texts. 

( 10 ) Sri Sankara on the fourth point: But the case is differ¬ 
ent with the person who is of dull intellect and who is about 
to lose the meeining of the text for lack of insight. Such a 
person is quite justified in working to strengthen his convic¬ 
tions as to the meaning of the text, with a search for the 
right meaning based on repeated hearing and other ancillary 
practices. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2) 

Thus for ^ri Sankara this practice of repetition was only 
engaged In for one purpose ^ to clarify one's Idea of the 
meaning of the words, so as to strengthen one's understanding 
of the meaning of the supreme texts. It did not, for him, 
refer to meditation on the meaning of the texts on the part 
of one who already understood their meaning, practised for the 
sake of a new knowledge called immediate Intuition. This is 
stated clearly enough in ^ri Sankara's texts. 

But the Bhamatl introduces here a doctrine of repeated 
meditation not taught by ^ri Sankara. 
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(11) VdcaspaH on the fourth point: Even when the meaning of 
the text is evident only in an abstract way, there are greater 
and lesser degrees of clarity* How much more will this be the 
case with the stream of ideas culminating in immediate intui¬ 
tion that ensue in the period after pondering, and which derive 
from the practice of repeated meditation, itself by nature 
variable in quality at different times — that is Sri Sankara’s 
meaning here* (Bha.IV.i*2) 

This is all the result of an inclination to cling to the apron- 
strings of Mai}<j[^na — of that there can be no doubt. Vacas- 
pati*s doctrine of immediate intuition is Prasahkhyana Vada in 
a new dress. And those who have studied the eighteenth chapter 
of the verse section of the Upadesa Sahasr'i of Bhagavatpada 
Sankara (see Potter, 1981, pp.241-54) will know well that that 
teaching is not the message of the Upanishads, which follow 
the method of false attribution followed by later retraction. 
There are passages in his other commentaries, too, apart from 
the Brahma Sutra Commentary, where ^ri Sankara has very 
clearly said that the seekers of liberation have done all that 
has to be done simply by coming to know the true meaning of 
the texts. Consider, for instance, the following; 

(12) When the subject-matter of a Vedic passage is an injunc¬ 
tion to act, such injunctions treat of something like the 
Agnihotra or other ritual, that has to be performed at a dif¬ 
ferent time, after the meaning of the text has been under¬ 
stood, and with the help of various factors, such as the per¬ 
son doing the act along with his various materials and instru¬ 
ments. But when the subject of the texts is knowledge of the 
supreme principle, the case is different* The aim of the text 
is then fulfilled as soon as its meaning is properly under¬ 
stood. (Miuni^.Bh.I.i.6, intro., M*V.101,6) 

(13) After he has understood the meaning of the injunction to 
perform the Agnihotra and other ritual, the metaphysically 
ignorant person finds that he has to gather together various 
kinds of materials and perform various kinds of rituals, which 
he does with the feeling *I am the person doing this, and this 
is my duty’. But there is nothing left over to be done in the 
future in this way after understanding the meaning of meta¬ 
physical affirmations like ’The Self is never born and never 
dies’ (Gita II.20). Nothing further then arises apart from 
knowledge of the unity and sole reality of the Self, and of 
the fact that it has no empirical characteristics such as 
capacity for action, all this being expressed in such convic¬ 
tions as ’I am not an individual capable of action, I am not 
an individual capable of empirical experience’* (Bh.G.Bh*II*2l) 

(lU) In such texts as ’That thou art’, which convey the true 
nature of the Self, since the vision is conveyed at the time 
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of hearing them, one does not have to carry out any fxirther 
action in obedience to the injunction saying *the Self has to 
be seen’. (B^had.Bh.I.iv.T) 


208 CONCLUDING SUMMARY 

The effect of the appearance of Vacaspati's Bhamati sub- 
commentary was to undermine the authority of Bhaskara’s doc¬ 
trine of Difference in Identity. While the expositions in the 
Bhamati sometimes partly resemble those of the Pahcapadika, 
it very much more often sets forth minor points from the system 
of Ma^^^^ they were the teaching of Sri Sankara. 

MaQ<}ana's doctrine of immediate intuition (sak^at-kara) is 
often resolutely intermixed with and supported by teachings 
from the Yoga school. And on account of this teaching the idea 
has taken firm root amongst students of Vedanta that immediate 
experience of the Self can never arise from mere reflection on 
the meaning of the texts, even if supported by logical reason¬ 
ing. 

As far as reasoning goes, the great means for the defence 
of Non-Duality in the Bhamati is the argument that duality is 
Indeterminable. Reasoning about the nature of Ignorance, the 
seat that it occupies and the object that it conceals takes a 
prominent place. With reason thus employed, the original 
Vedanta method of false superimposition followed by later 
retraction fell almost into eclipse. It will become clear in 
the course of our examination of the later schools how the 
stream of Vedantic thought began to run in new channels, so we 
need not go into further details for the present and can close 
our account of the system of the Bhamati here. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE I$TA SIDDHI 


209 REFUTATION OF THE BHAMATI 

SCHOOL ALONG WITH REVIVAL OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF ROOT-IGNORANCE 

While the system of Ma^ijana, with some modifications introduced 
by others, was being blended with the system of ^rl Sankara's 
Commentary and gradually assuming the form of the doctrine of 
the Bhamati, the reaction on the part of the followers of the 
Pancapadika*s doctrine of Root-Ignorance (mulavidya) was going 
on unabated. There came a time when even those who had for¬ 
merly accepted Ignorance as being essentially superimposition 
were eventually forced to accept a ’Power of Ignorance* (avidya- 
sakti) as well. This point was already reached in the time of 
the author of the Bhamati, who agreed that Non-dualism could 
be established through the teaching that the Power of Ignorance 
was the material cause of the universe. And then came Acarya 
Vimuktatman, who thought *Why be so pretentious as to offer a 
new system under another name?' The Bhamati, while defending 
Advaita over some points on which it had been attacked by 
Bhaskara Acarya, had brought out many indefensible weaknesses 
in the doctrine of Difference in Identity. Acarya Vimuktatman, 
however, was not satisfied with showing that the system of 
Difference in Identity was a prey to indefensible errors. He 
sought to show that these were to be found in the systems 
accepted by BIa]}(}ana and Vacaspati as well. And he wrote his 

Siddhi to establish this and also to support the doctrine 
of Root-Ignorance. 


210 HIGH REPUTATION OF VIMUKTSTJJAN , 

AUTHOR OF THE I^^A SIDDHI 

We know from the colophons at the end of each chapter that the 
author of the I§ta Siddhi was one Vimuktatman Acarya, pupil of 
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Avyayatman. And we know that he was also the author of another 
work called the Pramaii^a V^tti, as he refers to it on page 37 
in the; body of the Slddhl. As the Pramai^a Mala (p.4) by 

Anandabodha refers to him by the word 'Guru* in the honorific 
plural, it is possible that he was the Guru of Anandabodha. 

Like the Brahma Siddhi, the I^fa Siddhi remained for some 
time unlocated, until it was eventually published about thirty 
years ago (1933 A.D.) by the Government Oriental Institute at 
Baroda, Like the Brahma Siddhi, this work, too, consists in 
verses explained by the author in a prose commentary. 


211 THE MAIN POINT IN THE BOOK 
IS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
INDETERMINABLE IGNORANCE 

In the Brahma Siddhi, all the topics of Vedanta are examined in 
order. But that is not the case in the Siddhi. There the 

whole doctrine is compressed into the opening verse and its 
commentary, and the general course of the rest of the book is 
to explain it fiirther and refute other opinions. Although in 
the course of the explanation the author says, ’This work is 
a compendium of the essence of the Vedantic teaching on all 
subjects' (I.S. p.37), yet it is clear that a critical account 
of indeterminable Ignorance was what really lay nearest to his 
heart. 

(l) On the question whether Ignorance is real, unreal or 
indeterminable as either, and on the question whether it in¬ 
heres in the not-self or the Self, I have established that it 
is indeterminable ajid inheres in the Self, for that is what 
sound logic shows,,.. As has already been indicated, the 
various means of knowledge such as perception cannot be either 
authoritative or free from contradiction, whether in the realm 
of ritual or metaphysics, except in the context of metaphysical 
Ignorance, The four ends of life, too, merit, welfare, 
pleasure aind liberation, along with all other desirable and 
xindesirable results of action, belong to the realm of Igno¬ 
rance. So do the contradictory systems of the great philoso¬ 
phers and the whole amazing variety of the universe. Therefoi'e 
I have reflected over Ignorance and laid down its true nature, 
that a ll may attain their desired ends.... I have given 
special consideration to the supreme bliss on which the experts 
in the Veda ponder, and which is known from the Upanishads to 
be the Self,, in the belief that this bliss is what all desire. 
The truth on this subject becomes clear if metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance is seen to be indeterminable. Therefore I have treated 
of that Ignorance in depth, so that the desired end may be 
attained. (I.S. VIII. 15,22-1*,27-8; 5,377 f.) 

Here In the conclusion to the work the author says that all 
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ends are realized when It becomes clear that metaphysical 
Ignorance Is Indeterminable, so that his main effort was to 
lay down the truth about that. This Is an explicit statement 
that the chief topic of the work Is metaphysical Ignorance, 


212 THE DIVISION OF SUBJECT-ilATTER 
IN THE BOOK 

The work has eight chapters. In the first, almost all the 
topics with which the work Is concerned are stated In brief 
form. It therefore occupies over half the bulk of the book. 

It contains a protracted account of how the whole world Is the 
effect of Indeterminable Ignorance, as Illustrated by the 
example of shell-silver. 

The next four chapters set out how those who hold different 
theories of error will have to accept In the end that their 
theory Implies that error Is Indeterminable. The sixth chapter 
refutes the theory that Ignorance has Its seat In the Indivi¬ 
dual soul. The seventh chapter shows that only he who accepts 
metaphysical Ignorance can establish a distinction between the 
Self and the not-self — no one else can. The eighth chapter 
answers objections on the topic of the cessation of Ignorance. 
From this examination of the contents, one can see that the 
author would not have objected to the work also being called 
'The Demonstration of Indeterminable Ignorance'. 


213 THE OPENING VERSE CONDENSING 

THE TEACHING OF THE WHOLE WORK 

(l) I bow to that principle of Immediate Experience, which is 
unborn, immeasurable, infinite and of the nature of the bliss 
of the Self, and which serves as the wall on which is painted 
the fresco of this illusory appearance of a world, beginning 
with the Cosmic Intellect (mahat), (l,S. I.l) 

The explanation of this verse occupies just under thirty-eight 
pages of the Sanskrit text. The gist of it is as follows. 

Immediate experience Is self-established and self-revealed. 
For If Immediate experience had to be illumined it would be an 
object like a pot, and so not immediate experience^. Being 
self-established. Immediate experience Is free from birth and 
the other changing states of empirical existence. 

Nothing knowable as an object can be an attribute of Con¬ 
sciousness; Consciousness is therefore not knowable as an 
object. It Is thus unlimited in space and time or by an object 
For since space, time and objects are open to objective cogni¬ 
tion, they cannot be attributes of Consciousness or Immediate 
experience (I.S. p.1,2). Being Infinite, Immediate experience 
can be none other than the supreme Self (I.S. p.25). 
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Hence it is of the nature of Bliss, For there is no differ¬ 
ence between Consciousness and Bliss. It is true that they are 
referred to by different words. But inference is powerless to 
establish that there is any difference in their nature. Even 
if there had been any such argument, it would have been in con¬ 
tradiction with Vedic revelation (I.S. pp,25-6). 

A further point made is that the Absolute (brahman), the 
Self (atman) and Bliss (ananda) are all one. The argument is 
as follows. The Brahmananda Valli of the Taittirlya Upanishad 
begins with a reference to the Absolute (satyam, Jhanam, 
anantam brahma, Taitt.II.l). Referring back to this, the same 
text later says ’The ether was born from the Self’ , 

Here, since the term ’the Self* is used and the context is a 
consideration of the nature of the Absolute, the Absolute and 
the Self are designated as the material cause from which the 
world arose. Then later the Absolute and Bliss are identified 
in the text ’He had the knowledge ’’The Absolute is Bliss’” 
(Taitt.Ill.6), while the text ’Verily, from Bliss are these 
creatures born’ {zbid,) shows that the Absolute as Bliss is 
the material cause of the world (I.S. p.27). 

And it is this immediate experience that is the cause of the 
rise, maintenance and withdrawal of the whole universe, resort¬ 
ing to its magical power of illusion (maya) called Ignorance. 
Nor does this involve any contradiction with duality. For the 
magic power of illusion is indeterminable as either different 
from or Identical with Immediate experience (I.S. p.32-3). 


214 PREDOMINANCE OF DIALECTICAL 
ARGUMENTATION 

The opening benedictory verse (M.V.213,1) begins (in the San¬ 
skrit) with the word ’which’, referring to what is admitted to 
be the self-established and self-revealed principle of immedi¬ 
ate experience. And yet the I^^a Slddhi paradoxically starts 
off on a course of negative dialectic, demonstrating the un¬ 
tenable consequences for those who do not admit this principle. 
The author never pauses to ask here ’Why is there doubt over 
something that is self-established and self-revealed?*, nor 
does he ask in what way the implanting of a new doubt through 
negative dialectic could lead a doubter to a knowledge of 
truth. Indeed, nothing outside immediate experience exists 
that could lead to a knowledge of it or to a knowledge of its 
attributes. One cannot claim that immediate experience can be 
established by negative logic. For negative logic itself 
depends for its existence on immediate experience. Suresvara 
says in his Nai§karmya Siddhi (11.59, prose intro.) ’For all 
philosophical schools take their stand on immediate experience’; 
and he follows this up by saying: 

(l) The logiciains bemuse each other with a web of wherefores 
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and therefores, heavily afflicted with the fever of dehate. 

But it is to this experience that they make their final appeal. 

(N.S. 11.59) 

Even a piece of argumentation like 'For if immediate experience 
had to be illumined it would be an object like a pot, and so 
not immediate experience' (M.V.213,1, note; I.S. p.l) can only 
be carried out on the basis of some piece of immediate experi¬ 
ence. Otherwise neither of the disputants would understand 
what the other was saying and the argximent could not begin. 

And there is no place in Vedanta for argumentation not based on 
or ignoring immediate experience as an instrument for estab¬ 
lishing its own doctrine. As ^ri Sankara says in his Commen¬ 
tary: 

(2) But this should not be used as a pretext for allowing 
empty hypothetical reasoning to gain entry. For in the present 
context only those arguments that are sanctioned by the Veda 
may be resorted to, and that only as an auxiliary to the 
attainment of direct experience. (B.S.Bh.II,i.6, cp. M,V.31,ll) 


215 REFUTATION OF THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN SUBJECT AND OBJECT 

An opponent raises objections against the infinitude of immedi¬ 
ate experience and says: Now, is it not the case that the 
object of consciousness appears as a 'this', while conscious¬ 
ness is 'not this'. Hence consciousness and object of con¬ 
sciousness are universally regarded in the world as different 
and mutually exclusive.... The distinction between conscious¬ 
ness and its object must therefore be accepted, as it is 
familiar to all (I.S. p.2). The nerve of the opponent's argu¬ 
ment is that as there is a real distinction, the infinitude of 
immediate experience is unproved. 

Here the Ig^a Siddhi launches into an examination of the 
relationship between subject and object in order to parry this 
objection. As that examination is very long (I.S. pp.2-24), 
only the gist of it is taken in so that we can explain the 
general line of our author's thinking. 

(l) Though there can be (at the level of uncritical perception) 
vision of the difference of two objects (reading yadyapi dif^yor 
with Jnanottama), there cannot be vision of difference between 
subject and object, since the subject is not perceivable as an 
object. It is not possible to perceive the difference of, the 
unperceived from the perceived or of the perceived from the 
unperceived, because perception of difference depends on per¬ 
ceiving both the different thing and the thing that it is dif¬ 
ferent from. 

Again, what is this thing called difference? If you say it 
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is the nature of the different thing, then perception of dif¬ 
ference ou^t not to depend on perception of the thing that the 
different thing is different from (though in fact it does 
depend on it). For perception of the nature of a thing cannot 
depend on that from which it is different. Or otherwise, since 
perception of a second thing from which the first thing was 
different would entail perception of a third thing from which 
the second was different, perception of difference would fall 
into infinite regress; or else (if it was claimed that the 
second thing was known through its difference from the first) 
perception of difference would fall into the fallacy of mutual 
dependence (since the first thing could only he known throu^ 
its difference from the second, while the second could only be 
known if the first had already been known beforehand). 

Perhaps you will say that, if difference cannot be the 
nature of the different thing, it can be its attribute (read¬ 
ing bhedino, not bhedinor, cp. I.S. p.3,line 5)* If so, the 
attribute of difference cannot itself be taken as non-different 
(reading abhinna, cp. I.S. p.3,line.l4) from the different 
thing, or otherwise it could not be established as difference, 
since there would be no perception of any difference between 
itself and the (allegedly) different thing. So we conclude 
that if difference is the attribute of a thing that is differ¬ 
ent, it must itself be different from that thing, and be 
established by a separate cognition. Otherwise the thing and 
its difference wo\ild be identical.. 

However, we cannot perceive the difference of a different 
thing as really different from that thing, even by a separate 
cognition. And if the difference between two things is accep¬ 
ted as different from the two different things it differenti¬ 
ates, then there is still the problem of infinite regress 
(since every perception of difference would depend on a further 
perception of something different to establish that difference, 
and the further perception of difference would itself entail a 
further perception and so on). 

Mutual exclusion (anyonyabhava) between two things is also 
inqpossible in the same way, if it is non-different from dif¬ 
ference. And if it is taken as different from difference, the 
difficulties about difference in general still apply. Thus 
there cannot be either difference or mutual exclusion between 
subject and object. 

Again, if difference €uid exclusion are perceptible and so 
belong to the side of the object, they cannot be attributes 
of the subject, any more than any other perceptible entity or 
object can. But if they are not perceptible, then their 
existence cannot be proved. If they were self-evident (that 
is if they did not require proof) they would not be different 
from the subject. Therefore difference and exclusion are not 
characteristics of the subject, nor are they its nature. Nor 
can one thing have two forms. Nor are difference and exclu¬ 
sion different from each other. (I.S. pp.2-10, sinmnarized) 
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The procedure used here for the refutation of difference 
should he compared loith that in Section Two (Tarka Kdnda) of 
the Brahma Siddhi^ the Section that deals with dialectic (see 
Potterjl981^ pp, 376-87) • 

( 2 ) Nor should it be supposed that, because subject and 
object are th\is non-different, it follows from that that they 
are identical. For there is no manifestation of their non¬ 
difference, while their appearance of difference is xmiversally 
evident. Nor is the non-difference of subject and object due 
to their being invariably perceived together. For they are not 
invariably perceived together, seeing that the subject is not 
perceived at all. Nor can it be said that they always manifest 
together. For the subject is constant and eternal, being self- 
l\iminous. But objects like lightning and so on are not of this 
kind. 

But is it not the case that I have myself said that no dif¬ 
ference between them can be cognized? And does not this mean 
that they are non-different? No, It does not mean it. All 
I have said is that no difference between them can be cognized. 

Therefore there cannot be non-difference between subject 
and object on the basis of perception, as they are not so per¬ 
ceived; nor can there be non-difference between them on the 
ground of rational argument, since they are contradictory, 
like darkness and li^t. (I,S, pp. 10-18,. summarized) 

( 3 ) Nor is it right to say that subject and object are dif¬ 
ferent in themselves (reading nabhedah, cp. I.S. p.l8,line U), 
althou^ non-different eis the Absolute. For if they were both 
non-different from the one Absolute, there could be no differ¬ 
ence between them. 

Suppose you said that subject and object are different in 
their own intrinsic forms, and non-different only when thou^t 
of in a form that is not their own (i.e. when conceived as 
identical with the Absolute). To this we would reply as fol¬ 
lows, If it be said that there is identity between imagined 
forms of subject and object, which do not really belong to 
them, and the Absolute — is it being said that the Absolute 
is the forms or that the forms are the Absolute? As you are 
clearly not saying that the Absolute is the forms, the Abso¬ 
lute remains different from subject and object as before; or, 
if subject and object are not different from the Absolute, 
then they ccinnot be mutually different at all. Of course, if 
even the imagined forms themselves are different from the 
Absolute, subject and object (being mutually different) must 
be different from the Absolute too. Nor can subject and 
object really have two forms throTigh one of which they are 
identical. The subject cannot have the form of the object; 
neither can the object have the form of the subject. Nor is 
there any third possibility (since subject and object. Self 
and not-self, are contradictories, like cow and not-cow, and 
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exhaust reality between them by the Law of the Excluded Middle). 

Therefore, since neither subject nor object can have two 
forms, they must either be different or non-different; they 
cannot be (as the theorists of Difference in Identity would 
have it) both different and non-different, as they cannot have 
two forms (in the manner that this theory would require). Nor 
C 8 U 1 the two notions ’different’ and ’not-different’ each apply 
to both subject and object if the latter do not have more than 
one form, as it would imply the absurd consequence that differ¬ 
ence and non-difference meant the same thing. And the notion 
that one thing has two forms is itself also contradictory. For 
if you say that one thing has two forms, are you saying that 
the variety of forms are non-different from the one thing, or 
different, or both different and non-different? On any of 
these alternatives it will be hard to make out how one thing 
can have two forms. So the Difference in Identity theory, too, 
is defective — that which seeks to maintain that subject and 
object are non-different as the Absolute, though different in 
themselves- (l.S. pp.18-22, summarized) 


216 THE AUTHOR’S DIALECTICAL METHOD 

The portion of the work dealing with the relation of subject 
and object has been set forth in extremely abbreviated form to 
show the manner of the I^ta Siddhi’s approach to the topics of 
Vedanta, and to give a taste of its logical methods. The sort 
of formulae we find very often throughout the work are; *Is 
this real, unreal, or both real and unreal? In relation to 
**x*' is it different, non-different or both different and non- 
different?* Alternatives are brought forward and the defects 
of each alternative exposed. We now cite another portion of 
the work to help bring home to the reader the essence of the 
method employed. 

(l) And. so, because it is free from difference and the rest, 
the subject is not tainted by even a suspicion of any defect 
like coming into being (existence, growth, development, 
decline, destruction, etc^, cp. M.V.121, intro.). In fact, 
these defects cannot be proved to exist even in the object. 

How much less can they be attributed to the subject’. 

For consider. There can be no relation of substance and 
attribute, whether the substance and attribute be taken as dif¬ 
ferent from one another, or as non-different. The whole con¬ 
cept of difference and non-difference has already been refuted 
(cp. M.V.215). And how could an entity that had no attribute, 
and consequently no contact with qualities of any kind, have 
contact with defects? 

Again, no difference of any kind can touch a reality. For 
if the difference be taken either as different from the reality 
that is supposed to be different, or as both different and 
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non-different from it, then this will imply a new difference, 
and this new difference will imply a new difference and so on 
to infinity in vicious regress. But if the difference is 
taken as non-different from the thing that is supposed to he 
different, then the difference and the thing will he one. And 
that one will he the thing and not the difference, since with¬ 
out the thing there coxild he no difference. 

If you say it is the unity here that is the reality, we are 
agreeable. But the reality is one only. And that is not an 
object. For objects depend for their existence on another, 
and are incompatible with non-duality. The reality must 
therefore he the subject. For the latter can he a true unity, 
since it is self-established and self-revealed (and so inde¬ 
pendent and also capable of being non-dual). And its unity is 
not an attribute, or the above-mentioned difficulties about 
difference would apply. And so when we use the word *one* in 
this context we mean an entity that is without differentiation 
and without attributes. When the attribute of difference is 
absent, there can be no other attributes, since they all de¬ 
pend on that for their existence. For attributes are mutually 
different, and a mutual difference can only subsist between 
two different things. It cannot subsist, where there is no 
difference whatever. And since the presence within reality of 
a combination of being and non-being is unintelligible, reality 
is one and homogeneous. The presence of a combination of 
being ana non-being is unintelligible because, if being and 
non-being are taken as mutuaJ.ly different, we fall into the 
above-mentioned infinite regress, which characterizes all dif¬ 
ference; while if being and non-being are not taken as 
mutually different, there will be (no difference between them 
and so) no combination of one with the other. 

But without some form of non-being, nothing can come into 
existence, remain or pass away. For nothing can be known to 
come into existence unless its previous non-existence is known. 
The mere perception of something not previously perceived is 
not of itself enough to prove that it has come into existence. 
Nor can one prove that a thing has not been previously per¬ 
ceived \mless such absence of perception is critically estab- 
ished. Since their previous non-existence cannot be establish¬ 
ed, neither objects nor perceptions can come into beinK, When 
there is no coming into being, the other modifications that 
follow (existence, growth, development, decline, destruction, 
etc.) cannot take place, since they presuppose coming into 
being. So the real is raised above all change, of one form, 
self-established and self-revealed — or, if not, its existence 
could not be proved. For it cannot have two forms (one proved 
and one not). If you claim that it exists but that its exist¬ 
ence is not proved, that is as good as saying that it does not 
exist. If it is self-established, (and it is self-established), 
then it must be the subject only that is the real..,. 

And so our view is that nothing can come into being anywhere 
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in any way. Destruction, and other modifications that follow 
coming-into-being, therefore, do not come into the question. 
Hence it was only right to say that, when these defects do not 
even apply to the object, there can be no thought of their 
being related to the subject. It therefore stands proved that 
immediate experience is infinite. (l.S. p.23-U) 

This passage should be compared with the part of Sri Sankara's 
Commentary on the Taittlriya Upanlshad (Gambhirananda,1957, 
pp.301-6) which deals with the infinitude of the Absolute. It 
will then clearly be seen how top-heavy with independent intel¬ 
lectual arguments the present work is in comparison with (^rl 
Sankara's) reasoning based on immediate experience. The 
dialectic of the I^fa Siddhi is also quite evidently different 
from the purely negative dialectic (avita-nyaya) of the fourth 
Book of Gau<}apada's Karikas, intended only to refute wrong 
opinions. 


217 BECAUSE THE WORLD IS INDETERMINABLE, 

NON-DUALITY IS SAFEGUARDED 

If the whole realm of the objective is neither a reality nor an 
unreality, is neither different from the Absolute nor non- 
different, and is not ’both different and non-different* — 
then what is the status of the world-appearance of duality? 

One cannot say that the universe does not exist, or, if we did, 
it would imply that perception and all the other means of 
empirical knowledge existed but that there were no objects for 
them, and it would be impossible to find a place for the 
ritualistic teaching as well as the metaphysical teaching of 
the Veda. On the other hand, if there is a universe, it must 
be either different from the Absolute, or else non-different 
or else both different and non-different. It cannot be any¬ 
thing else. Facing the objection formulated in this way, 
which Implies the charge that the existence of the Absolute is 
indefensible on any of these three hypotheses, Acarya Vimukt- 
atman said: 

(l) There is no defect at all in our own view. For we accept 
that the universe is the work of Maya. And Maya and its 
effects are indeterminable either as a reality or as an unreal¬ 
ity. On our system, there is not even a suspicion of the 
defects that affect the doctrine that the world is totally real 
and the doctrine that it is totally unreal. (l.S. p.32) 

On the theory that the world is of indeterminable reality- 
grade, perception and the other means of empirical knowledge 
retain their authority as sources of valid cognition. 

(2) The whole experience of a dreamer, including his means of 
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valid cognition and their objects, is of indeterminable 
reality-grade; but it remains uncontradicted until he awakens. 
And there are cases (such as that of the roaring of a dream- 
lion) where the awakening to reality which destroys the dream¬ 
world occurs through causes belonging to that world. So it 
shovild be understood that there is nothing contradictory if we 
maintain that the .same kind of awakening can occur from the 
waking state, (l.S. p.SU) 

(3) Thus the Absolute is as we have defined it (M,V.213,l)' 

And yet, through resort to its illusory power of Ignorance it 
becomes the cause of the projection, maintenance and withdrawal 
of the whole world, and assumes as its body all the multifari¬ 
ous and vsiriegated forms beginning with the Cosmic Intellect 
(mahat), and thereby becomes a fit and intelligible object for 
perception and the other means of empirical knowledge, and an 
appropriate field for carrying out the injunctions of the Vedic 
texts on ritual and meditation. This being so, one should not 
imagine that there is even a hint of a contradiction in our 
doctrine. (l.S. p.35) 

The I:|ta Slddhi adopts and uses the same formula as the author 
of the Bhamatl when the latter maintained that he was elimina¬ 
ting all defects by accepting that all this world is indeter¬ 
minable. You could say that he virtually followed the same 
course. 


218 PROOF THAT THE UNIVERSE IS THE 
EFFECT OF THE INDETERMINABLE 
ILLUSORY POWER OF IGNORANCE 

How is the world the work of Maya? 

(1) We know that the world is the work of Maya from such 
traditional texts as 'One should know that Maya is the material 
cause of the world* (§vet.IV.IO), *Indra goes about in many 
forms through his magic powers (maya)* (Byhad.II.v,19) and 
*This illiasory appecLrance was projected by Njyself* (M.Bh. 

XII.339.^5-6, G.P. Ed.). (l.S. p.36) 

(2) Ignorance, indeterminable as real or iinreail, is known as 
*Maya*. But is it not a contradiction in terms to say *It ds 
CEdled indeterminable?* No, there is nothing wrong here,.as 
*indetennijiable* is qualified by *as real or unreal*. When it 
is rationaLlly considered, one cannot say of it either *It is* 
or *It is not*. For neither of these phrases will character¬ 
ize it, as it is different from either the real or the unreal. 
Hence it is called ‘indeterminable* but not ‘inexpressible*, 

It was typical of you (Bhaskara, cp. M.V,l60,3) to raise this 
objection even though you heard the qualification *as real or 
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unreal*, (l.S. p,35) 

This is a reply to Bhdskara^s criticism ’If you say ’’indeter¬ 
minable as real or unreal” we reply that this would have con¬ 
sequences bhat you jourself would not accept’ (MnV,160^Z)^ 
o 

(3) Perhaps you will object to the formula (for describing 
the world) *the effect of Ignorance, which is indeterminable 
as real or unreal* on the ground that we do not enc9unter any¬ 
thing of this kind in worldly experience, *If anything of 
such a kind existed*, you might say, *then you might claim 
that the world, too, was indeterminable. But nothing of this 
kind does exist*. This objection, however, will not hold. 

For we find shell-silver and other illiisions which match this 
definition, (l.S. p,38-9) 

In Vimuktatman*s system Avidya and Maya are accepted as synony¬ 
mous terms. There is an unambiguous claim that the two words 
mean the same when it is said that the Absolute resorts to the 
illusory power (maya) of Ignorance (avidya), and becomes the 
cause of the projection, maintenance and withdrawal of the 
whole world, and assumes as its body all the multifarious and 
variegated forms beginning with the Cosmic Intellect (M.V. 
217,3). In ^ri Sankara's system, however, we find: 

(U) Name and form, imagined throu^ Ignorance... are spoken 
of in the Veda and Smrti as the *Power of Maya* (maya-^akti) 
belonging to the omniscient Lord and as *Nature*. (B.S.Bh. 
Il.i.lU, M,V.U5,l) 

(5) For the seed-power is of the nature of Ignorance, referred 
to by the term *the Unmeuiifest *, having its foundation in the 
supreme Lord, illusory through and through (maya-mayi), the 
great sleep. (B.S,Bh.I,iv.3, cp, M.V.195>6, note) 

What is taught here (by ^ri Sankara) is an illusory display 
(maya) of name and form imagined through Ignorance. And that 
is correct and reasonable. For it is correct to accept Igno¬ 
rance as resting in the Self in its aspect as delimited by the 
mind, in order to relate knowledge and Ignorance to the same 
being. And it is also correct to place the illusory display 
(maya) of name and form on the side of the object, as it is 
taken as the object of an act of unfolding in such Upanishadic 
texts as *Let Me unfold name and form* (Chand.VI.iii.2). 

(6) And because, when the matter is examined critically, it 
is found impossible to determine whether it is one or many, 
a reality or an unreality, differentiated or not differenti¬ 
ated, with or without parts... (l.S, p. 63 ) 

What is lacking in this system is a clear statement of how 
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Maya could be Indeterminable. In the case of the shell-sliver, 
we may say that It is not existent like the shell, nor com¬ 
pletely non-existent like a horn growing from a human forehead 
and other fantasies never met with in practical life. So here 
there are grounds for speaking of indeterminabillty. But the 
case with Maya is different. For one cannot point to anything 
non-existent outside Maya in order to establish that Maya is 
neither existent nor non-existent. Since all is an effect of 
Maya, there cannot be anything outside it. 


219 THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 

ABSOLUTE; MAYA AND THE WORLD 

We have mentioned (M.V.213,1) that the words in the benedictory 
stanza with which the I^^a Siddhi begins, *I bow to that... 
which serves as the wall on which is painted the fresco of this 
illusory appearance of a world, beginning with the Cosmic In¬ 
tellect* are a description of the Absolute. The image is ex¬ 
plained further as follows: 

(l) The phrase *the fresco of this illusory appearance of a 
world'implies that the fresco is painted by Maya. *The fresco* 
means something like a fresco, not an actual fresco. *The 
wall* means something like a wall, not an actual wall. And 
what is here referred to is immediate experience as the support 
of Maya, That is the wall on which the illusory appearance of 
the universe/beginning with the Cosmic Intellect, comes into 
being. The word we use for * fresco* (citra) is etymologically 
cognate with *cayana*, meaning *what is capable of being per¬ 
ceived*, that is, the realm of the objective. The realm of 
the objective is said to have its support in inanediate experi¬ 
ence, and this shows its essential nullity. It is like saying 
’Darkness has its support in the sun* or ’Coldness has its root 
in fire *. 

Or we may take ’citra* in its conventional (non-etymological) 
sense of ’many-coloured and multiform*, To say that its sup¬ 
port is immediate experience, which is uniform, is to emphasize 
further that nxillity. It is like attributing touch, colour, 
taste and smell to the subtle imperceptible ether, or like say¬ 
ing that the various different illusions for which a rope may 
be mistaken — such as the illusory snake, streamlet, slit in 
the ground, stick or streak of urine from an ox — are all 
’supported by the rope*. 

A fresco painted on the absolutely smooth surface of a wall 
evokes the erroneous notion of heights and depths that are not 
there. The world, too, is ’strange’ (citra) like a fresco 
(citra). On immediate experience, which is uniform, it gener¬ 
ates erroneous ideas, such as the idea that it has distinctions 
and is a realm of change, that it is not-self, that it is not 
happy, that it has spatial distinctions such as in front and 
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behind and inside and outside. And just as the fresco has no 
reality except as the wall, and undergoes production, main¬ 
tenance and destruction only on that location — so does the 
world relate to eind depend on immediate experience alone, and 
hence it is aptly called a fresco. 

But when the verse speaks of ’this illusory appearance of a 
world* (maya-citra) the point being made is as follows. 

Although the fresco has no separate reality of its own, the 
coloTirs from which it is made have their own reality separate 
from that of the wall; but this is not the case with the 
material cause of the fresco of the world- (i.e. with Maya). For 
Maya is indeterminable either as different from or non-different 
from immediate experience. We know that the world is the work 
of Maya from such texts as ’One should know that the material 
cause (preik^i) of the world is an illusion (maya)’ (Svet .IV.IO), 
And just as the Absolute is known according to its definition 
through such texts as ’The Real, Knowledge, the Infinite’ 

(Taitt.II.l), so one should conclude that it is only through 
resorting to Maya that it projects the world and assumes a 
plurality of forms. For this knowledge comes on the authority 
of the Veda. If it were not accepted. Non-duality would be 
contradicted. (I.S. p.35-6) 

Because of the use of the examples of the fresco and the rope- 
snake, we gather that whatever is perceived is superimposed on 
the Self. Here one might raise the question, 'Why is the 
problem of the cause of the world tackled first, without a 
previous enquiry into the nature of superimposition, which 
would appear to be the logical procedure?' The answer seems to 
be, 'Because this system is one of those which equate (reading 
abheda) Ignorance and Maya as material cause of the world' (so 
that ^rl Sankara's distinction between Ignorance as superimpo¬ 
sition, and name and form, superimposed through Ignorance as 
the material cause of the world, is lost.) 


220 THE TREATMENT OF 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 

The truth is that the Self can have no empirical experience 
without superimposition, and so superimposition should be the 
first subject of enquiry. But in the system of Vimuktatman it 
is (perversely) held that Maya is the cause of superimposition, 
and consequently that Mfiya should be given the first place. In 
conformity with that, we take up the study of Maya first here. 

(l) Maya is referred to in the Vedas, Sm^tis, Epics and 
Purauas by such terms as Maya, Ignorance (avidya). Darkness 
(tamas), the Ca\ise (karaija). Dissolution (laya). Cosmic Power 
(gakti). Sleep (siq>ti), the Great Sleep (mahasupti), Sleep 
(nidra), the Indestructible (akgara), the Kther (akaSa), in such 
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texts as ’One should know that the material cause of the 
world is Maya* (Svet.IV.IO). The claim made in the opening 
benedictory verse that it was the material cause (prakyti) of 
the whole world beginning with the Cosmic Intellect (mahat) 
was certainly correct. For, even in the world, errors like 
shell-silver, with their objects, are explained as being the 
work of Maya. And so it is demonstrated that the error of 
supposing that the Self is not the Absolute can only be dis¬ 
pelled throu^ knowledge, like the shell-silver error. (I.S. 
I.3U, p.lUU) 

Here the following points should be noted. The statement *Maya 
is referred to by terms like "Ignorance" and so on’ is based 
on the system of the Pancapadika (P.P. p.98; M.V.132,4;143,4). 
But there is this difference. The Pancapadika passage, having 
mentioned superimposition first, following Sri Sankara’s Brahma 
Sutra Commentary, then goes on to say that the power of Igno¬ 
rance (avidya-sakti) is referred to in the Vedic and other 
texts by Maya and other terms. Here in the I^^a Siddhi, what 
is first mentioned is the distinction between subject and 
object. It is then taught that, as the object cannot be either 
distinct or non-distinct or both distinct and non-distinct from 
the subject, it must be indeterminable. Then Maya is mentioned 
as the seed from which the whole objective order springs. And 
it is claimed that it is Maya that is referred to by the term 
Ignorance (not vice versa as in ^ri Sankara, cp. M.V.45,1). 

Both the Pancapadika and the Ig^a Siddhi, however, accept that 
Maya and Ignorance (avidyA) are synonyms and are referred to 
by the term Prakifti in the Upanishads, although this is in fact 
nowhere the case. Both, therefore, teach a doctrine that is 
not in the Veda and which deviates from ^ri Sankara’s Brahma 
Sutra Commentary. 

(2) But is it not the case that the word *Maya* appears 
amongst names for consciousness (prajna; Yaska, Nighantu Kan^a 
of Nirukta, How, then, can it be shown that Maya as 

material cause of the universe is indeterminable? But this 
objection is wrong. For we know from the very words of the 
Veda itself that both the effect of Maya, the world of duality, 
and knowledge of it, are indeterminable. Now, in the case of 
the judgment * There is no pot here*, the reference is to a pot 
that is known to exist at one place and whose existence at 
another is denied. But in the case of texts like ’There is ho 
plurality whatever here; he goes from death to death who sees 
the appearance of plurality here* (B^'had.IV.iv.19) the reference 
is not to duality or to perception of it which is known to 
exist in one place and whose existence at another is denied. On 
the contrary, we have teaching that wherever duality is per¬ 
ceived it is set up in that place alone by metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance, teaching that has the same effect as a sentence like 
*This is not silver*. 
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Thxis duality and perception of duality are shown by the Veda 
itself to be indeterminable, like shell-silver. And from this 
we conclude that their (material) cause must be of the same 
natiire. For the (material) cause is of the same nature as the 
effect. And we have already explained, and will explain again 
later, how what is absolutely real cannot enter into any cause- 
effect relation. 

And though the term *Maya* is losed to refer to consciousness 
(prajha), it is not a term used to mean the Absolute. For the 
other names of consciousness (listed in the Nighantu Kan^a, 
Nirukta III.9) do not refer to the Absolute either. And the 
upanishadic text *The Great Lord is the magician who operates 
this Maya* (Svet.IV.lO) distinguishes the Absolute from Maya. 
The Absolute, since it consists of pure unchanging Conscious¬ 
ness, cannot function directly as the material cause of the 
universe. So shoxild we perhaps assume that the alternative 
meaning assigned to the word *Maya* in the Nirukta was ’intel¬ 
lect*? But the intellect is not a ca\ise. It is non-eternal, 
and is itself an effect, and we have already refuted the idea 
that an effect can be a cause (see M.V.222,l), And if the 
elements,beginning with the ether, were effects of intellect, 
then, being non-different from it, their material cause, they, 
too, would be non-eternal, (against the Vedic tradition), and 
they could not be objects of the intellect’s knowledge (since 
they would be non-different from the intellect). We have 
already explained (cp, I.S. p.113), and will be explaining 
again later (cp. I.S. p.lTT) Low the intellect cannot be the 
object of its own knowledge. And true experts in the Veda 
do not agree that the universe is an effect of intellect. And 
so it remains established that the material cause of the world 
is indeterminable Maya or metaphysical Ignorance. (I.S. 1.35, 
p.l41»-5) 

Here there is a good deal that requires discussion. So we will 
divide the material into six sections (i-vi), each dealing with 
a passage quoted from the above extract. 

(i) To begin with, the statement that the material cause of 
the universe is Maya, and that that is indeterminable Ignorance, 
contradicts the upanishadic traditions. The tradition carried 
in all the Upanlshads is that it is the Absolute, and nothing 
else, that is the material cause from which the universe pro¬ 
ceeds. We have such texts as 'That from which these creatures 
are born* (Taitt.III.l), 'With roots above and branches below' 
(Katfha Il.iii.l), ’The universe is born here from the Indes¬ 
tructible principle' (Muq^.I.i.T), 'Verily, the cosmic vital 
energy proceeds from the Self (Prasna II1.3), 'He is the Lord 
of all... the source and ultimate goal of all beings' (Maq^.G), 
’He projected these worlds' (Ait.I.i.2), 'Then He projected 
fire’ (Chand.VI.ii.3) and 'From this Self... do all creatures 
come forth' (Byhad.II.i.lO). And we have the words of the Lord 
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Himself, 'I am the beginning, the middle and the end of all 
creatures* (Bh,G. X.20). We also have the Brahma Sutras, 

*That from which proceed the origination, maintenance and dis¬ 
solution of this world* (B.S. I.i.2) and 'The Absolute must be 
understood as the material cause of the world, or otherwise 
there would be a contradiction between the thesis and the 
example offered to illustrate it* (B.S. I.iv.23). 

(ii) Then there was the claim that in texts like 'There is 
no plurality whatever here* we have a denial of appearances set 
up in the Absolute by metaphysical Ignorance, on the model of 

a sentence like 'This is not silver*. With this we concur. The 
Veda only speaks of the Absolute as the cause of the world in 
order to convey that, in its true nature, the world {.s the 
Absolute. And so the negation of the universe, and also the 
teaching that the universe has the Absolute for its true nature, 
are both appropriate. Thus we find, for instance, 'And so 
there is the teaching "neither this nor that"* (B^had.II.iii.6) 
and 'All this world is verily the Absolute* (Mu]}^.II.il. 12) . 

(iii) Then there was another argument, the line of which 
was: 'Because it is known from Vedic revelation that duality 
and the perception of duality are indeterminable, like shell- 
silver, the Veda has implicitly declared that its material 
cause, Maya, is also indeterminable*. But with this argument 
we cannot agree. For it is not said that duality is indeter¬ 
minable like shell-silver in order to imply that its material 
cause is indeterminable. The implication is that the Absolute, 
which is realf assumes the form of the world through Ignorance, 
as shell and other things assume the forms of shell-silver and 
so on in common Illusions. As a true expert has said: 

(3) All entities that exist have a (real) cause. (G.K. 1.6) 

(4) As a rope imperfectly perceived in the dark is variously 
imagined as a snake or a stream of water or in other ways, so 
is the Self wrongly imagined as this and that. (G.K. II.IT) 

(iv) There was the further claim that the cause was of the 
same nature as the effect, and also that the absolutely real 
did not enter into the cause-effect relationship. On this we 
would make the following remarks. There is no rule that cause 
and effect are necessarily of like nature. That is why, when 
the philosopher of the Sankhya school makes the objection, as 
expressed in the Sutra 'No, because it is of a different 
nature* (B.S. II.1.4), that the world cannot have the Absolute 
for its material cause, because the Absolute of the Upanishads 
is fundamentally different from the world in nature — revered 
Badarayaijia contradicts it by saying 'But examples of such a 
thing are perceived* (B.S. II.i.6). 

As for the remark 'An absolutely real thing cannot enter 
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into a cause-effect relationship', it is a half-truth. For a 
true expert (Gau^apada) has declared that that which is real 
as the cause may undergo 'production' as the effect through 
illusory appearance (maya), and that the effect is Indeed pro¬ 
duced through illusion from a real cause. 

( 5 ) Production from the real throu^ illusory appearance is 
intelligible; a real production would not be intelligible. 

(G.K. m. 27 ) 

Other texts could be cited to the same effect. And no one 
should attempt to retort that the phrase 'production through 
illusory appearance' implies a declaration that Maya is the 
material cause of the world. For the phrase 'production 
through illusory appearance' is not affirming that the Absolute 
is a cause; its actual purpose is to deny real production, as 
is clear from the original context. And the same author also 
said this at another place: 

(6) If the world of plxirality existed, it would no doubt 
really come to an end. But this duality is a mere illusion. 
Non-duality is the final truth. (G.K. I.IT) 

If you ask why shell-silver and the like are brought into the 
argument in Vedanta at all, we shall be explaining this point 
below (M.V.223,7, note) when dealing with the topic of cancel¬ 
lation of error. 

(v) What has been said above is already enough to explain 
the truth about the claim 'The Absolute, since it consists of 
pure unchanging Consciousness, cannot function directly as the 
cause of the universe*. The true Vedantin is not concerned 
to teach that the Absolute is subject to being known through 
immediate intuition but rather to teach that the whole world 
is in truth only the (undifferentiated) Absolute. Perhaps you 
will ask, 'If that is so, why does the Veda teach that the 
Absolute becomes transformed into the world?' On this point the 
revered Commentator wrote as follows:, 

( 7 ) But the Absolute becomes subject to transformation and to 
flil empirical experience throu^ apparent distinctions consist¬ 
ing of name and form, manifest and unmanifest, which are 
imagined through Ignorance and are indeterminable as being 
either the metaphysical reality itself or as being anything 
different. In its ultimately true form, however, it remains 
beyond all empirical experience and not subject to transfor¬ 
mation, (B.S,Bh.II,i ,273 M,V.^7>6) 

But did not the I^ta Siddhl say just this when it said that 
MSya only, and not the Absolute was the cause? No it did not. 
For the teaching of the revered Commentator is as follows. He 
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held that the cause-effect relationship is attributed to the 
Absolute falsely. This false attribution occurs through an 
adjunct of name and form imagined through Ignorance, not natu¬ 
rally. Name and form, for their part, whether manifest or un- 
manlfest, are imagined through Ignorance, so that, from the 
standpoint of the final truth, there is no cause-nature or 
effect-nature in the Self. 

In the I^fa Siddhi the doctrine is different. The world is 
made out to be indeterminable through quotation of texts and 
reasoning. The work then argues (wrongly) that it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that an indeterminable entity has an indeter¬ 
minable cause. From this it is supposed to follow that the 
cause is Indeterminable Ignorance, Ignorance being made synony¬ 
mous with Maya. The Self is a wall on which the world is a 
fresco painted by Indeterminable Maya. This is a different 
doctrine from that of the revered Commentator, since it is 
manifestly out of tune with it. 

(v^i) When it was said that, though Maya could be used as a 
name ^or consciousness, it could not be used as a name for the 
Absolute because the text 'The Great Lord is the one who 
Operates Maya* (^vet.IV.lO) separates Maya from the Absolute, 
that was correct. But the view of the I^fa Siddhi that Maya 
means both the material cause of the world and metaphysical 
Ignorance does not follow from it. Why not? Because there is 
no evidence in worldly experience to show that Maya is anything 
at all, in the light of which one could affirm that it was the 
material cause of the world. The Upanishads ask whether the 
cause of the world is real or not, and reply that one should 
know that the world is an illusory display (mayS) (^vet.IV.10). 
That is, one should know that it is a mere false notion 
imagined through Ignorance. The sequel, 'The Great Lord is 
the one who operates this magic illusion' confirms this inter¬ 
pretation. For it cannot be claimed that the Self is called 
the Great Lord in virtue of his possessing the power of delu¬ 
sion. The purpose of the verse is quite different. The magic 
power of a magician depends on the magician, and, in the same 
way, the material cause of the world depends on the highest 
Lord, and is in this sense like an Illusory magic show — that 
is the correct interpretation of the verso. In places like 
'Indra assumes many forms by his magic powers' (B^had.II.v.19) 
the word 'mays' is used (through its meaning 'consciousness') 
to refer to (illusory) empirical cognitions. Even there, the 
fact that the cognitions are referred to in the plural number 
shows that they are unreal. And thus a true expert has said: 

(8) The Self is unborn, but appears to undergo birth in vari¬ 
ous forms through Maya, as we know from such texts as 'There is 
no plurality whatever here* and 'Indra (goes about in many 
forms) through his magic powers'. (G.K. III.2U, M.V.35>5) 
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(9) Scaahzra^a Commentary: But dees not the word Maya mean 
consciousness? Yes, it does. There is nothing wrong, since 
the true meaning is that the consciousness of the organs of 
knowledge (indra = indriya) can he taken as an illusion, since 
it is based on metaphysical Ignorance. So the phrase *by his 
magic powers* really means *through the cognitions of the 
instruments of knowledge, cognitions which are of the nature of 
Ignorance*. (G.K.Bh.ITI.24) 


221 IGNORANCE AS THE CAUSE OF 
PURELY PHENOMENAL OBJECTS 
(PRATIBHASIKA-ARTHA) 

Such words as *avidya* and *ajnana* (Ignorance) are said to 
mean Maya (I.S. p.l44; M.V.224,10). The term *Ajhana' is used 
for Ignorance, here understood as Maya, either because Igno¬ 
rance is contradictory to knowledge or else because it is by 
definition *not-knowledge* (a-jnana = not knowledge). But 
that same entity is referred to as indeterminable and non- 
conscious and called Maya and other names — not here under¬ 
stood negatively as the- mere logical contradictory of knowledge 
(not-knowledge, I.S, p.69). Vimuktatman held that the world 
was the effect of Ignorance (ajhana), and that shell-silver and 
so on were the examples to illustrate the mechanism (M.V.218,3). 
As the li^fa Siddhi usually spreads itself at some length in 
supporting this illustration, we shall now have to examine it. 

(l) In the case of a reality, there could not be error and its 
correction. In the case of something without any existence 
whatever, there could not be an erroneous cognition and a can¬ 
celling cognition. Erroneous cognitions and their objects are 
Ignorance (avidya), indeterminable as real or unreal. (I.S. 1.9) 

(From Vimuktatman*s own commentary): If the shell-silver had 
been real, the cognition of it would not have been an error, 
any more than there is error in the cognition of real silver. 
And in that case, there would be no cancellation of the cogni¬ 
tion (in the form *that was not silver*), any more than there 
is in the case of real silver. But if the silver were totally 
unreal (and therefore outside human experience) — like a horn 
growing from the head of a man — then there would be no 
cognition at all. So there coiild not be the * error and 
correction* referred to^in the verse in that case either.... 

Here you might object that we have said that there could not 
be error and its correction if the silver were either real or 
totally unreal. Nor could they occur if the silver were 
*both-real-and-Tinreal*, as the latter is a contradiction in 
terms. Nor is there any other way of conceiving the silver 
apart from these three. So the practical familiarity we have 
with errors and their correction is not a proof of their 
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existence, as it does not stand critical scrutiny. But such 
an objection is wrong. For we maintain that the ill\isory 
silver and our erroneous cognition of it are of the nature of 
Ignorance, which is indeterminable as real or unreal. 

(I.S. p.U7) 

( 2 ) For if the object is indeterminable, the cognition by 
which it is known must also be indeterminable. Otherwise it 
could not be a cognition of an indeterminable object, any more 
than correct cognition could. And if a cognition is deter¬ 
minable (withstands scrutiny), then its object must also be of 
a kind to withstand scrutiny, like the objects of other right 
cognitions. So the indeterminability of both the object and 
the cognition in error stands proved. (l.S. p.48) 

( 3 ) Moreover, since the indeterminable object and the errone¬ 
ous cognition are transient in time, we have to look for a 
caxise for them. An efficient cause alone will not suffice to 
account for their origin, so we have to look for a material 
cause too. In this connection, the real is never found to be 

a direct cause of the unreal.. And if, in the case of an error, 
the real had been the material cause, then there would not have 
been an error. There would have been reality known through an 
authoritative means of cognition, as in the perception of a 
pot. But this cannot be accepted (as it would fail to account 
for the difference between true perception and error). There¬ 
fore we have to assume that the material cause of the error 
must be indeterminable (i.e, of a reality-grade indeterminable 
as either real or unreal) like its effect. And that cause 
cannot be anything other than Ignorance (ajhana), which must 
be beginningless. What has a beginning cannot be a material 
cause, for if it has a beginning it will itself be an effect 
of some more permanent material cause, and it will not exist 
like a material. ca\ise in company with the effects that derive 
from it (but will disappear to make way for them, as the 
lump-form of the clay disappears to make way for the pot, M.V. 
222 , 1 ). The material cause must also be beginningless because 
to conceive it otherwise would involve infinite regress (in 
that if the material ca\ise has a beginning it must spring from 
another material cause which has a beginning, which must in 
turn spring from another material cause and so on). (l.S. 1.9> 
P.I48) 

On this one should ask, 'When one calls shell-silver and the 
like "indeterminable as either real or unreal" does that mean 
merely that they are false by nature? Or does it mean that 
there are certain entities which are characterizable as 
"indeterminable"?* If it only means that they are false by 
nature, we have no quarrel. On the second view, the entities 
in question are not accepted by all philosophers, and are not 
evident in ordinary worldly experience. In fact, their nature 
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is not worth investigating, as it would be totally unproductive 
to do so. They are not even claimed to be existent entities, 
that their investigation could have any meaning or purpose. 

What 'is worth trying to discover is their true nature as shell, 
or whatever the case might be. For that would remove attach¬ 
ment, aversion, fear and other passions. As a true expert has 
said: 

(U) This Self is imagined both as associated with unreal 
entities and also as non-dual. But even the entities imagined 
only exist as the non-dual principle; therefore supreme value 
resides only in non-duality. (G.K. 11.33) 

Sankara ^s Commentary: We have the familiar example in 
worldly experience that a rope may be imagined as a snake or 
streamlet of water which do not exist in the rope, in the form 
of *This is a snake, this is a streamlet of water, this is a 
stick’; or it may be correctly conceived in its nature as a 
rope, with no second thing added. In the same way the Self, 
though itself ever one by nature, is imagined in an infinity 
of unreal forms, beginning with the cosmic vital energy, that 
do not really exist... and also in its ultimately true nature 
as non-dual, the substratum of all the false imaginations, 
like the rope. 

And these imaginary beings,, such as the cosmic vital energy 
and the rest, are only imagined as forms of the real Self. For 
there cannot be a transient false imagination without a sub¬ 
stratum. Therefore, even at the time of the imaginations, 
supreme value lies only in the non-dual principle, since that 
is the substratum of all illusions, and it never departs from 
its own true nature as the non-dual Self. The imaginations 
themselves are pernicious. They stir up unwelcome emotions, 
as the rope-snake and the like stir up fear and so on. Because 
the non-dual principle is without fear or danger, it alone is 
the repository of supreme value. (G.K.Bh.II.33) 

Then there was that other claim that. If the object of a cog¬ 
nition was indeterminable,.the cognition also must be indeter¬ 
minable, while if a cognition withstands scrutiny, its object, 
too, must be such that its reality will withstand scrutiny. 

Here we require to make some distinctions. First of all, does 
the word knowledge mean mental idea, or does it mean the actual 
awareness of the object? If knowledge means the mental idea, 
then everyone will have to agree that, if a piece of shell is 
conceived as silver, we have a case of mistaken application of 
the notion of one thing to another, which is false superimposi- 
tion. For we discover at the time of the correction of the 
error that the cognition was a piece of false imagination. We 
then feel, ’There was no silver there. I just imagined it in 
error*. 

But if knowledge is (not the idea but) the awareness 
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(avagati), the case is different. Awareness cannot be false. 

For no one who has mistaken shell for silver, even when he 
later discovers that the silver was false, thinks that the 
awareness illumining the false silver was itself false. No 
one thinks *I did not then feel "This is silver"*. In this 
connection the revered Commentator has said: 

(5) Although the effects of a snake-bite or a bathe experi¬ 
enced by someone in the dream state are unreal, nevertheless 
the awareness of them, the fact that a dream-cognition resulted, 
is real. For it is not contradicted when the person wakes up. 
People think, when they have awoken from a dream, that the 
snake-bite or bathe experienced in dream was false; but they 

do not think that the awareness illumining those experiences 
was false, (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU) 

This also shows the truth about the passage ’And if a cognition 
withstands scrutiny, then its object must also be of a kind to 
withstand scrutiny*. If knowledge is identified with mental 
ideas of objects, then, in the case of shell-silver and the 
like, there will be no true cognition or real object. But if 
knowledge be taken as identical with awareness, then the case 
is different. There is no falsity in awareness. For awareness 
is real and still present at the time of correcting the error, 
when it takes the form ’Although I was aware of silver, it was 
in fact shell that was at that time being misperceived*. 
Awareness then apprehends the silver and the mental cognition 
of it as false. The knowledge at the time of the correction 
of the error was real as awareness\ but it does not follow that 
the silver on which it bore was real too. Even the I^fn Siddhi 
will say later: 

(6) What determines the authoritativeness or otherwise of a 
cognition is the fact of its either having or not having the 
real for its object; the question whether the cognition itself 
is real or unreal is irrelevajit. (I.S. I.9^P•62) 

Hence (even on Vimuktatman*s own showing) an object of cogni¬ 
tion may be false even when the cognition is true. Inciden¬ 
tally, we may point out that where the object of a cognition 
is false, the cognition is authoritative if it determines the 
object as false, whereas it is inauthoritative if it estimates 
it as real. 

Then there was the further point, ’Since the indeterminable 
object and the erroneous cognition are transient in time, we 
have to look for a cause for them’. Our comment on this is as 
follows. It is true that shell-silver and the like are tran¬ 
sient. But we do not have to look for a cause for them, as 
they are mere false imagination, and the cognitions by which 
they are revealed are mere imagination too. The pre-condition 
for such imaginations is failure to discriminate the shell or 
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other substratum in its true nature. This is the prompting 
cause (nimitta karai^a) for the piece of mental imagination; 
and the material cause is quite evidently the mind. So we do 
not 'have to look for a cause*. Objects of erroneous cogni¬ 
tion are not realities, that an enquiry into their cause and 
so on could be meaningful or useful. As for the mental imagi¬ 
nation itself, one could not imagine any other cause for it 
apart from those on the mental plane, such as absence of dis¬ 
crimination of the true nature of the real, and the impressions 
of the previous experience of other objects. 


222 IGNORANCE (AJNANA) IS 

DIFFERENT FROM ERROR, DOUBT 
AND ABSENCE OF KNOWLEDGE 

The author of the Paheapadika failed to see that illusory 
phenomena like shell-silver were only mental imaginations. (He 
speaks, for instance, of 'false silver residing in the shell*, 
M.V.138,2.) Accordingly, we find in the Paheapadika the first 
signs of a theory that they are produced and destroyed, and of 
an enquiry into what could be their cause. Such theories are 
greatly developed in the I:?ta Siddhi and certain other later 
Advaita works. For Ma 9 (j[ana and his followers, on the other 
hand, Ignorance, regarded essentially as erroneous knowledge of 
the form of misrepresentation, was the cause of wrongly sup¬ 
posing the supreme Self to be the individual soul. In order to 
refute this view, the I^fa Siddhi tries to prove that, over and 
above erroneous cognition, metaphysical Ignorance (ajhana) 
exists as the material cause of a purely phenomenal (prati- 
bhasika) object, 

(l) (But is it not the case that metaphysical Ignorance 
(ajnana) is nothing other than erroneous cognition, since that 
is what we are familiar with as * ignorance*? We are familiar 
with erroneoxis cognition and doubt. But we are not familiar 
with any metaphysical Ignorance, considered to be different 
from these two, not vouched for by any of the empirical means 
of cognition. Nor can any logical case be made out for regard¬ 
ing such a strange entity as the cause of erroneous cognition. 
All that we have, therefore, is erroneoxis cognition, having 
another earlier erroneous cognition as its cause.) The cause 
of that earlier error is a yet earlier one, and the cause of 
that an earlier one still, since the series of errors, or of 
errors and their impressions, is beginningless, like the cycle 
of seed and sprout, and, since such a series can well constitute 
cause and effect, there is no need to assume any other cause. 

But this whole theory is wrong. We have already replied to 
it by pointing out, amongst other things, that the earlier 
erroneous cognitions do not accompany the later ones (M.V. 
221,3), An earlier effect does not accompany a later effect 
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into which it is transformed; the lump-form of the clay does 
not accompany the pot (as the clay does; the Ivmp-form dis¬ 
appears to make way for the pot). And that which does not 
accompany an effect cannot he its material cause, as the lump- 
form of the clay cannot he the material, cause of the pot. It 
is the clay only which is the material cause, since it 
accompanies hoth the lump cind the things into which the Iximp 
is transformed. But the effects are not material causes of 
each other. In the same way, since erroneous cognition and 
douht and their impressions are all effects, they are not 
material causes of each other. That alone is their material 
cause which persists in them consistently while they come and 
go, and that is metaphysical Ignorance. For they only exist 
when it exists; and when it does not exist, they do not exist 
either. (I.S. p.U8) 

Here the proposition 'Metaphysical Ignorance exists regularly 
accompanying erroneous cognition, doubt and their impressions' 
is based on abstract reasoning. But there is an Important 
point that is not raised. The clay accompanies everything 
made from it, the large pot, the small pot, the bucket. Does 
Ignorance accompany everyone's experience in this way? If so, 
is it the philosopher's personal experience that shows him 
this? Or does he have to make some effort to prove it? We 
shall be reflecting over this problem further when examining 
the question of whether Ignorance is accessible to direct 
experience (cp. M.V.222,3, note). 

^rl ^uresvara accepted the view that Ignorance was essenti¬ 
ally absence of knowledge. He expressed this in the formula 
'"Ignorance" which means "I do not know"* (T.B.V. 11.176, M.V. 
110,1). The I^fa Slddhi refutes this. 

(2) There is an argument which runs as follows. If you say 
(the faulty argument runs) that ignorance as expressed in the 
feeling *1 do not know* is something other than absence of 
knowledge, that is wrong. For there is the experience familiar 
to all of ignorance and of the cessation of ignorance as 
’Formerly I did not know the shell, now I know it* and *l^y 
ignorance had come to an end, but now I again find that I do 
hot know*. So ignorance is simply absence of knowledge. 

This argument is wrong. For it cannot be established that 
a non-existence is open to proof. Some (the Logicians) claim 
that perception establishes non-existence; others (the Purva 
Mimamsaka followers of Kumarila) hold that it is established 
by knowledge of non-existence (anupalabdhi, the recognition 
of non-existence which occurs when a thing is not perceived 
where it was expected). But Ignorance is not known by either 
of these forms of knowledge. Because it is known immediately, 
it is not known through the ’anupalabdhi* of the school of 
Kumarila, for such a cognition is a mediate form of knowledge. 
And when (according to the Logicians) non-existence is known 
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directly through perception, it is known as a character of 
something perceived (e.g. *This corner of the floor has no 
pot*). But the Self (to which Ignorance must be supposed to 
belong) is not an object open to perception. For if it were, 
it would be not-self, like a pot or any other perceivable 
object. Nor can the Self be an object of knowledge, for the 
same thing cannot be both knower and known. Nor is there any 
other knower apart from the Self — or, if there were, that 
wo\J.d be the Self (and so, per ahsurdum^ the not-self would be 
the Self). 

Or again, since the Self is not the object of any of the 
means of empirical knowledge, its * Ignorance* could not be 
known through the faculty of apprehension of non-existence 
(anupalabdhi, assumed by the followers of Kimiarila). For not 
even the exponents of anupalabdhi are capable of apprehending 
the non-existence of anything when they do not have an objec¬ 
tive knowledge of the place where it ought to exist. 

If you ask how Ignorance can manifest at all if there is no 
authoritative means of knowledge bearing on it, we reply that 
it manifests like shell-silver. Shell-silver does not manifest 
under the light of any valid means of cognition (preimana). And 
if it did so manifest, it would not be illusory! And yet it 
dbes manifest. Ignorance manifests in the same way, simply 
through immediate awareness. (I.S. p. 65 - 6 ) 

( 3 ) If absence of authoritative knowledge is not Ignorance, 
let us consider what else it could be, if it is anything that 
can be established by valid cognition at all. But it cannot 
be anything else established by valid cognition. For absence 
of knowledge cannot be established as an object of knowledge 
existing in the Self, and it cannot exist outside the Self 
either. If you argue that it might exist outside the Self as 
the opposite of knowledge, we reply that it still could not be 
so established by valid cognition. For the knowledge possessed 
by the Self cannot be established as an object of valid cogni¬ 
tion (and all the less could absence of that knowledge outside 
the Self be so established). And so absence of knowledge can¬ 
not be established by valid cognition in any way. 

You may reply that in that case absence of knowledge must be 
Ignorance. Very well, we accept it. If absence of knowledge 
is taken as a species of Ignorance, this will not offend 
against the indeterminability of Ignorance. For, since absence 
of knowledge cannot be established by valid cognition to be a 
case of non-existence, it cannot be designated * unreal*. (I.S. 
p.66) 

Here, in considering Ignorance (ajhana) and its nature we must 
introduce some distinctions. Let us suppose that 'I do not 
know the shell’ implies direct awareness of Ignorance. Well, 
in that case, since the shell was open to objective knowledge 
by perception, could we really say that Ignorance of it was not 
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open to objective knowledge by perception? And what would be 
impossible about a valid cognition of non-existence bearing on 
the ignorance of the shell, and assuming the form *1 know the 
shell, so I am not now beset by ignorance of it’? Those who 
hold that the shell and so on are open to perception, and also 
that cognitions of them are open to mental perception, must 
certainly accept that Ignorance is accessible either to per¬ 
ception or to apprehension of non-existence (i.e,, in this 
case, apprehension of non-existence of knowledge), However, 
one might suppose 'Because the Self is not open to objective 
perception. Ignorance in the Self (i.e. Ignorance affecting the 
Self) cannot be open to objective perception either; and 
neither can Ignorance in the Self be open to apprehension of 
non-existence (anupalabdhi), since there would be no objective 
apprehension of the Self as the locus (objective apprehension 
of the locus being always required for apprehension of non¬ 
existence, e.g. the pot is not on the floor). 

Still, the assertion, ’Ignorance manifests, and that through 
direct awareness’ — this will have to be accepted even by him 
who holds Ignorance to be non-existence of knowledge. For 
there is no rule forcing us to hold that (Ignorance in the form 
of) absence of knowledge in the Self has to be known through 
the empirical faculty of apprehension of non-existence (anupa¬ 
labdhi) , as is the case with no.n-existences belonging to the 
domain of the not-self. Nor would it be a terrible calamity 
if Ignorance were hereby made to be indeterminable: for meta¬ 
physical Ignorance as Ignorance of the true nature of the Self 
is eminently indeterminable, since its existence is only 
established through lack of reflection. As ^ri ^uresvara says 
in the Nal^karmya Siddhi: 

(U) The Self as pure unbroken awareness is concealed by bare 
Ignorance, accepted on the basis of familiarity for lack of 
proper critical reflection; the Self then appears as other 
than it is. (N.Sid. III.113, prose intro.) 

Nor does this undermine the reasoning saying that Ignorance is 
absence of knowledge. Even the one who holds to the indeter- 
minability of Ignorance has to accept the negation of knowledge. 
And it should not be forgotten that the statement that Igno¬ 
rance is absence of knowledge, like the statement that it is 
indeterminable, is only a makeshift in the end. 

(5) You cannot lay it down that dll forms of absence of knowl¬ 
edge are Ignorance. For non-existence in the form of non¬ 
existence of one thing in another (itaretara-abhava) is invari¬ 
ably located in an object^ whereas Ignorance is located in the 
Self, which is not an object. Again, non-existence following 
destruction is something produced, and no one has the experi¬ 
ence of their Ignorance being produced. Further, people do 
have the experience of their Ignorance coming to an end. 
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whereas no one accepts that non-existence following destruction 
can come to an end. 

Perhaps you will argue that non-existence following destruc¬ 
tion must come to an end, as it has a beginning. For whatever 
is produced is some form of being, and produced being is 
invariably destroyed, as in the case of a pot. Every later 
being that comes into being represents the ‘non-existence after 
destruction’ of some earlier being, and every earlier being 
represents the ’prior non-existence’ of some later being. But 
even if this be admitted, both ’prior non-existence’ eind ’non- 
existence following destruction’ would come into being. And, 
as there is no experience of metaphysical Ignorance coming 
into being, it cannot be either the ’prior non-existence’ of 
knowledge or its ’non-existence following destruction’. 

It is true that destruction can come into being, as we have, 
for example, the experience ’I have now lost my knowledge’ 

(i.e. it is now ’destroyed’). But we do not have the experi¬ 
ence of metaphysical Ignorance coming into being, as we have 
no knowledge of its prior non-existence. We have knowledge of 
the prior non-existence of knowledge only; we do not have 
knowledge of the prior non-existence of Ignorance.... So meta¬ 
physical Ignorance is not non-existence of knowledge. (I.S. 
P.66-T) 

(6) If-you were to argue (on the basis of arthapatti, i.e. 

’the only possible hypothesis remaining’) that Ignorance could 
only be the prior non-existence of knowledge, on the ground 
that the onset of knowledge brings it to an end, we wo\ild 
reply that this was wrong. For what was brought to an end by 
the onset of knowledge might have been something (positive 
and) other than the mere non-existence of knowledge, as dark¬ 
ness is removed by bringing^out a lamp. Darkness is not 
equivalent to the prior non-existence of a lamp. And yet the 
lamp brings it to an end by its mere existence.... And so 
knowledge is able to bring Ignorance to an end by its mere 
existence, even though Ignorance is not simply the non-existence 
of knowledge. So it stands proved that metaphysical Ignorance 
is not mere absence of knowledge. (I.S. p .67 and 69 ) 

The author here uses dialectical arguments to distinguish his 
own conception of Ignorance from that of both the Logicians 
and the MImaipsaka ritualists, by whom Ignorance was conceived 
as non-existence of knowledge, defined variously as prior non¬ 
existence, non-existence after destruction, or non-existence of 
one thing in another. This whole conception of non-existence 
as having different kinds was refuted by ^ri Bhagavatpada in 
his commentaries on all the three starting-points of Vedanta 
(Upanlshads, Gita and Brahma Sutras), as we now show. 

( 7 ) And it is not correct to suppose that even prior non¬ 
existence can have a beginning. For, since there are no 
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distinctions in non-existence, this is only an empty fantasy. 
(Taitt.Bh.I.l, intro.) 

(8) But if, on the other hand, a distinction into different 
kinds were admitted for non-existence, as lotuses are distinct 
according to whether they are blue or of some other colour, 
the non-existence would become an existence, just like a lotus, 
from the mere fact of having distinctions. (B.S.Bh.II.ii.26) 

(9) No one can show that there is any distinction in non¬ 
existence such as non-existence of one, non-existence of two, 
non-existence of all, ’non-existence prior to production*, 
’non-existence after destruction’, ’non-existence of one thing 
in another’ and ’absolute non-existence’. (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.U8) 

Because this conception of different kinds of non-existence 
has been refuted by ^rl Sankara, one might say that the very 
question ’What kind of a non-existence is Ignorance?’ was 
itself prompted by Ignorance. And so the reasonable view 
would be that Ignorance was simply absence of knowledge, and 
the notion of its existence in the Self was established only 
through lack of reflection. 

But when the matter is more deeply considered from the 
standpoint of metaphysical truth, the notion ’Ignorance abides 
in the Self’ is seen to be inconceivable. For the Self is not 
related to space, that Ignorance could find anywhere to abide 
there. And it is not related to time, that one could suppose 
’Now there is Ignorance; at some future time it will come to 
an end’. And so one can say with Sri Suresvara: 

(10) Because space and time and so on are the effects of 
Ignorance, the Self is iinrelated to them. Therefore, when 
there is knowledge of the Self, there is no knowledge left 
to come and no Ignorance that has not been destroyed. (B.B.V. 
I.iv.lU52) 

Well, be that as it may, let us raise another question. In 
this system, Ignorance, which is neither being nor non-being, 
is accepted as the material cause of'shell-silver and other 
illusions. We ask whether this material cause is present 
everywhere in its effects, as clay is in the pots and other 
objects into which it is transformed. For you have said, 
’Erroneous cognitions, doubts and their impressions are 
effects, and they are not material causes of each other. That 
alone is their material cause which persists in them consis¬ 
tently, while they come and go’ (I.S. p.48, M.V.222,1 ad fin*) 
and ’Knowledge of the Absolute burns up Ignorance, even if it 
is born of Ignorance’ (I.S. p.69, M.V.227,2). If you say, 

’Yes, Ignorance as material cause is present everywhere in its 
effects’, then we ask you why (in the course of experiencing 
illusory silver) we do not have the experience ’This silver is 
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the result of Ig^norance* and 'That silver was destroyed on 
account of the destruction of its material cause, Ignorance*. 
As we have already explained (M.V.222,1, note), this question 
is never answered in the Siddhi, a point we should not 

forget. 


223 THEORIES OF ERROR 

The Iqta Siddhi institutes an enquiry into theories of error 
in order to establish the indeterminable character of purely 
phenomenal objects like the shell-silver, and of'the cognitions 
by which they are known. 

(l) Some say that the shell-silver that manifests in erroneous 
perception is real, others say that it is unreal. Others say 
that it is indeterminable as either real or unreal. So we now 
take the matter up for disciission. As the unreal could not 
even manifest as an error, and the real would not be subject 
to cancellation by a correcting-cognition, the shell-silver is 
indeterminable either as unreal or as real; that is, in brief, 
the reasoning behind these three views. (I.S. 1.2-3, p-39) 

Having made this preliminary statement, the author goes on to 
refute four different theories of error. (1) The view that 
the object of erroneous co^^nition is totally unreal (asat- 
khyati); (2) Three forms of the doctrine that the object of 

erroneous cognition is real but seen as other than it is 
(anyatha-khyati); (3) The doctrine that error is due to a 

failure to discriminate between a perception and a memory 
(akhyati); (4) The doctrine that the object of erroneous cog¬ 

nition is an idea of one's own mind (with no external referent, 
atma-khyati). Having refuted these, he then goes on to estab¬ 
lish his own theory that the object of erroneous cognition is 
(external to the mind and) of indeterminable reality-grade 
(anirvacanlya-khyati). 

In the introduction to his Brahma Sutra Commentary, Sri 
Sankara asks 'Well, but what is this thing you call superim- 
posltion?*, and observes, in the course of working out the 
definition: 'Some say that superimposition is the transference 
to one thing of attributes that belong to another. Some 
affirm that superimposition is invariably caused by some 
failure to discriminate differences. Others, again, say that 
a superimposition is nothing more than the wrong notion result¬ 
ing from imagining contradictory attributes in a substratum 
(where they do not belong)*. 

And having set out briefly these views, he shows how the 
views of all schools agree with his own, remarking, 'But in 
all these views the common point is that one thing appears 
with the attributes of another'. Then he goes on to quote 
practical examples, and says: 'And worldly experience agrees 
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with this. For a piece of shell appears as silver (in the 
well-known silver-illusion) and the one moon (in the case of 
the disease of double-vision) appears to be accompanied by a 
second moon*. The idea was that since the error of mistaking 
shell (i.e. mother-of-pearl) for silver was common in worldly 
experience, there could be no doubt about it. But the revered 
Commentator did not engage in an examination of the various 
other views of error, as such an enquiry would have been of 
small use or interest. 

The author of the Pahcapadika, on the other hand, who accep¬ 
ted the theory that the indeterminable power (sakti) of Igno¬ 
rance was the material cause of superImposition, examines the 
other theories at length. And the author of the Bhamati, even 
though he accepts that Ignorance is of the nature of super¬ 
imposition, accepts also a cosmic power of Ignorance of the 
nature of dissolution (laya), and he, too, examines the other 
theories of error at length. 

Here in the present work, the I^t^i Siddhi, a prolonged and 
determined effort is made to refute the other views of error 
in order to impress on the mind the existence of a positive 
indeterminable Ignorance, with the help of that same example 
of shell-silver. The author’s idea is that the silver and 
other errors must be of indeterminable reality-grade, since, 
as set out in the verse just quoted (M.V,223,i) , the unreal 
could not even manifest as an error, while the real would not 
be subject to correction by a cancelling-cognition, so that 
the other theories (which take the erroneous phenomenon either 
as unreal or real) cannot establish a defensible theory of 
error. 

The reply to this has already been given (M.V.222). The 
shell-silver and so on are (not objective entities of indeter¬ 
minable reality-grade but) mere fantasies of the perceiver. 

It is useless to argue for the existence of any objective 
entity over and above the shell, the substratum of the illu¬ 
sion. On the view of the I§t*^ Siddhi, however, it is possible 
to prove that there is'perception (khyati) of illusory objects 
of indeterminable reality-grade; it is possible to prove 
through this that the universe is of indeterminable reality- 
grade, and to prove through that that the Absolute is non-dual. 
From a vision of the Absolute so conceived, it will be possible 
to obtain liberation. These, as we have already indicated, are 
the justifications for the artificial theory devised in the 
Siddhi. 

The author himself sets forth as follows a number of objec¬ 
tions and answers on the subject of the theory of the indeter¬ 
minable character of the object in error. 

(i) The proponent (Bhaskara) of the doctrine that the 
object of the erroneous cognition is real is made to raise the 
following objection: You (Advaitin) argue that the totally 
unreal, like a flower growing in the sky, cannot even manifest. 
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And what is not unreal, like real silver, is not subject to 
being corrected by a cancelling cognition. So we have to con¬ 
clude, you say, that shell-silver is indeterminable as either 
unreal or real (I.S. 1.42, p.150). (I (Bhaskara) for my part 
deny that what is neither real nor unreal can exist at all or 
be subjedt to cancellation, M.V.160,3.) 

Vimuktatman answers this charge as follows: 

(2) You yoxirself agree that there can neither be the rise nor 
the perception of the totally unreal; and there certainly cannot 
be the destruction thro\ 2 gh a cancelling cognition of the wholly 
real. Illusory silver m\ist therefore be indeterminable as real 
or \inreal (since it indubitably manifests and is subject to 
elimination by a cancelling cognition). (I.S. p.l5l) 

(3) (The Veda speaks of the origination and destruction of 
the world, but neither the totally real nor the totally unreal 
can undergo either origination or destruction. So the world 
must be indeterminable as real or unreal on the authority of 
Vedic revelation as well as of reason, I.S. I.U 5 . You might 
object that the real can undergo destruction if it has origi¬ 
nated, though the Absolute cannot undergo destruction as it 
has not originated. Well, but if the real can undergo origi¬ 
nation, then the Absolute must also be able to undergo origi¬ 
nation, as it is identical with the real. Equally, it would 
be able to suffer destruction.) 

(To this you will perhaps reply that the Absolute cannot 
undergo origination, as it has.no cause.) But this would be 
incorrect. For on your own hypothesis the world is real, so 
that, being, non-different from the Absolute, it could no more 
have a cause than the latter could. And if you replied, 'Well, 
the world does have a cause ’, then that would imply that the 
Absolute aJLso had a cause, since (as the real) the two would 
be non-different. If you say that the Absolute is the cause 
of the world even though non-different from it, then the Abso¬ 
lute would also be its own cause. And if you said that that 
was impossible, then the Absolute could not be the cause of 
the world either, since the two are non-different. 

Or suppose that the world were real but different from the 
Absolute, Then the world wou3.d be without origination and 
without a cause, like the Absolute. So on that view, too, the 
real would not be subject to origination and destruction. And 
you yourself do not maintain that the unreal is subject to 
origination or destruction. Yet the Veda says that the world 
is subject to origination and destruction. It follows that 
Vedic revelation and reason alike show that the world must be 
indeterminable as real or unreal, (I.S, p.l52) 

We may ask: If the total unreality of the world is out of the 
question^ and if its production and destruction would be unin¬ 
telligible if it were taken as real^ how does that show that it 
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must he indetermindble as veal ov unreal? Suppose Vimuktdtman 
were to reply ^Because the Veda teaches that zt undergoes pro¬ 
duction and destruction^^ that would he wrong. For a true 
eoqpert has said of the Vedic texts teaching the creation of 
the world 'This is only a device for introduction of the doc¬ 
trine of the sole metaphysical reality of the Self' (G.K. 

III. 15). He declares that their purpose is not to teach the 
creation of the world as a historical fact^ hut that they are 
introduced as a means to communicate something different. There 
are conclusive Vedic texts such as 'This whole universe is in 
truth nothing hut the Absolute' (Mund.II.ii.l2) and 'All this 
is hut the Self alone' (Chand.VII.xxv.2) which teach that^ 
from the standpoint of the highest truths the world is the 
undifferentiated) Absolute and nothing else. In the light of 
thesej no other interpretation of the creation texts is 
possible. 

(ii) Similarly Vimuktatman states the objection against 
the doctrine of indeterminability raised by the proponents of 
the doctrine that error is unreal. *If the indeterminable as 
well as the unreal were taken as the non-real, then when the 
words *That is not real* were heard there would be the doubt 
whether the reference was to the unreal or to the indetermin¬ 
able. But in practice people do not have this doubt (they 
take the reference to be to the unreal). Vimuktatman*s reply 
to this is as follows: 

(U) Is the unreal different from or non-different from the 
real? If it were different, it would not be genuinely unreal, 
it would be in some sense real. But if it were non-different, 
such terms as ’erroneous manifestation of the totally unreal’ 
(asatkhyati) wo\ild be inappropriate. So all talk of ’erro- 
neo\is manifestation of the totally unreal’ is unsound, (l.S. 
p,l6l) 

(5) That which is by nature unknown (the non-conscious) can¬ 
not be knowledge. If the unknown is made known (throu^ the 
knowledge inherent in the knower), such a cognition (would be 
something that came into being and so) would be indeterminable, 
(Neither the totally real nor the totally unreal can either 
come into being or be destroyed, cp, M,V,220,2 and note, sec¬ 
tion iv;223,6,) And if the non-conscious were not made known, 
it would not be known at all, since it is by nature non¬ 
knowledge, So coming into perception applies only to the 
indeterminable, just like coming into being. And it is itself 
indeterminable. That is why I said that both coming into 
manifestation and passing out of manifestation were imagined 
through Maya and not real, just as birth and destruction are 
in general. Since we have shown that both worldly perceptions 
and their objects must be indeterminable, we reject as un¬ 
founded the view (of the Madhyamika Buddhist) that there can be 
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perception of the totally unreal. 

But is it not illogical that there should be perception of 
Maya, which is by nature unconscious? Yes, it is. For it is 
Maya. If its manifestation were not illogical, both its mani¬ 
festation and itself would be real, and then it would not be 
Maya. (I.S. p.l9l) 

(6) If you ask how, if it is indetenninahle, the illusory 
silver can exist and manifest, we reply that this phenomenon 
is intelligible on the basis of its being due to error. It 
cannot be the totally unreal that manifests in error; for, as 
the indeterminable does not assume the form of total unreality, 
there is no evidence to show that error is a manifestation of 
the totally unreal. (I.S. p.l2l) 

(T) And reason (and the other empirical means of knowledge 
apart from perception) do bear on directly knowable objects 
(jxist like perception). It is by them, for instance, that the 
fact that there is only one moon is established; and they also 
establish that the second moon, and also our cognition of it, 
are of the nature of indeterminable Ignorance. For this is 
only discovered when perception is contradicted. However, a 
person does not then feel that the second moon and the like had 
no existence whatever, for the reasons already given (such as 
the impossibility of a positive cognition, even if erroneous, 
bearing on a total non-entity). And the contradiction of per¬ 
ception is explicable in a completely different way (by appeal 
to the mere cessation of Ignorance). The erroneous phenomenon 
and our erroneous cognition, of it arise from ignorance of the 
true nature of the thing that is being mistakenly apprehended. 
They are removed by right knowledge of that thing. The object 
of an erroneous cognition cannot, however, be removed by the 
knowledge of the non-existence of anything. This rule applies 
here also. The fact that the moon is one has to be known first. 
And without this knowledge of the fact that the moon is one, 
there cannot be knowledge that the perception of a second moon 
is an error. 

Let us suppose, though, that an authoritative voice says, 

* There are not two moons* or *This direction is not east*. By 
the above reasoning, the experience that will result will not 
be the non-existence of the two moons, but the knowledge that 
the error of seeing two moons or of sensing the wrong direction 
was of indeterminable reality-grade. The matter must be 
understood in the same way in the case of the Vedic text * There 
is no plurality here*(i.e. vision of plurality will not cease, 
but there will be knowledge that it is of indeterminable 
reality-grade, Byhad.IV.iv.19). (l.S. p.l22) 

Here the same partiality for resorting to a proof based on the 
indeterminability of illusory silver breaks out everywhere. 
People at large regard the reality in illusory perceptions as 
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nothing other than the substrata onto which they are super¬ 
imposed; they do not descry the indeterminable reality-grade 
of some (hypothetical) objective illusory phenomenon. For 
they do not take steps to enquire whether a mere illusory 
phenomenon is real or unreal. They merely have the doubt 'Is 
this silver or is it not?' At the end of their enquiry their 
conviction is, 'This is only shell, not silver'. Nor is there 
any entity over and above the shell called 'non-existence of 
silver' which could be ascertained by a faculty of apprehension 
of non-existence. Their feeling,we may be sure, is 'All that 
is ascertained is the existence of shell on its own evidence'. 

Hence, in the case of negations like 'This is not silver', 
'There are not two moons' or 'This direction is not east', 
which deny silver, a second moon or the fact that a certain 
direction is east, there is a point we have to remember. The 
chief purpose of such sentences is not negation; nor is it the 
exact evaluation of the falsely perceived silver and so on; 
rather, their chief purpose is to communicate the true nature 
of the substratum of each illusion. The same is true of such 
Vedic texts as, 'There is no plurality here'. And in this 
connection an ancient authority has said: 

(8) When a flaming torch is waved, the appearances of straight 
and curved lines do not arise from any external source. Nor, 
when the torch is held still, do they either move away from the 
torch or enter back into it. They never issued forth from the 
torch in the first place, as they have no substantial being. 

The same is the case with differentiations appearing in Con¬ 
sciousness, for they also are illusory appearances. When 
Consciousness vibrates in motion, the appearances that arise 

do not come from any external soiorce. When Consciousness is 
motionless, the appearances do not either move away from Con¬ 
sciousness or enter back into it. They never issued forth from 
Consciousness in the first place, as they have no substantial 
being; since the causal relation does not apply to them, they 
are ever incomprehensible. (G.K. IV.U9-52) 

Here it is denied that causal relation applies to the incompre¬ 
hensible appearances of straight and croohed lines. Just as 
the one fl-aming torch is (at the level of empirical experience) 
all that really exists^ so Consciousness is the only reality; 
the appearance of duality is not reality, 

(9) The unreality of the second moon resides in the fact that 
those whose eyes are not afflicted with double-vision do not 
see it'. But is it not the fact that, in the case of duality, 
there is no example in this way of anyone who does not perceive 
it? Not so, for those in dreamless sleep and trance-like 
concentration (samadhi) do not see it. (Taitt.Bh.II.8) 

The teaching here is that the second moon does not exist at all^ 
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as %t is not perceived by people with sound eyesight. 

(10) Such a knower of the Absolute sees even the ladle with 
which he pours oblations into the fire as verily the Absolute. 
He sees it as non-existent except as the Self. When a person 
who has been under the illusion that a piece of shell is sil¬ 
ver perceives the absence of silver in that shell, he says. 
’What appeared as silver was really shell’. In the same way, 
the knower of the Absolute* says ’lie offering is really the 
Absolute’. (Bh.G.Bh,IV.2U) 

Here it is declared that there is no silver in the shell. The 
reality in the silver is only the shell. Nothing is taught 
about silver of indeterminable reality-grade arising from 
Ignorance. In the same way^ from the standpoint of the knower 
of the Absolute it is clear that the oblation^ toOj is itself 
only the Absolute. 

(11) Just as, when the rope has been discerned in its true 
nature, all imagination ceases upon acquiring the conviction 
’It is a rope’, so, when the Self has been discerned, there is 
the conviction of non-duality. (G.K. II.l8) 

Here the teaching is that^ when the truth is known^ the various 
imaginations such as snake and streamlet of water cease; only 
the rope exists. The verse does not teach that^ after the 
truth has been discerned^ the Hndeterrrdndbility * of the snake 
and the rest remains unaffected. 


224. THE NATURE OF IGNORANCE 
OF THE SHELL 

In the system of the I^fa Siddhl, it is argued that the cause 
of shell-silver is beginningless Ignorance. And that Igno¬ 
rance has to be destroyed through knowledge of the Absolute. 

The following texts should be considered. 

(1) The efTea'll is not totally equivalent to the cause. Hence 
it stands proved that there can be no rule, ’Because the effect 
always exists as the cause, wherever the cause is to be found 
there the effect is to be found also*. (l.S. p.5^) 

(2) Thus we hold that time itself governs the rise, develop¬ 
ment and eventual destruction of effects that fall within time, 
which is our answer to the question ’In what sense are effects 
subject to time? * The question would be self-contradictory if 
raised on the basis that effects fall outside time. Our view 
that the cause of all effects is eternal and changeless is 
thus well established (on the analogy, (given earlier, l.S. 
p,55), of the flowers and ftuits appearing and disappearing 
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regularly in time on a tree that persists unchanged through 
time, while time itself cannot fall within another time and so 
be subject to change). Hence beginningless Ignorance of the 
shell can stand as the material cause of the purely phenomenal 
shell-silver and of the erroneous cognition bearing on it. 

There is no other material cause. (l.S. p.55-6) 

In the systems of Ma^^ana, Vacaspati and others who thought 
like them, Ignorance was accepted as superimposition; by 
Suresvara it was taken essentially as absence of knowledge. 

Here in the I^fa Slddhi both these views are refuted. The 
appeal is to such arguments as, 'One has to accept that Igno¬ 
rance is the beginningless material cause of error; for it is 
present in all effects. And it is not any form of non¬ 
existence, since non-existence is accessible to the faculty of 
apprehension of non-existence (anupalabdhi — and Ignorance is 
not)'. On the basis of these arguments, it is claimed that 
beginningless Ignorance is different from superimposition and 
its impressions. 

In this connection, those who identify Ignorance with 
error do not say that Ignorance is the material cause of dis¬ 
tinction, but rather what imagines it. This exposes their 
argument to the charge of circularity, in that distinction 
depends on imagination, while imagination depends on differ¬ 
ence. To rebut this charge they appeal to the beginningless- 
ness of Ignorance and of its Impressions, and of Ignorance 
and the individual soul, comparable to the beginningless cycle 
of seed and sprout (B.Sid. p.10,33; M.V.94,1; Bhamati, I.i.l, 
M.V.186,2 and 4;189,1). 

This being so, it would not be right to charge those who hold 
to a beginningless cycle of Ignorance and its effects on the 
model of seed and sprout with absence of a cause pervading 
the effect and consequent absence of a material cause.^ For 
this would be an objection against something that had not been 
claimed. All the less could such an objection prevail against 
those who walk on the path of the tradition of false attribu¬ 
tion followed by later retraction and who hold that Ignorance 
is superimposition, that time and so on are its effects, and 
that it is a mere false imagination like a rope-snake. So we 
will quote here a few texts from a true expert as a reminder 
of what the traditional teaching is. 

* (The view is indefensible^ however. See M.V. p.seo T.N.) 

(3) This natural (i.e. uncaused) beginningless and endless 
superimposition, which is of the nature of false supposi¬ 
tion and which is the origin of the sense that one is an 
individual capable of action and experience, is directly.famil¬ 
iar to everybody. (B.S.Bh.I.i.l, M.V.23,3) 
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(U) Its \mreal form is set up hy Ignorance €Lnd consists in 
the three ’quarters* (Prajna, Vai^vanara and Taijasa) which 
correspond to a seed (Prajna) along with its sprouts, although 
they are mere imaginations like the snake imagined in a rope. 
The text now proceeds to affirm the existence of the absolutely 
real form of the Self, which is not a seed and which corres¬ 
ponds to the rope in the rope-snake illustration. And it does 
so by negating the three states enumerated above as mere 
imaginations, like the snake, (Mand.Bh.T, intro,; cp. M.V, 
100 , 2 ) 

Here Sri Sankara explains what the Upanishad is saying. The 
three states^ related as cause (dreamless sleep) and effect 
(waking and dream) ^ which are set up by Ignorance and corres¬ 
pond to the snake in the illustration^ are first expounded by 
false attribution^ according to the traditional method; 
then afterwards they are negated^ and the Fo-urth is affirmed^ 
corresponding to the rope in the illustration, 

(5) This shows that space, time, mind and the minute atoms, 
etc,, are effects. (B.S.Bh.II.iii.T) 

Here it is claimed that time^ as well as the universe beginning 
with the ether-elementj is an effect. And, as it is an effect, 
we conclude that it is superimposed on the Absolute, Other¬ 
wise, if time were not a special unique superimposition, and 
were an effect in exactly the same way that the objects that 
occur in time are, the theory would have the fault that time 
would imply dependence on another time (leading to infinite 
regress ). 

(6) Everything in the world arises through confused super¬ 
ficial vision (samvyti); therefore nothing in the world is 
eternal. In its true nature as being, everything is ’unborn’; 
therefore nothing (real) is ever destroyed. (G.K. IV.57) 

Sankara’s Commentary: Confused superficietl vision implies 
concealment. It refers to experience in the realm of Ignorance 
(which conceals the Self). Everything comes into being 
through that Ignorance. Therefore there is nothing eternal in 
the realm of Ignorance. And so it is that’transmigratory life 
proceeds as coming-into-being and passing-away. In its true 
hatxire as being, however, everything is ’unborn’. It is 
verily the Self. (G.K.Bh.IV.5T) 

Here it is taught that an effect is by definition superimposed 
through Ignorance, 

(7) Therefore the conclusion is that it is milk and other 
such substances themselves which persist in new forms such as 
cjirds and the rest, and are then called ’effects'. The view 
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that the effect is separate from the cause could not be estab¬ 
lished by argument if you argued for hundreds of years. There¬ 
fore it is the one root-cause which wears successively all the 
forms met with in empirical experience up to the last, like an 
actor dressed up for a succession of roles. (B.S.Bh.II.i.l8) 

Here the characterization of the cause by such phrases as *like 
an actor^ and ^wears successively all the forms met with in 
empirical experience'^ which indicate standing as the substra¬ 
tum of various false notions^ show that the effect is a mere 
piece of false imagination^ like a rope-snake. So no theory 
that Ignorance is a material cause undergoing real transfor¬ 
mation into effects was present in the mind of the revered 
Commentator. 

(8) (Objection): The statement made before that the conscious 
principle, the Absolute, one without a second, was the cause of 
the world, could not be right... (B.S.Bh.II.i.2U). 

(Conclusion of the Answer): The conscious principle, the 
Absolute, one without a second, is the cause of the world by 
self-transformation, operating without recourse to external 
instruments, like milk transforming itself into cxirds, or like 
a deity or a sage of exceptional powers (bringing forth miracu¬ 
lous effects without recourse to external instruments. (B.S.Bh. 
II.i.26) 

Here it is very clearly stated that it is (not Maya but) the 
Absolute^ one without a second^ that is the cause of the world. 
This also shows by implication that it is through Ignorance in 
the form of superimposition that the Absolute becomes a cause. 

(9) Even the statement that the Absolute, though bereft of all 
particular characterization, can be associated with all powers, 
is made only through attributing to the Absolute distinctions 
that are imagined through Ignorance. (B.S.Bh.II.i.3l) 

Here again the teaching is that it is verily the Absolute 
whichy though undifferentiatedy stands as the cause of the 
worldy associated with all powersy the latter being of the 
nature of name and formy manifest and unmanifesty imagined 
through Ignorance. 

As the texts just quoted show, it is the Absolute only that is 
the cause of the world. The world, is superimposed upon it 
through Ignorance and called its effect. This is clearly seen 
to be the tradition accepted by the ancient authorities in 
Vedanta. The author of the Siddhi, however, has a differ¬ 

ent theory. He holds that the material cause of the world, 
which is of indeterminable reality-grade, must be Ignorance, 
which is also of indeterminable reality-grade, since the Abso¬ 
lute, 'eternal and raised above all change, cannot stand 
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directly as the material cause of the world* (I.S. p,145). In 
order to prove his theory, he tries to show that in common 
illusions like shell-silver, also, the material cause of the 
illusory silver is indeterminable Ignorance (ajhana), itself 
synonymous with Avidya and Maya. This is clear. Indeed, he 
himself says quite openly: 

(10) That Maya which is referred to in the Veda and the 
Snqpti by such terms as Maya and AvidyS and others, is the 
material cause of the world. So all individual errors have 
Maya as their material cause. (I.S. 1.3**, p.lUU) 

(From Vimuki^tmcm *6 own commentary): Therefore it stands 
proved that the error of supposing one’s true Self to be other 
than the Absolute can be removed throiigh knowledge, just like 
the silver-error. (I.S. p.lUU) 

(11) Perhaps you will ask how Ignorance could be beginningless 
as applied to a piece of shell, which has a beginning. But 
there is nothing wrong in our theory here. For the shell is 
not the seat of Ignorance. The seat of Ignorance is that 
which knows. Consciousness, and that is beginningless. (I.S. 
p.56) 

(12) (Objection): If Ignorance of the shell does not have its 
seat in the shell, how can we speak of Ignorance of the shell 
at all? 

(Answer): Just in the same wa^ that we speak of knowledge 
of the shell. Knowledge of the shell cannot have its seat in 
the shell, as the shell is non-conscious. It is only because 
the shell is its object that we can speak of knowledge of the 
shell at all. In the same way, in the case of Ignorance of the 
shell, the shell is the object concealed by Ignorance. (I.S. 

p. 56 ) 

( 13 ) In fact no one has either knowledge or Ignorance of shelt- 
silver, or it wo\ild be real, like real silver. And it cannot 
be real, as it is subject to cancellation through a correcting- 
cognition. So the whole silver-illiision arises only from 
Ignorance of the shell. (I.S. p. 56 ) 

ilk) There is no contradiction in supposing that there can be 
the false ascription to the shell of silver — false silver 
which in fact proceeds from Ignorance with its seat in Con¬ 
sciousness. For it is simply the result of error. It is like 
the false ascription of the sun to the water of a well in 
which it happens to be reflected, though the sun in fact 
remains where it is in the sky.... If the person in error can 
see f€Llse silver, why should he not eq\ially see a false 
identity-relationship between that silver and the shell? 

No one is ever aware of Ignorance having its seat in an 
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object; the sensation of the perceiver always is, *This is my 
Ignorance here*. Even if one were to admit for argument’s 
sake that Ignorance had its seat in an object, still, ultimate 
dependence on a knowing principle has to be admitted all the 
same. For without Consciousness as knowing principle there 
co\ild not be knowledge of silver, and this knowledge is the 
only evidence for the silver. So Consciousness is the ultimate 
source both of the illusory silver and of the erroneous cogni¬ 
tion whereby it is known. (I.S. pp.56-7) 

That point that was made in the Pancapadlka (M.V.133,1) 'In 
the case of all external objects and mental experiences, this 
power of Ignorance must necessarily be admitted to exist 
invariably in association with their real nature as bare 
Being* — that point is clearly contradicted here in the Ig^a 
Siddhi, where Ignorance is accepted as having its seat in the 
Self, and the notion of Ignorance having its seat in the shell 
and other external objects is refuted. Reasons are also given 
against accepting an externally based Ignorance: it disagrees 
with ordinary worldly experience, and involves resort to 
unnecessary assumptions. 

Two views, however, the Iffa Siddhi rejects. The first is 
the view that Ignorance with its seat in Consciousness is only 
individual error (bhranti). The second is the view that, in 
the shell-silver illusion. Ignorance is simply lack of knowl¬ 
edge, and thus mere absence of knowledge. The teaching in the 
If'(a Siddhi, different from either of those views, is that 
Ignorance of the shell is Ignorance as a positive entity, with 
its seat in Consciousness. 

( 15 ) But is it not a fact that, even after Ignorance of the 
shell has been brought to an end, ill\isory silver and so on 
are sometimes again seen?.,. But this objection is wrong. For 
false silver and so on are only seen when Ignorance of the 
shell returns, not when there is knowledge of the shell, Does 
this then mean that there can be an indefinite number of 
Ignorances of the shell? Yes, it does; if there is an indefi¬ 
nite number of new perceptions of the shell, there can be an 
indefinite number of instances of Ignorance of the shell.... 

In the case of all objects. Ignorance has to be removed 
piecemeal by a series of cognitions, because in each object 
there are different aspects that have to be known through 
different cognitions, as the sound and other aspects may remain 
over to be known (even after the object has been known by 
sight). Thus there is nothing wrong in supposing that there 
are an indefinite nimiber of potential Ignorances relating to 
one object, since it is agreed that knowledge of a single 
object may imply overcoming a number of different Ignorances. 
(I.S. pp.63-4) 

( 16 ) But would it not follow that, if the caxise of the 
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non-manifestation of the shell is Ignorance, even when the 
shell was known the shell would not be manifest, as even on 
the removal of one Ignorance relating to it, others would 
remain?... So let us say that, in virtue of its own intrinsic 
nature, the shell does not manifest, since it is non-conscious 
(ja^la). It manifests when there is a cognition of it; when 
there is no cognition it does not manifest, since this is its 
nature. Does it then follow that knowledge of the shell is 
merely a matter of its being illumined by knowledge, and that 
there is no such thing as Ignorance that has to be removed? 

No. For, if there were no Ignorance, the shell would never be 
xinknown, in which case it could never be known either. It is 
true that the shell is by nature unmanifest, and'that the 
function of knowledge is merely to illumine it. But, since it 
is not manifest when you have no knowledge of it, your absence 
of knowledge has to be removed by knowledge; so (the function 
of knowledge in knowing the shell is not merely one of illumi¬ 
nation); you cannot deny that it also has to remove your own 
Ignorance. (I.S. p.6U f.) 

(it) Perhaps you will argue as follows. Because knowledge is 
the cause of manifestation, you will say, the shell will mani¬ 
fest when there is knowledge. But absence of knowledge (not 
being anything positively existent) is not a cause of non¬ 
manifestation. So there could still on your (Advaitin’s) 
theory be manifestation of the shell even when absence of 
knowledge of it had not come to an end (which is absurd). 

But this argument is wrong, because there cannot be knowl¬ 
edge of the shell without cessation of absence of knowledge.... 

Or you may argue as follows. True, there cannot be knowl¬ 
edge without the cessation of the absence of knowledge; there 
must indeed be cessation of the absence of knowledge; then 
manifestation of the shell would be temporary, as its cause, 
knowledge of the shell, would be temi>orary (and so, since mani¬ 
festation of the shell would have a beginning, knowledge co\ild 
stand as its cause, explains Jhanotteima). But there would 
still be manifestation of the shell even when other cases of 
absence of knowledge had not come to an end, since these latter 
would not be causes of the non-manifestation of the shell. But 
this is a common quality of all instances .of absence of knowl¬ 
edge; for (since they are mere non-existents) they cannot be 
caiases of the non-manifestation of the shell. (I.S. p. 65 ) 

Here Ignorance is taken as something over and above individual 
error (bhranti), something which has to be put to an end by 
metaphysical knowledge. It may be either positive or negative 
in form; but the question of what it actually is is neither 
raised nor answered. Some, who identified Ignorance with 
absence of knowledge, held that the cessation of Ignorance was 
simply the rise of knowledge, and that it would be quite wrong 
to speak of an extra absence of knowledge existing over and 
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above the Ignorance brought to an end by positive knowledge — 
and something that would require to be brought to an end by 
further knowledge. But this view is neither raised nor re¬ 
futed. Nor is any notice taken of the view of the revered 
Commentator on the topic of the purely phenomenal (on which we 
here subjoin a few texts). 

(18) One merely imagines silver, although there is in fact no 
silver. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.5, M.V.U6,10) 

( 19 ) It is the rope which is called a snake, because it is. 
mentally conceived as a snake. (Chand.Bh.VI.ii.3) 

( 20 ) We have the example of a piece of shell which is actually 
being perceived (as a *this*)j and yet, since it is misappre¬ 
hended as silver, it is not (properly) perceived. The sole 
obstacle here is misapprehension. (B|*had.Bh.I.iv.7; M.V.30,8; 

138,11) 

Here the words of the revered Cormentator rule out any place 
for the ^production* or * material cause* of false silver. 

( 21 ) In the case of a mirage, the notion of reality that has 
accompanied it is broken as soon as right knowledge prevails. 

In the same way, these bodies experienced in the world come to 
an end like the bodies seen in dream and other states of illu¬ 
sion. (Bh.G.Bh.II.l8) 

*In the case of the mirage and the like — their end is simply 
the breaking off of the notion of reality that had previously 
accompanied them*. This idea does not imply that they acre 
*produced* by Ignorance or * destroyed* by knowledge. The 
revered Cormentator shows that their *maintenanoe * is only 
their being accompanied by the notion of reality through Igno¬ 
rance. 

( 22 ) As a rope becomes a snake through erroneous cognition, 
and then afterwards, when brou^t \inder a li^t, itself reveals 
its own true form as a rope... (Chand.Bh.VIII.xii.3) 

Here it is said that the rope assumes the nature of a snake 
through erroneous cognition only^ not through a transformation 
undergone by a material cause of the nature of Ignorance. 

And so, as knowledge of the shell puts Ignorance of the shell 
to an end, so does knowledge of the Absolute put an end to 
Ignorance of the Absolute. This is the force of the illustra¬ 
tion. 

Pursuing the matter further, the Siddhi cites an opp- 

nent who notices difficulties in the doctrine (of Maq^ana) that 
Ignorance is many, and raises the further objection that 
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Ignorance of the Absolute (read brahmajnanasya, cp, I.S. p.70, 
line 10) may return again and again even after being burnt up, 
just as Ignorance of the shell may do, with the result that 
liberation will be impossible. The Siddhi answers this 

point as follows: 

(23) Even Ignorance of the shell, once burnt up, cannot re¬ 
turn, or otherwise it would not have been burnt up; moreover, 
the conception of the return of something that had been burnt 
up would contradict experience. And (while we admit that there 
must be Ignorance of the shell later if it is to be perceived 
anew on a later occasion) we do not hold that (in such circum- . 
stances) a new element of Ignorance is generated; it is just 
■that the old beginningless Ignorance was not completely burnt 
ip, as the shell was not wholly manifest. For the shell does 
not only exist at the instant of its being known; it also 
exists later. And perception does not perceive its objects in 
the form in which they exist throughout time. And so, since 
the shell (as perceived and re-perceived down time) has to be 
known by a succession of different cognitions, it must have a 
succession of different forms. It cannot, therefore, be com¬ 
pletely known in any one cognition; no one cognition, there¬ 
fore, can eliminate Ignorance of it entirely. (I.S. p.TO) 

{2h) You may object and argue as follows. If Ignorance has 
parts, it must be an effect, like a pot (in which case the 
parts would have to be assembled, so that Ignorance could not 
be beginningless). If it does not have parts, then it must 
either cease or not cease totally. The objection is correct. 
And that is why we said earlier that Ignorance is indetermin¬ 
able either as having parts or as not having them.... There¬ 
fore, as long as a non-conscious entity exists. Ignorance in 
regard to it is never completely brought to an end. (I.S. 

p.70-1) 

There are conceptions here that stand in contradiction with 
the formulae approved by the true expert on Vedanta. For 
instance, two alternatives are mentioned; either the Ignorance 
relating to the shell is itself many; or else, in the case of 
one entity, such as a piece of shell, there are many elements 
of Ignorance concealing many different forms belonging to the 
piece of shell, all of which elements of Ignorance have to be 
brought to an end by a series of different cognitions. It is 
also pointed out that, whether Ignorance is taken as having 
parts or as without them, in either case there are insuperable 
difficulties. So it is argued that Ignorance is indeterminable 
either as having parts or as not having them. But these con¬ 
ceptions stand in contradiction with the formulae of the true 
expert on Vedanta, such as the following: 

(25) For there cannot be alternatives in regard to an existent 
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entity, as there can be in regard to a proposed action. (B.S. 
Bh.I.iv.l5) 

( 26 ) For one cannot make a hypothetical assiimption that woxlld 
contradict experience, {ibid,) 

( 27 ) Nor is the mere fact that a word is used in everyday 
speech with a certain meaning enou^ to establish that we are 
truly familiar with the actual existence of what it denotes. 
(B.S.Bh.II.ii,15) 

( 28 ) For the function of the Veda is only to inform, not to 
alter. (Brhad.Bh.I.iv.lO) 

( 29 ) For, if you are prepared to assume the existence of what 
does not exist, you can prove anything. (B.S.Bh.II.ii.17) 

Such are the formulae of the true expert. The conception in 
the I§ta Siddhi that we are now discussing is based on the 
empty hypotheses of dry logic and stands in contradiction with 
all five of Sri Sankara's formulae, (1) It admits the alter¬ 
native that Ignorance may be one or many. (2) It contradicts 
experience and speaks of 'shell-silver* as 'an effect*, when 
all that has happened is that shell has been mistaken for 
silver. (3) It embarks on the 'proof* of an extra form of 
Ignorance over and above the familiar absence of knowledge, 
doubt and individual erroneous cognition attested in worldly 
experience, basing the proof on the mere fact that we use 
such words as 'Knowledge has come. Ignorance has gone'. 

(4) In order to find significance for knowledge (in terms of 
its own system), it assumes that it has the active role of 
destroying Ignorance. (5) It assumes the existence of a meta¬ 
physical Ignorance that does not exist to stand as cause for 
silver that does not exist! 

( 30 ) If you say that my doctrine has the same faults as that 
of the dualist Sahkhya philosophers, I deny it. For I am a 
Mayavadin, These are faults which only arise and require 
defence when the effect and the cause are both taken as real. 
They require no defence in the context of Maya, for their 
defence is secured by the mere fact of their being Maya! Com¬ 
pare the example of a monk. It is only householders and 
others who have to defend themselves from such charges as that 
of not burning a sacrificial fire; monks are preserved from 
them by the mere fact of being monks.* 

Therefore the matter stands as we have explained it. If 
Ignorance were taken as real, then it could not be brought to 
an end, and this wo\ild be true no matter who held the theory 
or in what form. But in fact it is seen that it is in certain 
cases brought to an end. Therefore the definition of Ignorance 
and of its cessation that I have given must be the correct 
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one. (I.S. p. 93 ) 

Here Vimuktatman refutes the opponent's theory and establishes 
his own view. On this there is nothing further to add. The 
'proof is no more than the assumption of an entity that does 
not exist, on a mere empty logical hypothesis. The existence 
or cessation of a form of Ignorance that has only been assumed 
hypothetically on logical grounds cannot be regarded as any¬ 
thing attested by universal experience. 


225 IGNORANCE OF THE SHELL 
DOES NOT TRULY EXIST 

Ignorance of the shell has its seat in the knower. Yet it is 
not a contradiction to say that the false silver that is an 
effect of Ignorance is perceived in the shell. This claim has 
been made above (H.V.224,14). But this claim is only made on 
the assumption for argument's sake that Ignorance of the shell 
exists. But the final conclusion of the Ii?t^ Slddhl is that 
no such thing as Ignorance of a non-conscious object exists. 

(1) Because absence of knowledge, error and right knowledge 
are all known in immediate experience to have the same seat, 
and because the non-conscious, since it is known as an object, 
cannot have knowledge. Ignorance cannot have its seat in the 
non-conscious. For (ignorance can only have its seat in the 
knower and) it does not make sense to suppose that the same 
entity could be both knower and known. (I.S. p.l93) 

( 2 ) And good and evil, such as liberation and bondage or 

' heaven and hell, are inconceivable in the case of the non- 
conscious. So this is another reason showing that Ignorance 
cannot have its seat in the non-conscious.... If Ignorance 
could have its seat in the non-conscious, it could never come 
to an end, any more than it could if its seat was the unreal. 
For knowledge is ever absent from the non-conscious. (I.S. 

p. 193 ) 

( 3 ) A human being may have direct experience of the fact that 
he has Ignorance, through the feeling *I am ignorant, I do not 
know*. But a non-conscious entity cannot have such feelings, 
because it is by nature not an e^eriencing subject. So the 
presence of Ignorance in the non-conscio\is cannot be guaranteed 
by its own experience. Nor can it be proved by an authorita¬ 
tive means of knowledge, for knowledge of Ignorance is not 
accessible through the authoritative means of knowledge. Igno¬ 
rance, indeed, must always be established before one can pro¬ 
ceed to resort to a means of knowledge (and a means of knowl¬ 
edge, by definition, cannot reveal what is already known). 

(I.S. p.l9*») 
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(U) The mind and other bodily organs cannot be the seat of 
beginningless Ignorance, as they are not eternal. Nor coulcf 
any other differentiated non-conscious entity be the seat of 
beginningless Ignorance, because all differentiated entities 
are composite, and are therefore effects and so non-eternal. 

And an undifferentiated non-conscious entity cannot possibly 
be the seat of Ignorance, as it is not itself a possibility 
(the non-conscious being invariably an effect produced by the 
conscious, and therefore composite and differentiated). And 
we have already explained that the conscious, the Self, cannot 
be differentiated through any cause (cp. M.V.215,1, ad fin, ). 
Therefore, since it is the only beginningless principle, it 
was certainly correct to say that it was the seat of beginning¬ 
less Ignorance. And we have already explained that Ignorance 
must be beginningless, or it would not be Ignorance (M.V. 

221,3), and how there would be the difficulty that, if Igno¬ 
rance were not beginningless, (it would arise at a point in 
time and) those (i.e. all living beings) who were already 
liberated before its rise on account of the absence of Igno¬ 
rance as cause of bondage, might later lose their liberation on 
account of the subsequent rise of Ignorance (so that all liber¬ 
ation would be insecure, I.S. p.7l)«* Therefore the correct 
view is that it is only the Self that is the seat of Ignorance, 
not the non-conscious not-self. (I.S. p.l95) 

*(The argument was: 'If Ignorance were an effect (and conse¬ 
quently had a beginning)^ then before its rise all living 
beings would naturally be liberated; but as (in its capacity 
as effect) it would arise subsequently (and afflict the liber¬ 
ated)^ the liberated would fall into bondage^ so that there 
would be no guarantee of effective liberation anywhere (which 
contradicts the Veda and is absurd)', I.S, p,71. T.N,) 

It is true that one can demonstrate from a mere consideration 
of the facts that both Ignorance and knowledge can only have 
their seat in Consciousness, But the Ignorance expounded in 
the Ispz Siddhi is different from Ignorance as revealed in 
ordinary worldly experience. That is the only reason why 
there could be the suspicion that it might have its seat in 
the non-conscious. In the Pancapddika it is admitted that 
Ignorance can be intimately related with the real being of 
external objects (M.V.lZZ^l)^ so the denial that Ignorance had 
its seat in the non-conscious was not introduced for nothing. 

Thus it is shown that positive Ignorance does not have its 
seat the non-conscious. But the deeper doctrine of the 
Ijjfa Siddhi goes further. It maintains that the non-conscious 
cannot be known through valid means of empirical cognition. So 
there can be no Ignorance of the non-conscious and no Ignorance 
in it either. 
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( 5 ) One might ask how Ignorance, which is non-conscious, 
could have its seat in the Self, which is not non-conscious. 

For on the Advaitin*s view, you mi^t say, the non-conscious 
cannot relate to the conscious; it cannot stand as its essence, 
its attribute, its quality or its modification, any more than 
form and so on can. Well, the last point is true. Ignorance 
cannot be the essence and so on of the Self. Nevertheless, 
Ignorance does have its seat in the Self. You cannot (attempt 
to prove that non-conscious Ignorance does not have its seat 

in the Self and) argue ’Whatever is non-conscio\is is other than 
Ignorance having its seat in the Self, like so and so’ , be¬ 
cause there is no example you can quote to support the state¬ 
ment, since I hold that all the non-conscious is Ignorance with 
its seat in the Self (cp. M.V.225,15 o.d fin.). It was to teach 
this that it was denied that Ignorance could have its seat in 
the non-conscious, while admitting (provisionally) that the 
non-conscious was the object of valid empirical cognition. By 
the same line of reasoning, it follows that the non-conscious 
cannot have Ignorance of the Self, since it is no more possible 
to establish that there is Ignorance in the non-conscious than 
it is to establish that there is Ignoreince of the non-conscious. 
Indeed, Ignorance and the non-conscious are not observed to 
stand in relation, since, even if the non-conscious may be 
regarded, provisionally, as the object of valid empirical cog¬ 
nition, Ignorcuace itself cannot. (I.S. p.l96) 

One may compare Sure^vara's introduction to the third Book of 
the Naiqkarmya Siddhi (M.V.113^1) with this reasoning of the 
I§ta Siddhi. Suresvara argues 'thatj because the not-self is 
superimposed^ there cannot be any relation between Self and 
not-self except through Ignorance. And that Ignorance cannot 
be made out to be Ignorance in the not-self (that isj with the 
not-self as its seatj the conscious principle which it 
afflicts). Nor can it be Ignorance of the not-self (in the 
sense that the latter was the object that it concealed). There 
is the difference in the system of the Naiskarmya Siddhi, 
however, that Ignorance is absence of knowledge (not positive 
Ignorance). 

(6) Well, if Ignorance does not have the non-conscious for its 
object (i.e, for that which it conceals.), let that be so. But 
in that case one could not have the experience ’Formerly I did 
not know the pot, now I know it’. Not so. One could have that 
experience in the same way that one has the experience ’For¬ 
merly I saw two moons, now I no longer see them’. (Jnanottama 
explains; Even thou^ the non-conscious cannot be the object of 
knowledge or the object concealed by Ignorance, one can have 
the experience of knowledge or ignorance of it, because such 
experience is falsely imagined, like the second moon). (I.S. 

p. 196 ) 
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( 7 ) Again, when the pot is unknown, one cannot know (directly) 
that there is ignorance of the pot. But it is also the same 
when the pot is known, for then there is no ignorance of the 
pot either. Perhaps you will claim that, when the pot has heen 
known, the experience *This was not known before* proves igno¬ 
rance of the pot. (Delete *na’ before *sidhyatiti*, cp. I.S. 

p, 196 ,line 21.) But this is not right, for there is no proof 
of the existence of an unknpwn pot. The pot cannot be known 
as unknown through valid cognition, as it is only admitted to 
be unknown before the application of a means of valid cognition. 

Perhaps you will say that there can be ignorance of the pot 
after it has been known. But 5n that case the means of valid 
cognition whereby it was known would have to reveal it as 
unknown and not as known. For one and the same application of 
a valid means of cognition could not reveal the pot in both 
these two contradictory ways, as that would be a plain contra¬ 
diction. 

Perhaps you will claim that, since the non-conscious is 
evidently not known after the valid cognition is over, it must 
be (in some sense) known before the valid cognition. But if 
it had been known before the valid cognition, there would have 
been no need to apply the means of vaJ.id cognition to know it. 
Nor can the non-conscious be known before valid cognition,For, 
by its very nature (as non-conscious), it cannot make itself 
known; and, even supposing for argument that it could be known 
throu^ a vailid means of empirical, cognition, it could not have 
been known before (or there would have been no resort to the 
means of cognition). Therefore, as the non-conscious cannot 
in fact be known through a means of valid empirical cognition, 
it can never be known at all. And if you say that it cannot be 
established as unknown either, we reply that if it cannot be 
established as \inknown it cannot be established as known; for, 
on our view, only that which was previously linknown can be 
known, (l.S. p,196-T) 

( 8 ) A valid means of knowledge reveals black as black only, 
and does not make it white. Similarly a means of knowledge 
fulfils its function of revealing an unknown object, and so is 
not useless; but its function is limited to revealing the 
unknown object as it is, without the slightest addition (for 
example, of the notion of its having been previously unknown). 
And so the fact of the object’s being unknown is not proved by 
a means of cognition. For even when a meeins of cognition has 
been applied, no change is introduced into the object. And so, 
just as there is no proof of the object’s being unknown before 
the application of a means of knowledge, so must one hold that 
it cannot be proved to be unknown after the means of knowledge 
has been applied either. Or otherwise it ought to have been 
possible to show that it was unknown before the application of 
the means of knowledge. For if ’unknownness’ before the means 
of knowledge cannot be proved, ’unknownness’ after it cannot be 
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proved either, ’unknownness* being the same in either case. 

And if unknownness cannot be established either before or 
after the application of a means of cognition, that latter 
would be useless in either case. 

And if this is the case when a valid means of knowledge is 
applied, it is clear that the existence of the non-conscious 
cannot be proved without one. For in these circumstances the 
non-conscious would undergo no distinction either before or 
after the application of a means of cognition, while it cannot 
reveal itself on its own either. (I.S. p.l99) 

( 9 ) But do not you yourself hold that the means^ of knowledge 
introduces no change into its object? Yes, I do. And that is 
why I said that the non-conscious is never revealed to anyone 
through a means of valid cognition; in regard to the non- 
conscious, the means of valid cognition are useless. 

You may object that the means of valid cognition will be 
equally useless in the case of that which is not non-conscious. 
For there will be no difference in that which is not non- 
conscious before and after the application of the means of 
knowledge (since the latter introduces no distinction). And 
the means of knowledge will have no scope in regard to that 
which is not non-conscious, as it is self-revealed in any case. 
But this objection is not right. For the function of the means 
of knowledge is to put an end to Ignorance. (I.S. p.l99) 

Thus there %8 an implicit rejection of the view of the Pahca- 
pddikd expressed in the words * Ignorance.. • (is not the cause 
of tl'ie concealment) of non-conscious things^ but only of their 
appearing as other than what they truly are^ fP.P. p.28/5). 

( 10 ) But since there is no Ignorance of the non-conscious, 
there is no scope for the meeins of knowledge to put an end to 
it. Or suppose for argment’s sake that Ignorance of the non- 
conscioTos was put to an end by a valid means of cognition. 

Even so, the non-conscious is still incapable of self¬ 
revelation by natxire, and a valid means of cognition introduces 
no change into its object. Hence the existence of the non- 
conscious would remain unestablished. 

Perhaps you will argue that, although the means of knowledge 
cannot introduce any other distinction into the non-conscious, 
it can introduce the new distinction of ’knownness’. Other¬ 
wise the existence of the non-conscio\is could never be proved, 
and the application of means of knowledge to it would be \ise- 
less. Even so, on the principle that whatever is the object 
of a means of valid cognition is known, there could be no 
proof of the existence of an unknown non-conscious entity 
through a means of valid cognition. And if some non-conscious 
entity were admitted to be unknown, althou^ the object of a 
valid cognition (i.e. known as xinknown), then it would follow 
that 1 the non-conscious would be unknown and its existence 
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could not be proved. This also shows that Ignorance cannot be 
known throiigh the means of valid cognition, since it is non- 
conscious, as are the means of cognition (considered in them¬ 
selves, in abstraction from the reflection of Consciousness by 
which they appear to be illumined). 

So the conclusion is that our natural notion that a non- 
conscioxis entity can exist, and that, being xinknown to start 
with, it can become known through a means of valid cognition — 
such a notion, and others that' follow from it, are all the 
resxilt of Ignorance. (I.S, p, 199-200) 

(11) Another reason why the Void and the non-conscious should 
not be equated with Ignorance is the uselessness of such, an 
ass\ 2 mption. For instance, there is no need for the Void and 
the non-conscio\is to account for erroneous cognition (bhrama). 
The Void and the non-conscious, indeed, do not make errors, 
since they are not conscious. As we have already explained, 
only that (i.e. Consciousness) which can be the seat of (i.e, 
can be afflicted by) Ignorance (in the sense of absence of 
knowledge) can go on to make errors. Nor can the errors of 
the conscious subject proceed from Ignorance that belonged to 
the Void and the non-conscious. For this would involve unac¬ 
ceptable consequences. If one being could make errors through 
the Ignorance of another, everyone would be making errors all 
time..,. If the error of the conscious subject w'ere due to 
the Ignorance that belonged to the Void or the non-conscious, 
then that error could not be brought to an end by knowledge 
gained by the conscious subject (which would undermine the 
metaphysical teaching of the Veda). And the Void and the non- 
conscious are not themselves capable of knowledge. (I.S. 

p.200-1) 

(12) Perhaps it will be argued that although knowledge of the 
illusory silver is only possible through the Ignorance of the 
conscious subject, nevertheless illusory appearances like 
silver and so on* could not manifest in distant external objects 
like the shell or the face of the sun unless Ignorance were 
present in those objects. If we should claim that objects pro¬ 
ceed from the Ignorance of the beholder, our opponent would 
reply that if that were so, they ou^t to manifest as belonging 
to us, like our erroneous knowledge of them does. They should 
not appear in the substratum of the shell and so on, as the 
Ignorance that produced them would not be located there — 
neither should rope-snake, mirage or bogeyman be seen in their 
various external substrata,.,. 

But we reply that this objection is wrong. For in dream 
these illusions are seen to occur regularly as described in 
reference to shell and so on, without there being any Ignorance 
in the dream-shell and the rest (as it is admitted that in 
dream the only Ignorance is that of the dreamer), (l,S, p,20l) 
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^(The translator has had to omit the word 'susira'j being 
uncertain of the meaning* At M*V* 2Z2^Z fad fin.j there are two 
more references to misperceptions of the sun. There the word 
'su§i^j perhaps related to ^su§ira^j has been left untranslated 
for the same reason. Read susy for supty at 7.P.P. p,526 line 
28j cp, I-5.p. 2Z8iine 20, T,N,) 

The author ^s view is that there is no Ignorance concealing the 
shelly and no Ignorance with its seat in the shell either, 

(13) If you want to know how we can experience silver-errors 
and the like arising from Ignorance of shell and the like, 
listen. The silver-errors, etc., which proceed from Ignorance 
in the Self when it has developed till it assiomes the form of 
the *this* element in the shell, etc., are said (loosely) to 
proceed from the Ignorance seated in the shell. But there can¬ 
not be any Ignorance seated in the shell, etc., as the shell, 
etc., just like the shell-silver, etc., are themselves effects 
of Ignorance (and therefore not the seat of Ignorance (cp. M.V. 
113,l). All Ignorance belongs to the conscious principle alone, 
as in dream. We have the same sort of situation when a pot 
arises from the Self, when the latter has undergone the whole 
gamut of transformations (parinama) beginning with the cosmic 
ether and ending with a particular transformation of clay — 
and is then (loosely) said to * arise from clay* (although, in 
the end, nothing can arise from anything except from the Abso¬ 
lute). For an effect cannot truly be a cause (cp. M.V.222,1), 
and it is the root-cause that is the true cause of* all effects 
down to the last. (I.S. p.20U) 

Here proof is offered^ on the basis of empty logical reasoning^ 
that both the shell and the shell-silver ^proceed from Igno¬ 
rance^, It must not be forgotten that it is only Vimuktdtman ^s 
conception of Ignorance that is considered here, 

(lU) For it is only the Self that can, of its own accord, be 
either knower or known, as it is not anything that has to be 
known; the Void and the non-conscious cannot be either known 
or knower, since, according to the theories in which they are 
taught, they are things that have to be known. What has to be 
known cannot of its own accord be either knower or known. And 
they must be things that have to be known, as otherwise their 
existence could not be proved. For nothing establishes itself 
of its own accord except the self-luminous Self. So it was 
correct when we said that it is the Self alone, and nothing 
else, that manifests, throii^ Ignorance, as the non-conscious, 
and in other ways. (I.S. p.206) 

(15) When we said that the Self was known *of its own accord*, 
the intention was to exclude the notion that it had to be known 
by another, and to affirm its self-luminosity. It was not 
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intended to affirm that one and the same thing could be both 
the subject and the object in a cognition. For that would be 
logically impossible. And in any case it is well known that 
objects of cognition, such as pots, cannot themselves be 
knowers. So the Self does not have to be known as an object 
through the ego-notion or in other ways.... 

Knower and known cannot stand to each other in reverse as 
known and knower, any more than an object that has to be 
illumined by a light can illumine that light. If the non- 
cons cious and the Void were admitted to be both knower and 
known of their own accord, they would be accorded, the status 
of the Self, and of not having to be known, and of not being 
capable of being known (as objects). There would then be no 
cause to make them the seat of Ignorance to ensure that they 
were neither known nor knower, since (not being self-luminous 
like the Self) they would by very nature be neither known nor 
knower. Nor wovild it be meaningful to posit the Ignorance that 
has its seat in the Self as existent in them (as they would be 
unknown by nature); and for this reason they could not be known 
by the means of valid cognition, as there wo\ild be no Ignorance 
to remove. So nothing non-conscious can exist except the Igno¬ 
rance which has its seat in the Self; all the less could a 
Void exist. And so it is the Self that is the support of all 
empirical experience, which occurs in itself alone, through 
Ignorance. Indeed, nothing else apart from it can be shown to 
exist — either to exist truly or through Ignorance. (I.S. 

p.206-7) 

(16) (Objection): How can Ignorance approach the Self, which 
is self-luminous, raised above all change and one without a 
second — any more than darkness can approach the sun? 

(Answer): Ignorance cannot be denied, as it is familiar in 
experience. And it cannot have its seat in the not-self, as 
the not-self cannot exist without it.... 

And so it must be accepted that Ignorance has its seat in 
Consciousness, for it has been shown that it cainnot exist inde¬ 
pendently, that it cannot have its seat in the non-conscious, 
and that it cannot be denied. And we are immediately awaxe of 
Ignorance existing in Consciousness through such experiences 
as *I do not know, I am ignorant* and *I am bewildered*. (I.S. 

p.207-8) 

( 17 ) The relationship of Consciousness with Ignorance is of 
the same nature as Igngrance. It (eventually) ceases to be 
Ignorance and .comes to an end of its own accord. It is not 
(eternal) like Consciousness.... 

Ignorance is not of the nature of Consciousness, nor is it 
anything different, nor is it non-different; neither is it 
real, nor unreal, nor both real and unreal; it is in fact in¬ 
determinable, and this by its own nature, and not in virtue of 
some other Ignorance (which would lead to infinite regress). 
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And the relation of Ignorance to Conscioiisness must be under¬ 
stood as being of the same kind, from the very fact of its 
being a relation of Ignorance-.., And so, since all relations 
are Ignoratnce only, one need not look for any other relation to 
connect it to the Self. (I-S, p,208-9) 

The point briefly is as follows. The clear teaching of ^ri 
Sankara and Suresvara is that Ignorance is either absence of 
knowledge, doubt or erroneous knowledge. It has its seat in 
the knower, and not in the known. And yet the notion that the 
Self is the seat of Ignorance is itself generated by Ignorance, 
and has no other source. The difference is that in the case 
of the I^fa Siddhi there is the insistence that Ignorance is 
something other than the triad of absence of knowledge, doubt 
and erroneous knowledge, an abstruse entity, the subject of 
debate amongst philosophers. This hypothetical entity is 
claimed to be the cause of the world in the same sense that 
Ignorance of the shell is the cause of shell-silver. As the 
subject of Ignorance is a disputed one, we must Just bring 
each theory into the present work in its familiar form. Here 
the attempt in the I^f^ Siddhi to extend the refutation of the 
view that the non-conscious could be either the seat of Igno¬ 
rance or the object concealed by it to include the Void seems 
to us wasted effort, as the exponents of the Void did not 
themselves hold that the latter was the seat of Ignorance or 
the object concealed by it. 

On the classical view of ^ri Sankara and Suresvara every¬ 
thing other than the Self is imagined through Ignorance. This 
includes both the non-conscious objects and the means of valid 
cognition whereby they are known. Nevertheless, even on this 
view, as long as the distinction between Consciousness and the 
non-conscious remains in force (through Ignorance), so long 
Ignorance remains in the realm of the non-conscious, and is 
subject to being brought to an end by the regular means of 
valid cognition and so on, until the final awakening to reality. 
It is not clear why the author of the lq\ei Siddhi did not 
accept this view. And he ought also to have accepted that the 
means of valid cognition, when put to use and manifesting as 
valid cognition Itself, could illumine the non-conscious like 
lamps removing the darkness that enshrouds the shell or rope, 
for this is what agrees with ordinary experience in the world. 
Thus the revered Commentator says: 

(l8) The li gh t of a lamp has the immediate result of dispel¬ 
ling Ignorance, darkness and illusory notions like that of a 
rope-snake. The result of such a light will be the conviction 
that the rope (alone exists and) transcends all false notions 
like that of a snake, which now no longer exist. Similarly, 
the result of metaphysical knowledge is that the Self manifests 
free from all false imagination and transcendent. (Bh.G.Bh, 
XVIII. 67 , intro.; cp. M.V.59,3) 
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( 19 ) The truth is that, in perception of a pot, the means of 
knowledge is applied merely to sever the pot from the Ignorance 
enshrouding it, and its work is done when the unwanted Igno¬ 
rance is removed, just as the purpose of cutting is to sever 
the parts, and cutting is complete when the parts are severed. 
Once the offending Ignorance of the pot has been removed by a 
suitable cognition, there is no later separate cognition of 
the pot and no further result that the existing cognition could 
achieve. (Mand.Bh.T) 

Of the last two extracts, the teaching at extract 18 is that 
just as a pot is enveloped by the self-luminous light of a laiiq> 
or the like, so are other non-conscious objects like the rope 
illumined by the light of the means of valid cognition. For we 
should accept the principle evident from ordinary worldly 
experience that a means of valid cognition makes known what was 
previously unknown. 

The point made at extract 19 was a little different. There 
is nothing else that knowledge of the pot has to do apart from 
putting an end to the darkness obstructing the illumination of 
the pot. And, in the same way, there is nothing else that has 
to be done by metaphysical knowledge of the Self apart from 
putting an end to Ignorance. Ignorance is destroyed by the 
mere rise of knowledge, and then there is no obstruction to 
the illumination of what is to be known. This is the point 
that the passage brings out. Note that in both quotations it 
is admitted implicitly that the object of a means of valid 
cognition is non-conscious. 


226 HOW DO THE MEANS OF VALID 
COGNITION OPERATE? 

The following objection may be raised. If there is no real 
non-conscious object like shell, and no knowledge of it either, 
how can perception and the other means of cognition operate 
with validity? And how can we have the experience of the cor¬ 
rection and cancellation of our illusions? To this objection 
the I^fa Siddhl returns the following answer. 

( 1 ) And so it must be .accepted by all who follow reason that 
it is the Self alone, real from the very highest point of 
view, which stands, \mtil final enlightenment supervenes, as 
the support of all worldly and Vedic dealings, which occtir 
through its magic power of delusion (maya) or*Ignorance, like 
a mass-hypnotist (mayavin) standing as the support of his 
magic panorama of mountains, rivers and seas. It was to 
illustrate this point that mention was earlier made of unreali¬ 
ties such as shell-silver and the like, regarded as proceeding 
inexplicably fVom Ignorance of the shell and the like, where 
the reality of the shell and so on is established in and for 
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worldly experience. So one should not suppose that there is 
any contradiction (if we now say that no external objects 
exist and no Ignorance is located in them, since we were then 
only speaking from the standpoint of worldly experience, but 
are now speaking from the standpoint of the final metaphysical 
truth) — nor should you suppose that we have no example to 
support OUT case, since we have produced an example established 
by worldly experience. (l.S. p.200) 

If you are going to give an exampte based on worldly experi¬ 
ence^ the example must he cited as it is experienced in the 
world. The example should not itself he made the subrject of 
sceptical enquiry. If Ignorance is found present in the con¬ 
sciousness of some individual like Devadatta and concealing 
some non-conscious object like a shelly this must he accepted 
as a fact of experience. And knowledge^ if it arises^ must 
belong to Devadatta too. Again^ if i^e Self is the substratum 
of all eoqperience^ then it must he accepted that the Self is 
what the Ignorance present in Devadatta and others conceals. 

Why is it that this mysterious indeterrninable Ignorance is 
assumed to exist in the Self and nowhere else? We pass over 
this question for the moment^ as it will have to be eoxmiined 
later (at M. V. 232). 

(2) The whole experience of a dreamer, including his means of 
valid cognition and their objects, is of indeterminable reality- 
grade; but it remains uncontradicted until he awakens. And 
there are cases (such as the roaring of a dream-lion) where the 
awakening to reality which destroys the dream-world occurs 
through causes belonging to that world. So it should be under¬ 
stood that there is nothing contradictory if we maintain that 
the same kind of awakening can occur from the waking state, 

(I,S. p,3^, cp, M.V,21T,2) 

(3) Even though, on my theory, all the experiences of waking 
are of the nature of Maya, still, \mtil the final awakening in 
liberation, the laws of experience hold (and the distinction 
between error and its cancellation obtains), (l,S, p.l53) 

(U) Even in the dream-state there can be manifestations of the 
non-conscious, the conscious (e.g, the experiencer himself), 
the mixed and the ’pure* (e.g. space, Jnanottama), appearing to 
be able to fulfil the function fulfilled by the shell in the 
case of the silver-illusion in the waking state. But the 
dream-world, simulating the variegated world of waking with its 
manifestation of colour and form and other features, cannot have 
for its substratiom an object in contact with the sense of sight 
in the manner of the shell standing in contact with the sense of 
sight in the waking state and functioning as the substratum of 
the silver-illusion (since the sense-organs of waking are with¬ 
drawn in the dream-state, and the external objects are created 
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by the dreamer). Also, if the dream-vorld arose from Igno¬ 
rance inherent in the object, cancellation of illusion and so 
on vould be impossible (cp, M,V.225>2). So the dream-world 
does not arise from Ignorance inherent in any object, (I.S, 
p,203) 

(5) I have already said more than once (cp. M.y.225s2;226,U) 
that even if there could be Ignorance with its seat in the not- 
self, still, just as in the case of the scenes beheld in dream 
and so on, the experience of the means, object and result of 
valid cognition is possible only throu^ Ignorance (read atma- 
avidyaya, cp, I.S. p,2l4,line l6) with its seat in the Self. 
(I.S, p.2lU) 

(6) For objects constituting the not-self, like the world 
made up of the elements beginning with the ether, together 
with ignorance of them, knowledge of them and a knower for 
them and so on, are all possible through metaphysical Ignorance 
before enlightenment, as i31ustrated by the case of dream, 

(I.S. p.2l6) 

(T) The texts to do with ritiials and symbolic meditations, 
too, which give information on how to obtain what is imagined 
by those in Ignorance to be desirable and how to avoid what is 
imagined to be undesirable, are authoritative. But, like per¬ 
ception and the other means of valid secular cognition, they 
are only authoritative in the state of Ignorance and before 
enlightenment, just as the means of cognition in the dream- 
state are only valid till waking, (I.S. p.21T) 

References to the example of dream, like the above, are found 
over and over again in the Siddhi. The conception of 

Ignorance in this work is established through analogical 
reasoning on the strength of the example of the shell-silver 
(I.S. p.39). There is also reference to immediate experience 
in the form of 'I am bewildered* and so on. But this last 
point is only used to show that Ignorance (as conceived by 
Vimuktatman) is experienced as related to the Individual's 
private consciousness. It is not considered enough to prove 
also that Ignorance has its seat in the pure Self, one without 
a second. 

There are a number of passages where Vimuktatman explains 
how Ignorance, as he conceives it, can be established through 
logical reasoning. For example, 'For we accept that the uni¬ 
verse is the work of Maya' (M.V.217,1): 'For we maintain that 
the illusory silver and our erroneous cognition of it are of 
the nature of Ignorance, which is indeterminable as real or 
unreal' (M.V.221,1 ad fin,): 'We must therefore assume that the 
material cause of error must be indeterminable as real or un¬ 
real, like its effect, and that the'cause cannot be anything 
other than Ignorance, which must be beginningless' (M.V.221,3): 
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*We do not say that the indeterminablllty of Ignorance Is 
proved because it cannot be known through the means of valid 
cognition either as existent or as non-existent. We say that 
the proof of its indeterminability is the fact that it can be 
abolished merely through knowledge* (I.S. p.63). And the fact 
that Ignorance so conceived has the Self for its seat and the 
Self for the object it conceals is established merely by empty 
logical reasoning, through showing dialectically that non- 
conscious objects like the shell and so on cannot be the seat 
of Ignorance or the object which it conceals. 

If the objection is raised 'How, then, can one explain how 
in some cases there is experience of knowledge through the 
means of valid empirical cognition and in other cases not?', 
the objection is answered by Vimuktatman on the logical plane, 
simply by appealing to the example of dream. No attempt is 
made to establish Ignorance by resort to the universal experi¬ 
ence of mankind. Nor is any appeal made to experience to show 
that waking, like dream, is confined to the state of Ignorance. 
In the system of the revered Commentator, the explanation of 
Ignorance, and of the experience to which it gives rise, and 
of the cancellation to which it is subject, runs quite differ¬ 
ently, as may be seen from the following. 

(8) But in what sense do we mean that perception and the other 
means of knowledge, together with Vedic tradition, belong to 
those in the realm of Ignorance? What we say here is this. 
Without self-identification with the body and senses expressed 
in feelings of *1* and *mine* there can be no empirical knower 
€Lnd so the processes of empirical knowledge cainnot begin. 
(B.S.Bh.I.i.l, intro.: cp. M.V.9T»1, note;l 60 ,ll, note) 

Here it is maintained that there can be no relation of the 
Self with the body and organs^ which are objects^ except 
through superimposition^ so that all experience of means of 
valid cognition and of objects of valid cognition presupposes 
Ignorance. And this is proved by universal experience. 

(9) And there are times, such as those of dreamless sleep and 
meditative trance (samadhi) and so on, when all evils like the 
sense of being an individual capable of action and experience 
cease. Here there is a break in the flow of erroneous cogni¬ 
tions identifying the Self with the body and the other factors 
of the psycho-physical organism. So this erroneous notion 
that we are individuals undergoing transmigratory experience is 
(not part of our own true nature but) caused by erroneous 
cognition, and from the standpoint of the highest truth trans¬ 
migratory experience is not a fact. Th\is it is shown that it 
is brought to an end once and for all through true metaphysical 
knowledge. (Bh•G.Bh.XVIII.67> intro.) 

Here it is taught that it is the universal experience of 
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drecmleaa aleep and kindred atatea that ahowa that the identi¬ 
fication of the Self with the body and the reat ia due to 
Ignorance in the form of error (bhranti)* The view that the 
experience of the waking atate^ which portraya the Self aa 
identical with the body and organa^ ia mere error ia confirmed 
by the experience of dreamleaa aleep^ meditative trance and ao 
on (where it ia found throii^ experience not to exiat). 

(10) Of course, it is also true that the individual soul is 
never anything hut united with the Absolute, as it can never 
lose its own nature. But in waking and dream it appears to 
acquire a foreign nature on account of its contact with appar¬ 
ent conditioning adjuncts, and it is relative to this appear¬ 
ance that it is said to 'attain* its true nature in dreamless 
sleep, because the apparent foreign nature is then lost. (B.S. 
Bh.III.ii.7, cp. M.V.Ui,3;2U6,13) 

The Veda teachea that there ia 'attainment of Being' in dream- 
leaa aleep* but thia 'attainment of Being' ia not intended to 
be limited to the atate of dreamleaa aleep only^ for the text 
aaya that it ia an attainment of one 'a own true nature in the 
words 'He diasolvea in hia own Self'^ and one'a own true nature 
ia always naturally present* Where in waking and dream we 
experience ourselves as limited individual souls^ that ia a 
mere appearance^ caused by the auperimpoaition of apparent 
conditioning adjuncts* For even there the reality ia attested 
in all experience in the form of the witness-consciousnessj 
different from the whole complex of our bodies and organs* 

That is what is here taught* 

(11) All empirical experiences that occur before one has 
realized that one's Self is the Absolute are taken as real, 
like the experiences of a dream before awakening. (B.S.Bh. 
Il.i.lU; M.V.U8,T;1U6,6). 

As long as the notion of reality in regard to the ideas thrown 
up in Ignorance as superimpositiona is not broken^ so long will 
the experience of means of cognition like perception and their 
objects seem to be true. That ia the point being made* And 
there is also the exarrple of a dream* Here^ the dream- 
experience is exposed as error and cancelled on awakening. For 
one has the conviction (in later leaking experience) that it 
was false. And in the same way^ when the notion of one's iden¬ 
tity with the bodyj mind and organs has been exposed as error 
and cancelled^ there ia the conviction that perception and the 
other yneans of knowledge and their deliverances were both un¬ 
real and untrue. This is what Sri Sankara wished to say* With 
himj it is not just a matter^ as it was with Vimuktdtmanj of 
arguing, on the basis of logic and with the help of the example 
of dream^ that the eocperience yielded by the empirical means of 
knowledge 'must logically be' false: (it is a matter of 
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imnediate certitude and ocnviotion) * 

( 12 ) For the purpose of the texts in expounding the three 
states of waking, dream and dreamless sleep is not to declare 
that the Absolute is subject to these states or to transmigra- 
tory experience in any form, but to show, on the contrary, 
that it is entirely bereft of these states and that it is not 
subject to transmigratory experience in any form. (B.S.Bh. 
I.iii.U2: M.V.4U,5;201,T, note; cp. M.V.201,8) 

( 13 ) Since dream-experience and waking experience are mutually 
exclusive they (are transient and so not real, and) do not 
affect the Self; and because in dreamless sleep the world- 
appearance is lost and one unites with the Self, the real, it 
follows that one is the Self, the real, free from the world- 
appearance. (B.S.Bh.II.i.6: M.V.UU,2) 

Here the fact that the Self is not affected by the defects 
eoi::perienced in the three states of wakingj dream and dreamless 
sleep^ and the fact that it transcends the phenomenal universe^ 
is expounded through logic based on experience. It is not 
thatj as in the I§p 2 Siddhi^ the indetemrinability of the uni¬ 
verse is first established hypothetically by abstract logical 
argument^ and that an indeterminable Ignorance is then set up 
hypothetically as cause of the universe — all by mere empty 
logic lost in theorizing^ 

(14) And it is the same in worldly experience. Shell mani¬ 
fests fadsely as silver. The one moon (in the case of double¬ 
vision) appears to be accompanied by a second moon. (B.S.Bh. 
I.i.l, intro., M.V,138,10) 

Here the fact that wrong appearances can be corrected and can¬ 
celled through knowledge is established on the basis of common 
worldly experience* It is not that^ as in the Ispx Siddhij the 
example from worldly experience is itself made into a topic for 
argument^ starting with a consideration of how the shell-silver 
could have come into existence* 


227 THE TERMINATION OF IGNORANCE 

The true experts on Vedanta have taught that Ignorance of the 
Absolute is brought to an end by knowledge of the Absolute, 
using the illustration of Ignorance of the shell being brought 
to an end by knowledge of the shell. And this cessation is not 
an act attended by the factors of action; it is simply the can¬ 
cellation (through right knowledge) of wrong notions which had 
attributed to some object of knowledge characteristics that it 
did not in fact possess. This example is cited to bring home 
the teaching on the cessation of Ignorance, which is based on 
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upanlshadic texts like 'not gross, not subtle' and 'neither 
this nor that'. 

This being so, it is strange that in the I^fa Siddhi the 
author should drop ^rl Sankara's procedure of concentrating 
solely on the common element between the example and the thing 
that it is used to illustrate, and should use empty hypotheti¬ 
cal reasoning to make both the example and the thing illustra¬ 
ted a subject for theoretical dispute. He takes shell-silver, 
the example, as an effect of indeterminable Ignorance, He 
then undertakes a long drawn out criticism of other theories 
of error, based on hypothetical theorizing. This quite unnec¬ 
essarily drags the topic of the cessation of Igpiorance into 
the realm of complicated dialectics. The following will give 
a rough indication of the way this is done. 

(l) Here the word 'knowledge* has to be interpreted according 
to the context either as the light of Consciousness (bodha), 
which is 'the not non-conscious*, or else as the reflection of 
that light in a mental idea bearing on a real object. For the 
word 'knowledge* is found used with both these meanings; the 
first is the primary meaning, the second is figurative usage. 

In the present context, mental ideas are called knowledge 
because, when knowledge of the shell arises, it dispels Igno¬ 
rance. The Ignorance here in question is that (individual 
parcel of it) which gives rise to the illusory silver and the 
like, for that, in the present context, is what has to be dis¬ 
pelled, When there is a mental idea that reflects the Abso¬ 
lute, that also is called knowledge. And Ignorance of the 
Absolute is (understood in a cosmic sense and) called 'the 
power of Ignorance* (avidya-sakti); it is itself non-conscious 
by nature, and is the material cause of all the non-conscious. 
It is true that such knowledge of the Absolute, (being a 
reflection), has the form of Ignorance, But because its object 
is real, and because it reflects only the Absolute, it is 
accepted as knowledge, and as that which puts an end to Igno¬ 
rance of the Absolute. We have already explained (M.V.221,6) 
how the validity of knowledge depends, not on its intrinsic 
reality qua cognition, but on the reality of its object. (I.S. 

p. 69 ) 

The contention that knowledge of the Absolute can assume the 
(preliminary) form of a mental idea in which Consciousness is 
reflected^ like knowledge of the shelly is correct (so far as 
it goes). For it is established through universal worldly 
experience that knowledge with real entities for its object 
comes through the application of the means of valid cognition. 
But it is entering the area of fruitless controversy to say 
that^ because^ in the example cited^ Ignorance is the cause of 
errors like shell-silver^ it follows that there must be a non- 
conscious power of Ignorance standing as the non-conscious 
material cause of the thing to be illustrated (the world- 
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iXlusion). For a power of Ignorccnoe, so conceived^ is not 
the seme as the cornnon ignorance that everyone experiencesy 
and there is no proof of its existencey either in worldly 
experience or in the Vedic textsy while the time experts in 
Vedanta have explained metaphysical Ignorance differently. 

The I§ta Siddhi proceeds as follows: 

( 2 ) As a fire arising (through friction) from a baimhoo burns 
Mg the bamboo and the whole bed of bamboos from which the 
bamboo arose, and then finally extinguishes itself too, so 
knowledge of the Absolute, thou^ starting from Ignorance (in 
the form of a mentad. idea), burns up Ignorance and then finally 
extinguishes itself, as it is a part of Ignorance, Or one 
might e 3 (press it by saying that the Absolute, of the nature of 
the li^t of Consciousness, burns up its own Ignorance when it 
is attained by a mental idea in which it is itself the sole 
reflection. And when all other effects of Ignorance, along 
with that mental idea, have been burnt up, the Absolute alone 
remains. A king, by taking one thief and killing him, effec¬ 
tively kills all the other thieves whom he cannot catch, and 
attains security. Fire coxild not on its own b\arn a wick, but 
it can do so when it is burning oil or clarified butter intro¬ 
duced into the wick. In the same way, the Absolute, which 
could not burn up Ignorance alone, as it is not inflammable, 
is able to burn it up when it acquires association with a cer¬ 
tain mental idea. (I.S. p.69-TO) 

The teaching given here in the Siddhi is as follows. 

Ignorance is a power, itself non-conscious by nature and the 
material cause of all the non-conscious. Starting from here, 
it is maintained that knowledge puts an end to this power. And 
then finally it is held that, as a fire arising from a bamboo 
burns the bamboo that was its cause and then extinguishes it¬ 
self, so knowledge of the Absolute burns up Ignorance (its 
source) and then extinguishes itself (reading samyatve, nomi¬ 
native neuter dual). It is clear that, in this mode of expla¬ 
nation of enlightenment, knowledge is made into a factor of 
action. This contradicts experience, and also contradicts the 
method of teaching by false attribution followed by later 
retraction approved by the true experts in Vedanta, For the 
latter do not accept that the world or its. cause. Ignorance, 
are existent entities that have to be brought to an end 
through knowledge. All they admit is the correction and con¬ 
sequent cancellation of mere erroneous imagination. And can¬ 
cellation of an error is not the bringing to an end of a real 
thing, that the example of a fire arising from a bamboo could 
be relevant. Cancellation of an error is merely the realiza¬ 
tion, through negation of that error, that it is really nothing 
other than the substratum on which it was superimposed. For 
what has been superimposed is unreal. Thus one who knew the 
true tradition has said: 
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(3) If the world of pl\irality really existed, it would no 
doubt really come to an end. But this duality is a mere illu¬ 
sion, Non-duality is the final truth. Had anything actually 
been imagined, that imagination could be brought to an end. 

This doctrine (that things are imagined) is for the sake of 
teaching (those in Ignorance). When the truth is known, there 
is no duality, (G,K. 1.17,18) 

SankaTXL^s Cormentary: (One might wonder how non-duality 
could be the truth when the world is stiOJL continuing and when 
enlightenment can only arise through the cessation of the 
world....) The objection would apply if the world really 
existed. But the world of plurality no more exists than a 
snake imagined in a rope. A snake imagined in a rope through 
an erroneous idea is not something that actually exists and is 
then later brougjat to an end by discriminatory knowledge. (G.K. 
Bh.1,17, cp, M.V.U7,3) 

If we say that the universe of ^plurality is imagined^ we are 
saying that it is only set wp through superimposition, f/e are 
not saying that it has for its material cause Ignorance of 
indeterminable reality-grade. And in the same way the mention^ 
in the illustratvoe example offered^ of a snake imagined through 
an erroneous notion^ (shows the snake as a fantasy and not as 
a thing^ and thereby) precludes the possibility that an 
^indeterminable Ignorance^ could be the material cause of the 
world. 

(4) Just as this world-appearance is an illusion like a rope- 
snake, so is this imaginary distinction between a pupil and his 
Teacher and so on. It is simply accepted as a means for teach¬ 
ing before the rise of enli^tenment. So it is for purposes of 
instruction (and not as a statement of metaphysical truth) that 
we have this teaching that there is a pupil and a Teacher and 

a subject taught. But when the object of the teaching is 
attained, when the supreme principle is known, duality does not 
exist. (G.K.Bh.I.l8, M.V,27,5) 

(5) As soon as the notion of consciousness directed inwards 
and consciousness directed outwards ceases, the distinction^ 
between knower, knowledge and known also comes to an end. Sri 
Gau(Japada will later say, *When the truth is known, duality no 
longer exists* (M,V,27,5)* Subject-object knowledge cannot 
remain an instant after the cessation of duality. For to sup¬ 
pose that it could would entail a new suppression of duality 
and so lead to infinite regress, which would mean that duality 
never could cease. So it stands proved that, at the very 
moment of the valid negating cognition, all evils like 'con¬ 
sciousness directed inwards* and so on superimposed on the Self 
come to an end, (Ma^^.Bh.T, M.V.100,2, note) 
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All the points here made support the method of false attribu¬ 
tion followed by later retraction. The notion that conscious¬ 
ness can be directed inwards or outwards is said to be super¬ 
imposed. It ceasds at the very moment of realizing the truth 
of its negation. Because the ideas of Teacher, pupil and 
enlightenment and so on are mere imaginations, they cease 
Immediately with the rise of metaphysical knowledge. Empirical 
knowledge, since it also falls on the side of duality, ceases 
the moment that consciousness directed inwards and the rest do. 
So those who resort to such examples as that of the fire coming 
from the bamboo and destroying both itself and other things are 
evidently copying Ma^^ana and others who belong to a different 
school. Ma]}4^^ gives the example, 'A medical potion first 
causes the digestion of other liquids and then digests itself 
(B.Sid. p.l3, cp. M.V.100,1). 

(6) (Thus Ignorance on its own is not subject to being burnt 
up: but the Absolute as associated with a particular modifica¬ 
tion of the mind bums it.) In other cases, too, (i.e. in the 
ordinary cases of ill\ision in the course of worldly experience 
which are used to illustrate metaphysical illusion) it is only 
knowledge associated with the mind that burns up Ignorance and 
its effects. In such cases, the mind and its modification (in 
the cancelling cognition) are taken as real and hence are not 
subject to being biornt up; and the Absolute does not in fact 
bum them up. It is like the case of fire associated with 
wind. Fire burns up grass and so on, but does not burn up the 
wind, since that is not inflammable. What burns up Ignorance, 
therefore, is either the mind lit by knowledge or knowledge 
kindled by the mind. And thus we have well shown that it is 
the fire of knowledge that burns up Ignorance and its effects. 
(I.S. p.70) 

If there is a burning up or destruction of the Ignorance of the 
shell and other items used to Illustrate metaphysical Ignorance, 
it cannot be effected by Consciousness alone or indeed by Con¬ 
sciousness associated with the mind either. For there is no 
possibility of change (and therefore of any actdon such as that 
of destroying) in Consciousness. It is cancellation of error 
alone that, by revealing the true nature of the substratum (the 
shell), exposes the falsity of the apparent silver. Differ¬ 
ences in the nature of the object revealed do not occasion any 
difference in the nature of the knowledge by which they are 
revealed. Knowledge reveals the shell as read and the silver 
as false, and also reveals its own vehicle, the cognition, as 
true. It. does not ever cause the destruction of anything or 
cause the cessation of anything in any way. Right knowledge 
takes the form 'In confusion, I made the mistake that there 
was silver; but there was no silver there'. All that knowledge 
has to do is to remove the confusion: it does not have to put 
an end to an entity called Ignorance as well. At one time the 
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idea may arise, as a modification of the mind, 'One is aware 
of silver'. The reflection of pure Consciousness in that men¬ 
tal idea is alone responsible for its manifestation. At 
another time there may come the idea, 'Similarly, one is now 
aware of the shell as shell'. One should ask what is respon¬ 
sible for the manifestation of that. In fact, in both cases 
the one Consciousness stands as immediate awareness, indiffer¬ 
ent as to what it Illumines. As has been said: 

( 7 ) Mental modifications give way each to another, and are 
said to be correct, doubtful or erroneous. The Consciousness 
accompanying all of them is one, and differentiation accrues 
from the mental modifications only. (U.S.(verse) XVIII.12l) 

Here again, there was no reference to the idea of the bringing 
to a halt of Ignorance, and no suggestion that the mind and 
Consciousness were alternative candidates for performing the 
task. 


228 WHAT IS THE CESSATION OF 
INDETERMINABLE IGNORANCE? 

At one point Vlmuktatman attributes to an opponent the argu¬ 
ment: 'If you say "The cessation of an erroneous cognition is 
itself the cessation of Ignorance, as error consists in Igno¬ 
rance", we ask "What is that cessation of Ignorance?" The fact 
is that there is no such thing as the cessation of Ignorance, 
because such a theory cannot be rescued from the faults that 
attach to it, whether Ignorance be taken as real, unreal, both 
real and unreal, or indeterminable as either real or unreal, 
and it could not meaningfully be accepted as "negligible" 
(tuccha)'. The opponent continues in this vein at some length 
and concludes, 'And so, as the cessation of the indeterminable 
is impossible, and as the cessation of Ignorance is a known 
fact, Ignorance cannot be indeterminable'. To this objection 
Vlmuktatman replies as follows: 

( 1 ) One must accept that the cessation of Ignorance is of 
another kind, other than the four kinds called real, unreal, 
both real and unreal, and neither real nor unreal; you have- 
yo^urself already refuted these kinds in admitting that Igno¬ 
rance was indeterminable. For these four kinds of cessation 
ending with ’indeterminable as real or unreal* apply only to 
the cessation of things which themselves have a determinable 
reality-grade. Indeed, properly speaking, a cessation of 
indeterminable reality-grade would belong only to the real 
(= the eternal, Jnanottama) such as the Self or the ether. 

(Such a cessation could not be real, because it would be of 
things eternal by definition; but, if it occurred at all and 
was perceived, it could not be totally unreal. Jnanottama.) 
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And so the appropriate reality-grade for the cessation of that 
which is itself indeterminable must be other than indetermin¬ 
able. As the saying has it, *One must offer the food that is 
appropriate for the sprite for whom it is intended*. (I.S. 

p.85-6) 

( 2 ) To this the opponent replies: *The non-existence of Igno¬ 
rance corresponds in kind to its existence. If its existence 
is false, why shoiild it not end through a false cessation?* 
(I.S. VIII.2, P. 36 I 4 ) 

When the opponent sets up an alternative and asks, 'Do you 
hold that the cessation of Ignorance is real or false?*, 
Vimuktatman replies as follows: 

( 3 ) I ask in turn of you: *Do you mean to ask whether I mean 
that cessation of Ignorance is both real and false? Are you 
suggesting that, in so far as I say **real", that would imply 
(that Ignorance had been real and so) that duality was real; 
while in so far as I say "false". Ignorance would remain in 
play? * 

I reply that if the * reality* of the cessation of Ignorance 
means its existence over and above the Self and Ignorance, then 
I do not accept it. Even when Ignorance is in play, there is 
no reality over €Lnd above the Self, far less when Ignorance 
itself has ceased. But if the * reality* of the cessation of 
Ignorance means that, not being an illusory notion like, say, 
the cessation of the Self, the cessation of Ignorance is not 
itself subject to cancellation — then in that sense I accept 
that the cessation of Ignorance is *real*. In what sense, 
then, do I say that the cessation of Ignorance is false? Not 
in the sense that it is illusory (maya-maya). But what is 
subject to destruction is not a reality. And I accept that 
the impotence of destruction to give rise to any new reality 
implies' its falsity. So my thesis is not open to the charge 
brou^t by the opponent. (I.S. p.36U-5) 

Here it is clear that we have an answer to the objection 
that took the cessation of Ignorance as something over and 
above Ignorance. Here is another answer of the same kind. 

(1*) Therefore, just as the indeterminable, though not immedi¬ 
ately evident as such, has to be accepted eventually by the 
one ignorant of the Self as the only reasonable hypothesis, so 
the special nature of its cessation (later called the fifth 
kind (grade) of existence) has to be accepted eventually as 
the only reasonable hypothesis, even though it is not immedi¬ 
ately evident as such. (I.S. p.86) 

The truth is that one must accept that Ignorance and the ces¬ 
sation of Ignorance are in fact immediately evident. It is 
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true that all exponents of the doctrine of metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance would agree with the author of the Is'f^ Siddhi when he 
saysj 'Ignorance and the cessation of Ignorance have to be 
accepted on the basis of experience. No one would expect to 
find a valid cognition for the cessation of something whose 
essence and nature is not known through valid cognition to 
begin with' (I.S. p.86). But there would be bound to be dis¬ 
agreement on the question whether Ignorance was what the 
author supposed it to be. 

To the challenge 'Tell us how Ignorance is burnt up and what 
the proof of your view is', Vlmuktatman replies as follows: 

(5) The destruction of Ignorance is (nothing more than) a 
reality when known,or knowledge of a reality. (I.S. p,369) 

( 6 ) The Self is by nature immediately self-evident. Its 
'being unknown* is its appearance of being concealed by begin¬ 
ningless, non-conscious, indeterminable Ignorance. Its 'being 
known* is its becoming immediately evident through the upani- 
shadic texts as the Spirit known throu^ the Upanishads, en¬ 
dowed with uniqueness and other attributes. And that is, 
precisely, the cessation of Ignorance. 

And because Ignorance is beginningless, it has no cause. As 
it has no cause, it cannot re-appear once it has been destroyed, 
since there is nothing which could cause it to do so. For what 
did not previously exist does not arise without a cause. And 
Ignorance is not subject to birth. What is subject to birth 
cannot be Ignorance, as Ignorance is the cause of all that is 
subject to birth, and without it nothing can be bom. And so, 
once Ignorance has been brought to an end, neither it nor any¬ 
thing else can be born again. 

The fact that Ignorance is not an effect also shows that its 
cessation does not imply that anything else is brou^t into 
being (as the cessation of an effect like the lump-form might 
imply the production of a pot). Nor is Ignorance a cause after 
its destruction, for its effects are then found to be in the 
same (destroyed) condition as itself. We have parallel teach¬ 
ing in the ceise of the great dissolution at the end of the 
world-period and so on.,,. The termination of Ignorance"i there¬ 
fore, is the immediate experience of one's true Self as the 
Absolute, proceeding from knowledge of the Self arising through 
the upanishadic texts. This experience is nothing other than 
the Self. But because it does not occur before the rise of 
metaphysical knowledge, one cannot charge our theory with such 
defects as implying eternal absence of Ignorance, (l.S, p,371-2) 

( 7 ) In ordinary worldly experience, knowledge of the real con¬ 
stitutes destruction of ignorance of the real and of all that 
ignorance of the real implies. Will not the same hold true in 
the ease of the metaphysical teaching of the Veda? Yes, let it 
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be so. We have spoken of knowledge and cessation of Ignorance 
as synonyms. Thus, since the result of the cessation of Igno¬ 
rance will be the Self alone, the pure principle of Conscious¬ 
ness, that alone will remain over as real, so that there is no 
fear of the reality of any second thing. The Self alone, 
thoxigh raised above all change, can figure as the ’result’ in 
relation to a means and object of valid cognition, since it is 
the pure principle of Consciousness (which is said technically 
to be the ’result’ (phala) or ’resultant-cognition’ after the 
application of a means of knowledge, in this case the hearing 
of the upanishadic texts after adequate previous discipline). 
Though it is eternal and changeless, it stands as the cessation 
of Ignorance through its (figuratively attributed) role of 
’resultant-cognition’ (phala). And as it is only said to 
assume the role of ’resultant-cognition’ on the rise of valid 
knowledge, our theory does not have the defect of implying the 
eternal non-existence of Ignorance. (I.S. p.373) 

Here Ignorance is conceived throughout as cancelled by knowl¬ 
edge, never by anything material. After examining the passage, 
one could say that without fear of contradiction. But if only 
Ignorance had been accepted as beginningless superimposition 
there would not have been any need to use hypothetical reason¬ 
ing to establish its nature; nor would there have been any need 
for such reasoning if it luid been accepted that its cancellation 
was just knowledge of the Self (and not a hypothetical 'cessa¬ 
tion of Ignorance* in addition). For the revered Commentator 
expresses himself on this point as follows: 

(8) If you ask, ’To whom does this Ignorance belong?’ we 
reply, ’To you who ask this question’. If you then ask, ’But 
does not the Veda say that I am the Lord?’, we reply, ’If you 
are awaike to this (you will see that) there is no Ignorance 
for anybody’. And this answers that other objection raised by 
some, which runs, ’Well, if the Self is supposed to be associ¬ 
ated with Ignorance standing over against it as a second thing, 
then non-duality would be impossible’. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.3) 

And so this whole distinction of knowledge and Ignorance, and 
the further distinction of knowledge and Ignorance into that 
which cancels and that which is cancelled respectively, is for 
the sake of bringing home the fact that the Self is one only, 
undifferentiated and without a second. But the final bed-rock 
truth is that the word of the true expert 'When the truth is 
known, there is no duality* (G.K. 1.18) is enough to put a stop 
to all the fever of debate. 
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229 IGNORANCE OF THE ABSOLUTE 
TERMINATED BY STAGES 

According to the I§ta Siddhi, the whole of the Ignorance con¬ 
cealing the shell cannot be terminated by one sole cognition 
(M.V.224,23). One may then raise the objection, ’This must 
also be the case with metaphysical Ignorance of the Absolute. 
How then can the self-luminous Absolute be shown to be made 
known through a means of knowledge?' To demonstrate that it 
can, Vimuktatman begins by showing that the Absolute is what 
is concealed by Ignorance. 

(l) Though Consciousness is in fact self-evident and self- 
luminous, some (e.g. the Materialists) say that it does not 
exist and is not manifest. And they say this sincerely and in 
no spirit of cynicism. But the truth is that consciousness 
does exist and is manifest. The Absolute also is self- 
luminous and existent; and yet for the metaphysically ignorant 
it does not exist and is not manifest. In this area, there¬ 
fore, a means of valid cognition (the upanishadic texts) is 
significant and useful. Thus the Upainishads are significant 
and useful if they proclaim the existence and self-luminosity 
of Consciousness, It is true that any claim that pure Con¬ 
sciousness does not exist and is not manifest is based on a 
mere error. But error is always itself based on Ignorance, so 
that those who make this error are not aware that they are in 
error. And so for them instruction from the Upanishads on 
this topic could be meaningful.... 

Therefore, although the Self is self-luminous, it requires 
to be illumined by a means of cognition. And since the non¬ 
manifestation of the Self is only Ignorance, the 'illumination* 
performed by the means of cognition is simply the removal of 
Ignorance. It is like the 'construction* of the ether of 
space in -a well realized merely by digging away the solid 
earth. (I.S. p.71-2) 

Here the author obstinately insists that we have to accept the 
existence of another kind of Ignorance^ other than individual 
superimpositions and the like^ which already prevent one from 
realizing one's true nature as the Absolute. He then tries to 
prove by rational argument that a metaphysical Ignorance of 
this kind can conceal the self-luminous principle. Next he 
introduces the example of the space in a well to circumvent the 
difficulty that^ on his own theory^ the Absolute (being self- 
luminous) cannot be known through a means of valid cognition 
(arguing that the function of the cognition is to remove 
obstructions to the manifesi^tion of the Self in its pure 
form). But the example is not parallel with what it is inten¬ 
ded to illustrate. In the case of the well^ there is a clearly 
perceived obstruction in the form of the earth and stones 
which have to be removed. But the Absolute is the Self of all^ 
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and that which illumines all. One cannot (from the strictly 
metaphysical standpoint) establish that it'is obstructed by 
anything. 

( 2 ) Thus even on this view it is possible to retain the prin¬ 
ciple that the essential fiinction of a valid means of cognition 
is to shed light. For its power to bring Ignorance to an end 
is demonstrated to show that it sheds light. All the more 
securely is this demonstrated if ’shedding light’ is itself 
interpreted as putting an end to Ignorance. And the ancient 
commentator said, ’The validity of the Veda stems from its 
power to negate’ (quoted by Sankara at G.K.Bh.II.52, M.V.29,2). 
(I.S. p.T2) 

It is true that, from the standpoint of worldly experience, the 
principle 'The function of a valid means of cognition is to 
shed light' holds for possible objects of cognition. But the 
Absolute is self-luminous, and the very Self of the one enjoy¬ 
ing such cognition. Here the means of cognition have no scope. 
The Veda denies the distinction between knower, knowledge and 
known, dismissing it as error. As the revered Commentator says 
in his Commentary on the Bjjfhadara^yaka Upanishad: 

( 3 ) But is it not a contradiction to say that the Self is 
unknowable and yet known?... We reply that there is nothing 
wrong here, as it is only intended to say that it is not sub¬ 
ject to determination by means of knowledge other than the Veda 
traditionally interpreted.... The Veda actually conveys the 
final metaphysical knowledge by negating all activity of a cog- 
nizer through a means of knowledge.... In this context, it 
does not accept the ordinary use of a sentence, consisting in 
the statement of a proposition.... For the Self is the Self of 
him who is expounding it. An expositor can only expound when 
he has a subject to expound and he can only have a subject to 
expound if he himself is different from that subject. (Byhad. 
Bh.IV.iv.20) 

What is said here Implies that the means of valid cognition in 
the case of the Absolute has the function of negation. But the 
'removal' that results is not comparable with the removal of 
material objects like earth and stones. It is only the cancel¬ 
lation of an idea that had been based on Ignorance. The finally 
accepted view in Vedanta is that, since duality has been super¬ 
imposed through Ignorance like a rope-snake, all that is needed 
is the cancellation of this error; it is not that anything real 
has to be physically removed. Thus we read in the Commentary 
on the Karikis of Gautjapada; 

(U) But how can the Veda put an end to the notion of dueility 
if the Absolute in its true nature remains beyond the scope of 
its activity? We reply that there is nothing wrong here, (since 
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its fxinction is to negate duality). For duality is super¬ 
imposed on the Self through Ignorance, just as the snake is 
on the rope.... So we must conclude that it is only on account 
of the impediment arising from particular notions superimposed 
on the Self, such as that of being happy, that one is not 
established in one’s true nature; and that to be established 
in one’s true nature would be final beatitude. Hence the 
function of the Veda is to remove all particular notions about 
the Self, such as the notion that it is characterized by happi¬ 
ness, through implanting the idea that the Self does not have 
such characteristics as happiness. This is effected through 
the negative texts such as ’neither this nor that’ and ’not 
gross, etc.’. Even the notion that one is not happy does not 
accompany all one's various individual ideas; for example, it 
does not accompany the idea ’I am happy’; but the presence of 
the Self in its true nature is constant. (G.K.Bh.II.32) 

We would have been happy to assent to the doctrine of the ter¬ 
mination of Ignorance if it had treated Ignorance as superim¬ 
position only. For a superimposition may be dispelled simply 
by imparting the information that it is an erroneous cognition. 
If the cessation of Ignorance were taken as the cessation of a 
thing with which one was actually faced, it could not be 
knowledge that effected it. And on the view that liberation 
results from the removal of a thing with which one is actually 
faced, such liberation would be transient. It is true that 
there was an appeal to the maxim 'The validity of the Veda 
stems from the fact that its function is to negate', but that 
maxim is concerned with the cancellation of superimposition, 
as that is how it is explained by the revered Commentator. We 
now adduce some well known texts supporting the series of 
points we have made above. 

( 5 ) In this context there can be prohibition of superimposi¬ 
tion on the Self in the same (loose) sense that there can be 
superimposition on it. It is in the same sense as that in 
which ignorant people superimpose impurities onto the pure 
ether of the sky, and are advised to abstain from so doing. If 
the prohibited superimposition had been a reality, liberation 
would certainly be transient. So this must be the prohibition 
of something which is not a reality, like the prohibition found 
against constructing am altar in the sky. (U.S.(verse) XVIII. 
22-3) 

( 6 ) For knowledge is never found either to remove or to intro¬ 
duce a real attribute; its function is always seen to be to put 
an end to wrong ideas (avidya). (B^fhad.Bh.I.iv.lO) 

( 7 ) And thus it follows that the purpose of the Vedic texts 
when they predicate ’non-happiness’ and other negative attri¬ 
butes of the Self is merely to terminate such ideas as ’I am 
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happy’ and so on. And there is the maxim of one who knew the 
true tradition for communicating the texts, ’The validity of 
the Veda stems from the fact that its function is to negate’. 
(G,K.Bh.II.32, cp, M.V,29,2) 

The purpose of the negative texts of the Veda is simply to 
deny the presence in the Absolute of what is negated; they are 
not intended to characterize the Self^ or to relieve it of any 
characteristics it actually possesses. This is clear from the 
appeal to the maxim saying that the validity of the Veda 
stemmed from the fact that its function was to negate. The 
teaching of that maxim is that the purpose of the Veda is to 
negate superimposition. This maxim comes from Draviddcarya^ 
the author of a commentary (bhdsya) on the Chdndogya^ or so we 
presume from Anandagiri 's gloss on Sri Sankara 's Commentary on 
that work ('^[ikd to Chdnd,Bh,I,i.lj A,S.S, ed, p,l). In the 
Isp2 Siddhi it is attributed to 'the author of the Vdkya' 
(Brahmanandin^ according to Jndnottama: T,B,), We must leave 
to philologists the final decision on which version of his 
identity is correct, 

(8) There is therefore nothing to show that one who has imme¬ 
diate experience of the fact that his true Self is the Abso¬ 
lute, infinite as described, can be affected by any remnant of 
Ignorance which would have caused rebirth and so on. He cannot 
face f\irther transmigration. But our doctrine is that,before 
this immediate experience that one’s true Self is the Absolute, 
there can be a gradual termination of Ignorance of the self- 
luminous Absolute, one’s true Self, achieved by stages. That 
is why we find here and there in the Vedic texts accounts of 
the Self which begin with a bare statement of its existence and 
end by identifying it with the non-dual Absolute, beyond 
hunger and thirst and other defects (Byhad.III.v.l). And then 
they add arginnentation designed to put an end to the common- 
sense notion that the metaphysical truth stated in the Upani- 
shads is impossible, and to eradicate the false views erected 
in its place. In this way the statement ’That thou art’ is 
repeated nine times to eradicate different errors (Chand.VI. 
viii.T ff.). And when it says ’Then he came to know that he 
was that reality of which his father had spoken’ (Chand.VI. 
xvi.3), the text shows that hearing, pondering and sustained 
meditation are the methods for that vision of the Self which 
will put an end to all Ignorance. And a discipline was laid 
down, beginning with inner and outer control and culminating 
in abandonment of all action. At an earlier stage, perfor¬ 
mance of ritual sacrifice and so on was also ordained, ulti¬ 
mately to prepare for metaphysical vision through purification 
of the mind. If direct experience of the fact that one’s true 
Self is the Absolute had been possible without this discipline, 
merely through hearing the metaphysical texts once, the texts 
prescribing it would have been useless. (I.S. p.73-4) 
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We shall divide this up into different points, and examine 
them to see which points are tenable and which not, quoting 
authorities In support of our argument as we go along. 

To begin with, we can agree with the statement that after 
direct experience that one's true Self is the Absolute there 
can no longer be any remnant of the Ignorance we had before. 
Metaphysical knowledge would not be metaphysical knowledge 
unless It eradicated metaphysical Ignorance entirely. And thus 
It Is said in the Commentary on the B^hadarai^yaka: 

(9) Ignorance of the Absolute disappears the moment that 
direct knowledge of it arises..,. Moreover, he who has knowl¬ 
edge of something cannot have incorrect conceptions about it, 
for lack of any possible content for incorrect conceptions, 
Uyhad.Bh.I.iv.lO, cp. M.V,30,9) 

Vlmuktatman also said that there can be termination of meta¬ 
physical Ignorance by stages before direct experience of the 
Absolute. If by Ignorance, in this context, he meant anything 
over and above superimposition, we have already said what has 
to be said on this matter; there cannot be termination of 
Ignorance so conceived. If, however. Ignorance is identified 
with superimposition, then we have to accept a pair of alter¬ 
natives; there can be termination by stages of Ignorance so 
conceived for some, but not for others. For the revered 
Commertator has said: 

(10) It is true that the Self which is being communicated has 
no parts. But many parts are erroneously attributed to it, 
such as body, mind, senses, intellect and sensation of objects. 
Here, one act of attention can dispose of one erroneously at¬ 
tributed part, another can dispose of another. In this sense, 
communication of the Absolute may be by stages. But all this 
is only the preliminary form of apprehension of the Self, 
(B.S.Bh.IV.i.2, M.V,55,7) 

(11) Meanwhile, those gifted persons who are not afflicted 
by any absence of knowledge, doubt or erroneous knowledge to 
obstruct their comprehension of the meaning of the words of 
the metaphysical texts of the Upanishads can have direct 
knowledge of the meaning of the sentences after hearing them 
only once. For them, repetition would be useless. (B.S.Bh. 

IV.i,2, M.V,207,9) 

VlmuktStman also said, 'The Veda gives accounts of the Self 
which begin with a bare statement of its existence and end by 
Identifying it with the non-dual Absolute, beyond hunger and 
thirst and other defects. And then it adds argumentation 
designed to put an end to the common-sense notion that the 
metaphysical truth stated in the Upanishads is impossible, and 
to eradicate false views erected in its place*. 
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Here one may concede that, on occasion, the true nature of 
the Self Is expounded after its bare existence has been 
affirmed first. For example, in such texts as ’Some say that 
it exists, others say that it does not* (Ka^ha 1.1.20), the 
topic refers to something that is not immediately known here 
in this life, namely the fate of the soul after the death of 
the body. Here there is room for the doubt whether or not the 
soul continues to exist, and an occasion for dispelling it. 

But in texts which affirm '(The Self) must be apprehended sim¬ 
ply as "It is"' (Kafha II.iii.13) the reward in view is a 
matter of immediate experience here in this very life. Here 
there is no doubt as to the existence of the Self, so no 
reasoning is given to remove such a doubt, and that is a sig¬ 
nificant point of difference. And,after teaching that the 
Self is beyond hunger and thirst and other defects, there can 
be no doubt about its existence either, so that it is clear 
that there will be no reasoning on the topic. 

(12) And yet, although the Self is bereft of all particular 
characteristics, we can affirm that it exists, as we know 

it as the ground of the world. An object cam only dissolve 
into something existent. For the world, as effect, may be 
conceived as accompanied by a hierarchy of ever more subtle 
causes, pointing in the end to the notion of some ultimate 
existent principle. When an existent object vanishes, the 
idea of it vanishes too, but the notion ’existent* does not 
vanish. It is our mental ideas ’existent* and’non-existent’ 
that are the criterion in determining the question of whether 
a thing exists or does not exist. 

If the world had no ultimate ground, it would be taken as 
an effect that was not accompanied by any existent cause, and 
hence as itself non-existent. But this is not the case: it is 
perceived as existent, like a pot accompainied by clay. There¬ 
fore it follows that we have to perceive the Self as ground of 
the world in the form ’It is*. (Katha Bh.II.iii.l2) 

This is the cormentax*y on the "portion of the text of the Katha 
which rvnSy ^How can He be apprehended except by one who says 
^^He is^^?' (Katha II.Hi. 12). 

(13) Having thus disposed of the devilish nihilistic position, 
the Upanishad goes on to say that the Self has to be known as 
’it is’, through its adjuncts, beginning with Hiranyagarbha, 
which are real through the reality of their material cause. 

But when there is knowledge of the Self without effects or 
modifications, as taught in the text ’A modification is a name, 
a mere suggestion of speech’ ((niand.VI.i.6), and the effects 
have no existence apart from the cause, then we have the true 
form of the Self which has to be perceived. It has no exter¬ 
nal adjuncts, no empirical marks, and is not the object of any 
notion such as ’existent’ or ’non-existent*. (Katha Bh. 
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II,iii,13) 

This is a commentary on the portion of the text which wns, 

'It is only the true nature of that which has been apprehended 
simply as "It is" that manifests clearly'. Here^ existence is 
immediately evident * The Veda does not give any dialectical 
argumentation to demonstrate that it is not impossible. On the 
contrary^ it first teaches existence as an adjunct (upddhi) of 
the Self, Afterwards^ it negates even that^ in order to commu¬ 
nicate its true nature as free from all adjuncts. That is what 
the revered Commentator here teaches, 

(lU) ’0 Yajnavalkya, which is the Self within all, beyond hun¬ 
ger, thirst, grief, delusion, old age and death?* (Yajnavalkya 
replied), *The knowers of the Absolute, verily, having known 
this Self, rise above the desire for sons, rise above the desire 
for wealth and live on alms*. (Byhad.III.v.l). 

Here^ after teaching that the Self is beyond hunger and so on^ 
the text does not give any reasoning on such themes as rebut¬ 
ting the notion that it is impossible that the upanishadic 
teaching about non-duality could be true. For its purpose is 
to communicate the fact that the Absolute is immediately evi¬ 
dent and present within all. After thatj in order to indicate 
that there is nothing further to be done^ it teaches rising 
above the three desires. 

The point made by Vimuktatman about 'That thou art* being 
repeated nine times, each time disposing of a different error, 
was correct. For additional doubts are raised under the for¬ 
mula 'Teach me more, revered Sir' (Chand.VI.viii.7) and the 
further point that Svetaketu said 'Then he understood it from 
him' (Chand.VI.xvi.3) when all Ignorance was at an end — that 
also was correct, but only if understood to mean that Svetaketu 
had knowledge of the supreme reality through the removal of 
his various doubts that arose after new points of teaching. For 
^rl Sankara's Commentary at that point agrees. 

( 15 ) And so, instructed through his father by the words *That 
thou art* and through various arguments and examples, he came 
to have concrete knowledge of that principle of which his 
father had spoken in the form * Verily, that Being am I*. 
(Chand.Bh.VI.xvi.S) 

Here the reason for giving arguments and examples was only to 
remove the vaioious doubts that had arisen. When all doubts 
have been removed^ the knowledge 'I am the real^ the Absolute' 
arises automatically. That is the implication, 

( 16 ) Now, in the matter of the Self, which is here under con¬ 
sideration, what is the advantageous end-product in regard to 
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the Self resxilting from the authoritative teaching of the sixth 
Book of the Chandogya Up€uiishad (now drawing to a close)? We 
have already e^cplained that the advantageous end-product is the 
final, cessation of the notion that in one’s true Self one is an 
individual capable of action and experience. (Chand.Bh.VI.xvi.3) 

It is clearly being said that the advantageous end-product of 
the revealed teaching of the Upanishads is the cessation of 
the erroneous notion that one is an individual capable of 
action and e3:perience. It does not say^ ^There is total can¬ 
cellation of Ignorance through the revealed teaching when all 
the various aspects of Ignorance have been removed one by one 
through answers to the questions raised^ 

While it is true that the Veda teaches that the means to 
vision are hearing, pondering and sustained meditation, never¬ 
theless these have to be approached in the manner explained 
(M.V.53 and 54). The Veda does not at all intend to teach that 
one aspect of Ignorance is removed by hearing, another by 
pondering and a third by sustained meditation. 

(it) You may object that it has been said that the upanishadic 
teachings about the Absolute are not effective and useful like 
the information imparted about the true nature of the rope, 
because the one who has received the Vedic teaching about the 
Absolute continues to behold the transmigratory world as before. 
To this we reply as follows. No one can demonstrate that the 
one who has known that his true Self is the Absolute^is subject 
to transmigratory life as before. For that would'be in contra¬ 
diction with his conviction that his true Self was the Absolute, 
derived from that authoritative means of knowledige cailed the 
Veda. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U, cp. M.V,204,5, note) ,/ 

> • ■ / 

(l8) We do not accept the claim made above that, because pon¬ 
dering €Lnd sustained meditation are mentioned after hear¬ 
ing, the Absolute is taxight as a mere subordinate element in 
an injunction, and that the communication of its true nature 
is consequently not the culmination of Vedic teaching. For the 
pondering and sustained meditation are only prescribed for the 
sake of direct realization of the Absolute. The Absolute would 
only have been a subordinate element in an* injunction if in¬ 
junctions were found about action to which the Absolute had to 
be subjected after it had been directly realized. (But this is 
not the case.) (B.S.Bh.I.i.4) 

Both these passages from Sri Sankara*s Brahma Sutra Commentary 
say that hearing and the other disciplines are for the purpose 
of attaining direct realization of the Absolute. If direct 
realization results from mere hearing, there is no^ need for 
pondering and sustained meditation. But nowhere le %t ever 
said that one aspect of Ignorance is removed by hearing. 
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another by ponderingj and so on. 

A further point was made in the Siddhi that there could 

not be direct experience of the Absolute through mere hearing 
without other practical disciplines in addition, on the 
ground that this is a goal which cannot be realized without 
resort to practical disciplines. On this we would make the 
following observation. The existence of an injunction to 
undergo discipline for knowledge does not mean that everyone 
always has to undergo all the disciplines in their totality. 

For ^rl Sankara says in his Commentary on the B^hadara^yaka 
Upanlshad: 

( 19 ) It is seen in the world that the factors that go to 
produce an effect may be disposed in different ways, that they 
may operate in different combinations, and that they may be 
either superior or inferior in their kind.... It is the same 
when we consider the means for knowledge of one’s identity 
with the Self of all. Sometimes actions performed in previous 
lives may be the means, as in the case of Prajapati (Byhad. 
I.iv.2), Sometimes austerity (tapas) is the means.,,. Some¬ 
times faith and other qualities are spoken of both in the Veda 
and the Smyti as indispensible for attaining knowledge of the 
Absolute, as is shown by such texts as ’He who has a Teacher 
can know’ (Chand,VI.xiv.2), ’He who has faith attains knowl¬ 
edge’ (Bh.G.IV. 39 ), ’Know that through prostration,.,’ (Bh.G, 
IV. 3 U), ’From a Teacher, verily.,.’ (Chand,IV.ix.3) and ’The 
Self is to be seen, to be heard about.,,’ (Byhad.II,iv.5) • 
(Brhad.Bh,I.iv.2) 

Nor is there any rule to show that all the means prescribed 
for knowledge have cessation of Ignorance as their direct 
result. For the passage continues: 

( 20 ) For faith and the rest (prostration and so on) are for 
removing the obstructing factors such as demerit arising 

from sins. And hearing, pondering and sustained meditation on 
the upanishadic texts refer to that which is immediately and 
directly known. When demerit and other obstructions have been 
destroyed, the Self and the mind are found to be by nature 
instruments of knowledge of what truly exists. (Bq;*had.Bh. 
I.iv.2) 

Thus spiritual disciplines can bring different rewards. Some¬ 
times their reward is the removal of impurities resulting from 
past sins, sometimes it is to incline the heart towards intro¬ 
version, sometimes it is to produce one-pointedness in the 
mind, sometimes it is for direct abolition of superimpositions 
of the not-self onto the Self. Hence it was not at all correct 
to argue that Ignorance must have different aspects which have 
to be nullified successively, or otherwise one could not 
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explain why different spiritual disciplines were prescribed. 

Nor is it logically correct to speak of Ignorance as having 
parts, when it is (said to be) . indeterminable as either having 
parts or not having them (M.V.218,6). So it is a faulty argu¬ 
ment to say that because the non-consclous object, the shell 
or whatever it may be, has many forms and cannot be wholly 
revealed by any individual cognition, therefore no single cog¬ 
nition can fully terminate ignorance of it (cp.M.V. p.690). 

The I^fa Siddhl offers the alternative theory that Ignorance 
is many, but this also is to be dismissed. It will be enough 
to make metaphysical knowledge significant if it be assumed 
that absence of knowledge, doubt and wrong knowledge, which 
present the Self under this form and that, are all that have to 
be terminated; one does not need to look for any other special 
form of metaphysical Ignorance to make the metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge taught in the Upanlshads significant. This stricture 
which we have brought against the I^fa Slddhi may thus be re¬ 
garded as well grounded. 


230 KNOWLEDGE OF THE ABSOLUTE 
CAUSES IBSMEDIATE INTUITION 
THROUGH REMOVING IGNORANCE 
OF THE ABSOLUTE 

The doctrine of the I^fa Siddhl is that for total cessation of 
Ignorance one requires not merely hearing and the other dis¬ 
ciplines but actual vision of the Absolute, and that the latter 
arises from the great metaphysical texts of the Upanlshads. 

(1) Even when the Self has been known through hearing, ponder¬ 
ing €uad siistained meditation, the appearauice of differentiation 
does not come to an end, any more than the vision of the moon 
as double comes to an end when it is known, through indirect 
meems like inference, that the moon is not double. One still 
needs, therefore, to bring Ignorance to an end through direct 
vision. (I.S. p.T^) 

(2) One does not come to know that the notion of the moon as 
double is cm error without direct apprehension of the fact 
that the moon is one. There may be a reliable authority who 
tells us ’There are not two moons* or ’This direction is not 
east ’. But our earlier explanations have shown that the idea 
that the moon is double is indeterminable but not non-existent. 
The same pattern holds good in the case of an upanishadic text 
like ’There is no plurality here’ (Ka^ha Il.i.ll). Therefore 
one must accept that, beca\ase the error of seeing two moons is 
an error of direct perception, it can only be brought to an 
end throu^ immediate knowledge (perception of the moon ^ 
one). In the same way, the notion that one’s true Self is 
other than the Absolute is an error of immediate misperception. 
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Only direct knowledge derived from the Veda will put it to an 
end. (I.S. p,122) 

(3) And a thing that is not immediately evident will not be¬ 
come immediately evident through indirect cognitions, even if 
they are repeated again and again. For the objects of 
inference and other indirect forms of knowledge are not found 
to become immediately evident, (l.S. p.7^) 

(U) If direct apprehension based on the Veda does not get rid 
of Ignorance, nothing else will. For the Veda is the only com¬ 
petent source of knowledge in the field of metaphysics, so that 
apparent knowledge derived from any other source would be error 
or imagination, but not knowledge. Not even our opponent 
accepts that sense-perception is a means to knowledge in the 
metaphysical sphere. If metaphysical knowledge comes from the 
Veda, it comes from the actual words and from no other source. 
If direct metaphysical knowledge is in fact the (emergence of 
the) Self in its true nature (eind it is so), then, if it dis¬ 
pels metaphysical Ignorance at all, it will do so eternally. 

So it is Vedic knowledge alone that dispels Ignorance, And if 
it did not do so it would be vain. (I.S. p,33^) 

Here the view of Mandocna and others that irmediate knowledge 
of the Absolute comes through repeated affirmation (cp. M.V, 

107notej with references there given) is rejected. It is 
taught that irmediate knowledge comes from the actual words of 
the Veda. 

(5) Here even verbal knowledge communicates something directly 
evident, for it bears on the Self that is directly evident, as 
is the case with human speech that teaches the self-luminosity 
of the Self, (I.S. p.l22) 

(6) For I do not hold that knowledge of the false silver and 
the like constitutes genuine knowledge, or it would have been 
true. We have already explained that the knowledge of false 
silver is just as much a piece of the play of Ignorance as the 
false silver itself is (cp. M.V.221,1). Both are set up by 
Ignorance; and it is said that only the knowledge of that of 
which they are the Ignorance will bring that Ignorance to an 
end. That is the only form of knowledge that is called a can¬ 
celling cognition — not one that brings other ignorance to an 
end (i.e, not one that brings to an end ignorance of a pre¬ 
viously unknown object like a pot — in short absence of 
knowledge — while not bringing to an end the special play of 
Ignorance that forms illusory objects and our cognitions of 
them). 

One who eats the produce of the earth in the form of food 
is called a food-eater, but not one who eats the actual earth 
as well. In the same way, knowledge is said to form a 
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cancelling-cognition when it brings Ignorance as associated 
with a particular false manifestation to an end; but knowledge 
is not called a ceincelling-cognition when it merely brings to 
an end ignorance as absence of knowledge (e.g* when bringing 
knowledge of a previously unknown pot). It is only after 
Ignorance associated with a special illusory manifestation has 
been brought to an end by a cancelling-cognition that we have 
the reflective consciousness of the correction of an error, in 
such a form as ’this is not silver*; otherwise (i.e. without 
the illusory manifestation and cancelling-cognition) there 
would be (no consciousness of the cancellation of an error but) 
only knowledge of the absence of silver. There is no con¬ 
sciousness of the correction of an error without the special 
grounds for it. (I.S. p.9^) 

( 7 ) Knowledge can only bring Ignorance to an end; it cannot 
bring any physical reality to an end, even an atom; for that is 
what we find in experience. To hold otherwise would be to fall 
into absurdities (such as implying that knowledge could shatter 
a pot).... Illumining an object and cancelling an error are 
not the same thing (even though they both terminate a phase of 
Ignorance). For we evidently do not find that all cognitions 
cancel their own results*. But knowledge (though it does not 
invariably cancel an error) does by its very rise (and without 
activity on its part) end our ignorance (of previously unknown 
things). That is what is found in experience, and it is per¬ 
fectly logical (and may be illustrated by the power of li^t 

to dispel its opposite, darkness’). (I.S. p.9^) 

(8) Therefore, although the Self is self-lxmiinous, it requires 
to be illumined by a means of cognition. And since the non¬ 
manifestation of the Self is only Ignorance, the ’.illumination* 
performed by the means of cognition is simply the removal of 
Ignorance.... And so, althou^ the means of knowledge (the 
Vedic text) makes the Self known (when it was formerly not 
known) it does not convert it into an object of knowledge, as 
if it were something non-conscious. (I.S. p.T2, cp. M.V.229,1, 
ad fin. ) 

( 9 ) The case here should be seen to be the same as that with 
the vision of the double moon. In that instance, a person who 
had discovered throu^ inference and other indirect means that 
the moon is one knows that the vision of the moon as two is 
erroneous, even though it is yielded to him by perception — 
and he knows this even before he comes to have direct percep¬ 
tion of the moon as one. Nor is there any question of his 
perception of the moon as two being contradicted (at the level 
of perception). In the same way we have shown that the world 
is known to be illusory (even before direct realization of the 
Self) through such texts as ’There is no plurality here* 
(Brhad.IV.iv.i 9 ), ’Indra by his magic powers... * (Byhad. 
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IV.v.19) and *He goes from death to death..,* (Byhad.IV.iv.l9), 
as well as by logical argiments to show that it has a beginning 
and an end and so on, which all imply that it is of indetermin¬ 
able reality-grade. On our view it is explicable that error 
should be terminable throu^ knowledge, as positive error is 
born of Ignorance. (I.S. p.l22) 

Here there are four major points to consider. 

(i) The Siddhi says that the material cause of Mahat 

(the Cosmic Intellect) and the rest of the world is known by 
such names as Maya, Avidya... AkSsa and others (H.V.224,10). 
From this we conclude that metaphysical Ignorance (avidyS) is 
the material cause of the world. And since erroneous cogni¬ 
tion, doubt and the Impressions they leave are its effects, 
there is no reciprocal material causality between them and it. 

It is, however, also argued that because Ignorance invari¬ 
ably accompanies erroneous cognition, doubt and their impres¬ 
sions, while erroneous cognitions and doubts come and go, 
this is a further reason for regarding Ignorance as their 
material cause (M.V.221,3;222,1). That is what Ignorance is 
said to be even on the view that it is (not a non-conscious 
power but) a (perverted) form of knowledge. 

One may allow for argument's sake that there is Ignorance 
concealing the shell (M.V. 224,2;224,12-3). But even on this 
admission it is taught that the material cause of the shell- 
silver is Ignorance with its seat in the Self (M.V.224,14)« 
However, in a deeper sense no Ignorance concealing the real 
exists whatever, since its existence cannot be established by 
valid means of cognition. In his concluding summary, there¬ 
fore, Vimuktatman says that all Ignorance is non-conscious and 
has its seat in the Self (M.V.225,5). Thus the whole world, 
manifest and unmanifest, knowledge and known, is said to be 
the play of Ignorance. In the system of the revered Commen¬ 
tator, too, the universe is an effect of Ignorance. But for 
him Ignorance is erroneous cognition in the form of beginning¬ 
less superj.mposltion, whereas in the I^t^ Siddhi it is a non- 
conscious power (M.V.227,1). 

(li) The claim is made (M.V.230,2) that the error of sup¬ 
posing that there is^a pluralistic universe and the error of 
supposing that one is an Individual person are cases of imme¬ 
diate erroneous cognition; they can therefore only be termi¬ 
nated by metaphysical knowledge that is itself immediate and 
direct. It is further said that before the rise of such 
immediate knowledge one can know that the world is illusory 
(maya-maya) and of indeterminable reality-grade through Vedic 
texts such as 'There is no plurality here' and arguments such 
as those showing that it has a beginning and an end (M.V. 
223,7, ad fin .). 

In this connection, the author fails to ask whether direct 
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and Immediate knowledge might arise from the Vedlc texts or 
from reasoning. The text 'There Is no plurality here' (Ka^ha 
II.1.11) teaches that through a mind purified and disciplined 
by the Teacher and the tradition one can have the knowledge 
'All this Is the Absolute, which Is my true Self. Nothing 
else exists'. (For It says: 'By the mind alone Is this to be 
obtained', Kafha II.1.11.) In the same way, the other part of 
the text (Ka^ha II.1.10) which says 'He goes from death to 
death who sees the appearance of plurality here' says that It 
Is through Ignorance that a metaphysically ignorant person 
sees the appearance of plurality. But It does not say 'This 
(Ignorance or duality) is of Indeterminable reality-grade'. 

Similarly, there is a difference In the reasoning on the 
topic of the reality-status of the world between the classical 
Advalta teachers and the Ii^fa Siddhi. The older reasoning was: 
'What does not exist either before or after its manifestation 
does not exist during the period of its manifestation either' 
(G.K. II.6), and this was used as a ground to show the parity 
of waking and dream. But the same argument is used in the 
Iijfa Siddhi to establish a different point, namely the inde- 
termlnablllty of the world as an effect of Ignorance, its 
material cause (M.V.221,3, ad in'Ct*). 

(ill) There.is another doctrine found in the I^fa Siddhi. 
The various aspects of Ignorance are said to be negated suc¬ 
cessively one by one through successive applications to hear¬ 
ing, pondering and sustained meditation (M.V.229,8), but this 
does not amount to the total destruction of Ignorance. This 
is achieved through 'vision' or direct and immediate knowledge 
of the Self (M.V.230,1). It is only direct knowledge arising 
from the revealed Vedic texts that negates erroneous cogni¬ 
tion, which is itself immediate and direct (M.V.230,2). The 
termination of Ignorance is effected by knowledge through its 
mere rise (M.V.230,6). 

But why does not the author of the Isjt^ Siddhi accept the 
view of the revered Commentator expressed in commenting on 
Brahma Sutra IV.i.2 (M.V.55,4) that it is possible in the case 
of some people to have direct vision of the tact that one's 
true Self is the Absolute merely through hearing a metaphysi¬ 
cal text from the Upanishads once? Why does he not accept 
what iSri Sankara said about vision of the Absolute in various 
places where the example of a person coming to know that he 
was the tenth comes up for discussion? For instance it was 
said, 'The villager we are considering, who was counting the 
numbers of the party, failed, through his own ignorance, to 
"attain to himself" (i.e. failed to include himself in the 
number). But when he was afterwards reminded by someone "You 
are the tenth", he "attained to himself" through his own 
knowledge. In the same way, one who fails, through metaphysi¬ 
cal Ignorance, to attain to his own true nature as the Abso¬ 
lute may very well attain to it later, when instructed by the 
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Yedlc texts, through enlightenment in the form of direct intu¬ 
ition that he is the Absolute, the Self of all' (Taitt.Bh.II.1, 
cp. M.V.59,14;206,^), No clear answer is found in the I^fa 
Siddhi to the question whether, in this example, it is the con¬ 
cealment of the tenth person, or whether it is some indeter¬ 
minable wrong apprehension like that of the double moon that 
has to be terminated through vision. Another question that 
remains unanswered in the I^fa Siddhi is, 'Why cannot the 
knowledge arising merely from hearing the text "That thou art" 
terminate Ignorance and yield immediate experience, just as 
hearing the sentence "You are the tenth" does?' 

(iv) We have the statement, 'Knowledge can only bring 
Ignorance to an end; it cannot bring any physical reality to 
an end, even an atom' (M.V.230,6). In this context, the author 
spurns regard for that form of Ignorance which is attested in 
worldly experience as being subject to termination by knowl¬ 
edge, and which consists in ordinary absence of knowledge, 
doubt and erroneous cognition, and attempts to prove by hypo¬ 
thetical reasoning the existence of a different form of Igno¬ 
rance, a 'positive' Ignorance, on the ground that it is that 
which is subject to termination through knowledge. In the 
system of the I:?t^ Siddhi, the fact of Ignorance being termi¬ 
nated through knowledge is Illustrated by examples tqken from 
worldly experience, but they are used to show how metaphysical 
Ignorance of the Absolute is subject to termination through 
knowledge.* 

*(The author has shown above that it is dubious metaphysics 
to take examples from ordinary worldly experience to illustrate 
the nature of that which is the ground of all worldly experi¬ 
ence. See M.V.218j6j note. T.N.) 


231 A MODICUM OF IGNORANCE ACCOMPANIES 
EVEN THE ONE WHO HAS ATTAINED 
DIRECT AND IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE 

In the system of the I^^a Siddhi, it is accepted that even the 
enlightened person is accompanied by a modicum of Ignorance 
until the fall of his body at death, even though no Ignorance 
survives that would cause rebirth. 

(1) We affirm the existence of a modicum of Ignorance (avidya- 
le^a) after enlightenment. For it is admitted that the bo^ 
even of an enlightened person persists for a time. And the 
persistence of a baby depends on hunger and thirst, which in 
turn depend on perception of difference, which in turn is 
rooted in Ignorance. (I.S, p.?^) 

(2) Enli^tenment is received from an enlightened Teacher 
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(acarya). And an enli^tened Teacher is both enlightened and 
alive. Perhaps you will object eind say that, if a Teacher 
remains alive, he cannot have had direct experience of the 
final, reality. But that would not be correct. For the Lord 
taught in his Gita ‘Those enlightened ones who have directly 
perceived recility will teach you knowledge’ (Bh.G.IV.SU), 
emphasizing that metaphysical knowledge is the means to gain 
the true end of man,provided it is taught by one who himself 
had direct experience of reality. If you claim that as soon 
as anyone has direct experience of reality his body falls dead 
forthwith, then that would mean that there could be no en¬ 
lightened Teacher and so no receiving of enlightenment and so 
no liberation. (I.S. p.75) 

(3) No action can bring results to its performer that con¬ 
flict with the unfoldment of the portion of merit and demerit 
from other lives that initiated his present life. Even actions 
of very powerful merit, such as the Horse Sacrifice, have to 
await the exhaustion through experience of the portion of merit 
and demerit that initiated the current life before they can 
bring their rewards. The (highly meritorious) actions that 
can give rise to enlightenment can only bring their reward when 
a body for experience has been initiated through a portion of 
the merit and demerit of previous lives, and it can only do so 
in accordance with that portion of merit and demerit. When 
these conditions are satisfie'd, there is no contradiction 
between enlightenment and the experience of the merit and 
demerit that initiated the current life.... Therefore, as we 
have to admit that the body of the enlightened person persists 
for some time after enli^tenment, we have to admit that there 
must be the faint suggestion of a remnant of Ignorance (avidya- 
i^e§a) keeping that body alive and restricted to that. (I.S. 
p.75-6) 

Although these texts are placed 'in the mouth of an opponent 
expounding a prov'is'ional view^ we conclude that the exponent 
of the f'inally accepted view agrees with them^ as he expresses 
that agreement by saying 'This conception is excellent' (I,S. 
p.77). 

(U) Perhaps you will claim that the persistence of the body 
and so on (senses, mind, etc.) of the enlightened person can 
occur throu^ an impression alone, without being accompanied 
by Ignorance, as the fear and trembling and running away 
caxised by the snetke-error may also be caused by haunting im¬ 
pressions arising from that error that persist even arter the 
rope has been known. But this is not correct. For there can¬ 
not be an impression of Ignorance without Ignorance, since 
both the impression and the mind in which it lies have Igno¬ 
rance for their material cause. And the example does not agree 
with what it is supposed to illustrate; for the fear and 
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trembling have the mind and body of the observer for their 
material cause, not Ignorance of the rope. The snake-error 
admittedly has Ignorance of the rope for its material cause; 
but as that Ignorance no longer exists, the snake-error no 
longer exists either,.•, 

Or we might concede for^the sake of argument that in 
worldly experience there mi^t be a (repeated) snake-error as 
well as trembling due to an impression (even after knowledge 
of the rope). For in worldly experience there would be an 
impression and a mind to contain it. Nevertheless, in the 
case of the enlightened person there is no scope for an impres¬ 
sion or a mind containing one, so in his case nothing can hap¬ 
pen throxigh an impression. So we have to accept that the 
appearance of a body, etc., (sense-organs and mind) in the 
case of the enlightened person is due to a modicum of Igno¬ 
rance. We have already explained (M.V.229,8) how there can be 
a partial burning up of Ignorance of the Self. (I.S. p,T6) 

The doctrine that, in the case of the enlightened person^ the 
body and ego-sense and so on persist on account of an impres¬ 
sion of Ignorance^ like the trembling and so on that may per¬ 
sist after knowledge of the rope^ is expounded in the Panca- 
pddika (M.V,lS1^2jl53j6)j the Brahma Siddhi (B.Sid. p.lZ4^ cp. 
M.V.101^2 and the Bhamatl (M.V.204j4), Here in the Iqpz 
Siddhi it is clear that the attempt to prove the persistence 
of a modicum of Ignorance (avidyd-le^a) is introduced to re¬ 
fute that doctrine of an impression (avidyd-samskdra), The 
modicum of Ignorance is definitely Ignorance (as opposed to a 
mere impression of Ignorance ). But the question of how a 
modicum of Ignorance could remain over after the rise of meta¬ 
physical knowledge is nowhere considered. 

( 5 ) Your conception is excellent. I am also of this opinion. 
I do not, however, accept that the enlightened person has a 
remnant of Ignorance (ajnana-^esa) that could result in trans- 
migratory experience in a new life, and you also have refuted 
this possibility. Only when the possibility of further trans¬ 
migration is refuted can justice be done to texts like ’Though 
already released, he acquires final release* (Ka’fha Il.ii.l) 
which proclaim liberation in life, and to texts speaking of 
the man of steady wisdom (Bh.G.II.5U) and of passing beyond 
the three ’constituents* of the world (Bh,G,II.U5)- (l.S. 

p.TT) 

In regard to a modicum of Ignorance or an impression of Igno¬ 
rance in the case of the person liberated in life ^ where 
this is admitted anywhere by an Advaitin, it is clear that it 
is admitted from the standpoint of empirical experience only. 
One can accept that the theory of an impression is the better 
of the two. Otherwise we are left with the platitude, 'All 
that knowledge does is to cancel Ignorance, and Ignorance is 
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only cancelled by knowledge*. A further difficulty with the 
'modicum of Ignorance* theory is that, if it is admitted that 
Ignorance as well as knowledge accompany the enlightened per¬ 
son, then, (since Ignorance and knowledge are taken to be 
mutually compatible), if Ignorance is to come to an end at all, 
it will have to destroy itself (without help from knowledge, 
which is absurd). It is also clear that, for one who holds to 
such a theory, final and total liberation is (not a matter of 
direct experience but) only a belief based on faith in the 
authority of the revealed Vedic texts. For the theory accepts 
the continuation of a modicum of Ignorance as long^as the body 
remains alive. Here we should note what was said by the 
revered Commentator: 

(6) But erroneous knowledge, though cancelled, continues on 
for a certain time owing to the force of latent impressions, 
as in the case of a person cured of the double-vision through 
which he saw two moons. And one should not raise the objection 
that the knower of the Absolute must either have a body for a 
certain time after enlightenment or else not have one. For if 
a person, even though he be only one person, has the conviction 
in his own heart that he has immediate knowledge of the Abso¬ 
lute €Lnd is also possessed of a physical body at the same time, 
how can anyone else shake him from this conviction? (B.S.Bh. 
IV.i.l5, cp. M.V.101,1*) 

Here the words ^but erroneous knowledge^ though canoelled^ con¬ 
tinues on for a certain time ' show that the revered Commentator 
did not accept the persistence of a remnant of erroneous cog¬ 
nition^ or the remnant of an impression of erroneous cognition^ 
that could have practical effects. He merely maintained that 
the enlightened person conformed with any illusory appearance 
of erroneous cognition that might come up in the full con¬ 
sciousness that it was only an illusory appearancej as one who 
has known the shell for what it is accepts any appearance of 
silver that may come up afterwards in the full knowledge that 
it is only an illusory appearance. A knowing subject neither 
gains anything nor loses anything if he conforms with ideas 
that have been cancelled and which he knows to have been can¬ 
celled. From this we see that^ for the enlightened personj 
the notion that he has a body is itself cancelled. 

All this agrees with the technique of false attribution 
followed by later retraction. Initial false attribution con¬ 
sists in accepting and conforming to erroneous cognition in 
the full consciousness that one is accepting and conforming to 
a mere appearance. It is then perfectly intelligible that the 
notion that one has a body^ sense-organs and mind should be 
the result of a mere appearance of the unfoldment of the por¬ 
tion of merit and demerit that initiated the current life^ 
while conformity with a real body and so on is denied. Because 
erroneous cognition is itself spoken of as cancelled^ it is 
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even denied that there is any real conformity with it. 

But the doctrine of the Ispz Siddhi and other works of its 
kind is not the same. They accept Ignorance in the form of 
the Unmanifest (i,e, as a cosmic power). And they argue that 
it stands as material cause to the hody^ sense-organs and mindj 
the latter being regarded as its effects. In the case of the 
enlightened per son j there is conformity with a remnant or an 
impression of Ignorance conceived as a material cause undergo¬ 
ing transformation into various effects. And that is different 
from the teaching of the revered Commentator, 

(T) No wrong notion arises for the enlightened person. For in 
his case there is no reason for it.,.. Sometimes, however, 
memories which appear like erroneous cognitions may arise from 
latent impressions left by erroneous notions that had arisen 
previously, and may occasionally produce the delusion of erro¬ 
neous cognition. It is the same as when one who has correctly 
learned the directions of the quarters is (even afterwards) 
occasionally visited by a wrong notion of them (which does not 
seriously affect his correct conviction). If one who had 
attained right knowledge could have erroneous ideas exactly as 
before, that would undermine all confidence in right knowledge 
and the whole enterprise of enquiring into the meaning of the 
Vedic texts would be rendered vain, (Byhad, Bh. I.iv.lO, cp, 

M.V, 59 , 16 ) 

Here also Sri Sankara is clearly teaching that the enlightened 
person deliberately conforms to ('goes along with') erroneous 
cognition which (for him) has already been cancelled, 

(8) But the enlightened person is able to give up action com¬ 
pletely, since, in his case. Ignorance has been terminated by 
knowledge. The survival of any remnant of what had previously 
been superimposed through Ignorance is then logically impos¬ 
sible. No remnant of the double moon projected by sight 
affected by double-vision survives after the disease has gone. 
(Bh.G.Bh, XVIII. Ii8) 

Here Sri Sankara is saying thatj where the enlightened person 
appears to be conforming to Ignorance that has in fact been 
removed^ he is deliberately conforming to erroneous cognition 
that he knows to have been cancelled, 

( 9 ) Therefore, since being embodied is the result of false 
notions, it is proved that the enlightened person is not 
embodied even while alive. And the Vedic texts about the 
knower of the Absolute agree with this. *Just as the slough of 
a snake lies throT/n off and dead on the top of an ant-hill, so 
lies this body (cast off in the case of the enlightened person). 
But this disembodied immortal life is verily the Absolute, is 
verily light* (Byhad.IV.iv.T)- ’Seeming from the empirical 
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standpoint to have eyes, but really without eyes *. And the 
Smyti teaches the same; *How does the one of steady wisdom 
speadt?* (Bh.G.II.5^) In such texts describing the person of 
steady wisdom, it shows that he is beyond engagement in action. 
(B.S.Bh.I.i.U, cp. M.V.6l,T^ note) 

Here the argument is to show that^ because having a body is 
illusory^ there is no engagement in any action on the part of 
the enlightened person^ whose erroneous knowledge is termina¬ 
ted. Though it is admitted that he conforms to cognition that 
he knows to have been cancelled^ this is taken as 'doing 
nothing'. Texts from the Veda and the Smrti are quoted in 
support of this position. 

The account of the enlightened man in the Is-^ Siddhi is 
different. There the enlightened person is represented as 
being affected by a remnant of Ignorance^ the cause of false 
cognition. And the same Vedic and Smrti texts are quoted^ in 
support. It is clear that on this point the systems of Sri 
Sankara and Vimuktdtman are different. 


232 REFUTATION OF THE SYSTEMS 
OF MAIJQANA AND OTHERS 

Ma]}<}&na Misra (M.V.94;95,1) and Vacaspati Mlsra (M.V. 188,1; 
202,4) held that, because, if Ignorance had Its seat in the 
Absolute, everybody would be released whenever one single per¬ 
son was, it has to be accepted that Ignorance has its seat in 
the individual soul. The I^fa Siddhi refutes this doctrine at 
length. We shall begin with the two verses in which its author 
summarizes the essence of his case. 

(l) For the reasons given above, we cannot accept that Igno¬ 
rance co\ild have its seat in anything imagined, since any¬ 
thing imagined woxald be non-conscious. The conscious (lit.not 
non-conscious) cannot be imagined, since it establishes itself 
independently. Nor can the conscious and the non-conscious 
together be imagined, since the conscious cannot be imagined. 

If you do not accept that the Absolute coiild be either the seat 
of Ignorance or the object conceaded by it, then there could be 
no cognition bearing on the Absolute and no liberation result¬ 
ing from that; for there could be no transmigration arising 
froi 9 Ignorance of the Absolute. (I.S.(verses) VI.4,5: p.32U) 

(2) If in this way the Absolute was neither the one afflicted 
by Ignorance nor the one concealed by Ignorance, then, as there 
is no other consciousness apart from it, there could be no con¬ 
viction * I am the Absolute *, derived from the Upanishads. And 
because there was no Ignorance of the Absolute, Ignorance of 
the Absolute would not be the cause of transmigratory experi¬ 
ence. If there was no Ignorance, it would not have to be 
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destroyed by the idea of the Absolute (as provided for in 
Man^ana’s theory, cp, M.V. 100,1). And the theory would con¬ 
tradict the Vedic teaching that liberation comes from knowl¬ 
edge. 

Since the individual souls are themselves imagined, they 
are non-conscious, and cannot be the seat of Ignorance. If 
one were to imagine that they were the seat of Ignorance, 
Ignorance would have its existence in something imagined by 
Ignorance! There would thus either be circular reasoning, or 
the fault of mutual dependence or the fault of infinite 
regress. 

Nor can we accept the criticism advanced by Man^Lana (M.V. 
95,1; cp.9i^,l) and by Vacaspati^(M.V.l8T,2;202,U) that Igno¬ 
rance cannot have its seat in the Absolute because the latter 
is of the nature of knowledge. For the Absolute is not knowl¬ 
edge in the sense of enlightenment engendered by the Veda, but 
knowledge in the sense of being of the nature of p\ire Con¬ 
sciousness. Nor can individual errors, which have a beginning, 
have their seat in the beginningless Absolute. Nor can the 
fault (in the argument that seeks to show that the individucG. 
soul is beginningless and the seat of Ignorance) be remedied by 
appeal to the conception of a stream of individual errors. For 
if the stream itself is an error, it is an effect (and so has 
a beginning); and if the series is not an error, then it is 
real (and so the errors would be realities, and not errors). 

So we conclude that it cannot be the individual soul that is 
the seat of Ignorance; for the soul is itself imagined. 

Ignorance cannot conceal anything other than the supporting 
consciousness in which it inheres and which it afflicts, 
whether that other thing be taken as unknown or as known. If 
the other thing were not known, it would not be possible to 
establish that one was ignorant of it; and if it was known, 
then it could not be concealed by Ignorance. 

If one were to take the view that the one afflicted with 
Ignorance simply consisted in Ignorance, then knowledge could 
not destroy Ignorance. For if it did, it would destroy the 
ignorant one and so destroy the possibility of knowledge. If 
the ignorant one were destroyed by knowledge, there could 
never be an enlightened Teacher, and pupils cannot gain en¬ 
lightenment from a Teacher who is not himself enlightened. 

Nor is it right (in attempting to avoid imputing Ignorance 
to the Absolute) to say that Ignorance has its seat in what is 
imagined as being distinct from the Absolute. For since Igno¬ 
rance cannot have its seat in that which has been imagined, we 
would be left with the (already refuted) position that Igno¬ 
rance had its seat in the individual soul. If it be said that 
the difference only resides in that whose difference has 
already been imagined, this would lead to infinite regress. If 
the ignorant one were himself imagined throu^ Ignorance, his 
knowledge would be like dream-knowledge and would not put an 
end to Ignorance. That is the substance of the refutation of 
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Mandana, (l,S, pp, 32^-31, summarized) ^(See T,N, below p.739) 

(3) Some say that if (as on our own view) the one Ignorance 
were the cause of the imagination of the distinctions giving 
rise to all the different individual souls, then when one 
soul gained liberation through enlightenment all would be 
liberated (which contradicts experience). But we ourselves 
hold that when one is liberated, only one is liberated, as we 
do not admit the existence of a plurality of individual souls. 
It is our opponent’s theory which suffers from the defect he 
attributes to ours (because the existence of other souls can 
only be established through Ignorance, and,if Ignorance were 
really overcome, the notion of the existence of other souls 
would be overcome with it). (On the view that, if one is 
liberated all must be liberated,) as long as there is one soul 
remaining unliberated, no one can obtain liberation, not even 
those who have acquired metaphysical knowledge. 

On the doctrine of Vacaspati* there is a separate Ignorance 
for each soul; but this leads to too many unproved assxjmptions. 
Perhaps you will say that this does not matter, as many Igno¬ 
rances are only assumed to account for the variegated circxam- 
stances found in the world, such as the distinction between 
liberated and unliberated people. Well, we reply, these varie¬ 
gated circumstances must be either real or imagined. If they 
are real, there is no need of assuming Ignorances to account 
for them. And if they are imagined, there is still no need to 
assvime a pl\irality of Ignorances, as they would be explicable 
through one. If this is not accepted, then one would have to 
assume innumerable different Ignorances to account for the 
innumerable different states of a single soul. If you say 
that many different souls manifest and that each must be sup¬ 
posed to have its own Ignorance, we reply that these souls are 
themselves imagined. Their manifestation could well be caused 
by the Ignorance seated in one soul; there is no need to assume 
either a plurality of souls or of Ignorances seated in them. 

Let us suppose that the Ignorance that imagines the soul 
and also its difference from other souls is the same, because 
the fact that Ignorance has different aspects ^oes not imply 
any distinctions in Ignorance itself. And let us suppose that 
that Ignorance whereby the soul imagines itself different from 
other souls has its seat in the soul, since the soul is the 
seat of whatever its Ignorance imagines (read svakalpita, cp. 
I^S. p.332,line l6). If one sovl is imagined through the 
Ignorance of another, while the latter soul is imagined 
through the Ignorance of the former, we have the fallacy of 
mutual dependence. But if, to avoid this, we assume that the 
soul is imagined by the Ignorance of another soul, and that by 
the Ignorance of another, we have the fallacy of infinite 
regress, since the other soul will require another soul to 
imagine it and so on. Nor can we say that infinite regress is 
acceptable because the process is beginningless, like seed and 
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sprout. For if this analogy is accepted, then, while the 
series as a whole may be beginningless, each individual soul 
constituting a member of the series will have a beginning like 
a seed. And if it has a beginning it will have an end. And 
if it will have an end, it will not be able to enjoy (immor¬ 
tality and eternal) liberation (as promised in the Upanishads), 
(Moreover, each preceding instant of Ignorance must either 
be destroyed or not destroyed when it is succeeded by the 
next,) If each preceding instant of Ignorance is not destroyed 
when it is succeeded by the next, no later instant of Ignorance 
will ever be destroyed either, so there will be no liberation. 
But if each previous instant was destroyed when supplanted, 
then any later instant would also be immediately destroyed, 
and everyone wo\ild be liberated at once (which contradicts 
experience). Or, if this is denied, no Ignorance will ever be 
destroyed (as the previous argument for this will hold). 

If others, themselves afflicted with Ignorance, were not 
manifest, together with their Ignorance and its effects, to 
the enlightened person who had thrown off Ignorance, there 
could not be any relationship of Guru and pupil. The true 
Guru cannot be afflicted with Ignorance, And metaphysical 
knowledge infallibly destroys Ignorance, On your view (i,e, 
Man^ana’s view, M,V,101,2), the persistence of the body of the 
enlightened person is due to the mere impressions of Ignorance, 
One cannot accept a distinction and say that the Guru only has 
verbal knowledge and not immediate knowledge of the Self, For 
(in this instance) it is impossible to establish that knowled^ 
through words and immediate knowledge are different (cp, M,V, 
59> intro,). If metaphysicail knowledge did not arise from the 
texts, they would not suffice to dispel Ignorance, And it 
should not be claimed (as by Maij^ana, cp, M,V.101,5, note) that 
verbal knowledge dispels absence of knowledge, while positive 
Ignorance is destroyed by repeated affirmation of that knowl¬ 
edge, For positive error does not follow from absence of 
knowledge, which is a mere negation. 

It is also wrong to suggest that knowledge arises as the 
reward for affirmation of knowledge. Knowledge might arise 
from attention to something other than knowledge, but the idea 
that it co\ild arise from attention to knowledge is self¬ 
contradictory (in that knowledge would have had to have already 
risen before it could be attended to),,,. 

So it is useless to imagine that there is any Ignorance 
apart from your own, or that there is anyone else affected by 
Ignorance apart from yourself. It is not right to suppose 
that one Ignorance can imagine (create) another. Perhaps you 
will say that there are illusions,.such as the display of the 
mass-hypnotist (rope-trick, etc.,) the mirage and the double 
moon seen by several, persons,where there is one illusion 
created collectively by the Ignorances of many people. Well, 
there is no reason to accept that this worldly example is 
applicable in the metaphysical context, as we shall show belpw. 
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But if you hold that one Ignorance can imagine (create) 
another, we ask you *When you gain enlightenment, is all that 
is imagined hy your Ignorance destroyed or is it not? If it 
were destroyed, your liberation would imply the liberation of 
everyone (which would undermine the need for upanishadic 
teaching and hence the authority of the Veda). But if it were 
not destroyed, you yoiirself would not be liberated’. 

It is true that you have given examples where worldly tra¬ 
dition supposes that one thing is imagined by the Ignorances 
of many people. But (conceding hypothetically for argument 
that there are * others *) we have given the contrary example of 
misperception of the sun and (dream and) others, where the 
illusion is private and does not agree with the experience of 
’others*. And as other (apparently collective) illusions can 
be explained as private illusions in the same way, there is no 
proof that many Ignorances co-operate to produce a single 
illusion even in (apparently) collective illusions like the 
mass hypnotist’s magic display. It could be argued that the 
(apparent) agreement between many people in such cases arises 
from the fact of their private illusions being similar. But 
do ’others* exist at all? In dream, when other Ignorances and 
ignorant people are imagined, such Ignorances and their effects 
do not survive the dissolution of the dream-Ignorance that 
brought them into being. 

Perhaps you will claim that (there is a plurality of Igno¬ 
rances and that) the individual Ignorance of many different 
people arises from the collective Ignorance of all. (This, 
you would say, would accoimt for the possibility of individual 
liberation.) For when food is bought and cooked from supplies 
contributed by many people, that food is their collective 
property and they can eat it; but if one omits his contribution 
the food is not his property and he cannot eat it. In the same 
way in the present context (the realm of Ignorance is the pro¬ 
duct of many Ignorances, but,if one Ignorance is dissolved,the 
one who formerly possessed (i.e. was afflicted by) that Igno¬ 
rance has no further part in the collective Ignorance). 

(But this whole theory is wrong as there are no ’others’.) 

We have already explained how all products of Ignorance are the 
products of one Ignorance, as in the case of a dream or a 
misperception of the sun (read susi, cp. I.S. p.338,line 20, 
and see T.N. at M.V.225,12). Indeed, whatever is imagined is 
non-conscious, and the not-non-conscious is different in nature 
from the non-conscioxas and cemnot be imagined. So there is no 
possibility of anything being anything other than oneself. We 
conclude, therefore, that there is no other being in Ignorance 
except oneself, and no other Ignorance to afflict any such a 
person. 

True, you claimed that the individual Ignorance of many 
people ^ises from the collective Ignorance of all people. But 
even if this were true, the dissolution of the Ignorance of one 
person would not destroy an atom of the products of that 
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person’s Ignorance, For its cause would have been the oolleo- 
tive Ignorance, and that would not have been destroyed. So if 
there was to be liberation (in terms of this theory) it could 
only be through the destruction of alt Ignorance, so that 
liberation could only be the liberation of everyone together 
(which would be absurd in itself, and would undermine the 
Vedic traditions about sages of past times acquiring libera¬ 
tion and about the need for individual instruction and dis¬ 
cipline on the path of Vedanta, Thus all arguments for a 
plursLlity of souls or Ignorances fail and also commit the same 
fault of which they accuse the I^^a Siddhi, namely, failure to 
account for the fact of some souls being liberated and others 
not. But the Isl^a Siddhi can account for this on the analogy 
of dream, the individual souls and their bondage and libera¬ 
tion being, as it were, the dream of one dreamer, the Absolute 
assuming one Ignorance. (Cp. Yogindrananda, 19T7j pp.^TO-SU = 
Advaita Siddhi, Chapter 53 on Eka-jiva-vada.) And so, con¬ 
cludes the Ista Siddhi, one who claims that bondage is set up 
by Ignorance and destroyed by knowledge must support the view 
that Ignorance rests in the Absolute and not in anything else 
(such as the individual soul) held to be imagined by that 
Ignorance, I.S. VI.27). (I.S. pp.331-9j summarized) 

^(See p. 735 and 736. F.Hacker (Kleine Sohriften p.ll7) has 
claimed that Vdcaspati criticized Vimuktdtman^s theory of 
error (Nydyavdrttika Tdtparyatlkd^ Vizianagram ed. 1898j p.55} 
and consequently must have written later than Vimuktdtman. 

This is not necessarily contradicted by the present passage^ 
as the name ^Vdcaspati* does not occur here in the original 
text of the I.S.^ which may have been directed against 
Mandana. Lines 6-22 above are from the Translator. T.iW) 

From this refutation of various forms of the theory that there 
is a plurality of different Ignorances we can see that, by the 
time of the Siddhi, there had been a proliferation of 

schools and sub-schools in the tradition following Man(}ana and 
Vacaspati. It is also clear that in the case of systems where 
hypothetical reasoning predominates there can be no firm basis 
for any definitive doctrine. 

The question *To whom does Ignorance belong?’ is raised and 
answered at several places in Sri Sankara's commentaries. But, 
unlike Vimuktatman, he does not raise the question in the form 
'Does transmigration, including Ignorance and its effects, 
apply to the individual soul or to the Absolute?' For no dif¬ 
ference between the individual soul and the Absolute is admit¬ 
ted in Advaita Vedanta in so far as it follows Sri Sankara. 

But the question is sometimes put by him into the mouth of 
opponents in such a form as 'To whom does this transraigratory 
life belong?' or 'Whose is this failure to be awake to the 
true nature of the Self?' And they go on; 'If the Absolute is 
admitted to be eternal, pure, conscious and liberated by 
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nature, it cannot be the transmigrant. But in that case, what 
other being is there that could be the transmigrant? Seeing 
that in your system you do not admit any other conscious prin¬ 
ciple apart from the Absolute, there cannot be transmigration 
for anybody. You go to all these lengths, and end up estab¬ 
lishing a philosophical consequence that you do not yourself 
accept!* In the various passages in which these opponents are 
refuted, we find objections thus formulated. We will now quote 
a few such passages so xhat the reader can see. 

(U) It is said that because (on our system) the Absolute is 
one and there is no other Self (to have experience), the Abso¬ 
lute must have experience through the experience of the 
embodied individual soul. To this we reply as follows. 'Here 
is a question to which we beg the favour of an answer, 0 
favourite of the gods. ”How did you come to the conclusion 
that there was on our system no Self for experience apart from 
the Absolute?” Perhaps you will answer, "Through such texts 
as 'That thou art' (Chand.VI.viii.7) > *1 am the Absolute' 

(Byhad.I.iv.lO) and 'There is no other knower but He'" (Brhad. 
III.vii.23). Very well, but such texts shoxild be \mderstood 
according to the sense in which they were meant; you cannot 
just take bits here and there to suit your own doctrine. The 
text "That thou art", in affirming that the Absolute, with 
such characteristics as "untouched by evil" and so on, is the 
true nature of the embodied soul, shows by that very affirma¬ 
tion that the embodied soxil in its true nature does not have 
empirical experience. How could the Absolute have empirical 
experience through the experience of the embodied soul? It is 
true that, as long as the identity of the embodied soul in its 
true nature with the Absolute is not perceived, there is 
empirical experience based on the body. But it is caxised by 
erroneous knowledge. It does not touch the Absolute, the 
supreme reality'. (B.S.Bh.I.ii.8) 

From the standpoint of the highest truths there is no one who 
undergoes transmigration through Ignorance and its effects, 

(5) 'To whom, then, does this Ignorance belong?' We reply, 

'To you who ask this question'. If you then ask, 'But does 
not the Veda say that I am the Lord?' we reply ' If you are 
awake to this (you will see that) there is no Ignorance for 
anybody * • (B.S.Bh. IV.1.3) M.V. 113>^ > etc.) 

(6) But who is Svetaketu, the one referred to by the word 
'thou' in the text 'That thou art'? He is the one who has the 
conviction about himself, 'I am Svetaketu, the son of Uddalaka'. 
Having heard the teaching about the Self and pondered over it 
and understood it as well as he could, he asked his father, 
with a view to attain understanding of what he had not heard, 
pondered over or understood, 'What is the true nature of this 
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teaching, revered Sir?’ This person, properly qimlified to 
hear, ponder over and understand the texts, is (in his real 
nature) that supreme Deity who ’entered* the body and its 
organs, composed of fire, water and earth (lit, food), like a 
person or the sun ’entering’ water in^the form of a reflection, 
in order to manifest name and form. Svetaketu did not under¬ 
stand about his Self, distinct from the body and organs, of 
the nature of pure Being, the Self of all, before hearing 
about it from his father. Now, instructed by his father in the 
words ’That thou art’, and with reasoning and examples added, 
he understood well what his father had said, and attained the 
conviction ’I am verily piire Being’. (Chand.Bh.VI.xvi.3) 

The teaching is that the distinction between metaphysical 
knowledge and metaphysical Ignovance applies only within the 
state of metccphysical Ignorance. 

( 7 ) Our opponent will ask here, ’Well, whose is this Igno¬ 
rance?’ We reply, ’It belongs to him to whom it is appears to 
belong’. You will perhaps ask ’Who is it who is found to be 
ignorant?’, but the question is useless. If you see Ignorance 
at all, you see the one who has it.... Suppose I accept your 
point that the relation between Ignorance and the one who has 
it is known, but not directly known. What would you say to 
that? You may say ’Because Ignorance is the cause of evil, it 
would have to be got rid of’. If so, I reply, ’Whoever has 
Ignorance, let him get rid of it’. You may say, ’Well, but 
does not Ignorance belong to me?’ ’If you really know that, 
then you know both Ignorance and the Self to whom it belongs ’. 
(Bh.G.Bh.XIII.2) 

(8) Or, to take another side of the question, if Ignorance or 
anything else is the object of knowledge, it is only the 
object of knowledge (and by definition different from the know¬ 
ing subject who knows it). And the knowing subject would re¬ 
main the knowing subject only, and could not become the known 
object. And if this be so, then the knowing subject, the 
’Knower of the Field’ (M.V. p.35) is in no way affected by 
Ignorance, or by being the one who undergoes suffering, or by 
other such false notions flowing from Ignorance. (Bh.G.Bh.XIII.2) 

It is clear from the above-quoted passages that, in the unre- 
flective state of Ignorance, Ignorance belongs to the individual 
soul who has the conviction * I do not see myself as the supreme 
Self’ . But it is seen through reflection that, for everyone, 
their true Self is eternally pure, conscious and liberated. And 
when this has been seen, it is seen that no one is afflicted by 
Ignorance. Where occasionally texts are found which appear to 
attribute Ignorance to the Absolute, even there we can see that 
the real intention is to teach the doctrine that Ignorance has 
its seat in the individual soul. 
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(9) We do not say, the opponent claims, that there is no 
superimposition onto the Absolute of attributes it does not 
possess, superimposition parallel with the false superimposi¬ 
tion of the attributes of silver onto a shell. What we say is 
that the Absolute is not the cause of superimposition onto it¬ 
self of attributes that it does not possess, and that it is not 
the author of Ignorance. 

Very well, replies the Advaitin. We agree that the Absolute 
is not the author of Ignorance and that it is not deluded by 
it either. Even so, there is nothing other than the Absolute 
which is the author of Ignorance, and no other conscious being 
apart from the Absolute that is deluded by it. (Byhad.Bh. 
I.iv.lO, M.V.1^6,5) 

(10) We have the text ‘Then the Absolute knew itself alone (as 
"l am the Absolute"): throiigh that it became the all* (Brhad. 
I.iv.lO). It is wrong to suppose that this text shows that the 
Absolute could not be a spiritual enquirer like us. For (there 
is nothing wrong in supposing that the Absolute could appear to 
be such from the standpoint of Ignorance, and) this is what we 
hear from the Veda. It is not n^y personal fancy. It is the 
Vedic teaching. (Brhad.Bh.I.iv.lO, cp. M.V. 95,19 note, ad fin. ) 

(11) And you yourselves will have to accept that, if there is 
a seeker at all, he can only be (in his true nature) the Abso¬ 
lute. For all plurality is imagined in the Absolute (which 
has no plurality in its true nature). (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.lO) 

(12) This which is perceived as the one present in the body 
turns out to have been the Absolute even before enlightenment, 
and all this universe was always the Absolute. But because of 
Ignorance there eire the superimposed notions *I am not the 
Absolute* and *I am not all this universe*. And then there are 
the further superimposed notions * I am an individual capable of 
action, I am the one who experiences the results of the actions 
I have performed, I am happy, I am miserable, I am undergoing 
transmigratory experience *. But from the standpoint of the 
highest truth the Absolute is the Absolute alone, and is dif¬ 
ferent from the foregoing, and is all that really exists. 
Somehow, by great good fortune, that one (the Absolute in the 
state of Ignorance) met with a compassionate Teacher who 
enlightened it by saying *Thou art not \indergoing transmigra¬ 
tion*, and then it came to know its own true Self, that which 
it really is by nature. 3y the word ‘true* is meant ‘free 
from all superimposed characteristics, (such as that of being 
an individual capable of action and so on)*. (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.lO) 

The point here made is as follows. The Absolute is ever pure, 
and is free from Ignorance, whether any particular soul is in 
a state of Ignorance or not. When a soul is in Ignorance, it 
appears from the standpoint of that ignorant soul that the 
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Absolute is the seat of Ignorance; but when Ignorance has been 
dispelled through metaphysical knowledge, the soul knows *I am 
eternally pure, conscious and liberated by nature'. As for 
the term 'Ignorance*, it is a synonym for erroneous knowledge, 
the natural (i.e. beginningless and uncaused) superimposition 
of differentiation on that which is eternally free from dif¬ 
ferentiation. But nowhere in ^ri Sankara's commentaries is 
this erroneous knowledge called an effect or explained as an 
effect; nowhere is it said that it has an indeterminable meta¬ 
physical Ignorance, conceived as a distinct metaphysical prin¬ 
ciple, for its material cause; nowhere is it said to have, or 
explained to have, its seat in the Absolute (as if this were a 
fact, and not what merely appeared to be the case to the soul 
while it was in Ignorance, as explained above). 


233 REFUTATION OF NON-DUALISM 
AS CONCEIVED IN THE THEORY 
OF THE ABSOLUTE AS WORD 

In the course of refuting the doctrine of nihilism, Vimuktatman 
claims that, if there is no meaning to be expressed, there can 
be no word expressing it. He says 'For if the meaning were 
supposed to be either non-different from the word or non¬ 
existent there could be no word or meaning* (I.S. 1.72, p.l69). 
And then he adds that if in this way there can be no word and 
no meaning, there cannot be anyone expressing a meaning either. 
And in this context he refutes the doctrine of the Non-duality 
of the Word, propounded by the philosophers called the Gram¬ 
marians, who taught that the Word was both that which expressed 
the meaning and also the meaning. 

(1) If Word were that which expressed the meaning, then, be¬ 
cause its nature would be exhausted in that function, it could 
not be the meaning as well. And if it were the meaning, then, 
because its nature would be exhausted in being the meaning, it 
could not be that which expressed the meaning. So one and the 
same thing (Word) could not be both the meaning and that which 
expressed the meaning, either simultaneously or successively. 
Perhaps you will say that one part of Word is to express the . 
meaning, while another part is to be the meaning. But, even 
then, the part that expressed the meaning coiild not be the 
meaning, and the part that was the meaning could not express 
the meaning. (I.S. p.lTO) 

(2) Perhaps you will object that there are certain words 
meaning *word*, such as ^abda, dhvani, abhidha, vacaka, which 
have themselves (i.e. have *word*) as their own meaning. But 
these words, while they do mean *word*, also each convey a 
special shade of meaning in addition, so that, though they are 
themselves meanings expressed throiigh the power of Word, they 
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are not, as meanings, absolutely non-different from Word. 

Words such as *pot* which refer to ordinary objects do not con¬ 
vey themselves as their own meaning. And so it stands proved 
that that which expresses the meaning and the meaning, that is 
to say the word and the object it denotes, are different. And 
from this it follows that the doctrine that Word itself is the 
object or meaning of Word is wrong. (I.S. p.lTO) 

( 3 ) And so the doctrine that all is the Non-dual Word is un¬ 
sound. For the two categories word and meaning, that which 
gives expression and the idea expressed, are necessarily dif¬ 
ferent. If word and meaning were non-different, all meanings 
would be non-different from the words expressing them. But in 
that case the meanings would, by parity, express the words as 
their own meanings, and would themselves all become words mean¬ 
ing *Word*. The meanings * sense-organ *, *mind*, ’intellect*, 
’Self*, as also the words expressing them, would be nothing 
other than words meaning ’Word*. And since Word (would, on 
this theory,be made into an object, it) would then be non- 
conscious; it follows that there would be blind darkness 
everywhere. 

Perhaps you will claim that the word ’Self’, being on this 
theory non-different from the actual Self, which is not non- 
conscious, would itself be ’not non-conscious’. But if we 
tried to retain the non-difference of word and meaning on this 
supposition (we could not get a reciprocal non-difference); we 
could only say that the word was the meaning; we could not say 
that the meaning was the word (since that would reduce the 
conscious Self to non-consciousness). (I.S. p.170-1) 

This should be compared with Mandana^s remark: ^Consciousness^ 
in order to be consciousness^ depends on assuming the form of 
a word (as may not occur^ for instance^ in the case of ovr 
fragmentary ^consciousness ' of a speck of grass that we pass 
by on the roadj in which case we would not be distinctly aware 
of it); or^ to express it differently^ consciousness is the 
"Power called "Speech"^ (B.Sid. p.l9j M,V.102^3). 

(-1|) Perhaps you will say that, in the case of the word 
’unreal’, xmreality is only imagined, so that (unreality does 
not extend, through reciprocal identity, to Word in general and) 
the meeuiing ’unreality’ is confined to that word.- But in that 
case, we reply, the meaning would not be non-different from the 
word. If you were to say that the meaning ’unreal’ was non- 
different from the word, then either the word would be imagined, 
or else (against your own hypothesis) the unreal would not be 
imagined. So that as (on the hypothesis of reciprocal identity) 
both the word and the meaning would have to be either imagined 
or not imagined, your thesis ’In the case of the word "\inreal" 
unreality is only imagined’ will not stand. You cannot say 
that the meaning only would be imagined, not the word. For 
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then there woxild be no reciprocal identity. One would be 
imagined and the other not, (l,S, p.171-2) 

(5) Perhaps you will argue as follows. It is true, you will 
say, that the word expressing the meaning and the meaning 
expressed by the word are imagined to be different from one 
another. But they are in fact both illusory modifications of 
the Absolute as Word (^abda-brahman),,,, Since they are non- 
different, they can both be (aspects of) Word, So there is 
nothing wrong, you will perhaps claim, in saying that the word 
expressing the meaning and the meaning it expresses are both, 
in their true nature. Word, But we reply that such a view 
would be wrong. For the imagined and the not-imagined cannot 
be non-different, And there is no proof that the Absolute is 
Word, (I,S. p,lT2) 

(6) And there is no Vedic text saying that the Absolute is 
Word, Even if there was, it would have to be taken as meta¬ 
phorical usage, meaning something else, and not intended to be 
taken literally,,,. Consider such texts as *That which cannot 
be uttered by speech and throu^ which speech.makes utterance* 
(Kena 1,5)» *That which is not heard by the ear,.,* (Kena 1,8) 
and *Without sound, without touch,,,* (Ka^ha I,iii,15). They 
do not affirm either that the Absolute is Word or that it has 
Word as a characteristic,,,, Thus the world is an i3J.usory 
modification (vivarta) of the Absolute; but it is not an illu¬ 
sory modification of Word, Therefore it is correct to say 
*A11 this is the Absolute* or *A11 this is the Self* , But it 
is not correct to say, in a similar spirit, *Both the meaning 
and the word expressing it are Word*, So the doctrine that 
reality is the Non-dual Word will not stand, (l,S, p,lT^) 

This refutation of the doctrine of the Absolute as Word is 
thoroughly justified. But the following is worth noting. Word 
and meaning are both experienced as objects of consciousness, 
as the Vedic text *Let Me unfold name and form* (Chand.VI.iii.?) 
shows. Neither of them can be the Absolute in the form in 
which they stand. Both are imagined in the Absolute. It is 
only an illusory appearance when the Absolute manifests in 
empirical experience as word and meaning. The Absolute is the 
true essence underlying both word and meaning, but different 
from either of them. This was the teaching of the revered 
Commentator, as the following texts show. 

(7) Nor can there be anything else other than the Absolute 
which is not name and form; for all modifications of the Abso¬ 
lute without exception are unfolded as name and form. (B.S.Bh, 
I.iii.Ul) 

(8) On the contrary, it is invariably Being to which some 
other name is given throu^ the mere notion of it as something 
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else. It is parallel with the case of the snake-illusion, 
where it is in fact the rope that is called a snake under the 
impression that it is a snake. And it is parallel with the 
normal worldly practice of thinking of the lump of clay or the 
clay pot as different from the clay and calling them *the 
lump’ and ’the pot’. But for those who discern the rope in 
its true nature, the name and notion of the snake cease, as do 
the name and notion of the pot and the rest in the case of 
those who distinctly perceive the true nature of the clay. And 
in just the same way the name and notion of all modifications 
of Being cease for those who discern the true nature^of pure 
Being. (Chand.Bh.VI.ii.3, M.V.Ut,1) 

(9) Though the name and the named are one, this unity has so 
far only been treated of from the standpoint of the name. It 
has been said, for instance, that all this (world) is but the 
syllable Om. Now (in the next passage of the Upanishad) the 
same subject is tau^t from the standpoint of the named, to 
show that the name and the named are one.... And the purpose 
of knowing the identity of the name and the named is to enable 
oneself to dismiss name and named together at one stroke and 
realize the Absolute, which is different from either. (Mand. 
Bh.2, intro.) 


234 ACCEPTANCE OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF POSITI^ NON-DUALITY 

The Slddhl appears to accept the doctrine of positive 

non-duality (bhavadvaita). Thus it says; 

(1) But did I not say (claims the opponent) that there is the 
real and the unreal, so that the character ’real’ does not 
cover everything (e.g. it does not cover the unreal)? But the 
Advaitin replies that this claim cannot be upheld. For, if no 
duality were implied in your position, you would not have been 
able to use the word ’and’ (in ’the real and the unreal’), 
which implies two things existing together. And, in an case, 
we have explained that non-being is not subject to designation 
by words, so that words cannot be used to apply to it. (I.S. 
p.l68) 

(2) If the unreal were a second thing over against the real, 
or the real a second thing over against the unreal, there 
could be a third and a fourth thing up to or beyond a trillion, 
as the principle of multiplication and plurality would be the 
same. If you say that there could be no third thing because 
difference (and hence multiplicity) is not applicable to non- 
being, we reply that in that case it could not be a second 
thing’either (so that the whole concept of non-existence, as 
we have already shown, is unfounded). There cannot be a 
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second thing that is not different. You cannot say that the 
unreal could exist as a second thing over against the real, 
but that the real could not exist as a second thing over 
against the unreal, as the principle of multiplication would 
be the same. (l.S. p.l68-9) 

( 3 ) Our opponents may claim that if the destruction of Igno¬ 
rance is equated with 'absence of anything apart from the Self* 
and therefore with the Self, the above-mentioned objection 
would again arise (namely that Ignorance could never have 
existed at all, so that bondage would have been impossible and 
the Veda useless); but if destruction is anything other than 
the Self, then Non-duality would be contradicted. 

But what exactly is this Non-duality that would be contra¬ 
dicted if the destruction of Ignorance were taken as other 
than the Self? If it is the Self, well, that (as experience 
shows) is not contradicted by Ignorance and its effects, so it 
would be contradicted by the absence of Ignorance even less. 

But suppose non-duality were taken (not simply as the Self 
but) as the fact of the Self being without duality. Again, 
there would be no contradiction if the fact of the Self being 
without duality were itself equated with the Self. But if the 
fact of the Self being without duality were taken as a reality 
over and above the Self, then there could never have been 
bondage (as there would always have been the reality called 
*the fact of the Self being without duality* to contradict it). 

Perhaps you will maintain that Non-duality is the fact of 
Ignorance and the duality proceeding from it being burnt up by 
knowledge. If this burning up is equated with the Self, then 
the above-mentioned objection will again arise (namely that 
Ignorance could never have existed and bondage could never 
have arisen^ But if the burning up is different from the 
Self, you yourself will contradict Non-duality. Perhaps you 
will say, 'Well, our reason for saying that the burning up of 
Ignorance was not the Self was to avoid the implication that 
Ignorance would never have existed. We did not mean that the 
burning up constituted a second positive reality over and 
above the Self, for any such b\irning up considered as other 
than the Self would be inadmissible*. But if our Vedanta 
opponents may say this, we ourselves may say that there will 
be no contradiction with Non-duality if (as on our view) the 
destruction of Ignorance is tsiken as the absence of anything 
apart from the Self. (l.S. p. 366 ) 

also acknowledges the doctrine of the Non-dualism of 
Positive Being (bhavadvaita, M.V.102,5). But we have pointed 
out in that section that it is a disputed question whether he 
actually subscribed to the doctrine himself or not. In the 
I^'^a Siddhi, however, (the doctrine of the Non-dualism of 
Positive Being is evidently embraced, as) it is clearly stated 
(as we have just seen) that non-being in any form cannot 
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contradict Non-duality. 

Now, il the finally accepted view really is that the non¬ 
existence of anything cannot contradict Non-duality, and Non¬ 
duality is accepted as purely positive, then non-differentia¬ 
tion and Non-duality are being understood in a merely meta¬ 
phorical sense. For the existence of something associated with 
distinctions will have been admitted, even though its non¬ 
existence would not \mdermine non-duality. 

Even if we were to say that Non-duality is simply Ignorance 
and its effects burnt up and destroyed by the fire of knowl¬ 
edge, this would not altogether save Non-duality from being 
metaphorical (since it would imply a standpoint from which 
Ignorance was a kind of reality that had to be burnt up). For 
on Vedantic principles there cannot be anything that would 
undermine Non-duality, apart from metaphysical Ignorance and 
its effects, which we know from worldly experience.* The dis¬ 
tinction between Ignorance and enlightenment is only made in 
the Upanishads for purposes of practical teaching. The bogey 
raised in the form 'If the destruction of Ignorance only meant 
the Self, it would be eternal and there never could have been 
bondage' strikes no terror at all. If you have the conviction, 
'Neither Ignorance nor its destruction are anything over and 
above the Self; there never is, was or will be bondage', this 
already implies that the destruction of Ignorance is nothing 
over and above the Self. The following text from ^rl Sankara 
is worth considering in thld connection. 

(h) But does not the Veda say that I am the Lord? We reply, 

*If you are awake to this (you will see that) there is no 
Ignorance for anybody'.- And this answers that other objection 
raised by some, which runs 'Well, if the Self is supposed to 
be associated with Ignorance standing over against it as a 
second thing. Non-duality would be impossible'. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.S) 

^(The simple form of metaphysical Ignorance recognized by Sri 
SanT<arai unlike the abstruse form of it taught by Vimuktdtman^ 
is guaranteed by the universal experience do not know'. Its 
reality and existence are of course denied from the standpoint 
of metaphysical knowledge. T.N.) 

The Absolute alone is real. Being ignorant does not affect it, 
as being ignorant is itself a state imagined tlurough Ignorance. 
In the same way, having a second over against it through Igno¬ 
rance does not affect it either, as the notion of being afflic¬ 
ted by Ignorance is also imagined through Ignorance. From this 
standpoint, neither being nor non-being are in contradiction 
with Non-duality. For both are imagined through Ignorance. In 
truth, the non-dual Self is eternally free from the distinction 
between being and non-being. 
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235 DEFENCE AGAINST 

OPPONENTS* OBJECTIONS 

In the course of arguing that all currently accepted theories 
of error imply the admission of Maya whether their exponents 
like it or not, the I^^fa Siddhi argues that this is also true 
of error conceived as positive misconception (anyathakhyati). 
Then it raises the question, *Can one thing assume another 
form or not?*, and it sets out and refutes an opponent's view 
on the point. 

The statement of the opponent's view runs: 

(1) But is it not the case that, if one thing could not 
assume the form of another, the metaphysical teachings of the 
Veda would he useless? And if a person remained the same in 
all circumstances, how could either action or knowledge be of 
use to him? The Veda actually declares that there can be a 
change of state in such texts as 'Having already identified 
himself with the deity of his meditation while still alive...* 
(Brhad.IV.i.2, cp. M.V.56,l) and 'Knowing the Absolute, he 
becomes the Absolute* (Mun^.III.ii.9)• And there is the Smrti 
text (Bh.G.VIII.6) 'And whatever being he is thinking of when 
he leaves the body, to that being he goes'. (I.S. II.6U-5, 

p.235-6) 

Then the reply is given from the standpoint of the finally 
accepted view. Afterwards the question is also raised how that 
which is eternal and immutable can undergo change into an 
individual capable of action and so on. This objection, too, 
is answered. 

( 2 ) (We reply as follows. To those who desire another state, 
a desire which can only be based on Ignorance, the Veda points 
out the means. It does not affirm the reality either of the 
means or the ends.) A person in his true nature is eternal and 
unchanging; he can 'undergo change* only through error — as, 
for example, he erroneously supposes that birth and other 
changes belong to himself, though he is different from the body 
(to which alone such changes belong). If the person in his 
true nature really underwent a change either through action or 
knowledge, how could the rewards for such action or knowledge 
accrue to him (since he would no longer exist)? Neither the 
destruction nor the bringing into being of the Self can consti¬ 
tute the reward for action or knowledge. (I.S. II. 67 - 8 , p.236) 

The notion of action, its factors and results can only arise 
from the standpoint of superimposition. The Vedic texts pre¬ 
scribing action and meditation simply conform to this stand¬ 
point. The refutation hero offered in the Iq^a Siddhi is made 
in accordance with the method of the true experts in Vedanta, 
and there is nothing further to add. 
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The Siddhi also criticizes the doctrine of Bhaskara, 

according to whom the Absolute is both different from and 
identical with the individual souls and the world; it also 
occasionally attacks the doctrine of Difference in Identity as 
upheld by the school of Kumarila, and also the view that non¬ 
existence (abhava) is itself a form of existence (bhava). (I.S. 
p.241, 359, 222-316, 52, 60, 295, 367, 242-3, 248-9, 359, StC.) 
We refrain from expounding the arguments here, for lack of 
space. And there would also have been little interest in doing 
so. For the refutations of the doctrine of Difference in 
Identity are not in contradiction with the classical Vedantic 
method, defence of which is the main subject of the present 
study, while examination of arguments based on mere secular 
reasoning is of no use for determining the true method followed 
in the Vedanta. 

For the same reasons we abstain from any lengthy examination 
of the part of the work which refutesi the doubts raised by the 
Dualists. In brief the objection and answer run as follows: 

(3) Therefore (says the opponent) the doctrine that every¬ 
thing constitutes one Self is wrong, as it cannot explain how 
some can be enlightened and others in metaphysical Ignorance, 
or how there can be Guru and pupil, or how there can be some 
liberated and others not. Hence one must accept that people 
are different from one another, and that duality is the final 
truth; for on this basis the co-existence of Guru and pupil 
and the other points are explicable. To this we reply that 
the difficulty about liberation that faces those who accept as 
ultimately real the existence of a plurality of different 
souls is not of our making. The logical answer, therefore, is 
to accept that everything constitutes one Self. (I.S. VII.10- 

12, p.3»*2) 

For the same reasons, we abstain from going into the refuta¬ 
tion of the Materialists (I.S. VII.18 ff.). 


236 SUMMARY 

One might sum up the I:?ta Siddhi as follows. The book starts 
from the premise that immediate experience is self-revealed. 

It expounds the position of Advaita by hypothetical reasoning 
intended to show that the world that is Illumined through 
immediate experience is of Indeterminable reality-grade. The 
delight in dialectic manifested in this work goes so far that 
reasons are frequently adduced to prove the blatantly obvious, 
especially in passages pointing out to the opponent the incon¬ 
veniences of his own doctrine, such as *If immediate experience 
itself had to be Illumined, it would become (a non-consclous 
object) like a pot, and so would not bo immediate experience*. 

The author accepts the general position that the world is 
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the effect of Ignorance, which latter is identified with Maya 
and has its seat in the Absolute. Liberation comes from knowl¬ 
edge derived from the Vedic texts of the true nature of one's 
Self as the Absolute. 

It is true that the author of the Pahcapadika was the first 
to lay down the doctrine that the world had Ignorance for its 
material cause. But many special developments based on the 
use of reason as a panacea to solve all difficulties emerge 
clearly in the I^ta Siddhi for the first time. Amongst these 
we could number the refutation of the view that Ignorance 
could have its seat in the non-conscious, the proof of inde¬ 
terminable Ignorance through the example of shell-silver, the 
establishing that distinctions of any kind occur through Maya 
only, the explanation of the interplay between empirical cog¬ 
nition and its objects through the example of dream, and 
finally the tendency throughout to say that, wherever there is 
a contradiction from the standpoint of reason, it does not 
matter 'because it is all Maya'. 

A feature of this system is the frequent resort to hypo¬ 
thetical reasoning without regard to experience, both in refut¬ 
ing the doctrines of the adversary and in establishing the 
author's own positions. It is true that, in accepting that 
immediate knowledge of Non-duality arises directly from the 
Vedic texts, he rejects the doctrine of Mancjana and others that 
the practice of affirmation is required first. Nevertheless 
he holds that even in the case of a person liberated in life a 
modicum of Ignorance persists; and he also holds that total 
freedom from Ignorance comes only with the death of the body 
(videha-mukti). From this we deduce that for him the notion 
that the result of metaphysical knowledge was realization of 
the Self was only an idea received through Vedic revelation 
(and not a matter of direct experience). 

And similarly in this work the method of explanation by 
cause and effect, introduced in the guise of a support for the 
doctrine of indeterminability, triumphs over the method of 
interpretation of the texts as false attribution followed by 
later retraction, and reigns supreme. Advaitins from now on 
have to accept this doctrine forced down their throats whether 
they want it or not. Wondrous ii^deed are the powers of Maya! 


CHAPTER XII 
THE VIVARAM A 


237 THE CONTEXT OF THE WORK 

The two most prominent themes discussed in the Siddhi 

were the doctrine of Ignorance as a material cause, and the 
detailed consideration of error and the correction of error. 

The commentary on the Pahcapadika we are now to consider, the 
Vivara^a,^ would well deserve the title of Pahcapadika Vartika, 
in that it went over the work on which it was commenting (the 
Pahcapadika) in great detail, discussing what it had said, 
what it had left unsaid and what it had said incorrectly. It 
restated in briefer form some of the arguments accepted in the 
Iijfa Siddhi. It transmitted the entire method of the Vedanta 
system as accepted in the school of*the Pahcapadika, supporting 
it with new arguments. It stood as a summary of the teaching 
of all the Advalta schools current at the time when it was 
written. And because the author effected all this and set out 
at length a number of original theories of hi^ own in support 
of the doctrine of Indeterminable Ignorance, he came to be 
called the 'Vlvara^acarya*. He is known also as the author of 
the Sariraka Nyaya Sahgraha and of the ^abda Nir^aya and other 
works. Here, however, we will only examine the theories con¬ 
tained in his commentary on the Pahcapadika, as these form the 
foundation of the Vivaraqa school. 

*(Page references will he given to the Madras edition. A con- 
cordanoe of page references to the most important passages in 
the Vivaram^ connecting the Madras^ Calcutta and Varanasi 
(Vizianagram) editions is supplied, together with many helpful 
explanations of the text,in K.Caimann,1965. See also B.K. 
Sengupta,1959, and Bhdratitirtha, trans. Suryanarayana Sdstri 
and Sai leiaojea Sen, 1941, T.N.) 
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238 SUPERIMPOSITION HAS FALSE 
IGNORANCE (MITHYA AJNANA) 

FOR ITS MATERIAL CAUSE 

Although the Vivaraija was undertaken as a commentary on the 
Pancapadlka, it often accepts the line of thought followed in 
the I^^fa Siddhi, and for this reason we shall occasionally be 
giving page references to both these works and considering 
their contents in the course of our exposition. 

The Pahcapadika, in commenting on the term 'false knowl¬ 
edge* (mithya-jhana) in the introduction to ^ri Sankara's 
Brahma Sutra Commentary, where it really (as always in ^rl 
Sankara) meant superimposition, broke down the compound 
mithya-Jhana artificially as 'that which is false (mithya) 
and which is Ignorance (ajhana)'. Then it added: '"False" 
refers to "indeterminability". And "Ignorance" (ajhana) refers 
to the non-conscious power of Ignorance (avidya-sakti)* (M.V. 
132,3). What the Vivara^a says here is as follows: 

(1) If only the term 'Ignorance* (ajhana) had been used, that 
might have meant mere absence of knowledge (involving igno¬ 
rance but not error). If only the term 'false' (mithya) had 
been used, that would only have covered erroneous cognition 
(but not the delusive power that brought it about and stood as 
its material cause). So he explains the meanings of the two 
words, showing that they are used together to exclude both 
these wrong ideas (and to denote the power of Ignorance as the 
material cause of error) by saying 'That which is false 
(mithya) and that which is Ignorance (ajnana). (V. p.6U) 

Here the PancapddCkd explains the word * false ' as meaning 
Hndeterminahle ' and the word ^Ignorance ' as referring to a 
non-consoious power. But the Vivajpona follows the Siddhi 
(M.V,222^1 and 2)j where it is explained that the use of the 
two words 'false ^ and 'Ignorance' is for the sake of elimina¬ 
ting the ideas 'absence of knowledge' and 'erroneous cognition' 
respectively. Both explanations contradict the way Sri Sankara 
himself understood the term 'false knowledge' (mithya-jndna) 
in the relevant part of his Commentary and in the argumentation 
by objection and answer that followed. For he simply took the 
term to mean superimposition. Both explanations undeniably 
commit two faults. They introduce points not relevant to the 
Commentary they are explaining; and they introduce a mode of 
explanation totally foreign to the previous Vedic tradition, 

(2) You may ask how indeterminable Ignoreuice could be the 
material cause of superimposition. We reply that it must be 
so, because, when indeterminable Ignorance is present, super¬ 
imposition arises, and when it is not present it does not. 

To this one might object as follows. There is an obstacle 
to super imposition, one might say, in the form of knowledge of 
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what is actiially given (e.g. shell). Ignorance may very well 
he interpreted (not as an indeterminable power of any kind b\it 
merely) as absence of knowledge of what is actually given. 

Thus the constant concomitance between Ignorance and super¬ 
imposition may be explained in a different way, namely as con¬ 
stant concomitance between superimposition and mere absence of 
knowledge. 

But this argumentation,we reply, is not right. An obstacle 
is that which obstructs the production of an effect when the 
entire complex of caiises needed for it are present. But when 
the entire complex of causes needed for superimposition is 
present, knowledge of what is actueilly given is never found 
co-existing with it to function as an obstacle. On the con¬ 
trary, knowledge of what is actually given can only arise when 
the entire complex of causes needed for a superimposition is 
not present. So it is not correct to say that absence of 
knowledge of what is actually given is in constant concomi¬ 
tance with absence of an obstacle to the functioning of the 
entire complex of causes needed for a superimposition (so that 
mere absence of knowledge is not what lies in constant con¬ 
comitance with superimposition; and positive metaphysical 
Ignorance,which does, can stand as its cause). 

Perhaps you will say that, even so, knowledge of what is 
actually given is contradictory to superimposition. Ignorance 
as absence of knowledge is the cause of superimposition in the 
sense of effecting absence of relation with something contra¬ 
dictory to the same. But this is wrong. For superimposition 
is an effect, and an effect first needs a cause; it’ is only 
after it has already come into being as an effect proceeding 
from a cause that the question of the absence of relation with 
euiything contradictory could arise at all. Therefore the only 
rational view is that the constant concomitance of Ignorance 
with superimpositon supplies what the latter needs first, 
namely a cause — (so that Ignorance, admitted to be the con¬ 
stant concomitant of superinposition, cannot here be inte - 
preted negatively as mere absence of knowledge, mere absence 
of an obstacle, but must be interpreted positively as a cause, 
and so as the indeterminable power of Ignorance). (V. ’p.65-T) 

Heroj the mention of the constant concomitance of Ignorance 
with svcgerimgosition follows the Ista Siddhi (M.V.222^1)^ as 
does the refutation of the view that Ignorance could here he 
mere absence of knowledge (M.V.222^2^5 and 6); hut the objec¬ 
tion suggesting that Ignorance is merely the absence of the 
obstacle to superimposition formed by knowledge is Prakd6- 
dtman's own original contribution. 

(3) But is it not the case that defects in the object (such 
as excessive distance from the eye or similarity to some 
other object) or defects in the organs (such as the disease of 
double-vision in the eye or excessive greed in the mind) are 
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the causes of superimposition? Yes, But they are only effi¬ 
cient causes. It is as material cause that Ignorance comes 
in. All effects require a material cause. For an effect is 
something positively existent, and ve reason that it must have 
a (positive) material cause on the analogy of a pot (which 
cannot exist without the clay from which it is made). 

(V. p,68-9) 

This also follows the Isp 2 Siddhi (M,V.221^Z); but the point 
about superimposition depending on defects comes from the 
Paficapddikd (M. V. 146^ 4 ). 

(U) A false (indeterminable) superimposition consists in a 
false object and a false (indeterminable) cognition of that 
false object. The various different efficient causes of par¬ 
ticular errors, such as eye-disease and so on, are not common 
to all superimpositions, and therefore none of them can be 
regarded as the material caiise of superimposition as such. But 
false (indeterminable) Ignorance is found everywhere agreeing 
in nature (as false or indeterminable) with its effects (con¬ 
sisting in both erroneous cognitions and their objects). And 
since its seat is the Self, it (has the same seat as erroneous 
cognitions and their objects and) can stand as the substratum 
of superimposition (whereas the defects cannot, as many of 
them have a different substratiam from that of superimposition, 
which is the Self — namely, the sense-organs and other facul¬ 
ties of the observer). Metaphysical Ignorance, therefore, is 
the unique material cause of all superimposition; defects in 
the soul or mind or eyesight of the observer are not its 
material cause. (V. p.Tl-3; for I.S. parallel, cp. M.V.222,1) 


239 DEMONSTRATION OF THE NATURE 
OF METAPHYSICAL IGNORANCE 

The Vivaraqa follows the method laid down in the Pancapadika 
for proving the existence of a power of Ignorance. We find in 
the Pancapadika; *In the case of (all) external objects and 
mental experiences, this power of Ignorance must necessarily 
be admitted to exist invariably in association with their real 
nature as bare Being. Otherwise the manifestation of false 
objects would be inexplicable* (M.V.133,1). And^the Panca¬ 
padika also says here, * There certainly is, even here, the 
defect of non-perception, of the nature of metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance, hiding the light of Consciousness* (M.V.139,4), adducing 
arguments based on the sense of Vedic texts and on analogy with 
empirical experience. But the Vivara^a seizes on the word 
* necessarily * and interprets it to imply inference, and seizes 
on the word *this* interpreting it to imply perception. And on 
this basis it advances more arguments as follows; 
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(l) Perception reveals Ignorance, because we find that we 
have the immediate experience *1 am ignorant* and, (in dream¬ 
less sleep) the experience *I do not know myself or anyone 
else*. But is not this experience merely a manifestation of 
absence of knowledge, not of anything positive called Igno¬ 
rance? 

No, this objection of the Bha-ftas is wrong. For Ignorance 
as a positive entity is an object of direct experience, like 
the immediate experience of a mental state in the feeling *I 
am happy*. Non-existences (are not immediately apprehended in 
this way but) are apprehended by the special means of knowl¬ 
edge called non-apprehension, (where there is no contact with 
the object known as absent, but only with its locus^ e.g. as 
in *There is no pot in this corner*: read gocaratvat). There 
cannot be knowledge of absence of knowledge in the Self even 
for those who, like the VaiSesikas, hold that non-existence is 
known through perception. For, if we were to have the cogni¬ 
tion * There is no knowledge in me* , there would have to be 
knowledge both of the substance (the Self) and of the thing 
which was not in it (pratiyogin), and as this would imply the 
presence of knowledge in the Self, there could not then be the 
apprehension of absence of knowledge in it; or, if you say 
that there would be. no knowledge either of the substance or of 
the thing not present in it, then all the less could absence 
of knowledge be established (for lack of the requisite means 
to establish an *absence*). The same impossibility of estab¬ 
lishing absence of knowledge of the Self arises whether such 
absence of knowledge is taken as the object of the special, 
form of cognition called non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) recog¬ 
nized by the Bha-f-tas, or regarded as inferred from absence of 
experience. The same difficulties will arise whether the Self 
is taken as known or as unknown (i.e. if the Self is known, 
absence of knowledge will be contradicted; and if it is not 
known, the conditions for establishing absence of knowledge 
cannot be fulfilled; the * non-apprehension* of the Bha-f-tas 
requires knowledge of what is negated (here = knowledge) and 
direct apprehension of the locus in which it is negated 
(here = the Self); and there cannot be inference of absence of 
knowledge of the Self without knowledge of the Self, as such 
an inference, conceived under the laws of the Vai^e§ikas, 
would depend on knowledge of a universal • law concerning the 
Self, itself based on prior perceptions of the Self). 

And in ordinary waking experience in the world, when our 
Ignorance is particularized as being about an object, we ex¬ 
press it by saying *I do not know what you are speaking of* and 
then proceed to listen to more instruction about it (which we 
would not be motivated to do if Ignorance were absence of 
knowledge, since absence of knowledge of a thing, paradoxi¬ 
cally, cannot be established without prior knowledge of that 
thing). Do you say that such further listening is only to 
obtain closer knowledge of a thing we already know, through 
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knowing more of its attributes? (But Ignorance cannot be 
absence of knowledge of the attributes of a thing we already 
partly know either. For) we sometimes say *I do not know the 
number you mention*, (Numbers do not have further numbers for 
their attributes, so we cannot be asking for new attributes 
of the number but only for the number itself. Do you say that 
we only listen further to obtain immediate knowledge of that 
which we already know mediately? This also is wrong, because) 
we sometimes listen after saying *I do not know the teaching 
of the Veda on this point concerning the after-life* (which we 
would not do if correcting absence of direct knowledge were 
our aim, as we can never have direct knowledge about the 
after-life. So positive Ignorance remains a fact established 
by perception, because Ignorance as absence of knowledge 
cannot be established as the universal rule.) (V, pp.7^-6, 
partly expanded according to T,D,; cp, M,V,222,2 and 3) 

This is the teaching of the Ista Siddhij supported by indepen¬ 
dent reasoning. 

(2) (If Ignorance (ajnana) were taken in its literal sense 
as absence of knowledge (ajhana = not knowledge, privative 
*a* = not + *jnana* = knowledge), then it could not be known 
unless its locus (the Self) and its * counter-positive * 
(pratiyogin, here = knowledge) were known (as one has to know 
the corner of a room where a pot usually stands and also to 
know the pot before one can establish absence of the pot), and 
yet, if they were known, there would be a contradiction, (in 
that knowledge and absence of knowledge would be known simul¬ 
taneously,) But if Ignorance be taken to be positive in 
nature and directly revealed by perception, then when its 
locus and * counter-positive* (knowledge) were known, there 
would be no contradiction, since knowledge of Ignorance will 
be knowledge of another positive entity — though there would 
have been a contradiction had Ignorance been taken as absence 
of knowledge. 

The (Self as) Witness-consciousness may supply the condi¬ 
tions that would be necessary for establishing Ignorance as 
absence of knowledge, in that it reveals (itself as) the locus 
for it, and also reveals (itself as) the counter-positive 
{viz. knowledge). But it will not negate ,Ignorance if the 
latter be taken as a separate positive entity. For it reveals 
Ignorance as its object. Nothing is negated by the very 
knowledge that reveals it. 

Perhaps you will ask how it could be that an object envel¬ 
oped in Ignorance could be revealed by the Witness-conscious¬ 
ness, because an object can only be known through the appli¬ 
cation of one of the valid means of cognition, such as 
perception and the rest. To this we reply that everything is 
an object to the Witness-consciousness, either as known or as 
unknown. If an object is to be known, that dex)ends on the 
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intervention of a means of knowledge. But where an object is 
not known, it is eternally illumined by the Witness-conscious¬ 
ness as enveloped in Ignorance, be it in its general or 
individueO.'form (i.e. be it part of what one does not know in 
general, or be it that one feels, in particular, that one does 
not know that). And so it stands proved that perception of 
Ignorance can only be rationally accounted for if Ignorance 
is tsLken as positive, not if it is taken as mere absence of 
knowledge. (V.pp.81-4) 

This is a refutation of an original objection (i.e. one not 
taken from the writings of another school^ hut) conceived on 
his own part by the author. No eo:planation is offered here 
to show how the fact of Ignorance being directly perceived 
could be a matter for theoretical dispute. 

(3) Inference, too, shows the same thing. A cognition 
through the valid means of knowledge, now under discussion, 
implies something other than itself, and something other than 
its own previoTis non-existence. That is, such a cognition 
implies something which conceals its object. It implies some¬ 
thing which exists in the same place as itself and which it 
destroys. For the cognition illumines an object that was not 
previously illumined, like the light of a lamp coming for the 
first time to an object shrouded in darkness. Thus we have 
proved the existence of positive Ignorance, which has the same 
seat (airaya) as knowledge (namely the Self) and has, as the 
object (visaya) which it conceals, the same entity (the Self) 
that is revealed by knowledge. (V. pp.85-9) 

(4) The existence of positive Ignorance may also be estab¬ 
lished by the means of cognition called presumption 
(arthapatti). There is the false superimposition of silver 
onto shell and of the ego-sense onto the Absolute as pure 
Conscioiasness, the s\;^erimposition taking the form of a false 
(indeterminable) object and a false cognition applied to it 
in each case. We have to investigate and discover something 
indeterminable to stand as the material caus^ of these super¬ 
impositions. If the material cause were real, then, because 
an effect agrees in reality-grade with its material cause, the 
superimpositions would be real (and not false, which is 
absurd). And the material cause of superimposition must be 
assxamed to be not only indeterminable but beginningless. Be¬ 
cause if a material cause which had a beginning were assumed, 
another material cause with a beginning would have to be 
assimied for that, (leading to infinite regress). But we know 
through presumption (arthapatti) that that which is beginning¬ 
less, and false, and the material cause of false superimposi¬ 
tion, and related to the Self, cannot be anything other than 
Ignorance. The point being made is that the existence of 
false superimposition forces us to presume the existence of 
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false Ignorance as its material cause, since false superimpo¬ 
sition could not arise from any other source. (V. pp.89-91) 

(Sac cites I.S. pages 47 and 18 as giving examples of argument 
by presumption. See I,S, p,47^lines 18-24 and p,18^lines 
13-15, The second passage runs: ^Neither subject nor object 
can assume a second form. For the subject cannot assume the 
form of the object and the object cannot assume the form of 
the subject. And no third form apart from subject and object 
exists (they "exhaust realitxf')^, T,ll,) 

(5) To begin with, one cannot say that the non-manifestation 
of the self-luminous Absolute in dreamless sleep and similar 
states is due to our being a separate subject, as we can say 
in the case of our ignorance of the experiences of other human 
beings. For the Veda says that in dreamless sleep we are 
identical with the Absolute (Chand.VI.viii.1, M.V.U0,5). Nor 
can erroneous cognition be the impediment causing the non¬ 
manifestation of the Absolute in dreamless sleep, as erroneous 
cognition is absent in dreamless sleep. Nor can the residuail 
impressions of past erroneous cognitions be the impediment, 
for they do not have the power to impede the manifestation of 
the real. We find that we can very well be aware of a shell, 
even when there are impressions of past silver-errors in our 
minds. Nor can non-perception be the impediment. For percep¬ 
tion of the Self as our own true nature is constant and 
eternal. Intermittent non-perception cannot occiir as an 
impediment in the case of self-luminous Consciousness. 

Actions cannot contradict and prevent the manifestation of 
what is our own true nature (as the Jaineis say they do). For 
that would imply the total non-manifestation of Consciousness 
for ever. Perhaps you will object that there would be the 
same result if Ignorance were the impediment. But this is not 
so; for Ignorance cannot be an impediment to the manifestation 
of that Consciousness which reveals it as its object.... 
Therefore the experience of the non-manifestation of the Abso¬ 
lute in dreamless sleep and kindred states (swoon, trance) 
forces us to presume the existence of some other Ignorance as 
the impediment to manifestation — other than non-perception, 
erroneous cognition, the impressions of erroneous cognitions 
or actions. (V. pp.106-8) 

The Fancapddikd had said that a small residue of the impres¬ 
sions of Ignorance remained in dreamless sleep (M,y, 134^1), 

The exp>lanation is added in the Vivarana^ M small residue of 
the impressions remains^ not that impressions and the like 
are Ignorance* (V, p,106), evidently through anxiety that the 
text might be taken literally and people might suppose that 
Ignorance was no more than an impression of past erroneous 
cognitions, 

(But to remain in tune with the classical Vedanta 
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interpretation of dreamless sleep one must view the matter 
differently as follows.) In waking, there is the empirical 
notion, arising through the impediment of superimposition, 
that in dreamless sleep and kindred states there is non¬ 
manifestation of the Absolute. But that superimposed notion 
is only found in waking. The Vivararyx does not examine the 
possible objection against its position, which might run: *In 
dreamless sleep one is established in one's own true Self. Why 
may it not be that there is only "Ignorance" of it because of 
the absence of the factors required for empirical knowledge?' 

(6) In dreamless sleep there is no erroneous cognition. Nor 
is there any impediment from the residual impressions of pre¬ 
vious erroneous cognition. There is no contradiction to self- 
evident perception of the Self arising from any transient 
periods of non-perception (such as are characteristic of 
empirical experience in the waking state). For all these 
reasons the Absolute in its true nature ought to manifest as 
Consciousness in dreamless sleep. But the Veda points out 
that the false stands as an impediment to its manifestation in 
dreamless sleep in such texts as * Borne away by the false* 
(anyta, Chand.VIII.iii.2) and *These desires are real, but 
they are concealed by the false* (Chand.VIII.iii.1). Thus it 
is proved that some false entity exists, other than erroneous 
cognition or its impressions or absence of perception or 
actions, which prevents the manifestation (of the Absolute in 
dreamless sleep). (V. p.207) 

The truly relevant teaching on the present topic is as follows. 
One is eternally established in one's true nature as the Self. 
But, as the Veda teaches, '(Because the self-existent One 
pierced the sense-organs outwards), therefore the sense-organs 
are turned outwards, not inwards to the inner Self' (Katha 
Il.i.l). For this reason there is a natural inclination out¬ 
wards towards the consciousness associated with the sense- 
organs. One therefore behaves in the manner described in the 
text 'Immture souls pursue desires for external things' 

(Katha II.i,2)^ Though one's own true Self is manifest, yet 
one falls a victim to desire, promoted by beginningless Igno¬ 
rance. The minds of undiscriminating souls are thereby pulled 
away towards the external sphere by objects. 

Since all this is established even in the waking state, one 
may well object to this hypothesis about a certain form of 
Ignorance for which there is no warrant either in worldly 
experience or in Vedic revelation, made to account for the 
non-manifestation of the inmost Self in dreamless sleep. Even 
in the Vedic passage quoted, the revered Commentator explains 
the term 'the false' (anrta) as meaning thirst for objects and 
the self-willed behaviour that it brings in its train; he does 
not explain it as meaning positive metaphysical Ignorance. 
Therefore in dreamless sleep one goes to one 's true Self 
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(Chctnd.VI.viii.l)j and one's own true nature shines (unhin¬ 
dered), But because the factors required for knowledge of it 
are then lacking^ one may not realize the fact. This is 
another way in which the Vedic texts which were quoted can very 
well he explained, 

(T) What we are doing here is to show through the various 
valid means of cognition that Ignorance, which is revealed 
intuitively by the Witness-conscioxisness, cannot not exist; 
it does not follow that it can be known through the valid 
means of cognition. (V. p.209: cp. I.S. p. 6 l and see Sundaram, 

p .262 f.) 

If Ignorance is known directly through irmediate experience^ 
then it ought not to he a matter of dispute amongst argumenta¬ 
tive philosophers. The sustained attempt (by Prakd6dtman) to 
explain Ignorance with the help of the various means of cogni¬ 
tion (perception at M,V,239jl-2j inference at 239j3j presump¬ 
tion at 239j4jSj revelation at 239^6) appears to he misguided^ 
as it can only end in representing it as eodstent. There is 
no dispute amongst mankind in general that they are subject to 
ignorance^ nor are they concerned whether such ignorance should 
he labelled existent or non-existent. Nor are all the philoso¬ 
phers in contention agreed that they experience positive^ 
indeterminable Ignorance^ conceived as something over and 
above individual illusion (and as its cause). Ordinary people 
of the world haoe such experiences as 'I do not know'j 'I am 
in doubt' and 'I am confused' and experience non-perception^ 
doubt and wrong perception as varieties of (ordinary everyday) 
ignorance^ sometimes positive^ sometimes negative^ while con¬ 
tending philosophers^ and reflective observers generally who 
do not happen to agree with Prakdsdtman and his school^ openly 
deny the existence of indeterminable positive Ignorance as 
taught in his system. Nor is there any mention^ direct or 
indirect^ anywhere in Sri Sankara 's commentaries^ of any posi¬ 
tive Ignorance other than the triad of non-perception^ doubt 
and wrong pe^rception. This is a point that must be carefully 
considered. 


240 THREEFOLD CAUSE OF THE 
SUPERIMPOSITION OF THE 
NOT-SELF ONTO THE SELF 

The author of the Vivara^a accepts that all superimposition of 
the not-self has a cause, and then explains the cause as fol¬ 
lows. 

( 1 ) (Objection): On the theory of the Advaitins, the complex 
of the ego-sense and the rest are superimposed on the Self, 
the latter being the knowing subject, of the nature of the 
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light of non-dual Consciousness, On this theory, the follow¬ 
ing three factors in the error-situation will all be consti¬ 
tuted by the Self — namely, the substratum of the superimpo¬ 
sition, itself different from the super imposition; the valid 
knowledge by which the substratum of the superimposition is 
correctly (but indeterminately) known; and the knowing subject 
who beholds the superimposition. (Now, in order to have a 
superimposition you need, besides the factors just mentioned), 
either a defect in the substratum (say excessive distance or 
excessive proximity to or similarity to another object); or 
else a defect in the organ or instrument of valid knowledge 
(say double-vision or jaundice affecting the eye);, or else a 
defect in the beholder (say excessive greed for silver or 
excessive fear of snakes). On the Advaitin*s theory, says the 
objector, if there is to be a defect in the substratum or a 
defect in the beholder or a defect in the instrument of knowl¬ 
edge — all or any of these defects will have to be defects 
in the Self, But there are no defects in Consciousness. For 
it is that which takes cognizance of all superimpositions and 
objects, and is not itself subject to production. Knowledge 
arising from the group of three factors required for a super¬ 
imposition (indeterminate knowledge of the substrate, impres¬ 
sion from previous experience and defect) could have no place 
in any (hypothetical) superimposition of the not-self onto the 
Self, And in the case of the Self, there would be nothing to 
function as the substratum of a superimposition, known objec¬ 
tively but indeterminately, with its general features known, 
but its particular features unknown. Nor would there be any 
place for the term *(previously seen) at another place* 
included in the definition of a superimposition given (B.S.Bh. 
I.i.l, intro.) by Sri Sankara, (since pure Consciousness is 
non-dual and raised above conditions of space, time and causa¬ 
tion). So, for all these reasons, not even the definition of 
super imposition offered by our Advaita opponent himself can be 
satisfied in the case of (superimpositions alleged to be made 
on) the Self. 

This was the tentative objection referred to by the author 
of the Pancapadika (M.V.139jl) when he began with the words 
*in the case of an external object,..*. (V. p,19^ f-) 

And after raising this tentative objection against the adequacy 
of the definition of superimposition to meet all cases, the 
Vivara^a refutes it as follows, 

( 2 ) First of all he (the author of the Pancapadika) shows 
that (in the case of the superimposition of the ego-sense on 
the Self) Consciousness, as the means of knowledge, is afflic¬ 
ted with Ignorance, which causes superimposition onto the non¬ 
dual Absolute, the Self, the latter standing as the substratum. 
He begins by saying (cp. M.V.133,2, ad init.) 'We reply that 
here, too, (in the case of the Self) there exists a defect of 
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non-perception.•.’, (V, pp.206-7) 

(3) The Self is self-luminous. Yet, on account of Ignorance, 
it is only perceived indeterminately, and not in its particu¬ 
lar nature. By pointing out that the Self can for this reason 
stand as the substratum of a superimposition, the Pancapadika 
shows that the part of Sri Sankara’s definition of superimpo¬ 
sition that runs ’the false appearance in one place of what 
has previously been seen at another place’ can hold of the 
superimposition of the ego-sense onto the Self (cp, M,V.lUl,8), 

Of the three factors required to cause superimposition, two 
have now been established (in the context of the superimposi¬ 
tion of the ego-sense onto the Self) — namely. Consciousness, 
as the means of knowledge revealing (though only in an indeter¬ 
minate way) the non-dual Self as substratum; and Ignorance, 
seated in Consciousness and supplying the causal factor of 
defect. The Pancapadika now proceeds to establish the third 
causal factor, namely impressions of previous superimpositions, 
beginning with the words ’And, because it is beginningless, it 
(ignorance) has the characteristics attributed to it by the 
revered Commentator of "having been previously seen" and 
"being of the nature of a memory"’ (M,V,llil,8),,., 

In its true nature as the light illumining the confused 
cognition of the Self identified with the not-self, the Self 
as Consciousness is not subject to production in time. Put it 
undergoes production in time in its form as (reflected in the 
mind and) coloured by particular objects. And there can be a 
confused manifestation of subject and object identified in one 
cognition because it is a case of erroneous knowledge. And 
therefore the cognition which manifests the not-self as the 
Self is accompanied by the three causal factors required for 
being a superimposition (indeterminate knowledge of the sub¬ 
stratum, defect, and impression of previous experience of the 
superimposed element). And this cognition is a superimposition 
and its existence as such is established. (V. pp.229-30- 

\^e have had occasion to note (M.V. 183j 3-4) the method adopted 
in the Bhamati for explaining the two characteristics 'beiy.^ 
of the nature of a memory* and * having been previously seen* ^ 
that are mentioned in the course of the^ definition of super¬ 
imposition in the introduction to Sri Sankara*s Brahma Sutra 
Commentary, It is clear that the author of the Vivararya dis¬ 
regards this method completely. Although the metaphysical 
super imposition of the not-self onto the Self is in fact 
beginningless (and so uncaused) j the author of the Vivarayyi 
goes to great lengths to try to show that it is brought into 
being by causal factorsj like the casual^ momentary super¬ 
impositions that occur in the course of worldly experiencej 
such as that of shell-silver. 

Arguments of a sort are offered in an attempt to demonstxyxte 
the following points: firsts that Consciousness itself is the 
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eiyidanoe for the fact that hegiriningless superimposition is 
itself subject to production^ just as transient individual 
superimpositions like shell-silver are; secondly^ that the 
very Ignorance that stands (adhydsina^ lit. Hs seated') as 
the subject of enquiry constitutes the essential element of 
defect in the causal complex that brings superimposition into 
being; thirdly^ that the text in the Pancapddikd (M,V.141^8) 
'And because it is beginningless it has the characteristics,., 
of having been previously seen and of being of the nature of a 
memory' contrives to suggest (by its affirmation of beginning- 
lessness) that superimposition of the not-self onto^ the Self 
can always find a previous impression. The author of the 
Vivararyi also holds that^ though the Self is partless^ its 
particular nature remains iJtnknown due to the said Ignorance^ 
so that it can stand as the substratum of the superimposition 
of the not-self. Though indeterminable Ignorance is made a 
matter of speculation and dispute^ it is nevertheless also 
made the key to solve every problem; so that the whole doctrine 
is clearly vulnerable to charge 'If one fundamental point 
is disproved^ everything else is disproved with it'. 


241 THE SEAT OF IGNORANCE AND 
THE OBJECT IT CONCEALS 

The teaching of the Vivaraija is that Ignorance does not have 
its seat in the mind, nor in Consciousness as qualified by the 
mind, but in reality as such (svarupa-matra). 

(l) But is not the experience *I am ignorant* a proof that 
ignorance has its seat in Consciousness qualified by the mind 
(to form the individual ego)? No, it is not a proof. For, on 
this argument, the experience *I am enjoying experience* 
equally would show (the same unaltered result) that the light 
of Consciousness had its seat in Consciousness qualified by 
the mind (so that the contradictory notions *I am ignorant* 
and *I am enjoying experience* would both be made a ground for 
the same conclusion). True, one could say that there was an 
argument to show that experience did not have its seat in the 
mind. One could say, for instance, that in the case of *the 
iron burns * we have a false appearance of a mutual relation 
between the act of burning and iron, based on the fact that 
they are both related to the same fire (whereas the truth is 
that only the fire burns and the iron is unrelated to burning, 
being no more than the vehicle containing the fire). And on 
this basis, one could argue, there is only a false appearance 
of the mutual relation of experience and the mind, based on 
the fact that they are both related to the same Self, while 
experience does not really have its seat in the mind at all. 
But against all this one could make the coi^ter-argument 
with equal cogency that the experience *I am ignorant* arises 
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from the fact that both Ignorance and the mind are related to 
the same Self, and that it does not arise from any relation 
of the mind to Ignorance as seat of the latter. Why assume 
that the experience *I am ignorant’ is caused by a mutual 
relation between mind and Ignorance (which is bound to be an 
assumption based on a circular argument, since the mind is a 
product of Ignorance) — when other explanations are available? 
And, what is more, the fact that Ignorance has its seat in the 
Self by a direct relation (without the intervention of the 
mind) is clearly revealed in dreamless sleep. 

Possibly you will suggest that if the Absolute in its true 
nature cannot be the seat of Ignorance, perhaps the Absolute 
in some qualified form can be the seat. But this would be 
incorrect. For if the Absolute in qualified form is related 
in this way to Ignorance as the seat of the latter, it will 
have to be so related also in its non-qualified form (so that 
all the difficulties of the latter theory remain). And if, to 
avoid this, you were to make the non-conscious the seat of 
Ignorance, (there would be the absurd result that) the non- 
conscious would also have to be the seat of erroneous cognition 
and of the right knowledge that cancelled and corrected it. 
Perhaps you will say that if we adhere to the view that the 
Absolute is the seat of Ignorance there is just as much logi¬ 
cal difficulty as if we had held to the non-conscious being 
the seat. That is correct. But it is better to accept as 
seat of Ignorance something of the existence of which one is 
certain, father than to resort to a hypothesis which implies 
two seats for Ignorance (the qualified Self and the pure Self), 
both of which are logically indefensible. Also, (if the one 
in bondage is to be the same as the one who later enjoys 
liberation) the seat of Ignorance must be related to that as¬ 
pect of the Self that relates to liberation (i.e. to the pure 
Self, not the qualified Self), (V. pp.200-1) 

(The argument appears to be as follows, (1) To attribute 
Ignorance to the qualified Self is still to attribute it to 
the Self^ which is a contradiction, (2) But the qualified 
Self is a compound, with a non-conscious element. To attribute 
Ignorance to the non-conscious is also to attribute correction 
of Ignorance and liberation to it (M,y,225, 1,2), which is a 
further contradiction. So instead of having two contradic¬ 
tions, it is better to attribute Ignorance directly to the 
Self, as this involves only one logical contradiction, which 
can be eliminated by appeal to experience (cp, M,V,241,4), 

Cp, T,D, p,273 f, T,N,) 

The non-conscious does not experience Ignorance, Ignorance 
must be assumed to pertain to Consciousness, so as to cover 
the transition from bondage to liberation without contradiction. 
The mind and other effects of Ignorance cannot be its seat 
since (it is beginningless and) they are not eternal. All this 
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and move stems from Ista S'iddhi pp^ 193-6• (See 14,7,225^1-7^) 

On this topic, one should consider the following passage from 
Sri Sankara. 

(2) For just as we find the defect causing wrong apprehension 
and the like (i.e. doubt and non-perception) in the instrument 
of cognition, the eye, and do not find wrong apprehension and 
the like, or their cause, the eye-disease of double-vision, in 
the knower — (so, in any example of Ignorance, the defect 
rests in the instrument of cognition and not in the knower). 
When the disease of double-vision has been removed from an eye 
through the treatment of that eye, it is not afterwards found 
to affect the knower (even though no change has been effected 
in the knower as such). And from this we conclude that it 
never was an attribute of the knower. In the same way, wher¬ 
ever there are cases of non-perception, wrong apprehension or 
doubt, the causes of such cognitions must always lie in some 
instrimient of cognition, and not in the ultimate witnessing 
Consciousness. And such cognitions cannot be attributes of 
the witnessing Consciousness for the further reason that they 
themselves are known as objects, like the light of a lamp. 

From the mere fact of their being known, they must be known 
by a knower who is other than themselves. (Bh.G.Bh.XIII.2) 

As for the point about it being better to accept a single seat 
of Ignorance rather than resort to a hypothesis which implied 
two seats — that was wrong. When both alternatives are 
illogical, it is wrong to accept one. Perhaps you will ask 
why it is, in that case, that Sri Sankara speaks of the mind 
as the seat of Ignorance. One must reply that his real pur¬ 
pose was to explain that the sense of being an individual 
capable of action and of experience was indefensible on either 
of the hypotheses about the seat of Ignorance, and to declare 
that the true nature of the Absolute was pure Consciousness, 
free from Ignorance. Thus he writes in the Brahma Sutra 
Commentary; 

(3) The purpose of this Vedic text (of the Paihgi Rahasya 
Brahmana which says *One (bird) eats the sweet berries, that 
is the mind’) is not to affirm that the mind, which is per se 
insentient, is capable of experience. What then is its pur¬ 
pose? Its purpose is to proclaim that the conscious principle, 
the ultimate Witness-consciousness, is not the individual 
experiencer, and is the Absolute in its true form. To that 
end it falsely attributes the power to experience to the mind, 
which modifies into various forms such as pleasure and so on. 
For this state of being an individual capable of action and 
experience is something imagined throiigh a failure to dis¬ 
criminate the mind from the Witness-consciousness. From the 
standpoint of the highest truth, it cannot belong to either of 
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them. For the mind is non-conscious, and the Witnesg- 
consciousness is not subject to modification. Least of all 
can it belong to the mind, as the latter is by very nature a 
mere projection of Ignorance. (B.S.Bh.I.ii.12) 

Parallel deductions should be drawn about Ignorance. The 
Vivaraija says: 

(U) It is not the case that Ignorance.needs to have a 
(conscious) seat where it abides, and an object that it con¬ 
ceals, that are different from one another. In fact it per¬ 
forms the two functions of abiding in and concealing the same 
reality. In this respect it is like darkness, which fulfils 
(the same) two functions when it obscures the place in which 
it lies — for it conceals, without being of the nature of an 
action.... 

Nor does Ignorance stand in contradiction with its seat, 
the light of Consciousness. For Ignorance cannot stand in 
contradiction with that very Consciousness that illumines and 
manifests it, and it is agreed that the Witness-consciousness 
manifests Ignorance. So there is no contradiction between 
Ignorance and Consciousness, its seat. In fact all have to 
agree that while the three states of waking, dream and dream¬ 
less sleep are manifesting in the Self throu^ empirical 
cognition. Ignorance must have its seat in the Self and con¬ 
ceal both the Self and the not-self (or otherwise we would be 
omniscient); so there cannot be any contradiction between such 
manifestation and Ignorance having its seat in the Self. And 
Ignorance is not contradictory to the li^t of Consciousness 
as such; for it cannot be in contradiction with that which 
illumines it. Nor do we ever find contradiction when the 
self-luminous stands in relation with Ignorance; it is only in 
the case of objects that have to be illumined by another that 
relationship with Ignorance constitutes a contradiction (be¬ 
cause, since they are non-conscious, Ignoreuice cannot have its 
seat in them).... 

Very well, but surely, as the Absolute is omniscient, and 
all is one, there cannot be Ignorance. No, not so. For Igno¬ 
rance is actually experienced inhering in the individual soul. 
But did we not say that all was one? We did. But consider 
the case of an original object and its reflection in a mirror. 
We do not regard it as a contradiction that, aJLthou^ the 
original and its mirror-image are one, the smudges and other 
characteristics deriving from the mirror which we attribute to 
the image are not found in the original, and it is free from 
them. Even so, althou^ the Absolute and the individual soTil 
are identical, there is no contradiction in regarding the 
Absolute as omniscient and the individual soul as the seat of 
Ignorance; indeed, the omniscience of the Absolute supplies 
justification for assuming that Ignorance inheres in the 
individual soul,... The Absolute is self-luminous, one and 
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omniscient. But it does not manifest as such. We therefore 
assume that there is (a positive force of) Ignorance conceal¬ 
ing it. Othervfise there woxild be the absurdity of attributing 
the manifestation of distinctions and non-consciousness and 
I)artial knowledge to mere absence of knowledge. And this 
would contradict such words occurring in the Vedic texts as 
darkness, delusion, mists, and concealment through Ignorance, 
which teach the existence of a positive force of Ignorance 
which causes both obscuration and superimposition. (V. p,210-5) 

Here the insistence of the I^ta Siddhi (M.V.232,2) that Igno¬ 
rance has its seat in the Absolute alone and not in the indi¬ 
vidual soul is dropped. On the other hand the Vivaraija fol¬ 
lows the teaching of the Pahcapadika, which runs: ’Ignorance 
is taken by presumption (arthad) to rest in the individual 
soul, obscuring the true nature of the light of the Absolute' 
(M.V.134,1, note;134,2;139,4). For, after all, Ignorance is 
actually felt to inhere in the soul. This, however, forces 
the author to undertake enquiries intended to justify the 
possibility of such characteristics as omniscience inhering 
in both the Absolute and the individual soul (which are non- 
dlfferent, although the soul is afflicted with Ignorance). 

But ^ri Sankara, in commenting on the Sutra ’But on account 
of the teaching of Badaraya^a that the Self was something 
more..,’, remarks ’As the author of the Sutras here points 
out, the Self is taught in the Upanishads as being ’’something 
more” than the embodied self (B.S.Bh.III.iv.8, M.V.64,1). Had 
the path chalked out by the true expert been followed, there 
would have been no question of having to try to reconcile 
omniscience with being the seat of Ignorance. In fact the 
omniscient and the self-luminous cannot possibly be the seat 
of Ignorance. As long as Ignorance inheres, there is no 
direct awareness of omniscience or self-luminosity; but when 
such direct awareness supervenes, it is seen that Ignorance 
does not inhere anywhere. Thus ^ri Sankara says: 

(5) Until Ignorance ceases, the soul remains bound within 
its merit and demerit and remains an individual soial. But 
when Ignorance ceases, it becomes aware that it"is the univer¬ 
sal Consciousness, according to the text 'That thou art'. But 
the reality in man undergoes no real distinction either when 
it has Ignorance or when it is freed from it. (B.S.Bh,I.iv.6) 

It appears to us that this reasoning would make sense only 
from the standpoint of those who hold that Ignorance has its 
seat in the Absolute, not from the standpoint of those who 
hold that it has its seat in the Individual soul. 

(6) Shovild we not agree, then,that when we say 'I do not 
know the thing you are talking about' this represents an illu¬ 
sory hut positive manifestation, in which Ignorance is 
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particularized (cp, M.V.239jl)? Well, hut is not the parti¬ 
cularizing- factor here just a particular that happens to be 
unknown? No, this cannot be so. For what was siniply unknown 
(and iinmanifest) could not manifest positively as a particular¬ 
izing-factor, Well, but is it not equally illogical that 
something that does manifest should be a particularization of 
Ignorance (since it is known and not unknown)? Not so. For 
its relation with Ignorance is itself a mere illusory appear¬ 
ance, That this should be illogical is thus perfectly in 
order. In fact (if an illusion is rendered inexplicable) it is 
actually an advantage to the argument; And this illusory 
relation is actually experienced as manifesting, (V, pp,22U-5; 
cp, I,S, pp,207-10, M,V, 225,16 and IT) 

It 'is^ to he noted^ in this contextj that even on the view (of 
Sri Sankara^ etc.^) that Ignorance is essentially superimposi- 
tiorij one may speak of it as manifesting with its seat in the 
individual soul by appeal to uncritical common-sense experi- 
ience (e.g. in 'I do not know the thing you are talking 
about *), 


242 THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 

THE SOUL AND THE ABSOLUTE 

It Is clear that the view 'Ignorance, which has its seat in 
Consciousness only, has its seat in the soul* implies a dis¬ 
tinction between the soul and the Absolute. What then is the 
adjunct that defines and limits the individual soul? To this 
question the author of the Vivaraqa replies as follows: 

( 1 ) It is only Ignorance of the Self that can conceal the 
Self. Hence Ignorance is the cause of the superimposition of 
appearances like that of a distinction between the individual 
soul and the Absolute. Because it has Ignoreuice, which is 
illusory, as its cause, the limitation which constitutes the 
individual soul must be a form of illusory superimposition. 

The real is partless and cannot imdergo any real distinction 
into two. And we have shown that connection with the defects 
of the sense of being an individual capable of action and 
experience results from a beginningless cycle of^causes and 
effects, like seed and sprout,* Hence the cause of this 
beginningless cycle of causes and effects, namely Ignorance, 
must itself be beginningless.... (V. p.2l6) 

( 2 ) It must be beginningless Ignorance itself that is the 
cause of the beginningless cycle of superimpositions, rendering 
the individueJ. soul distinct from the Absolute; it cannot be 
the mind or any other effect of Ignorance (since every effect 
has a beginning). (V. p.2l6) 
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(3) Nor does the mind have the power to delimit. Where there 
are no real incisions (cp. I^a 8), a limit can only he due to 
erroneous cognition, and the only cause for that is Ignorance. 
Meanwhile, the mind itself is superimposed through Ignorance, 
since it can be negated through right knowledge. Fiirther, the 
mind can only function as a delimitor when it has already be.en 
itself delimited by its cause Ignorance (so that in saying 
that the mind is the delimitor we would only be saying that 
Ignorance was the delimitor). One cannot take the mind as 
real and as that which delimits the individual soul; for the 
mind has a beginning (being an effect), and this theory would 
imply the unacceptable consequence that the soul also had a 
beginning, which would go against the view (viniversally accep¬ 
ted amongst Advaitins) that the soul has the adjunct of begin¬ 
ningless Ignorance. And there would be the further consequence 
that in dreamless sleep and similar states, where the mind is 
absent, there would be nothing to delimit the soul and keep it 
as an individual soul. 

Perhaps you will claim that in dreamless sleep and the like 
the delimiting factor is the mind that has remained in being 
but in a subtle state.... Therefore (in the light of inter¬ 
vening argiaments) we must conclude that the subtle state of 
the mind in dreamless sleep must be the state where it assumes 
the form of its material cause, and that cause has a poten¬ 
tiality (^akti) for re-awakening, conditioned by impressions 
derived from (the past experiences of) its effect [viz. the 
mind in its manifest state). Thus (in dreamless sleep and so 
on, (i.e. trance, swoon, etc.,) the mind lapses into its 
material cause. Ignorance, and so) the mind cannot be the 
principle that delimits the individual soul. (V. pp.217-8) 

(U) Perhaps you (Bhaskara) will say that our doctrine ’The 
soul has Ignorance of the Absolute’ implies a real difference 
between the soul and the Absolute prior to the soul’s being 
afflicted with Ignorance (or otherwise the Absolute would be 
afflicted with Ignorance). But this objection is not right. 

For we see that a difference also implies a prior difference, 
in that it raises the new question ’What was it that was dif¬ 
ferent from what — i.e. what were the two things that were 
different?’ For example, even a difference depending on a 
difference such as that between a substance and that from which 
it is different, itself depends on (lit. is coloured by) an 
extra difference in that it raises the new question ’What was 
it that was different from what?’* 

Thus the relationship of the soul and the Absolute (if they 
are conceived as different) would depend on a new difference 
in the same way (so that, if the theory that the difference 
depends on Ignorance is supposed to be wrong because Ignorance 
itself depends on prior difference, then the theory that the 
soul and the Absolute are really different is in the same situ¬ 
ation; so it is better to adhere to the theory of Ignorance, 
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which is in any case implied by the Veda). If you say that, 

(even though the soul may not be different from the Absolute), 
the Absolute is different from (and superior to) the soul, then 
we reply that the same holds if one accepts Ignorance. And 
there can be no real distinction into whole and parts of that 
(the Absolute) which is partless. Therefore Ignorance alone is 
the cause of difference, difference being a superimposition. 

(V. pp.218-9) 

*(Bhdratlt^vtha claims that the argument is broadly as follows. 
One cannot say that^ if the Ignorance afflicting the soul must 
be represented as having the Absolute for the object it con¬ 
ceals^ it cannot be the cause of the distinction between the 
soul and the Absolute^ on the ground that it depends upon it. 

For we find that the relation between a substance and that from 
which it differs is the cause of difference even though it 
depends on difference. See Bhdratitirtha I.lxxx.c. trans. 

^strl and Sen^l941^ p.lOO. T.N.) 

(5) Ignorance related to Consciousness alone sets up the dis¬ 
tinction in practical experience between the individual soul 
and the Absolute. But how is it that Ignorance, when really 
related to the Absolute, appears to lose this relation and to 
be related only to a distinct entity, the individual soxil? We 
reply that the case is the same as that of the face reflected 
in the mirror and as that of the ether apparently enclosed 
within the pot. Here the mirror and the pot are related only 
to the face and the cosmic ether. Yet they are the cause of 
the appearance of something distinct from the face and the 
cosmic ether respectively, namely the reflection of the face 
and the pot-ether. Finally they appear to lose their relation 
with the face and the cosmic ether and to be related only to 
the reflection of the face and the pot-ether. (V. p.219) 

In all this we have the assumption, in contradiction with ^ri 
Sankara's commentaries, of the existence, over and above super¬ 
imposition of effect and cause, of a certain entity called 
'Ignorance' which stands as their material cause. It is clear 
that such an assumption can only be made if one overlooks the 
fact that all our practical experience of cause and effect 
arises through superimposition. Throughout the Karikas of Sri 
Gau<Japada and the commentaries of Sri Sankara the (distinction 
between the soul and the Absolute is always made in the same 
way; the adjunct that sets up the appearance of a Lord is the 
seed (unraanifest) condition of name and form, which are imagined 
through Ignorance; the adjunct which-sets up the appearance of 
the individual soul is one of cause and effect, set up by name 
and form. It is clear that the experience, in relation to one 
and the same Self, first of distinctions and later of the can¬ 
cellation of those distinctions, is explicable in terms of a 
system which accepts false attribution followed by later 
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retraction. 

(6) *The Self stands within all hodies, motionless and un¬ 
affected like the ether of space, whether they die, are horn, 
whether they go, come or stand still*. (G.K. M.V.U6,2) 

Sankara 's Commentary: One should see that the *hirth* and 
'death* and so on of the Self in all hodies is in no way dif¬ 
ferent from that of the ether of space; the Self no more 
undergoes production and destruction, it no more goes, comes 
or stands still when the hodies do than.the ether-of-space in 
a pot is produced or destroyed or comes or goes or stands 
still with the production, destruction, coming, going or 
standing still of the pot. That is the meaning. 

(T) *A11 hodies and organs are appearances projected like 

dreams hy the power of illusion inherent in the Self. Their 
existence cannot he established logically, whether they are 
taken as varying in eminence or as all of the same value* . 

(G.K. III.10) 

Sankara*s Cormentary: The hodies and organs correspond to 
pots in the *pots and ether* illiistration. Calling them 
'appearances projected hy the power of illusion inherent in 
the Self* means that they are like hodies seen in a dream, or 
like the hodies conjured forth hy a mass-hypnotist. The 'Maya 
of the Self* means Ignorance. As they are set up hy Ignorance, 
they do not exist from the standpoint of the final truth. 

(8) This teaching of a distinction between the embodied soul 
and the Inner Ruler is due to adjuncts of hodies and organs 
set up hy Ignorance. It is not the final truth. (B.S.Bh. 
I.ii.20) 

(9) Thus the Lord appears to conform to the conditioning 
adjxmcts set up hy Ignorance. It is like the ether of space 
appearing to conform to the shapes of the cavities of pot and 
jar. Thus in the realm of practical experience the Lord 
exercises lordship over the conscious beings called individual 
soxils, who, corresponding to the pot-ether in the illustration, 
appear to conform to the limitations of their hodies (gross 
body and subtle body) and organs, which consist of name and 
form set up hy Ignorance. Such souls are in reality nothing 
hut his own Self. (B.S.Bh.II.i.lU, M.V.139,7) 

Here the word * Ignorance* means * superimposition* not *Mdyd*. 
For the fact that Ignorance sets up the *Mdyd* ('illusory 
appearance) called *name and form* is an indication that it is 
different from it. 
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243 THE EGO-SUPERIMPOSITION 

The Vivara^a expresses itself as follows in commenting on the 
phrase of the Pahcapadika *The ego is the first superimposi¬ 
tion* (M.V.141,1). 

(1) The author of the Pancapadika accepts as proved the 
beginningless superimposition of Ignorance on taintless, un¬ 
wavering Consciousness, partless, consisting of the one 
savour of bliss, the Witness of Ignorance and of the modifica¬ 
tions of the mind. Then, basing his remark on the transient 
character of the superimpositions that occur within that, he 
says, *The ego is the first superimposition *, (V. p.ll2) 

If the superimposition of Ignorance 'is estahZ'ished as hegin- 
n'ingless^ 'it 'is superimpos'it'ion that wiVl always play the key 
role. So why does the author of the V'ivarana 'ins'ist that 'it 
has to have Ignorance for 'its material cause (when^ being 
heginningless^ it could not have a material cause apart from 
the Absolute)? He fails to take into account the point that 
superimposition is the only thing that can be brought to an 
end by right knowledge. 

(2) Perhaps you will object that, since a superimposition is 
determinate, one ought to be able to point to a determinate 
substratum on which it is superimposed. For in ordinary 
experience superimpositions are invariably found to occur on 
substrata that are determinate. But this would rule out pure 
Consciousness, which is free from all determination. Here the 
author of the Pancapadika raises a difficulty about how you 
explain the superimposition of the ego-sense onto a determi¬ 
nate substratum, where that determinate substratum would it¬ 
self have to be Consciousness determined by the ego-sense and 
so on (implying circularity of argument). This he does by 
saying: *But do we not here have circularity of argument? 
Superimposition depends upon availability for empirical experi¬ 
ence...* (M.V.ll42,2). And he replies, *Not so — there is no 
defect of circularity, because superimposition is beginning¬ 
less* {ibid.). 

That is to say, (because superimposition is beginningless) 
there can (always) be a later superimposition of the ego-sense 
onto Consciousness manifesting in determinate form. Superim¬ 
position of limitations onto the indeterminate is actually 
t found in experience (as in the case of the superimposition of 

blue colour and tent-like shape onto the infinite ether of the 
sky). A later superimposition of ego-sense may therefore*be 
taken as occurring on Consciousness determined either by the 
superimposition of Ignorance or by a previous superimposition 
of ego-sense. (V. pp.296-7) 

The difficulty about how the superimposition of Ignorance 


I 
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itself^ too, can occur on an indeterminate substratum comes up 
again here in another form. It is no answer to say, 'There 
can be superimposition onto Consciousness that has already 
been rendered determinate by a previous superimposition'. The 
notions of 'earlier' and 'later' are themselves superimposi¬ 
tions, so that the same objections apply to those very notions. 
That is why (the statement of Sri Sankara) 'Superimposition 
is natural' (implying that it is beginningless and uncaused) 
is the best answer to all objections. In ordinary empirical 
experience we first superimpose on the pure Self the idea tJiat 
it is the object of the 'I-notion', and then on that basis 
further supeirimpositions are made. The correct view is that 
superimposition is beginningless in the same way that in a 
dream we may superimpose, say, a cow and its calf, while the 
whole dream is devoid of any real succession in time. But 
this answer to objections raised against the possibility of 
superimposition of the-ego-sense is not possible within the 
firework of the system of the Vivarana; for here superimposi¬ 
tions are asserted to be occasional and successive in time, 
and are made dependent on a material cause. 

We subjoin the explanation given in the Vivaraija of the pas¬ 
sages in the Pahcapadika which assert that the ego-sense has 
a material cause as well as other causal factors. 

( 3 ) When the Pancapadika says *This beginningless Ignorance...* 
(M.Y.132,k) it is referring to the material cause of the ego- 
sense. The reference is to Ignorance,* merit and demerit 
from previous action, and also previous experience. What that 
means is the impressions left by previous errors, actions and 
experiences. 

The passage *It assiames, under the control of the supreme 
Lord,...* (M.V.lli3,^) describes the efficient cause of the 
ego-sense. The expression *It assvunes... a certain form in 
which it has the two cosmic powers of knowledge and activity* 
{ibid.) indicates its natiare (svarupa). The expression *The 
sole source of the power to act or experience as an indivi¬ 
dual* {ibid.) sets forth its effects. The reference to the 
*eternal changeless Consciousness* {ibid.) is a statement of 
the means of knowledge whereby it is known. The passage *It 
is because of its union with this ego-sense that the eternal, 
changeless Consciousness... (erroneously becomes known as the 
experiencer)* {ibid.) explains that one of the other functions 
of the ego-sense is to be the cause of all wrong superimposi¬ 
tion. And the Pancapadika goes on to answer the question *Why 
is the ego-sense not found in dreamless sleep? *, starting with 
the words *And in dreamless sleep...* (P.P. Eng. trans. p.68, 
one of the passages omitted at M.V.lU3,^). 

The line of argument is that dreamless sleep means the dis¬ 
solution (into its material cause) of that effect of Igno¬ 
rance, the subtle body (including the mind, ego and sense- 
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organs of the individual soul). (V. p. 269 ) 

the author points out in a note here and also at y.P.P.^ 
English Intro, p,107^ the original text from which this 
phrase is taken (Brhad.IV.iv,2) reads ^vidyd* not 'avidyd^, 

The reference was originally to merit from meditation^ not to 
Aoidyd in the later sense, T,N,) 

(U) The ego-sense is separated from the Self by Ignorance. 

How is it that one fails (in the course of practical activity) 
to realize that it is an object (a *this*)? On this the 
Pancapadika says, ’Some fall into the error of supposing that 
the ego is not an object (not a * this’)...* (P.P. p.103/21). 
The idea is that it does not seem to be an object because it 
is separated from the Self only by Ignorance (and not by the 
processes of objective cognition through a pramana). (V. p.2T7> 
cp. Sengupta p.235 f•) 

All that is necessary in the way of comment here has already 
been said in commenting on the Pancapddikd (cp, notes at U,Y, 
134jl and 139^4 and M,V, sections 142-3), 


244 THE SOUL AS A REFLECTION 
OF THE ABSOLUTE 

The Vivaraija raises the question, 'Well, what is this thing 
called the soul?', and replies: 'We say that it is nothing but 
the Absolute, reflected in Ignorance' (V. p.760). To clarify 
this reflection-theory, he states and develops the doctrine of 
the original and its reflection given in the Pancapadika. 

( 1 ) One might object that if the soul were a reflection it 
coxild never know its true identity with the original of which 
it was a reflection. For, if it were a reflection, it would 
be non-conscious, like the minute reflection of himself that 
Devadatta might see in the pupil of the eye of another person. 
The Pancapadika answers this by saying, *It is only Devadatta’s 
non-conscious part (his body) that enters into such a reflec¬ 
tion* (P.P. Eng. trans. p.T6: omitted at M.V.ll*U,2, penultimate 
para). If the reflection of Devadatta (in the pupil of the eye 
of another person) is non-conscious, that is due to the fact 
of its being a reflection of something that is itself non- 
conscious like a pot (namely his'^body); it is not due simply to 
the fact of its being a reflection. (V, p. 287 - 8 ) 

The opponent has argued that the soul is unaware of its true 
nature^ and also non-conscious because it is a reflection. But 
no real answer is given to the objection. Nor would it have 
been right to have said 'Since the soul is seen to be con¬ 
scious^ the question ought never to have been raised', The 
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x*ight answer would have been to have said *It is precisely 
because the soul is seen to be conscious that it cannot be a 
reflection. For no reflection anywhere is found to be con¬ 
scious \ At any ratCj it seems that a counter-argument of 
this kind would be hard to rebut. 

(2) The Pahcapadika {ibid.) supposes that an objector might 
argue that the metaphysical knowledge which puts an end to 
Devadatta*s error is seen to belong not to him, as a reflec¬ 
tion, but to the original of which he is a reflection. Since 
the Absolute is that original, the argument runs, the knowl¬ 
edge that puts an end to error belongs to the Absolute. To 
this argument the Pahcapadika replies, ’Not so. For when 
error arises either about one’s Self or about something else, 
it is only one’s own knowledge that can dispel it’. What 
qualifies one for having metaphysical knowledge is not being 
the original of a reflection but being in error. And that is 
caused through being in Ignorance, which is the condition for 
being an individual soxil (not for being the Absolute). 

(V, p,288). 

(3) Next, the Pahcapadika {ibid.) supposes that an objector 
might raise the problem: ’Does the Absolute know that it is 
the true Self of its reflection, the individual soul, or does 
it not? If it does not, it is not omniscient. But if it does, 
it sees the limitations and sufferings of transmigratory life 
in itself’. But the Pahca;^dika denies this and says: ’That 
Devadatta who knows his identity with the true Self of the 
reflection is not touched by its defects ’. What the Pahca¬ 
padika means is that when Devadatta sees himself reflected in 
the pupil of the eye of another person, and thereby reduced 

to minute size and otherwise distorted, he does not grieve 
over the idea, as it is contradicted by his true knowledge 
that he is not subject to these distortions. In the same way, 
the Absolute, too, when it beholds the sufferings of trans¬ 
migratory life in the soul, its reflection and so its own Self, 
does not grieve on that account, because it is by nature 
aware of the metaphysical truth (and so aware that it is infi¬ 
nite). Knowledge of the metaphysical truth and subjection to 
the sufferings of transmigratory life can no more intermingle 
than the polished bits of a mirror can be smudgy and the 
smudgy bits polished. (V. p.288) 

This should be compared with the answer given to a similar 
objection at Bhdinat.i'f*iv.22 (cp. M.V.197^4). 

{k) The Pahcapadika then makes a further point. Is it not 
the case that, in an illusion of ordinary life like a mirror 
image, the illusion that the image and its original are two 
distinct entities persists even after their identity is known? 
Yes, it is so. But as the conditioning adjunct (upadhi) in 
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this case does not arise from Ignorance (read ajanyatvat), 
it cannot be removed by knowledge (but only by the destruction 
or removal of the condition, the reflecting medium). The 
Pancapadika expresses this by saying *The reflected image can¬ 
not be broiight to an end by knowledge, (since its cause, the 
mirror or the like, is real)*. (V. p.289) 

(5) The Pancapadika says; *But the individual soul, as a 
reflection, is immediately known, to all of us as consciousness* 
(M.V.ll4U,2). The fact that the soul is a reflection and is 
also-pf the nature of Consciousness cannot be denied, as it 
is guaranteed by the Veda and Smrti and by direct perception. 
Thus the Vedas, Smrtis and Sutras concur to teach that the 
soul is of the nature of a reflection. We have; *He assumed 
a form corresponding to each form; that **assuming a form” (in 
which He was reflected) was to make Himself known* (Byhad. 
II.V.19), *He is one and many at the same time, like the moon 
reflected in different water-sxirfaces * (A^abindu 12) and 
*And so there is the example given of the (reflection of the 
sun in water as a) small sun* (B.S. III.ii.l8). 

Again, though the ether of the sky is formless and bodiless, 
we see it reflected in water along with the clouds and forma¬ 
tions of stars, so that the Absolute, too, though formless, 
must be capable of being reflected. And again, the vast and 
distant sky can be reflected in a patch of water that only 
comes up to the knee, so that one cannot claim that what one 
is perceiving in such a case is another sky, along with its 
clouds and so on, that really exists within the water. The 
fact that the soul is a reflection of the Absolute and is,^ 
in its true nature, nothing other than pure Consciousness is 
thus attested by the Veda and supported by perception, and it 
cannot be gainsaid. (V. p.289) 

Clearly the teaching here is thatj although the ether of the 
sky is not capable of being perceived^ it is capable of being 
reflected* Having established this^ the author then goes on 
to argue that the Absolute^ tooj is capable of being reflec- 
tedy thereby reducing the Absolute to the status of a substance 
in the world* 

On the basis of the argumentation that we have detailed so 
far, one could hardly be surprised if someone given to such 
argumentation should come forward and say, *The Pancapadika 
and the Vivaraqa follow a system that is contradictory to that 
of the Siddhi, a system which proclaims "The individual 

soul really and truly arises in the adjuncts of the ego—sense 
and of its cause. Ignorance; transmigratory experience belongs 
to the individual soul alone, and not to the Absolute"’. In 
the commentaries of ^ri Sankara, on the other hand, the treat¬ 
ment of examples like the reflection of the sun in water 
accords with the method of teaching by false attribution 
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followed by later retraction. They are used to illustrate how 
actions bring their just rewards to the right person only, and 
how transmigratory experience is illusory. 

(6) The Sutra says, *And it is only a reflection*. One 
should understand that the individual soul stands to the 
supreme Self as the little image of the sun reflected in 
water stands to the real sun. The individual soul (as such) 
is not identical with the Self. Yet it is not a separate 
reality either. (B.S.Bh.II.iii.50, cp. M.V.95jl5 note) 

(7) When one small image of the sun reflected in one surface 
of water trembles, others reflected in other surfaces of 
water do not tremble. In the same way, the connection with 
the rewards of action that belongs to one soul does not obtain 
in the case of another.... And because the reflection arises 
from Ignorance, it is only right to say that the transmigra¬ 
tory experience that pertains to it should arise from Igno¬ 
rance. And the teaching is equally correct that when that 
Ignorance is extirpated what remains is one’s identity with 
the Absolute, the final reality. (B.S.Bh.II.iii.50) 

Here the soul is a hybridj compounded of the Absolute as Con¬ 
sciousness and another element^ the superimposed reflection. 
The teaching is that the Vedic texts awaken one to the fact 
that one *s true Self is the Absolute^ having first negated 
the reflection. 

(8) But what is the ’similarity* here referred to? Tlie 
author of the Sutras replies, ’Sharing in expansion and con¬ 
traction*. The reflection of the sun in water expands and 
contracts with the motion of the water, moves when the water 
moves, multiplies when the water is divided. Thus it conforms 
to the condition of the water. But these changes do not 
affect the real sun. In the same way, the Absolute in its 
true form undergoes no changes. It stays uniform. But in so 
far as (in the realm of appearance) it enters the adjuncts of 
the body and so on, it appears to conform to the attributes 
of its adjuncts, such as expansion and contraction. (B.S.Bh. 
III.ii.20, cp. M.V.95,1, note) 

Here the example of a reflection is introduced to explain how 
there is an element of similarity between the soul and a 
reflection. It is not said that the soul really is a reflection. 


245 REFUTATION OF THE THEORY OF 

DELIMITATION (AVACCHEDA-VADA) 

The author of the Vivaraija is not merely a champion of the 
reflection theory of the soul: he is also an active opponent 
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of the delimitation theory. For he expresses himself as fol¬ 
lows : 

(1) But why could not the soul simply be the Absolute delim¬ 
ited by conditioning adjuncts (without being a reflection of 
the Absolute)? No, this is wrong. For the Absolute present 
within the cosmos as enclosed within the various conditioning 
adjuncts, universal and particular, would be totally condi¬ 
tioned as soul; and that same Absolute in its true nature as 
unlimited by adjiincts would fall outside the cosmos. But from 
this it would follow that the Absolute could not be omniscient 
and omnipotent. For it could not assume two (contradictory) 
forms and be present in its unlimited form in the places where 
it was present as limited. 

Perhaps you will say that the Absolute can be present in 
the soul in its true nature (because that is what is delim¬ 
ited), though not in the form in which it lies outside the 
cosmos. But this cannot be accepted either. For we have the 
text, *He who, dwelling in the intellect, (is within the intel¬ 
lect, whom the intel3-ect does not know... He is your Self, 
the Inner Ruler, immortal)* (Byhad.III.vii.22). This teaches 
that the Absolute, different from, the soul, is yet present 
within it, having assumed another conditioned form (as Inner 
Ruler). (This text is inexplicable on the theory that the 
soul is a mere delimitation of the Absolute and not a reflec¬ 
tion, beca\ise it asserts the presence of the Absolute within 
the soul in two different forms, as totally transcendent and 
as Inner Ruler.) 

But on the view that the soul is formed by a reflection (of 
Consciousness in its body and organs), the Absolute can very 
well abide in the same place with two natures; for we see (in 
common experience) that when the ether of space is already 
present in the water from the very fact that the water is 
occupying space, it is also present in another (vast) form as 
seen reflected in the water (as the sky). Thus on the reflec¬ 
tion theory the Absolute can abide in the various souls, which 
are apparent delimitations, and assume such forms as their 
Inner Ruler and so on. The reflection theory is therefore 
better. (V. p.290-1) 

The wording of the quotation shows that the question of whether 
the ’reflection* theory or the 'apparent delimitation* theory 
was the better had already been raised before the author’s day. 
The respected Vacaspati Misra quoted in various places an early 
Vedanta author who had given the two examples of pot-ether and 
a reflection together. We subjoin two examples from the 
Bhamatl. 

(2) True, the inmost Self, being self-luminous, is not an 
object and does not have parts. Nor is it really delimited by 
such limitations as the higher and lower mind, the subtle and 
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gross bodies and the organs, which are imagined through begin¬ 
ningless, indeterminable Ignorance. Yet He appears as if 
really limited. ^ And though He is without distinctions, yet He 
appears to undergo differentiation. Though nov capable of 
action. He appears to be capable of action. Though not 
capable of individual experience. He appears to be an indivi- 
dueU. experiencer. And though not an object. He appears to be 
the object of the I-notion. In these ways He manifests as 
the individual soul, even as the ether of space appears to be 
differentiated end to have varioiis different characteristics 
according to the different adjuncts in which it appears to be 
enclosed, whether it be pot, pitcher or vase. (Bha.I.i.l, 
P.38/39-UO) 

(3) The Absolute can only appear as the individual soul when 
its real being is established as non-dual. And it only 
appears as the individual soul through the distinctions set 
up by beginningless indeterminable Ignorance as conditioning 
adjimct. The case is parallel with that of the different 
reflections of one original that may occur on account of the 
different conditioning adjiincts in which it is reflected, 
such as mirrors and other shiny objects. 

And this theory enables us to account for the opposition of 
favoiirable aud unfavourable that we find in worldly dealings 
and in the Vedic texts, along* with the distribution of plea¬ 
sure to some and of pain to others, of liberation to some and 
of further transmigration to others. Nor do the variety of 
evils affect liberation. For only the individual souls are 
connected with the variety of different sensations, as it is 
only the reflections, and not the original, that are tinted 
dark or light according to the darkness or lightness of the 
reflecting media. But the Absolute is like the original; it 
is not affected by the sensations that affect the individual 
souls. 

Further, when a mirror is removed, whatever has been re¬ 
flected in it disappears and survives only as the original, 
but the reflection of that original in the sword-blade nearby 
does not disappear. In this way, it can be shown how the soul 
disappears as such but survives as the Absolute when its 
adjunct set up by Ignorance is removed. (Bha.II.iii.US, M.V. 

197,6) 

And there are other such passages. So we must conclude that 
it is only an unfounded tradition that has grown up among the 
moderns which says that in Vacaspati's system Ignorance has 
its seat in the individual soul, while in the system of the 
Vivara^a it has its seat in the Absolute, and which says that, 
while Vacaspati teaches the 'delimitation* theory of the soul, 
the author of the Vivaraija teaches the 'reflection* theory. 
There is, however, no doubt that the Vivaraija system favours 
the reflection theory. 
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246 IGNORANCE IN DREAMLESS SLEEP 

At one place the Pahcapadika speaks of Ignorance as the ad¬ 
junct which produces the apparent delimitation that forms the 
individual soul, saying *So... the Absolute, itself one and 
homogeneous, is the substratum of innumberable individual 
souls only as delimited by beginningless Ignorance* (M.V.139, 
4). But at another place it speaks of the ego-sense as the 
adjunct forming the individual soul (M.V.144,3), The author 
of the Vivara^a introduces the topic of the three states of 
waking, dream and dreamless sleep in the course of his argu¬ 
mentation to show how these two positions can be reconciled. 

(1) Pure Consciousness is, in itself, homogeneous and free 
from all determination. But, on account of the connection 
with Ignorance, it becomes the substratum of an experience of 
slight determination in dreajnless sleep. Then in dream it 
becomes the substratum of a more concrete form of experience, 
through determination by the mind, which has Ignorance for 
its material cause. Then in the waking state Consciousness 
assumes its most concrete form, from the colouring it re¬ 
ceives from the mind in contact with the physical body. It 
does not, however, follow that with each separate new adjunct 
there is a separate new soul. For at each new step there is 
only the further determination of Consciousness as already 
determined by the previous adjunct in the series. New ad¬ 
juncts only create new souls when unrelated to previous ad¬ 
juncts. (V. pp.291-2) 

Now, it is true that the author of the Brahma Sutras declared 
that the soul experiences itself as the same after awakening 
from sleep, because its apparent delimitation is only through 
one adjunct imagined through Ignorance. Thus we find: 

(2) But it is the same (soul that awakens from dreamless 
sleep that went into it, as we know on four grounds) — be¬ 
cause of the fact that ritual activity left unfinished before 
sleep can only be completed by the same person who began it, 
because of the fact of self-recognition on awalcening from 
sleep, because of direct Vedic teaching on the point and be¬ 
cause of the presence of Vedic injunctions which indirectly 
imply it. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.9) 

But there is no evidence for the presence of Ignorance in 
dreamless sleep. For, since Ignorance is of the nature of 
superimposition, it has the form of determinate knowledge. 
There is no determinate knowledge in dreamless sleep. And 
the reason for this absence of determinate knowledge in dream¬ 
less sleep is given by the Veda itself as the absence of any 
second reality over against the Self, the latter being of the 
nature of constant and eternal Consciousness. Thus we have 
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the text, ’When he does not know anything then (in dreamless 
sleep), he is knowing when he does not know anything. There 
is no break in the knowing of the knower, for it is indestruc¬ 
tible. But there is not then (in dreamless sleep) any second 
thing over against him which he could know’ (B^*had.IV.iii.30, 
cp. M.V.42, intro.). Accordingly, the revered Commentator has 
said: 

(3) Being united with pure Being in that state (of dreainless 
sleep), it is but right that the soul should have no subject- 
object cognition (vijnana), for, as the Veda puts it, *What 
could one see with what?* (Brhad.IV.v.l5)• (B.S.Bh.III.ii.T) 

(U) Liberation is realization of one’s true nature as the 
Self of all. It is void of action, its factors and results, 
ajid is the result of metaphysical knowledge. It is now 
taught in the most direct way as the state where Ignorance, 
desire and action are absent. (Brhad.Bh.IV.iii.21) 

In dreamless sleep, the soul dissolves in its metaphysically 
true nature, on account of the absence of distinctions created 
by adjuncts. In making this point, there is regular reference 
by the Commentator to the two adjuncts of the mind and sense- 
organs, as can be seen from the following. 

(5) (The soul may be regarded as having two adjuncts, namely 
the mind in the waking state, when it is associated with the 
sense-organs and the mind in the dream-state, when it is 
€Llone and disconnected from the sense-organs but associated 
with the impressions of previous experience.) When both these 
adjuncts disappear in the state of dreamless sleep, it has no 
particular form derived from any external adjunct. And it is 
then taken to be as if dissolved in its own true Self, (’As 
if’ dissolved, because, metaphysically speaking, the soul 
never really leaves its true nature as the Self.) People then 
say ’He is dissolved in his own Self’. (B.S.Bh.I.i.9) 

(6) Tired and desirous of a refuge, the soul in dreamless 
sleep rises out of identification with a body in both forms 
(i.e. the waking body revealed by the sense-organs and the 
mind, and the dream-body revealed by the mind alone, associ¬ 
ated with the impressions of previous experience). It becomes 
one with the Absolute in its highest* form, known by such names 
as Light (jyotili) and the Shining Ether (aka^a). It gives up 
its nature as particular cognition and attains to its meta¬ 
physically true nature. (B.S.Bh.I.iii,20) 

(7) The appearance of particular cognition on the part of an 
individual knowing subject arises throu^ the association of 
the Self with such apparent conditioning adjuncts as location 
in a particular intellect. When such cognition ceases (in 
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dreamless sleep), we speak of the individual as being in con¬ 
tact with the supreme Self. But this is a figurative way of 
speaking, which holds true relative to the apparent condition¬ 
ing adjunct, but which does not imply that any real limitation 
(or separation) ever occurred. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.3^, M.V.Ul,7) 

\4hat is here taught is the total cessation of all adjuncts 
in dreamless sleep. One must realize that it is not being 
taught that an adjunct in the form of Ignorance remains over. 

There are various theories about dreamless sleep offered in 
the Vivara^a that deserve attention. 

(8) And there would be the further consequence that in 
dreamless sleep and similar states... there would be nothing 
to delimit the soul and keep it as an individual soul, \(so 
that Ignorance must be taken as that which apparently limits 
the soul; it is not the mind which performs this fimction)... 
(V. P.21T, cp. M.V.2li2,3). 

If the Pancapadika says that the one who awakens from 
dreamless sleep remembers his absence of pain in that state 
(M.V.153,8), there was nothing wrong, as he was merely record¬ 
ing the doctrine of the opponent... (V. p.266). 

Absence of pain in drecLinless sleep is not remembered; it 
is known through the means of valid cognition called presump¬ 
tion. The happiness that one who awakens from it remembers 
acquaints him through presumption with the absence of pain, 
becaxise the presence of pain woxild have been contradictory. 

He feels, *As I experienced happiness, there cannot have been 
pain*. The absence of pain in dreajnless sleep, therefore, is 
not a matter of memory but a matter of valid cognition {viz. 
aiiihapatti, presumption). In the same way, one who awakens 
from dreamless sleep reflects that he had no knowledge. This 
knowledge, again, is v€did cognition, not mere memory. For it 
is based on the knowledge that the Ignorance he remembered 
having experienced would have been incompatible with knowl¬ 
edge, its contradictory. (V. p.263) 

Here it was correct to say that the recollection of joy was 
something remembered as connected with the Self. But to say 
that Ignorance (as a positive principle) was either remem¬ 
bered or known through valid cognition was mere obstinacy. All 
that we recollect isj *I knew nothing\ 

(9) Perhaps you will object that since Ignorance, immediate 
experience in the form of bliss, and the Witness-consciousness 
are all constant and indestructible, the experience of them in 
dreamless sleep cannot leave behind an impression. How, then, 
can one explain the fact that one who awakens from dreamless 
sleep remembers having experienced them in dreamless sleep? 

We reply to this objection as follows. An experience 
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differentiated threefold and embracing Ignorance, bliss and 
the Witness-consciousness arises (in dreamless sleep) through 
three adjuncts resxilting from reflections of Consciousness in 
Ignorance,* These three reflections are different because 
they are based on three different transient states (avastha) 
assumed by Ignorance in dreamless sleep. When these three 
states of Ignorance come to an end on awakening they leave an 
impression, A memory of Ignorance, bliss and the Witness- 
consciousness (as experienced in dreamless sleep) can arise 
from this impression (in waking) in the Self qualified by 
Ignorance (i,e. the memory occurs to the individual soul in 
its capacity as qualified by Ignorance, not as qualified by 
the mind, since the mind is in abeyance in dreamless sleep — 
cp, T,D, ad loo.). r7,pp, 265-6^ 

* (PraT<d^dtman takes even the recollection in waking of the 
^presence of a transcendent Witness in (dreamless sleep to be no 
more than the recollection of a modification of Ignorance in 
the form of a transcendent Witness, The recollection both of 
happiness and of Ignorance itself are also taken as recollec¬ 
tions of the experience of transient forms assumed by Ignor- 
ranee, Ajndnam sva-sukha-saksydkdreTTa parinamatej explains 
T,D, T.N,) 

The immediate experience (of the individual in (dreamless 
sleep) is here conceived as proceeding from an adjunct arising 
from,, the reflection of Consciousness in Ignorance, It is also 
claimed that there are some reflections of Consciousness that 
are differentiated (threefold) by a distinction of (three) 
states of Ignorance in dreamless sleep. These are ill- 
conceived theories. 

Here the Vivaraqa is not satisfied with the mere claim that 
positive Ignorance is present in dreamless sleep. Many 
further points are mentioned. A cause-effect relation is 
admitted between the three states of waking, dream and dream¬ 
less sleep (so that dreamless sleep causes memories in the 
waking state, for instance). Ignorance is credited with 
modifications in dreamless sleep. Consciousness is reflected 
in these modifications in three different forms. And it is 
further assumed that the three of them come to an end and 
leave an impression that can be picked up by memory, with 
Ignorance as a whole for their seat. This whole catalogue of 
assumptions is accepted in the system of the Vivaraqa, though 
it has no foundation whatever in experience. No attention is 
paid to ^ri Suresvara's text, 'The feeling "I knew nothing" 

(on the part of one awoken from dreamless sleep) is not a 
memory of his consciousness in dreamless sleep; for in dream¬ 
less sleep one is established in the Self; there being no con¬ 
nection with time, such experience does not belong to the 
past' (B.B.V. I.iv.300, cp. M.V.122,17, note; 19). Suregvara 
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teaches that the feeling *I knew nothing* is not a memory of 
one's experience in dreamless sleep, but simply a false idea. 

But no attention is paid to this in the system of the 
Vivara^a. And there for the first time one finds the doctrine 
that in dreamless sleep there are modifications (v^tti) of 
positive Ignorance with special reflections of Consciousness 
in them. 

(lO) The line of argument here in the Pancapadika is that 
dreamless sleep means the dissolution of that effect of Igno¬ 
rance, the subtle body (M.V,2U3,3 dd fin) • Perhaps you will 
ask how the power of action of the ego-sense can be dissolved 
in dreamless sleep, seeing that the vital energy remains 
active. Our reply to this is that we do not say that the 
vital energy is confined to the ego-sense; in fact it is a 
separate principle. All we say is that the ego-sense has a 
power of action, because it can prompt the five modes of 
activity of the vital energy. For the modifications of the 
vital energy are seen to depend on the mind in its capacity 
as will. 

Or else we may assxnne that it is only the mind's power of 
knowledge that goes into dissolution in dreamless sleep, 
while its power of action in the form of the vital energy, 
remains intact; for the mind is perceived to have parts. Or 
one may resort to the view that (even in the waking state) 
creation is limited to what is actually being perceived 
(drs-^i-srsti) as in dreams and the like. Then, from the 
standpoint of the vision of the person in dreamless sleep, 
everything will be dissolved. For in that case, perception 
of the body and vital energy of the sleeping-person would just 
be erroneous cognition on the paxt of other people. (V. pp. 

269-70) 

This is a typical case illustrating how those intent on rais¬ 
ing and answering objections forget that, while prospective 
actions admit of alternatives (in that one may either do them 
or not do them or decide to do them differently) facts do not 
admit of alternative theories. We may add that the quoted 
extract shows that Vada and other minor systems 

had gained currency before the composition of the Vivaraqa. 

Exactly what is meant by the term *d^q*(fi-s^qti' is not 
stated. One might infer from the use of the example of dream 
that the teaching was that, just as the dream-world is only 
seen from the standpoint of the person asleep and dreaming, 
even so nothing exists at all from the standpoint of the 
sleeper in the case of dreamless sleep. If that was all that 
was meant, it would be correct. But if it was intended to 
mean that in dreamless sleep everything dissolved into Igno¬ 
rance, its material cause, that would not be correct. For It 
would contradict the Veda, the commentaries of ^ri Sankara, 
reason and experience alike. In the Veda, for instance, we see: 
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(11) When a person is in dreamless sleep, he sees no dream 
whatever. He becomes one with the vital energy. Then speech 
dissolves in him (as the Self) with all names.... (On awaken¬ 
ing) the vital energies proceed from this Self to their 
respective positions, from the vital energies proceed the 
gods, from the gods, the worlds. (Kausitaki IV.19-20) 

The teaching here is that there is dissolution in the Self and 
re-emergence from the Self, not dissolution in and re-emergenoe 
from Ignorance. And xhe teaching is given out in this way as 
a means to awaken one to the true nature of one’s Self. If one 
were to admit that there was dissolution in Ignorance in 
dreamless sleep, the Veda would be contradicted. For instance, 
it would be quite impossible to suppose that the section of 
the Kausitaki Upanishad from which we have just quoted, which 
relates the conversation between Gargya and Ajatasatru on the 
subject of the supreme Self in all its purity, was in reality 
concerned with the Self as associated with metaphysical Igno¬ 
rance. The context shows that the whole section is concerned 
with the supreme Self. The key to the theme is given in the 
text *0 Balaki, do you know who is the creator of the spirits 
you have mentioned, and who is responsible for all this work? 
(Kaugitaki IV.19)’ 

And the text goes on to speak of creation coming forth from 
the Self as described, using the example of sparks coming 
forth from fire, and also teaches the return of creation to 
the Self and its dissolution in it. It also speaks of the 
Self entering into the creation that it has projected, in the 
words ’Even so does this conscious Self enter this body and 
dwell within it’. And it is further clear that the topic is 
knowledge of the Self from the mention of the results of this 
in the text, ’Verily, until Indra came to know this Self, the 
demons overcame him; but when he came to know the Self he slew 
the demons and won the victory and attained superiority over 
all beings and independent sovereignty (svarajya) and lordship* 
(Kausitaki IV.20). ^rl Sankara says: 

(12) The upanishadic doctrine is that in dreamless sleep the 
individual soul unites (in pure identity) with the Absolute in 
its highest form, and that it is from the Absolute in its 
highest form that the world, beginning with the vital energies, 
springs forth (when the soul awakens). (B.S.Bh.I.iv.lS) 

The claim in the Vivaraija that the ego-sense and so on dis¬ 
solve into Ignorance in dreamless sleep stands in contradiction 
with this. It is not right to predicate Ignorance of a state 
in which all individuality as a human soul is lost. 

The Vivarajja doctrine contradicts experience • too If there 
were Ignorance in dreamless sleep, then people who awoke from 
it would have the conviction ’The world has come forth from 
Ignorance'. But this is not in fact the case. What people 
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feel after dreamless sleep is, * In dreamless sleep I was not 
aware of anything in the way I am now*, 

(13) Of course, it is also true that the individual soul is 
never anything but united with the Absolute, as it can never 
lose its own nature. But in waking and dream it appears to 
acquire a foreign nature on account of its contact with appar¬ 
ent conditioning adjuncts, and it is relative to this appear¬ 
ance that it is said to * attain* its true nature in dreamless 
sleep, because the apparent foreign nature is then lost. So 
it is quite wrong to say that in dreamless sleep the soul 
sometimes attains identity with the Absolute and sometimes 
not. (B.S.Bh.III.ii.T, cp. M.V.226,10) 

This is how ^ri Sankara’s Commentary states the regular union 
of the soul with its own true nature in dreamless sleep. And 
the statement that in dreamless sleep the ego-sense and the 
rest dissolve in Ignorance stands in contradiction with this. 

And it also contradicts experience. Ordinary people in the 
world do not experience anything at all in dreamless sleep. 

The experience of the Self is indeterminate Consciousness. The 
subsequent reflection on that experience in the waking state 
in the form *I knew nothing* is limited to the denial that any 
object was experienced. As Sri Suresvara said: 

{ik) If Consciousness as immediate experience was not invari¬ 
ably present in dreamless sleep, how do you explain how the 
one who awakens from it can have the idea *I knew nothing in 
di'eamless sleep'? (B.B.V. III.iv.103, M.V.122,21) 

(15) But in dreamless sleep that duality is not found. Igno¬ 
rance, the cause of evil, is not present. There is then no 
duality for the soul to perceive through distinction into 
individual, subject, empirical knowledge and objects, as there 
is in the waking and dream states. (B.B.V. IV.iii.l519j M.V. 
122,17) 


247 IGNORANCE IS NOT A MATERIAL CAUSE 
INTRODUCING A DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
THE SOUL AND THE ABSOLUTE 

An objection might be raised as follows. You claim that in 
dreamless sleep only Ignorance delimits the soul (and not 
superimposition of any kind). This would imply that there 
was no difference between the soul and the Absolute. And this 
would mean that Ignorance in fact afflicted the Absolute. To 
this objection the Vivara^a replies as follows: 

(1) To prevent any suspicion that Ignorance and its effects 
are intermingled with the Absolute, we have to say that in 
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dreamless sleep and similar states there must he some distinc¬ 
tion between the soul and the Absolute, Does this distinction, 
then, lie in the nature of things, so that it is not due to 
error? Yes, it lies in the nat\are of things. Apart from 
dreamless sleep and similar states, however, the distinction 
between the soul and the Absolute is due to erroneous knowl¬ 
edge, and therefore has Ignorance as its material cause. 

Well, but if a distinction lies in the veicy nature of 
things, then it will not have Ignorance for its material 
cause; for it will be beginningless, and will not be an error. 
True. But we say that this distinction, though beginningless 
(and so not an effect of Ignorance) is nevertheless conditioned 
by Ignorance. It is like the relation between Ignorance and 
the Self, which has Ignorance for its condition, but not for 
its material cause. For, on the one hand. Ignorance cannot 
assume any form at all before the rise of a relation with the 
Self (as it is -per se non-conscious, explains T,D.); and, on 
the other hand. Ignorance is beginningless. It follows that 
Ignorance cannot be the material caiise of (but only the condi¬ 
tion for) the relation between the Self and Ignorance. 

(V. pp.292-3) 

It is not a good idea to say that one must accept a distinc¬ 
tion between the soul and the Absolute for fear that^ if there 
is not one^ Ignorance will intermingle with the Absolute. Let 
us concede for argument that Ignorance was present as an 
adjunct of the soul throughout the three states (as you hold). 
Even so, you would have no right to assume the existence of a 
distinction between the soul and the Absolute in dreamless 
sleep which no one has ever eoqperienced merely to prove your 
thesis that there is no intermingling of Ignorance with the 
Absolute. 

This is also enough to disprove your 'proofs of an in fact 
unproved distinction between the soul and the Absolute^ itself 
based on an unproved relation with Ignorance^ and also to dis¬ 
prove the theory that this distinction is conditioned by Igno¬ 
rance^ though Ignorance is not its material cause. 

Since there is no proof of the existence of Ignorance in 
the form proclaimed by youj which is other than the ignorance 
of ordinary worldly experience^ this whole system of assump¬ 
tions that you make is a baseless structure. 

The Ista Siddhi^ commenting on its own phrase ^The fact 
that Ignorance is incomprehensible on our theory is a point in 
favour of the theory and not against it^ (I.S. I.140j p.210)^ 
remarks that the relation between the Self and Ignorance is 
itself of the nature of Ignorance^ since all relations are 
falsely imagined (I.S. p.211). Here in the Vivarana the 
relation between the Self and Ignorance is itself * conditioned 
by Ignorance which is saying the same thing as the Ista 
Siddhi in different words. 
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(2) (It is agreed that, since the distinction between the 
Absolute and the soul is beginningless, it cannot be an effect 
at all, and so it cannot be a product of Ignorance or have 
Ignorance for its material cause, though it can be and is con¬ 
ditioned by Ignorance,) But how can the distinction between 
the soul and the Absolute be conditioned by Ignorance? (Must 
it riot lie in the nature of the soul and the Absolute them¬ 
selves?) We reply that Consciousness is the seat of an 
imaginary beginningless distinction in the form of the begin¬ 
ningless individual soul. But it is Consciousness qtualified 
by beginningless Ignorance that forms this seat, not Conscious¬ 
ness in its true nature, for the latter is a strict unity. The 
distinction has its seat in qualified Consciousness, but also 
receives a colouring (an appearance of reality) from Con¬ 
sciousness in its true nature. Since the qualification in 
qualified Consciousness is conditioned by Ignorance, the dis¬ 
tinction between the soul and the Absolute is said (loosely) 
to be caused by Ignorance. There is no contradiction in sup¬ 
posing that whatever is conditioned by Ignorance may be begin¬ 
ningless, like relationship with Ignorance, and yet also, like 
the latter, of indeterminable reality-grade — and so, 
although beginningless, capable of being cancelled. 

In worldly experience, it is only when the face and the 
ether of space are qualified by the mirror and the pot respec¬ 
tively that they give rise to a false appearance of difference 
(in the form of mirror-image and pot-space); they do not do so 
on their own. For this reason it is said that distinction (in 
general) is conditioned by an external adjunct. (V. p.29^) 

The essence of what requires to be said here has already been 
said in the note on the previous extract. 

We should pause here over the statement 'Consciousness is the 
seat of an imaginary beginningless distinction in the form of 
the beginningless individual soul: but it is Consciousness 
qualified by beginningless Ignorance*. 

Earlier in the Vivara^a there occurs the sentence: 'Be¬ 
cause the relation of the Self with beginningless indetermin¬ 
able Ignorance is imaginary like Ignorance itself, it no more 
touches the changelessness of the Self than darkness touches 
the ether of the sky* (V. p.lll, omitted in M.V,).And the 
author also affirms expressly that Ignorance is superimposed 
when he says, 'Although the superimposition of Ignorance has 
been established as beginningless, the author of Pancapadika 
refers to transient superimpositions and says "The ego is the 
first superimposition'" (M.V.243,1). In this way his theory 
about Ignorance, his theory about the relation of Ignorance 
to the Absolute, and his other theories like that of the dis¬ 
tinction between the Absolute and the soul being conditioned 
by Ignorance but not having Ignorance for its material cause, 
will all hold if it is accepted that everything is imagined. 
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But his case falls within the maxim quoted by the true expert, 
*For if you are prepared to assume the existence of what does 
not exist you can prove anything you like* (M,V.224,29). In 
fact if all these hypothetical entities and processes are 
accepted as imagined, they are accepted as superimposed. This 
being the case, it is difficult to see why this school lays 
such emphasis on the teaching 'This Ignorance is the material 
cause of superimposition*. They do not explain why it should 
not be accepted that everything (other than the Self) is 
imagined through superimposition (including Ignorance, the so- 
called 'material cause of superimposition'). 


248 EXPLANATION OF KNOWER, ' 

KNOWING AND KNOWN 

The author of the Vivaraqa takes no notice of the fact that 
^ri Sankara declares the individual knower himself to be a 
creature of Ignorance. He raises the following objection 
through the mouth of an opponent with a view eventually to 
explain and defend his account of knower, knowing and known. 

(1) You may object that if our theory was right the world 
would not be capable of becoming an object of experience or 
activity. For (you would argue) the Self is relationless. It 
is changeless, homogeneous. Consciousness, of the nature of 
taintless bliss. It cannot be the individual experiencer, as 
it is void of the instruments of empirical knowledge, as well 
as of action and modification. Where there is no capacity 
for individual knowledge, there cannot be an individual 
capable of action or experience either. There cannot be 
empirical experience, which consists in a complex of knower, 
knowledge and known, actor, action and deed, experiencer, 
experience and object of experience, in the pure Self. Nor 
coxild the ego-sense be the seat of empirical experience, 
since it is per se non-conscious. (V. p.297-8) 

The author then makes his objector review other systems, and 
finally he concludes as follows: 

(2) Therefore none of the various theorists are able to 
account for empirical experience based on the valid means of 
knowledge and so on. To this argumentation we must assent. 
And yet, says the author of the Pancapadika, on our own 
theory we will be able to offer a certain explanation. And he 
begins (M.V.IUT,!, ad init.) *The "this" element in the ego- 
sense thus constituted...’ (V. p.30U) 

On this one should go back and look at the whole of the por¬ 
tion of the Pancapadika given above, M.V, 147,2-^ Here we will 
give an abbreviated presentation of what the Vivarana says on 
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the point. 

In expounding his own view, the author of the Vivaraija resorts 
to two lines of reasoning by way of defence and explanation. 

( 3 ) Since Consciousness is concealed everywhere by Ignorance, 
'it seems, in this condition, to be by nature unmanifest; but 
it manifests in whatever particular form is assumed by the 
mind. Delimited by the mind in contact with objects. Con¬ 
sciousness illumines whatever form is assumed by the mind, 
like the fire in a piece of red hot molten iron assuming an 
oblong or other shape according to the shape of the iron. 

Perhaps you will say that you can well understand how Con¬ 
sciousness, delimited in this way as the individual knower, 
could manifest in the form assumed by the latter. But how 
can external objects delimit the form of Consciousness? To 
this question the author of the Pancapadika replies, *The 
object, for its part... stands penetrated by the mental 
idea,..* (M.V.ll*7,l). That is, through its contact with the 
mental idea representing it, the object is said to become 
capable of perception, to transcend the opaqueness with which 
it is otherwise invested. The mind introduces into the object 
with which it stands in contact the same power to manifest 
Consciousness that it possesses itself — that is what is 
implied. (V. pp.305-6) 

(U) You may object that the light of Consciousness will be 
different according to the different defining adjuncts by 
which it is delimited. How can Consciousness delimited by the 
object enter into relation with Consciousness manifesting in 
the form of the individual knower? And if it does not enter 
into such a relation, how could anyone be aware of a relation 
between knower and known in the form *This was known by me*? 
For the Consciousness manifested through the subject and that 
manifested through the object would be different. A single 
relational cognition like *This was known by me* cannot mani¬ 
fest two different entities. 

To this the Pancapadika replies: *The object manifests its 
immediately evident presence (aparok§ata) as identical with 
the immediately evident presence (aparoksata) of pure Con¬ 
sciousness (apparently) delimited as the individual knowing 
subject, the latter having been conditioned by the mind to 
assume the form of the object* (M,V,lU7,l). The words *as 
identical* imply that the immediately evident Consciousness 
(in subject and object) is one. The mental idea embraces both 
subject and object. Where the manifesting media are not dif¬ 
ferent (e.g. when Consciousness is manifested on the one hand 
under apparent delimitation by the object and on the other 
hand under apparent delimitation by the individual knowing 
subject, conditioned by the mental idea to assume a form 
identical with the object), what they manifest is not 
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different either, (So the initial objection is answered: Con¬ 
sciousness delimited by the object and Consciousness delimited 
by the individual knowing subject are one.) (V. p.306) 

.- performing action can be a knowing subject, but an 

-object cannot be a subject. Since the mind acts. Conscious¬ 
ness delimited by the mind must be the knower. (V. p.306) 

(6) (But is it not a contradiction to say that though Con¬ 
sciousness is one, it is nevertheless both the knowing subject 
and also the known resultant-cognition?) To this the Panca- 
padika has an answer (cp. M.V.1^7,1). The resultant-cognition, 
labelled ’awareness of an object*, is of the same consistency 
(lit. ’savour*) as the immediate Consciousness delimited by 
the object; this Consciousness is called ’knowing subject’ in 
respect of being delimited by the mind and ’resultant- 
cognition’ in respect of being delimited by the object.... 

(it is not right to raise the objection, ’The result must 
accrue to the one who performs the act, but in "awareness of 
an object" on your analysis the mind performs the act while 
the Self reaps the result’.) For the Self is the seat of 
action through its superimposed identity with the mind londer- 
going transformation; and the mind is the seat of experience 
through its superimposed identity with the Self. Conscious¬ 
ness has the mind and its ideas for object; and Consciousness 
and the mind together bear on the same external object 
throu^ the instrument of the mental idea, (V. pp.306-7, 
partially expeinded according to T.D.) 

( 7 ) Consciousness is externally manifest only under its 
adjunct consisting of objects with which the mind is in con¬ 
tact. Therefore (although present within all objects) it does 
not manifest in objects with which the mind is not in contact. 
This explains why an individual knowing subject is not aware 
of all objects. (V. p.308) 

(8) When a particular individual subject knows an object 
(through contact of his mind with that object). Consciousness 
in the object manifests only as identical with the empirical 
consciousness of that subject. It does not manifest as iden¬ 
tical with the empirical consciousness of other individual 
subjects. That is why what is known to one individual subject 
is not known to all individual subjects. ( V. p.308) 

( 9 ) (An opponent has claimed that it is not right to say that 
the ego-sense is an adjunct that can limit Consciousness, 
since it is an effect proceeding from Consciousness, and no 
effect can overpower its own material cause. To this we reply 
as follows.) It was correct to predicate this adjunct. For, 
though the individual soul is all-pervading, it is not 
attached to everything and not in contact with everything. 
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Consciousness only illumines that with which it is in contact. 
The Absolute, however, is the material caiise of all. The 
universe is nothing different from it and it illumines the 
universe as if illumining itself. But this is not the case 
with the individual soul. For the individual soul is not the 
material cause of the universe.... 

The case is parallel with that of cowhood and other univer- 
sals. Though the universal *cowhood*, (being omnipresent), 
may be present in the places occupied by individuals having 
manes (i.e. horses),* it will not be manifested by these lat¬ 
ter, as it is by nature free from any connection with horses, 
while it is manifested by individuals with dewlaps (i.e. cows) 
because they are connected with it by nature. 

Or one may take another example. The light of a lamp, 
though covering areas containing wind, ether, taste, odour 
and so on, will not illumine these elements because it is not 
its particular nature to do so, but it will illumine colour, 
because colour is that with which it lies in special contact. 

In the same way, the correct view is that Consciousness, 

(though all-pervading), by the peculiarity of its nature lies 
in special contact with the mind alone, and not with anything 
else. 

Again, things like grass could not be burned by fire en¬ 
tirely on its own, but only by fire embodied in molten iron 
(or occupying some other physical vehicle); in the same way, 
objects cannot be ill\mdned by the Self entirely on its own, 
but they can be illumined by the Self as embodied in the ego- 
sense. Hence it was right to speak of the ego-sense as an 
adjunct. (V. pp.310-2) 

^(The implication is that vnivevsals cere spatially all- 
pervasive^ all of them universally present in all things^ 
though each manifests only in the individuals subsumed under 
it. For the Vaisesikas and Bhdt^s^ the universal is omni¬ 
present in the sense of being present wherever and whenever 
an individual subsumed under it arises; but it is not all- 
pervading^ in that it does not exist in the parts of space 
where those individuals are vat f<^d (Sridhara^ p.317^ Eng. 
trans. p.662 f.; Kumdrila^ S.V.^ Akrtivdda 25). But the 
Bhattas admit the theory of the all-pervcding universal as 
a possible alternative^ (Kumdrilaj S.V.j Akrtivdda 26 f.; 
Pdrthasdrathi Mi6raj Sdstra Dipikd, Tarka Pada^ Eng. trans. 
p.l42). T.N.) 

The Vivaraija speaks in this way when dealing with the Self 
conceived as omnipresent. When it considers the Self as under 
limitation it speaks as follows: 

(lO) Because the Consciousness delimited by the known object 
is revealed by contact with an idea of the mind that is the 
cause of the delimitation of the individual soul, it would not 
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be a contradiction to identify Consciousness delimited by the 
known object with Consciousness in the soul. But this does 
not mean that the soul always has knowledge of the Absolute 
because it is constantly related to it. For there is no con¬ 
tact through a mental idea capable of assuming the form of the 
Absolute (brahmakara). And it is not admitted that anything 
manifests through mere contact with the mind, and without the 
mind assuming its form through an idea. For if the mind had 
the power of knowing through mere contact, and without needing 
to form a conception, it woiild know the merits and demerits 
lodged in it through its past deeds. Indeed, the individual 
soul only manifests when the mind assumes the form of the 
ego-sense, which is the typical form of the soul. If this 
were not so, the soul would be aware of itself in dreamless 
sleep. Thus the range of the soul’s knowledge is limited by 
the mind,'^and it cannot illumine all objects. 

Or--thore is another way in which we can explain how the 
Self becomes an individual knower. Initially it is covered 
amd concealed by Ignorance. In this state it is not itself 
luminoiis, and does not illumine the various objects. But when 
and where concealment (of subject and object) is overpowered 
by the mind’s power of reflecting and colouring (object and 
subject alike through a reflection of Consciousness), then and 
there the Self manifests, but only then and there. The Self 
manifests the object with which the mind is in contact, but 
only that object. As for the difficulty (raised above) that 
no effect can overpower its material cause — well, we see 
that effects like scorpions and trees effect the disappearance 
of the cow-d\ing and earth from which they respectively spring. 
(V. pp.315-6) 

To begin with, from the standpoint of the highest truth there 
would be no occasion for making it an objection to say *The 
world would not be capable of becoming an object of experience 
or activity* (M.V.248,1). For in Vedanta, the unity and sole 
reality of the Self is admitted, and empirical knowledge and 
its objects do not (in the last analysis) exist. An * objec¬ 
tion* of this kind would simply be a confirmation of the 
doctrine of our school. On the other hand if we keep to the 
standpoint of empirical experience, then the distinction 
between knower, knowledge and known exists exactly as it is 
experienced. There is no occasion to raise objections or 
answer them, and the whole exercise of trying to justify the 
situation logically is a futile waste of effort. 

In the remaining extracts, the author first explained the 
situation on the assumption that the soul was omnipresent 
(M.V.248,3-9), and then went on to demand (and supply) an 
explanation of the situation on the assumption that the soul 
is delimited by the mind (M.V.248,10). But this was to 
neglect the principle laid down by the true expert (^ri 
Sankara) that facts do not admit of alternatives, though 
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duties may (M.V.224,25). One cannot appeal to the alternative 
'The soul may be either omnipresent or delimited*. The sec¬ 
tion of the Brahma Sutras containing the Sutra *The soul is 
sometimes referred to in this way (i.e. as minute) because 
the qualities of that (the intellect) appear to predominate* 
(B.S. II.iii.29) shows that it has to be accepted in empirical 
experience that the soul is delimited by adjuncts. After¬ 
wards, the author of the Sutras sets forth the soul*s connec¬ 
tion with action and the results of action in the Sutra *And 
because there is no universal connection (of the individual 
soul,as apparently limited by adjuncts,with all other bodies) 
there is no confusion (whereby the results of the acts of 
one soul would have accrued to another)* (B.S. II.iii.49). 

The instruments of the soul*s knowledge and the objects of its . 
knowledge are to be explained on the same basis. For, as ^ri 
Sankara says, *The individual soul is conditioned by adjuncts* 
(B.S.Bh.II.iii.49). 

Then another claim was made (M.V.248,10). It was said that 
Consciousness was initially covered and concealed by Igno¬ 
rance, but that it manifested (as the soul) when the mind 
assumed the form of the ego-sense, the typical form of the 
soul. Further, that when and where concealment is overpowered 
by the mind*s power of reflecting and colouring, then and 
there the Self manifests, but only then and there. Here one 
must observe that, since the Self is formless, the mind cannot 
have a conception of its form. And one must also reflect that 
it is a useless exercise to assume an unproved mental idea of 
the form of the Self, supposed to overpower a concealment 
alleged to be effected by an Ignorance whose existence is it¬ 
self never proved. 

(ll) (In perception) the object receives the power to mani¬ 
fest Consciousness from its contact with the mental idea. But 
the objects of inference and other indirect forms of knowl¬ 
edge cannot be present to the senses. In their case, factors 
like the power to arouse a concrete mental idea (vTptti) and 
the power to meinifest the Consciousness which their presence 
delimits are not available — so in their case there is no 
immediacy (of knowledge, aparoksata). (V. p.339) 

Here the same observation that we made before applies again. 

In empirical experience^ everything is exactly as it is per- 
ceived^ whether the knowledge is direct or indirect. It does 
not become exponents of the upanishadic doctrine of the one 
Self to waste effort on useless argumentation to settle which 
of the two forms of knowledge obtains in any given situation, 

249 PROOF OF SUPERIMPOSITION 

In the school of the Vivara^a superimposition is established 
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as follows: 

(1) The author of the Paficapadika replies to the opponent's 
case which he has just stated (the case is that the one who 
enjoys perception, etc., cannot be in Ignorance, see M.V. 
lU6,l). His intention is to show, on grounds of presumption 
and of the argument from regular absence (i.e. absence of 
experience where there is absence of superimposition, e.g. in 
dreamless sleep), that experience as divided threefold into 
knower, knowledge and known, arises through superimposition. 
The Pancapadika brings out the meaning of Sri Sankara's Com¬ 
mentary by arguing 'Wherever there is absence of superimposi- 
tion there is absence of experience'. And he begins by 
quoting the Commentary, 'What we say here is this. Without 
self-identification with the body and senses expressed in the 
feeling "I” and "mine” there can be no empirical knower and 
so the processes of empirical knowledge cannot begin...' 

(M.V.226, 8 ). (V. P.3U8) 

( 2 ) (a negative inference may be set up as follows:) If you 
take any single individual, say Devadatta, then his periods 
of waking and dream yield empirical experience,for himself 
only, of knower, knowing and known. This experience is based 
on his being an active individual, superimposing feelings of 
'me' and 'mine' onto his body and sense-organs and so on, and 
using them as his instruments. These periods are different 
from, and exclude, his periods of dreamless sleep. Therefore, 
the time that does not yield him this experience of knower, 
knowing and known is to be equated with his time of dreamless 
sleep. (From which we make the negative inference, 'Where 
there is no superimposition there is no experience', from 
which follows 'Experience depends on superimposition'.) 

(V. PP. 3 U 8 - 9 ) 

( 3 ) Or else we may appeal to simple presumption. The three¬ 
fold experience of knower, knowledge and known is impossible 
unless it is set up by superimposition, with that for its 
pre-condition. For when there is no superimposition, as in 
dreamless sleep, experience is not fo\md. (V. p.3^9) 

(i*) You cannot argue that the real relation of contact or of 
inherence subsists between the Self and the not-self and 
causes empirical experience, because any such relation woxild 
obtain equally in dreamless sleep, when there is no empirical 
experience.... And so the author of the Pancapadika con¬ 
cludes by saying that, as the only alternative left, it 
stands proved on grounds of inference and simple preemption 
that superimposition is the source of empirical experience in 
the form of knower, knowledge and known. (V. p.350; cp. 

P.P. 11(3 f./32) 
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( 5 ) When there is a sense of two things being distinct and 
their difference is not apprehended either through perception, 
inference or revelation, then, as the only alternative left, 
the sense of their difference must be superimposition. 

(V. p.355) 

( 6 ) Evidence for the metaphysical superimposition of Self 
and not-self (which enables empirical experience to occur) is 
not confined to the secular means of knowledge, such as per¬ 
ception, inference and rational presumption. Vedic revelation, 
too, uses in its injxmctions such words as * Brahmin* to refer 
to a person with the necessary knowledge to qualify him for 
this or that option or duty, and thereby conforms to the 
natural identification of the conscious with the non-conscious 
(in this case, the body), common to all individual experience. 

(V. p. 362 ) 

( 7 ) You might ask how, since the Self is in equal proximity 
to all bodies, there could be regular restriction of super¬ 
imposition to *just this body* in the case of each individual 
soul. We reply that the superimposition of Ignorance is regu¬ 
lar in its operation because it*is beginningless. The soul*s 
subtle body is a modification (parinama) assumed by Ignorance. 
And the physical body is its effect, either as proceeding from, 
or as closely connected with, the subtle body. So there is 
nothing to contradict the regular restriction of superimposi¬ 
tion to each soul separately. (V. p.35l) 

No attention is paid here to the principle laid down by the 
revered Commentator, *A11 commerce between the attested means 
of knowledge (perception, inference, etc.) and their objects, 
whether in the Vedic or secular sphere, proceeds on the basis 
of this same mutual superimposition of the Self and the not- 
self called Ignorance, as does all Vedic tradition* (M.V.23,2). 
In direct contradiction to it, an attempt is made to prove the 
existence of superimposition by these very means of knowledge 
(that depend upon superimposition). 

And there is neglect of Sri Sankara's doctrine on another 
point. One cannot explain experience derived through the 
various means of knowledge unless the body and sense-organs 
and so on are admitted to exist. In order to account for the 
operation of the means of knowledge, therefore, the Vivara^a 
accepts without reflection the existence of the body and its 
organs and so on, as if it was a proven fact. It then goes 
on to raise the objection, *How could there be regular re¬ 
striction of superimposition to "just this body"?*, a proce¬ 
dure clearly based on a failure to understand the role that 
superimposition plays. The Vivaraija simply rejects the clas¬ 
sical Advaita teaching that all experience of any kind is 
based on superimposition, and is therefore subject to cancel¬ 
lation by metaphysical knowledge. It is clear that, for the 
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Vivaraija, the belief is that even metaphysical superimposition 
is an effect, and that it comes into being at a certain time. 
Once this belief was established, the feeling then began to 
set in that Vedantic philosophers must enquire into the effi¬ 
cient and material cause of superimposition; and this feeling 
resulted in efforts to prove the existence of superimposition 
through several of the different means of knowledge. 


250 SHELL-SILVER AND SO ON AS THE 
EXAMPLES FOR SUPERIMPOSITION 

In the school of the Vivara^a, the urge to show that Ignorance 
is the material cause of superimposition is particularly 
strong, so the words of Sri Sankara's Commentary are inter¬ 
preted throughout as if they were meant to imply that Igno¬ 
rance was the material cause of superimposition. 

(1) When Sri Sankara said *This very super imposition, thus 
defined, the wise call Ignorance’ (M.V.22,U) he meant that 
they found that whenever a false entity was negated through 
coming to know the particular aspects (here upadhi = visesana) 
of the ground on which it was superimposed, this took place 
in invariable concomitance with Ignorance, (and since Igno¬ 
rance was invariably present, it should be regarded as the 
material cause of the superimposition, cp. Atmasvarupa, p.l38). 
(V. P.3U6) 

^rl Sankara says: *Thls very superimposition, thus defined, 
the wise call "Ignorance"’ (M.V.22,4). And he goes on a 
little later to speak of the same thing saying * this same 
mutual superimposition of the Self and the not-self called 
"Ignorance"* (M.V.23,2). But the author of the Vivara^a, 
even though he alludes to the passage, pays no attention to 
its teaching. He interprets the word ’Ignorance’ (which Sri 
Sankara used to designate superimposition) to mean that which 
is negated when one comes to know the particular aspects of 
the substratum of an illusion; and then he goes on wilfully 
to make the further irrelevant (and Incorrect) point that the 
term ’Ignorance’ was here used to mean the material cause of 
superimpositon, because it was that which was invariably 
found to accompany it. 

A little later ^ri Sankara’s Commentary says, ’That onto 
which a superimposition is made is not connected even in the 
slightest with the qualities or defects of the superimposed 
appearance’ (M.V.140,5, note). This is to say in clear words 
that the substratum of an illusion is not in the least affec¬ 
ted by the merits or defects there imagined. But the passage 
is explained in a perverse way in the Vivara^a as follows; 

(2) It is obvious (and does not need stating) that there can 
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be no real virtue or defect associated with that which is 
superimposed in the course of an act of superimposition (since 
that is illijisory by definition). What is being taught here, 
therefore, is that superimpositions are transformations (of 
their material cause. Ignorance), and their virtues and defects 
do not affect their seat (the Self, as pure Consciousness). 

Why is this so? The beginningless stream of superimpositions 
is constantly and eternally illumined by Consciousness; there¬ 
fore the latter (being constant) cannot take pairt in their 
transformations. Each occasional change embodied in a super¬ 
imposition is a transformation (parinama) of its material 
cause. Ignorance. Since each superimposition is therefore non- 
different from Ignorance, it is shown that the Self is the 
seat of each superimposition and also the entity it conceals. 

(V. P.3U7) 

The teaching given here about superimpositon being a transfor¬ 
mation and so on is not to be found in ^ri Sankara's Commen¬ 
tary. It has quite obviously been dragged in, along with the 
distinction between beginningless superimposition of Ignorance 
and occasional superimpositions occurring within Ignorance — 
and the objections and answers that go with this teaching — to 
prop up the author's private theories. 

(3) (Sri Sankara defines superimposition as *the false 
appearance at one place of what has previously been seen at 
another place, of the nature of a memory* (M.V.136, intro.; 
cp. 136,1 for the treatment in P.P.). If the term superimpo¬ 
sition is taken to refer to the superimposed thing, known 
through knowledge (as an object), then superimposition will be 
the manifestation of one thing as if it were another, a mani¬ 
festation somewhat like something remembered, and Sri Sahkara*s 
words wi?l be construed as bearing on this definition. But if 
superimposition is understood as referring essentially to the 
superimposed cognition bearing on the illusory object, then 
superimposition will be the manifestation of one thing as if 
it were another, the manifestation being somewhat like an act 
of memory. And Sri Sankara*s sentence can be construed as 
bearing on superimposition defined in that way too. By the 
phrase ’because, by implication...* the Paneapadika means 
’because of the power of the sentence (of Sri Sankara) to 
imply...*. (V. pp.127-8) 

The basis for what is said here is a passage in the Ponca- 
pddikd (M.V,136 and 137). What we said earlier in criticism 
of that work applies here also. It is universally recognized 
that it is only false knowledge that can be eradicated^ by 
right knowledge. And one needs only look at the way Sri 
Sankara sums up the relevant section of his Commentary with 
the wordSj 'And the entire upanishadic teaching is begun to 
communicate knowledge of the sole reality of the one Self and 
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thus to put an end to this superimpositionj the cause of all 
eulV fAf.7, p.311) see that he did not have superimposition 
of a thing in mind here. So no separate explanation about 
this is needed. 

(U) We find that feilse silver, thoxigh it exists as mere 
appearance, can he negated by a later correct cognition; the 
later cognition has for its content only the total non¬ 
existence, past, present or future, of empirically real or 
ultimately recQ. silver (but not of false silver). Since both 
cognitions (’False silver appeared’ and ’There is and always 
was total non-existence of empirically resil or ultimately 
real silver’) are logically reconcilable, it would be wrong 
to reject either of them. And this corresponds to our experi¬ 
ence of the content of the two cognitions as ’There is no 
silver here’ and ’It was only false silver that manifested’. 
(V. pp,122-6) 

Students must he asked to say^ on the evidence of their own 
experience^ whether there really are two separate cognitions^ 
one hearing on empirically real and totally real silver (and 
affirming their total absence)^ and another on silver that is 
of such a kind that it is subject to later negation hy right 
knowledge. A second question also arises and should he conr- 
sidered. Is the cognition that cancels the illusion of the 
form 'Verily^ what appeared was false ' or is it of the form 
^False silver manifested^? 

The Paficapadika has said: 'A defect in the cognitive mechanism 
blocks its proper operation on the object, and also activates 
a certain latent Impression so that it comes into manifesta¬ 
tion. We infer the presence of a defect in the cognitive 
mechanism from the-nature of the effect produced. Behind the 
superimposition, therefore, lies a single complex of factors, 
with the cognitive mechanism thrown out of order by the latent 
impressions. Because this complex is a unity, it produces one 
act of knowledge issuing in one resultant-cognition. This 
knowledge arises from a complex associated with* an impression 
activated by a defect. It is therefore quite intelligible 
that it should have false silver residing in the shell as its 
object. It is "false knowledge" because its object is false. 
But the cognition as such was not false, in that we do not 
have any later cancelling cognition of the form "this was not 
a cognition"' (M.V.138,2). But the Vivara^a explains that 
passage in such a way as to give it a different meaning as 
fallows: 

(5) (You may object as follows. Neither a mere impression 
nor a mere defect can generate a perception of objective false 
silver. Further, in the shell-silver illusion the shell is 
known through an empirically real/true, but inadequate. 
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transformation of the mind into the mere form ’this’, vhile the 
illusory silver is known through a separate illusory transfor¬ 
mation of the mind,) So one cannot speak (you will say) of one 
single cognition embracing both the false silver and the empir¬ 
ically real shell with which it is connected. What your 
(Advaitin’s) doctrine also implies is that Ignorance undergoes 
two illusory transformations under the influence of defects in 
the object (cp, M,V,139^lK into the form of false silver, 
and the other into the form of an appearance (abhasa) of 
knowledge, determined by the false silver. Ignorance together 
with its effects (which include both an inadequate but empiri¬ 
cally real/true cognition of shell and an illusory cognition 
conditioned by false silver) being thus illumined by the 
Witnessing-consciousness, how can you say that there is only 
one cognition? 

In answer to this the Pancapadika replies ’issuing in one 
resultant-cognition’ (M,V,138,2), The form and nature of the 
final resultant-cognition that manifests is conditioned by the 
object, not by the cognitive processes that contribute. Here 
in the shell-silver i3J.usion, the object consists in a real 
and a false element, standing as a unity because each 
appears to be identical with the other. Therefore, although 
there are two cognitions, one of an empirically real and one of 
a false entity, they are referred to figuratively as one cogni¬ 
tion, The conditioning factor (upadhi) here is the unity of 
the final resuitant-cognition, which is determined by one ob¬ 
ject, (V, pp,153-6) 

The fact that the original work (the Pancapadika) and the com¬ 
mentary on it (the Vivarana) represent different systems is 
here obvious. The doctrine given here that both silver and the 
knowledge of silver are composed of Ignorance derives from the 
Isfa Siddhi (cp. M.V.221^1;2Z0^ 6). 

(6) But are not the defects in the organs (such as double¬ 
vision afflicting the eye) or in objects (such as excessive 
distance or similarity to something else) the cause of super¬ 
imposition? Yes, they are. But they are only efficient 
caxises. Metaphysical Ignorance also enters in, because super- 
impositions require a material cause. And all effects require 
a material cause, since effects are things that have positive 
existence, like pots and so on. The rule holds <good for 
actions and qualities and other categories as well as for sub¬ 
stances, since the former can only come into being through the 
rise of^ substances in which they inhere, so that they have the 
same materieil cause as the latter.,,. 

Therefore superiiiq)osition is false and consists in a faJ.se 
object and a false cognition bearing on that object. The effi¬ 
cient causes of superimposition, such as double-vision afflic¬ 
ting the eye and so on, which vary in different cases, are not 
the seat of super impositions and therefore ccinnot stand as 
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their material caiise. Therefore it is not defects like faults 
in the mind (such as excessive greed for silver) or the disease 
of double-vis ion afflicting the eye that form the material 
cause of superimposition, but rather Ignorance. For Ignorance 
has all the required qualifications for standing as the mate¬ 
rial cause. Since it is false, it agrees in nat\ire and 
reality-grade with all its false effects. It is present behind 
all of them. And, on the other side, since it has its seat in 
the Self, it has the same seat as erroneous cognition (and thus 
can stand as the material cause both of the object and of the 
cognition when an object and its cognition are superimposed). 
(V. pp.69-73) 

It 'is clear that^ in order to justify his private theory of 
metaphysical Ignorance understood as a material cause^ the 
author of the Vivarana here borrows the arguments accepted in 
the Js^ Siddhi (M.V.221^Z;224^2;225^4;2Z0^9^ note) in an 
attempt to prove that false silver and so on require a cause^ 
and that that cause is (metaphysical Ignorance conceived as 
existing) over and above erroneous hnowleduge and the defects 
with which the latter is ordinarily associated. 

The Pahcapadika teaches that Ignorance as present in its own 
non-conscious effects (the objects of the world) is not that 
which prevents them from manifesting in their true nature 
(P.P. p.28/4-5). For their non-manifestation can very well be 
accounted for by defects in the means of knowledge. Explain¬ 
ing this, Prakasatman writes as follows: 

(7) There is no need to assume a separate concealment for any 
empirical object. For the non-perception of any object may 
well be accounted for by the * defects of*, meaning the obscur¬ 
ing through Ignorance of, consciousness conceived as the means 
of knowledge bearing on the not-self.... 

Perhaps you will object that the Ignorance that conceals the 
shell must be different from the Ignorance that conceals the 
Self, since the latter is found to remain in being even after 
the former has disappeared with the rise of knowledge of the 
shell. But this we deny. For there is no proof of the exist¬ 
ence of a variety of different positive Ignorances concealing 
every separate instance of the not-self, and existing over and 
above the (single) metaphysical Ignorance which rests in and 
conceads the Self. And non-perception of objects can very well 
be explained by defects in the means of knowledge. (V. pp.97-8) 

On the theory that notions like shell-silver airise from meta¬ 
physical Ignorance of the Self only (and not from any adventi¬ 
tious Ignorance)j cp. Ista Siddhi pp.202-Z. 

The PaScapadika says (p.28/5): *And so metaphysical Ignorance 
(does not conceal objects but) may cause them to appear to be 
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different from what they are*. The Vivaraxja explains this as 
follows: 

(8) Perhaps you will object that the difficulty still remains. 
Why? Well, the cognition of the shell that destroys its false 
appearance as silver will, according to your theory, also 
destroy metaphysical Ignorauace (the material cause of that 
appearance). So the question still remains why Ignorance of 
the Self is still found to remain when superimposition, along 
with (its material cause) metaphysical. Ignorance, has been 
destroyed by knowledge of the shell • Either you will have to 
say that there is a separate Ignorance for every object, or 
else that Ignorance is not the material cause of what is super¬ 
imposed, or else that superimposition can be destroyed without 
its material cause being destroyed. 

To this we reply as follows. On our view, all that is 
effected by the knowledge of the shell is the dissolution of 
the silver into its material cause, as a pot that is shattered 
by the blow of a pestle dissolves back into its constituent 
clay. Alternatively, it may be conceived that root-ignorance 
assumes a variety of states (avastha) which serve as the mate¬ 
rial causes of illusions like shell-silver. It is only these 
states of Ignorance (and not Ignorance itself) that come to an 
end, along with the superimposition, on the cognition of the 
shell or other substratum of an illusion. (V. pp.98-9) 

Is there anything you could not prove in the realm of hypo¬ 
thetical constructions? In the Ista Siddhi the theory is that 
Ignorance is not totally burned up by the knowledge of the 
shell (M.V,224j24 and note). Here in the Vivarana alternative 
theories are offered. According to one theory^ there are many 
Ignorancesj and only one dissolves into its material cause on 
knowledge of the shell. According to the other^ Ignorance has 
different states which undergo destruction. This passage shows 
that even before the time of the composition of the Vivarana 
many theories had been evolved by the VedantinSj following the 
path of empty hypothetical reasoning found in the I§ta Siddhi^ 
to account for the rise and disappearance of purely phenomenal 
(prdtibhdsika) silver. 

(9) The Consciousness delimited by the shell Md the like is 

the seat of the silver and the like. Silver and the like are 
therefore said to have an external seat (in the shell and the 
like). But it is always Consciousness alone, either directly, 
or indirectly as delimited by some external object, that is 
the support of an illusory appearance. Hence Sri Sankara was 
in this sense correct to say (of superimposition) *the false 
appearance in one place of what has previously been seen at 
another place *. (V. pp.l8l-2) 

This also follows the I§ta Siddhi^ cp. M.V.225^13. 
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In the Slddhi, knowledge and Ignorance of objects such as 

shell constituting the not-self are accepted from the stand¬ 
point of empirical experience. But this is defended by saying 
that all empirical experience of the not-self has the same 
standing as dream (cp, M.V.226,2-7). In the Vivara^a, however, 
the teaching is not quite the same. Here it is said that Igno¬ 
rance concealing the shell is either metaphysical Ignorance of 
the Self or a particular form of Ignorance that is a state 
assumed by Ignorance of the Self. 


251 STUDY OF THE CANCELLATION 
OF ERROR 

The'.same methods that are used in the Pancapadlka and the 
Iq'ta Siddhi for refuting other theories of error are also used 
here in the Vivaraqa, strengthened by the author's original 
reasoning. 

(l) The experience of erroneo\is cognition is not explicable 
either if the cognition is taken as totally real or as totally 
unreal. Other theories (apart from that of the indetennina- 
bility of error) contradict experience. The Akhyati theory of 
the Mimaipsekas (M.V.13T* P'395 ) makes a host of unverified 

assumptions. It assiomes the presence of two cognitions; it 
assumes the absence of any form of silver in front; it assumes 
that the cognition of silver is a memory; it assumes that the 
sense that one is having a memory is obscured; it assumes that 
this obscuration leads to a failure to discriminate the memory- 
unrecognized-as-such from the i>artial cognition of the object 
(shell) in front; it mistakenly assumes that the actions one 
takes over the silver are caused by this failure to discrimi¬ 
nate (whereas in fact action always has a positive ca\ise); it 
assianes that one can have memory of what one experienced in 
previous lives — and thus indulges in a whole array of assump¬ 
tions not backed by experience. 

The Anyathakhyati theory of the Logicians (M.V. p.396) 
assumes many things that•contradict valid evidence. It assumes 
that a real thing that exists in one place is perceived in 
another place; it endows the sense-organs with powers to per¬ 
ceive things experienced in previous lives and also things far 
sei>arated from the perceiver in space and time; it endows a 
mere defect with the miraculous power to bring all this about; 
and it claims that a real relation between the illusion and its 
substratiam is actually perceived, thou^ in fact no such 
relation even exists. 

To refute all these mistakes one has only to resort to one 
point, namely the falsity (indeterminability) of the known 
object in error. This point is true in itself, and is con¬ 
firmed by the direct experience 'This is not silver — it was 
only false silver that appeared'; and the assumption about 
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metaphysical Ignorance being the materied. caxise of errors is 
proved correct because of its universal concomitance with 
them. (V. pp. 166 - 9 ) 

He was not follcfuying a sound pHnoiple in supposing that his 
own view would he rendered correct merely by his having 
established that two other views were riddled with defects, It 
is affirmed by those who follow the universal experience 'It 
was the shell that appeared falsely as silver' that it was the 
shell alone that appeared as if it was silver^ And one has 
the reflection afterwards^ 'There was not any silver there'. 

In these circumstances^ it is clearly contradicting experience 
to affirm that silver (i.e. false si^^'Oer) is produced (at the 
time of erroneous cognition ). Hor ^is there any evidence that 
metaphysical Ignorance stands as material cause^ The term 
'ignorance' should be taken to mean either imagined knowledge 
or distorted knowledge or whatever other such meaning is 
appropriate in the context* But it cannot be right to ordain 
that one must assume the existence of a form of Ignorance that 
is only a matter of speculation and philosophical dispute* 

The Vlvarai^a has said: 'Here in the shell-silver illusion, the 
object consists in a real and a false element, standing as a 
unity because each (falsely) appears to be identical with the 
other. Therefore, although there are two cognitions, one of 
an empirically real and one of a false entity, they are re¬ 
ferred to figuratively as one cognition* (M.V.250,5). Similar 
reasoning is used when describing the superimposition of Self 
and not-self. 

( 2 ) When, of two things, one is superimposed on the other 
(but the two are not mutually superimposed), then one (the 
substratum) manifests in its general aspect only (as 'this ob¬ 
long thing* or 'this triangialar shiny thing*), and it is only 
the other (the superimposed factor) that manifests with its 
particular characteristics. In the case of the mutual super¬ 
imposition of the Self and the not-self, however, the fact 
that both elements manifest with their particular character¬ 
istics shows that they are both mutually superimposed. For, in 
a superimposition, whatever manifests with its particular 
characteristics ..is a s\Q)erimposed element. And yet we are not 
forced to regard both elements (Self and not-self) as false. 
For the conscious element is not directly superimposed in its 
true nature onto the non-conscious element; what is super¬ 
imposed onto the latter is the notion that consciousness is 
related to it. Nor does the fact that both the conscious and 
the non-conscious element manifest in their particular nature 
prevent them from each standing as the substratum for the 
superimposition of the other. For the particular characteris¬ 
tics of neither element are apprehended when that element is 
standing as the substratum; they are apprehended only where it 
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is standing as other than the substratum (i.e, as the super¬ 
imposed factor). (V. pp.370-1) 

Our own view is that the words of ^ri Sankara's Commentary on 
this topic should be accepted literally, as they agree with 
experience. What he wrote was: ’Thus one first superimposes 
the ego—notion onto the inmost Self, the Witness of all. And 
then, having done that, one proceeds contrariwise and super¬ 
imposes that inmost Self, the Witness of all, onto the mind 
and other elements of the finite personality* (M.V.140,5). No 
one has the experience *I am related consciousness*. It is 
well known that everyone quite literally identifies himself 
with the inmost Self and the Witness with the feeling *1*. And 
even though the inmost Self is directly superimposed in its 
true nature onto the ego, it does not follow that we are 
forced to regard both as false. For if the Witness of all is 
false in its superimposed form, this does not in the slightest 
affect its true nature as Witness and as free from all re¬ 
lations. 

(3) But are not you yourself (Advaitin) uttering a contradic¬ 
tion when you say of something that is experienced as ’It is* 
(and so as real) that it is indeterminable (and so neither real 
nor unreal)? This objection we reject. What manifests in the 
shell-silver illusion is relationship of the silver to the 
’this’ aspect of the shell, and, along with that, relationship 
of silver to the reality of the shell; it is not that the 
silver actually acquires the reality belonging to the shell. 

Or again, we may argue as follows. Reality is of three 
kinds. There is the supreme reality of the Absolute. There 
is practical reality possessed by the objects of the world, 
beginning with the element ether, which has Maya for its 
adjunct. And there is that (different and lesser) form of 
reality that is possessed by illusions like shell-silver, whidi 
has Ignorance for its attribute and is of indetenninable 
reality-grade when compared with supreme reality. Here there 
is no contradiction; for we must accept that different things 
have different degrees of reality according to what is actually 
found in experience. (V. pp.l6U-5) 

This is not correct. Since no distinctions of degree are 
experienced in reality, there cannot be three different kinds 
of reality. The Lord says in the Bhagavad Gita, ’There is no 
being of the unreal, nor is there ever any non-being of the 
real* (Bh.G.11.16), This would be contradicted if either the 
shell or the shell-silver were taken as real and also as non¬ 
existent. Again, if they were taken as unreal, they could not 
have reality. For there is no being of the unreal. Nor do 
the Self, shell and shell-silver all belong to one genus (to 
reality conceived as a genus, satta), that each could have a 
different species of reality according to its kind. Nor are 
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there any distinctions in reality, that shell or silver could 
be real considered in themselves but of Indeterminable reality- 
grade when considered in relation to something else (as the 
Vivara^a avers). The revered Commentator has said: 

(U) And just as the cause, the Absolute, never deviates from 
reality in past, present or future, so the effect, too, the 
world, never deviates from reality in past, present and future, 
And reality is one. Hence this is another reason for the non¬ 
difference of the effect from the cause, (B,S,Bh,II.i,l6) 

The example of shell-silver is given to show that the notion 
that the world is an effect is a superimposition. This shows 
that the reality of the silver is none other than the reality 
it derives from the shell. And that in turn is in truth the 
reality of the Self. Hence it is written in ^ri Sankara's 
Gita Commentary: 

(5) That the notion of which never changes, is existent. That 
the notion of which is transient is non-existent. The dis¬ 
tinction between the existent and the non-existent depends on 
our notions, Everywhere we find two notions arising with 
reference to one substratiom. We are not speaking of (specifi¬ 
cation through an additional! qualifying notion, as in the case 
of) ideas like *the lotus is blue*. We are speaking of ,(the 
succession of impressions having the form) *The pot is exist¬ 
ent*, *The cloth is existent*, *The elephant is existent* and 
so on. In these pairs of notions, the notions of *pot*, 

* cloth* and *elephant* are transient, as has already been 
pointed out. But the notion of * existent* is not. (Bh.G.Bh. 

II.l6, M.V.lU0,U) 

The doctrine here is that the Self is always known as 'exist¬ 
ent' and the not-self as' 'non-existent'. There is therefore 
no occasion for a doctrine of three kinds of reality. Nor is 
it correct to hold that there are alternative possible theories 
about reality and that the doctrine that reality is one is the 
best — or that the shell and the like, though admittedly 
superimposed, are indeterminable as either the same as or dif¬ 
ferent from the Self, the real. Quite different (and true) is 
the point that until the Self has been intuitively realized in 
its true nature there is the practical experience expressed as 
*The shell is real, but the silver is false', resting on the 
reality of the Self falsely superimposed onto the shell. 

The Vivaraqa also raises the question 'What is cancellation 
(badha)?' It proceeds to define it after refuting several 
definitions offered in Inadequate theories. Cancellation is 
not, for instance, suppression of activity directed towards a 
goal other than that which the person acting has in mind. 

(This definition is too narrow: it would not include the case 
of an ascetic who had no desire for silver and who nevertheless 
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mistook shell for silver and then cancelled the error.) Can¬ 
cellation is not the discrimination of what had been previously 
cognized without proper discrimination. (This definition, 
attributed to the followers of Prabhakara, is too wide; it 
would mean that all determinate cognition involved cancella¬ 
tion, as on their view our perceptions are initially indeter¬ 
minate.) Cancellation is not the correct later apprehension 
as separate of two things that had previously been confused. 
(This definition, attributed to the Logicians and to the school 
of Kumarila, is also too wide. It would include the case of 
an analytically minded person reflecting over his cognition 
'The pot is white* and discovering that 'white' was not, as he 
had first thought, a characterization of the substance, the 
pot, but only of one of its attributes, its colour; but we 
would not normally regard this discovery as cancellation of an 
error.) 

The author gives his own definition as follows: 

(6) Cancellation arises throu^ knowledge. It comprises the 
cessation of Ignorance (or some phase of it) along with its 
effects, whether the latter are still existent or already 
dissolved in their cause, (V. p,178) 

(T) Falsity consists, precisely, in being a positive entity 
(pratiyogin) perceived in a place that is actually character¬ 
ized by its (the pratiyogin's) non-existence (abhava). This 
falsity is directly revealed throu^ a cancelling-cognition 
of the form ’The silver is manifesting in the form of a posi¬ 
tive entity in a place actually characterized by its non- 
existence’. (V. pp.lTU-5) 

But one has to make a clearer distinction. It is not merely 
a matter of a positive entity (pratiyogin) being perceived in 
a place that is in fact characterized by its non-existence. 

The illusory manifestation is totally non-existent in any form 
or at any time apart from the place, time and form in which it 
was perceived. And at the time of ccmcellatlon its whole be¬ 
ing is seen to have been exhausted in its manifestation in 
that way at that place. It is not correct to suppose that, 
if, at the time of determining the truth, one cannot also 
establish the cessation of Ignorance (read ajhana for jhana) 
and its effects as interpreted by a particular school, no ces¬ 
sation of Ignorance that could be classed as cancellation has 
occurred. On the contrary, cancellation should be seen to 
consist quite broadly in the removal of wrong knowledge by 
right knowledge, where right knowledge determines the true 
nature of reality by discriminating between the superimposed 
element and the substratum onto which it has been superim¬ 
posed (the reality). For we have the words of ^rl Sankara's 
Gita Commentary: 
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(8) (This is) a 'conjunction* which is in fact (not a real 
conjunction hut) a mere mutual superimposition of the Field 
and the Knower of the Field (M,V. p,35) together with their 
attributes, a superimposition that is conditioned by a failure 
to discriminate two utterly distinct entities one from the 
other (cp. M.V,112). It is comparable to the process whereby 
'conjunction* with a snake is superimposed on a rope, or where 
silver is superimposed on shell through failure to discriminate 
the two.,,. It is then possible to be aware of the Absolute, 
that which we are here in the world to know, void of all par¬ 
ticular adjuncts, as expressed in the formula 'It is not said 
to be either real or unreal* (Gita XIII.12). Whoever does 
this acquires the clear conviction that the 'Field* is some¬ 
thing non-existent appearing as if existent, as in the case of 
visions of elephants conjured forth as a magic display (maya) 
by a mass-hypnotist, or dream-visions or illusions of palaces 
in the clouds. And, in the case of one in whom this clear 
vision has arisen, wrong knowledge disappears, because it is 
in contradiction with right knowledge, (Bh,G.Bh.XIII.26) 

Here Sri Sankara clearly teaches that what is superimposed is 
an illusory manifestation. He also teaches that the only 
right knowledge is knowledge of the reality of the substratum 
of the various illusions in its true form, discriminating it 
from the superimpositions. And he teaches that wrong knowl¬ 
edge disappears through that right knowledge. In the example, 
the true nature of the silver as bare shell is determined by 
the right knowledge 'This is only shell, not silver*. In the 
same way, various parallel convictions come from the knowledge 
arising from such Vedic texts as 'This whole universe is 
nothing but the Absolute* (Muq4<this is the 
Self alone* (Chand,VII.xxv.2) and 'There is no plurality here* 
(B^had.IV.iv.lQ). The conviction arises that the whole uni¬ 
verse is superimposed on the Absolute like silver superimposed 
on shell, that it is Illusory in the form in which it appears, 
that it ever has its true nature in the Absolute alone. And 
this shows that the account we ourselves have given of cancel¬ 
lation was correct. Indeed, if it is not accepted, one is 
left with the theories that the cancelling-cognition apprises 
one of the non-existence of the world in the Absolute, and 
that cancellation means the cessation of Ignorance as con¬ 
ceived in the technical terminology of a particular school. 

But neither of these theories will stand scrutiny. At the 
time of the cancelling cognition, the question of whether the 
world does or’ does not exist in the Absolute becomes totally 
irrelevant. And the cessation of Ignorance as privately con¬ 
ceived by a particular school cannot, by its very nature, be 
a matter of universal experience for everyone. 
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252 THE IDENTITY OF AVIDYA AND MAYA 

The PaHcapadika refers to the terms ’the Undeveloped (avya- 
k^ta)’, * Ignorance*, ’Maya’, ’Nature (prak^ti)’, ’Non- 
perception (agrahaijia)’and ’the Unmanifest (avyakta) ’, etc,, 
and claims that these words are used synonymously in certain 
places to stand for the undeveloped (primeval) state of 
Avidya and Maya (before the evolution of a world-period, cp. 
M.V.132,4). In this context the Vivaraija refutes the view of 
those who hold to a distinction between Maya and Ignorance 
(avidya) and strengthens the arguments for their'identity. 

(1) Just as one must assume that Ignorance is the material 

cause of a superimposition, so must one assume that passing 
inexplicable phenomena induced by drugs, spells or mass- 
hypnotism (see V, p.lTO) must also have an indeterminable be¬ 
ginningless entity as their material cause maya). And 

we have the Vedic text ’Know that Nature is Maya* (Svet,IV.10). 
Here the word ’Maya’ is used to mean ’Nature’ understood as 
material cause of the world. Thus both Maya and Ignorance 
(avidya) are the material cause of the world, Maya and Avidya 
hence have identical characteristics, as do the modifications 
they assxHne as inexplicable phenomena and superimpositions 
respectively. From this we conclude that Maya and Avidya are 
identical. (V. p.lTl) 

To this one might object thaty since there is no general agree¬ 
ment on the part of all philosophers that a certain purely 
hypothetical form of Ignorance is the material cause of super- 
impositiony there is no identity of characteristics between 
Maya and Avidya^ 

(2) But has it not been shown that Maya and Avidya have dif¬ 
ferent characteristics, inasmuch as Avidya deludes the person 
whom it affects, whereas Maya does not delude the magician who 
wields it? To this we answer as follows. Whose consciousness 
supports the magic display? If it is the one who sees it, 
then as a bystander observing it he is deluded by it. If the 
support of the magic display is the author of it, the magician, 
it is not the mere fact that he is the magician that prevents 
him from being deluded by it. What prevents him from being 
deluded by it is his certitude that reality contradicts it 
(e.g. his certitude ’I am sitting on the ground, not half way 
up the rope in the sky’) and also, (in the case of drugs and 
so on,) his knowledge of the correct palliatives. Otherwise 
the author of the magic would be deluded by it just as much as 
the bystanders are. 

Nor is it correct to say that Maya and Avidya are different 
because Maya can be produced at will, Avidya not. For the 
free-will of the author of magic extends only to the use of 
instruments such as spells and drugs for producing it, not to 
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the actufiLl magic itself. And non-magical perceptual errors 
of plain Ignorance can be brought on at will, by pressing the 
eye-ball in such a way that one sees two moons or the illusory 
patterns naturally seen when the eyes are closed. And one can 
also, by resort to spells and drugs, wilfully induce erroneo\is 
hallucinations that may manifest concurrently with correct 
empirical knowledge of one’s environment. (V. p.l72) 

Here the deluded bystanders are said to he under the influence 
of Avidyd^ and the author of the magic display is called the ^ 
Mdydvin (magician). And this is not wrong. It is the delusion 
that is Ignorance^ not the magic display that people see as a 
result of coming under the delusion. This is reasonable. For 
Ignorance is said to have the same seat (Consciousness) as 
knowledge. But the object of vision called a 'Mdyd^ (a magic 
show produced by a magician) does not do so. For the word 
Ignorance is only applied to the state of delusion, (We do 
not call the appearance of a man climbing up a rope induced by 
a magician 'an Ignorance'), 

As for the point about one's being able to produce Igno¬ 
rance at will^ that was wrong. For when a person produces the 
vision of two moons by pressing down on his eyeball with his 
finger he does not thereby undergo any Ignorance, For even at 
the time when the vision of two moons is being produced in the 
form 'The one moon is appearing as if it had a second' one has 
the conviction that it is not a real vision but only an 
appearance. Nobody ever has the experience 'This Ignorance 
was produced by me', 

(3) Nor is there any distinction between Maya and Avidya in 
the technical terminology of the traditional texts. For in 
such a Vedic text as ’If one meditates on Him, if one \inites 
with Him, if one reflects more and more on his true nature, 
the Maya of the world finally comes to an end’ (Svet.I.lO), we 
find the word Maya used in the Veda to refer to that Ignorance 
which can be removed by correct metaphysical knowledge. Again, 
we find such passages in the Sm:fti as, ’Reverence to that 
infathomable Hari of the nature of Knowledge! When the Yogi 
has ensconced Him in his heart, he crosses the vast realm of 
Avidya or Maya* (Vi§iju Pur ana V.xvii.lU). Here Maya and Avidya 
are set in apposition, and mentioned €is that which has to be 
crossed over (reading tartavya for kartavya with Madras ed. 
p.lT3) through metaphysical knowledge. Again, the author of 
the Brahma Sutras uses the word ’Maya’ to designate a dream 
when he says, *A dream is a mere Maya, because it is by nature 
an imcomplete manifestation’ (B.S. III.ii.3)- The Commentator 
(Sri Sankara), too, sometimes speaks of Avidya and Maya as ’of 
the nature of Avidya’ and as ’the power (Sakti) of Maya’. The 
author of the Pancapadika sets in apposition Avidya, Maya and 
Ak§ara (M.V.132,l4). And the author of the Brahma Siddhi, too, 
said ’That is precisely why it is spoken of as "Ignorance”, 
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"the power of illusion (maya)" and "wrong knowledge'" (M.V. 
93,1). (V. pp.172-3) 

In the Veda^ %t 'Cs tvue^ the oessat'ion of the deVusi^on of Mdyd 
is eaid to occur with the cessation of Ignorance through knowl¬ 
edge of the supreme Selfj and this agrees with the text ’They 
cross this Maya’ of the Smrti (Bh.G.VII.14) ^ In the Smrti text 
fx*om the Pi4rdna given above (Vi§nu Purdng V,xvii,14) there is 
another reading ’yoga-may am’ for the ’yogi may am’ quoted by 
Prdkdidtman. There^ toOj what is really said is that when 
Ignorance is brought to an end through metaphysical knowledge^ 
then Mdyd ceases. For there is the specification calling Hari 
’of the nature of Knowledge’, 

As for the revered Cormentator^ he does not in fact put 
’Avidyd’ and ’Mdyd’ in apposition (i,e, in subject-predicate 
relation). Be saysj for instance^ ’The supreme Lord^ one only^ 
raised above all change^ the source of Consciousness^ appears 
as many through Ignorance^ like a magician appearing as many 
through his magic power (mdyd). But there is no other prin¬ 
ciple of Consciousness’ (B,S,Bh,I,i±i,19), But when^ of a 
pair of wordsj one is used in formulating an example^ and the 
other in designating the thing exemplified^ the two words can¬ 
not be regarded as standing in apposition and as referring to 
the same entity. The phrase ’the power of M^d which is of 
the nature of Avidyd’ does not occur in Sri Sankara’s commen¬ 
taries, The seed’power called Mdyd is referred to at Brahma 
Sutra Bhdqya I,iv,3 in the words ’a seed-power of the nature 
of Ignorance’ to show that it is imagined through Ignorance, 

At Brahma Sutra Bhdqya II,i.l4 there is a passage beginning 
with the words ’Borne and form^ imagined through Ignorance,,, ’, 
It goes on later to say^ ’The Lord conforms to the adjunct of 
name and form set ixp by Ignorance’, In between these two pas¬ 
sages there is the remark^ ’The ’’lordship” of the Lord depends 
on limitation through an adjunct of the nature of Ignorance’, 
Here the phrases ’set up by Ignorance’ and ’of the nature of 
Ignorance ’ both mean the same as ’imagined through Ignorance ’j 
as they are used to convey the same idea, Jihen the author of 
the Pancapddikd puts Avi^dj Mdyd and Akqara in apposition as 
referring to the same thing^ he does so without a shred of 
evidence or authority. 

The author of the Brahma Siddhi was arguing in a different 
context^ as kis system is different. He wished to show that^ 
whether Ignoronce was taken as non-perception or as erroneous 
perception^ in either case it must be excluded from the true 
nature of the Absolute^ and this is so because it is ’neither 
real nor unreal’ and ’indeterminable’ in this sense. In this 
context he said^ ’That is precisely why it is spoken of as 
’’Ignorance”^ ’’the power of illusion (mdyd)” and ’’wrong knowl¬ 
edge’” (M,V,93jl), Here alsOj reference is made to Mdyd in 
its capacity of manifesting false appearancesj not to its 
nature as Ignorance. 
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The term •urong knowledge^ (mitliydyrc^aya) has come in 
wrongty foi* ^false manifestation ' (mithya"“a:oabhasa) • Fot vt 
is not in its capacity as wrong knowledge that Ignorance is ^ 
called Mdydj but rather in its capacity as false mcmifestation. 
In the system of the Vivaranaj however^ Ignorance is not merely 
wrong knowledge but also its material cause* One could add 
more on this subject^ but this short note must sufftce* 

(h) Therefore, because their characteristics are the sace, ^ 
and because their identity is clear from ancient usage, Avidya 
and Maya are one and the same thing. However, there is this 
distinction in common speech that we call this entity Maya 
when we are chiefly thinking of its power of projection, and 
we call it Avidya when we are chiefly thinking of its power of 
concealment. We also speak of this entity as Maya where it is 
dependent on the will of a conscious being, and speak of it as 
Avidya where it is not. Therefore when the Pancapadika spoke 
of the false silver as *maya-maya’ ('consisting of Maya’ and 
so 'illusory*, M.V.138,3 ad init.) it was perfectly justified. 
(V. P.1T3) 

It is obvious that in common speech usage Mdyd and Avidya have 
different characteristics; we speak of the delusive object as 
Mdydj and of the subject undergoing the illusory experience as 
afflicted with Avidyd. And we have shown what the ancient 
usage of Avidyd and Mdyd was {on Avidydj see M*V*22-2S; on 
I4dydj M.V.34j3;118jl2j note); it was quite different from that 
alleged by Prakdsdtman. 

PrakdAdtman also saidj 'We call this entity Mdyd when we are 
chiefly thinking of its power of projection'* If this only 
meant 'in its form as a projected phenomenon'j we would agree* 
But if the meaning is that there is a certain entity which has 
the two powers of concealment and projectionj then we have to 
say that the Undeveloped principle (avydkrta)j as (umranifest) 
Home and Formj does not in itself have the power of concealment^ 
as it is by nature set up by Ignorance* As the Undeveloped 
principlsj it is itself the power that produces the xworld* But 
it should be seen that it is the power itselfj not that which 
has the power. 

As for the distinction saying that the same principle is 
Mdyd when dependent on the will of a conscious being and Avidyd 
when not dependent on it — there the author contrc^icts his 
own assumptions (since an entity that both is and is not depen¬ 
dent on the will of a conscious being is a contradiction in 
terms ). 


253 THE CESSATION OF IGNORANCE 

The Vivaraija makes an objector raise the logical puzzle, 'How 
can beginningless Ignorance come to an end?*, and in answering 
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it speaks as follows: 

(1) Well, in worldly experience it is accepted that, when a 
thing is produced, its beginningless previous non-existence 
comes to an end. The Buddhists hold that the beginningless 
series of impressions is brought to an end through intense and 
protracted meditation on the truth. The Logicians and other 
kindred schools, too, hold that the beginningless stream of 
wrong cognitions comes to an end at the time of liberation, 
and also that the earth-atoms lose their beginningless black¬ 
ness (when they turn reddish when clay is baked to form a pot 
(cp. I.P, II. p. 196 ). The Sahkhyas hold that beginningless 
non-discrimination is brought to an end throvigh metaphysical 
discrimination. The Mimamsakas hold that the beginningless 
previous non-existence of our knowledge of merit and demerit 
as revealed by the Veda ceases now if we acquire that knowl¬ 
edge. (V. p. 373 ) 

In this Qontexty however^ the cessation of a previous non¬ 
existence cannot count as a relevant example. For the 
Vivarana claims that Ignorance is a positive existent (hhava-^ 
rupa). Claiming that it is a positive existent is for the 
purpose of showing that it is not a non-existence. One cannot^ 
howeverj establish one*s doctrine as true merely by pointing 
out the defects in other people ^s doctrines. Further^ anyone 
who holds that what is beginningless can come to an end is 
contradicting the word of acknowledged experts. For we have 
the texts ’It will not be possible to prove that transmigratory 
life is beginningless and yet comes to an end’ (G.K. IV. ZO) and 
’Moreover^ if bondage and liberation be taken to be two states 
following upon one another successively^ then the state of 
bondage must be taken as occurring firsts and as being begin- 
ningless^ and yet as having an end — and that contradicts 
evidence’ (Bh.G.Bh.XIII.2). 

( 2 ) If you say that a positive existent that is beginningless 
can no more come to an end than the Self can, we reply that it 
is not so. For Ignorance is indeterminable. We may have the 
general law *The beginningless does not come to an end’. But 
we also have the particular law ’Knowledge brings Ignorance to 
an end’, and the particular law will overrule the general law. 
(In Vedic exegesis, where a general law and a particular law 
conflict, the particular law must be granted precedence on its 
own particular topic, otherwise it will be useless. E.g, in 
its own particular context, the particular injunction ’Kill 
the sacrificial animal’ overrules the general law ’Do no 
injury to living creatures’). 

Perhaps you will claim that destruction is defined as the 
next later state occurring in the material cause, and ask how 
something beginningless can undergo destruction, seeing that, 
being beginningless, it cannot have a material cause. But the 
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objection is not right. For the correct definition of destruc¬ 
tion is ’the next later state occurring in the support*. 
Otheivise the Vai^e§ika could not explain how the atoms lost 
their blackness (when baked to make a pot), or how there coxzld 
be the cessation of the previous non-existence of something 
newly produced. 

Perhaps you will say that if Ignorance were not a negation 
but a positive existent and also beginningless, then it could 
no more come to an end than the Self can. But this is not 
correct. We have also said that it is other than the real. So 
why could it not come to an end, even though beginningless, 
just like the previous non-existence of a new product on your 
own (Vai^e§ika) theory?* (Well, but this only shows that 
beginningless Ignorance could come to an end on the anaJLogy 
of previoias non-existence coming to an end with production in 
the theory of the Vai^e^ikas.) But what shows definitively 
that it does come to an end? We reply that, as already ex¬ 
plained, it is the fact that knowledge and Ignorance invariably 
prove uneqiiSLl (in that knowledge invariably obliterates Igno¬ 
rance). (V. PP.3T3-U) 

^(If a thing is newly produced^ it never existed before* The 
Vaise§ikas regarded its previous non-existence as something 
heginningless that came to an end with the production of the 
thing* Therefore they were in no position to challenge 
Frakdsdtman*s claim that Ignorance was heginningless but came 
to an end* T*N*) 

On the subject of the bringing to an end of heginningless Igno¬ 
rance^ one should refer to Siddhi page 86 and 368 (cp* 
also M*V*228jl-8)* It is a fallacy to suppose that Nature 
(prakrti) is Ignorance in the literal sense* Nature will not 
come to an end merely because it is conceived as Ignorance* 

(3) But is it not the case that knowledge will only bring 
Ignorance to an end? How, then, is superimposition halted? 

To this the Pancapadika replies ' •.. when the caxise is removed, 
the effect... will also be removed’ (M.V.151,l). (V. p.377) 

This is a cormentary on the following passage of the Ponca- 
pddikd* ’The objection does not stand* For our doctrine is 
that there arises from the sentence ’That thou art’ another 
cognition which plumbs the depths of the Absolute^ When this 
knowledge arises it extirpates once and for all the beginning¬ 
less Ignorance which is the cause of the ego-sense and other 
illusory projections* It is thus Ignorance which^ by con¬ 
cealing the Absolute^ conceals the fact that Consciousness in 
truth is the Absolute^ and sets up instead the false notion 
that it is the individual soul* It is only reasonable to con¬ 
clude thatj when the cause is removed^ the effect^ consisting 
in the notion ”I am the individual soul and the experiencer^ 
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equipped with various organs"^ will also be removed. On the 
other handj since the ego-sense^ itself beginningless^ exists 
alongside the complex of the subtle body its instruments^ 
the two are not in contradiction^ (M.V.lSl^l). 

In ordinary worldly experience it is superimposition that 
is brought to an end by knowledge^ as also doubt and non¬ 
apprehension (read agrahana). It is this trio that is referred 
to indifferently by the terms ^Ajnana’ and ^Avidyd' in the 
commentaries of Sankara^ in accord with ordinary worldly 
experience^ for example at Brhad.Bh.III.iii.l (trans. Mddhav- 
ananda p.4Sl) and B.S.Bh.IV.i.2 (trans. Gambhlrdnanda p.616 f). 

Even in the Vivarana a different line is struck on this 
subject in another passage. It runs: 'In ordinary empirical 
experience we see that non-apprehension^ wrong knowledge and 
the likej which stand in contradiction with manifestation of 
the real^ are brought to an end by right knowledge of the real. 
Here^ in the metaphysical context too^ Ignorance as a positive 
existence is assumed to exists and is taken to stand in con¬ 
tradiction with manifestation of the real. Hence it is intel¬ 
ligible that it should be brought to an end by knowledge of 
the Absolute' (V. p.lOl). Here the author established, in 
conformity with worldly experience, that superimposition, con¬ 
sisting in non-apprehension followed by wrong apprehension, 
and known by the term Ignorance, can be brought to an end by 
knowledge. In the passage now under discussion, however, he 
forgets what he had himself already said earlier, and insists 
that superimposition has to be brought to an end indirectly 
through bringing to an end a special Ignorance hypothetically 
assumed as its material cause. Why he should do so is not 
dear. 

(U) Perhaps you will make the following objection, *What is 
that highest human goal?*, you will ask. It cannot he (you 
will argue) the cessation of Ignorance as the material cause 
of that stream of superimpositions connecting one with the 
feeling that one is an individiial capable of action and experi¬ 
ence. For perception of duality is not annulled even when 
Ignorance has been brought to an end. The macrocosm consisting 
of earth and the other elements,after all, does not come to an 
end merely when one person’s sense that he is an individual 
capable of action and experience comes to an end. 

To this we reply as follows. There is more than one opinion 
on this question. ' One view runs as follows: The macrocosm of 
the earth auad other great elements may very well remain. But 
if superimi)Osition of identity with the mind ceases, then the 
sense of being cm individual experiencer will cease. And then 
there will be no perception of duality. For the piire Con¬ 
sciousness of the Self (thou^ omnipresent) cannot receive any 
colouring from objects without the mediation of the mind, any 
more than a being without sense-organs can see colour. 

(V. pp.620-1) 
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( 5 ) But you will ask how experience of one's own true Self as 
the Absolute and perception of duality can go together. Well, 
we do not say that they do go together. What we say is that 
(in the state of liberation in life) there is sometimes aware¬ 
ness of one’s identity with the Self in all its sovereign 
transcendence of subject-object duality, and sometimes there 
is perception of duality brought on by defects incidental to 
the stock of merit and demerit that initiated the life in 
which liberation in life was attained, (V. p. 786 ) 

In regard to the first theory^ it is to he observed that there 
is and can he no proof of the existence of the earth and other 
cosmic elements when the state of being an individual experi-^ 
encer has come to an end. If their existence he admitted^ this 
will undermine the special point of Vedic teaching that reality 
is non-dual. 

On the second theory^ absence of experience of duality is 
limited to special temporary states^ and this contradicts the 
basic principles of the Advaita system. For the text 'That 
thou art' shows that realization of one's identity with the 
Absolute as one's true Self has the characteristic of being 
free from all special states. Nor can there be any alternative 
possibilities about questions of factj as there can be about 
duty (alternatives about doing a task, in different ways or not 
doing it at all). So it is not right to try to accept both 
the view that duality remains during liberation and also the 
view that all dualii^ ceases. 

In this teaching It is accepted that the cessation of Ignorance 
can be encompassed through mere empty hypothetical reasoning 
and also that Ignorance returns and is re-experienced at a 
later time. It is clear that both these points contradict such 
Vedic texts as ’One attains the Absolute here in this very 
body’ (BYhad.IV,iv.7), 


254 THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMPRESSION 
OF IGNORANCE (AVIDYX-SAJfSKjRA) 

It emerges from our discussion of the cessation of Ignorance 
that, according to the Vivara^a, there is nobody whose Igno¬ 
rance totally ceases while he is still alive; for perception of 
duality accompanies everyone Inevitably as long as they live. 

In this context, the author of the Vivaraija resorts both to 
Ma^^ana’s doctrine of an Impression of Ignorance (avidya- 
saipskara, M.V, 100; 101,2) and also to Vimuktatman’s doctrine of 
a remnant of Ignorance (avldya-lesa, M.V.231). 

( 1 ) To the proposition that even after Ignorance has been 
brought to an end through metaphysical knowledge it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that it ret\irns (or otherwise one cannot 
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accoiint for the empirical experience of the person liberated 
in life), the author of the Pahcapadika replies, ’No; Igno¬ 
rance can continue in the form of an impression’ (M.V. 151,2). 
(V. p.UlU) 

(2) Perhaps you will object that impressions can be left 
behind by actions or by knowledge, but not by Ignorance or its 
effects. But this is not so. It is not correct to say that 
impressions arise only from actions or knowledge. Perfumes 
leave impressions in their receptacles (where the odour lingers 
faintly afterwards). We have to infer that all effects must 
leave impressions at the time of dissolution at the end of a 
cosmic world-period (or the world could not come into being 
again at the beginning of the next world-period). Indeed, we 
infer that in every single case of anything being destroyed, 
an impression is left- And in any case. Ignorance and its 
effects are knowledge, namely erroneous knowledge. And though 
the Witness-consciousness itself is constant and eternal and 
cannot leave an impression, we know that it becomes reflected 
in Ignorance and its effects, such as the mind, and cognitions 
consisting of reflections of Consciousness in the transforma¬ 
tions of the mind can well leave impressions, as they are 
transient. 

But an impression, you will say, cannot cause anything more 
than a memory. How can it caxise immediate apprehension of 
duality? It can do so here, we reply, because it is associated 
with Ignorance, and therefore constitutes a defect affecting 
Consciousness. A defect that affects the cause of immediate 
experience is evidently itself the cause of error in immediate 
apprehension. And the Self is the seat of the impression, 
since it is the sole seat of Ignorance. Ignorance is the 
material cause of all effects except its inpressions. The Self, 
it is true, is not the material ca\ise of the impressions 
either (for it is real, and they are unreal, and a material 
cause must be of the same reality-grade as its effects). But 
it has the adjunct of being their seat, just as it has the 
adjxmct of being the seat of Ignorance, as this can be affirmed 
without implying any contradiction. 

The impression can co-exist for a time with metaphysical 
knowledge, but is eventually halted by it, so there is no con¬ 
tradiction with the teaching about total release on the fall 
of the body at death (videha-mukti). Or the phrase ’impression 
of Ignorance’ (avidya-sa^kara) may be \ised to mean ’remnant 
of Ignorance’ (avidya-leia), understood in the same sense that 
we speak of ’the last remnants of darkness’ at dawn. The 
special reference here would be to the time required for the 
exhaustion of the merit and demerit that initated the birth in 
which enlightenment was obtained. In any case, the interval 
between enlightenment and death is satisfactorily explained. 

(V. pp.i+li*-5) 
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It is only when Ignorance is set vp as a hypothetical positive 
principle that it becomes a subject of dispute among philoso¬ 
phers. If Ignorance itself is a subject of dispute^ how much 
more will this be the case with the problems that surround it! 
Should we admit that it leaves an impression behind after it 
has been brought to a halt? Or should we not rather speak of 
a remnant? Or is it a mere appearance of knowledge that seems 
to affect the Witness-consciousness? Is the appearance of 
duality that results from the impression a case of immediate 
apprehension? Should we regard the impression left behind by 
Ignorance as a defect in the same sense that Ignorance itself 
is? Is the Self properly spoken of as the seat of an impres¬ 
sion of this kind? Is ^e impression brought to an end solely 
by metaphysical knowledge? When there is liberation in life^ 
is this associated with an impression of Ignorance or is it 
rather with a remnant of Ignorance? It goes without saying 
that all this hypothetical reasoning takes place without a 
shred of support from Vedic revelation or genuine reasoning 
practised in conformity with it. 

The author of the Sutras and ^ri Sankara commenting on them, 
when they speak from the standpoint of worldly experience, 
treat the soul as if it really was embodied and as if the rise 
of metaphysical knowledge depended on one's stock of merit and 
demerit. They take the line expressed in the Sdtra 'Only 
those actions (are destroyed by metaphysical knowledge) whose 
effects have not yet begun to fructify' (B.S. IV.i.15). It is 
true that, when the actionless Self is known, all false knowl¬ 
edge stands cancelled, and no remnant of it in the form of 
further action can subsist. Nevertheless, from the standpoint 
of worldly experience the statement of the revered Commentator 
holds good when he says, 'But the negated erroneous knowledge 
continues on for a certain time owing to the force of latent 
impressions (saipskara), as in the case of a person cured of 
the double-vision through which he saw two moons (and who some¬ 
times momentarily seems to see them again afterwards, B.S.Bh. 
lV.i.15, M.V.59,15;203,7, note). For this agrees with the 
worldly experience 'Shell (sometimes) appears like silver'. 

But the Vivaraija proceeds differently. It pays no attention 
to this common experience. It imagines something never per¬ 
ceived by anyone — an Indeterminable Ignorance conceived as 
the material cause of wrong knowledge. It endows this never- 
perceived principle with embellishments like a 'remnant* and an 
'impression*. And it openly contradicts the teaching of the 
Veda which runs 'One attains the Absolute here in this very 
body* (B^had.IV.lv.7) and 'Knowing the Absolute, he becomes the 
Absolute* (MuQ^.III.li.S); for the system of the Vivaraija 
treats liberation essentially as the liberation that occurs 
with the fall of the body at death. Why the author of the 
Vivarai^a resorts to this course is not clear. But anyone who 
does resort to it contradicts the doctrine, admitted in 
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principle by all philosophers, that knowledge is knowledge of 
what is actually perceived. And it is clear that the author 
also contradicts without warrant the traditional method of 
interpreting the texts, which treats them as based on false 
attribution followed by later retraction. 


255 THE ABSOLUTE AS THE CAUSE 
OF VEDIC TRADITION 

The Vlvarai^a denies that the Veda is to be regarded as authori¬ 
tative because its author is the Lord (V. pp.677-82). It re¬ 
futes the doctrines of the Buddhists, Jainas and Materialists 
who deny that the Veda is authoritative at all (V. pp.682-5). 

It accepts the traditional teaching (M.V.191,12) that the Veda 
is authoritative because it is beginningless and derives from 
a superhuman source (V. pp.685-8). It argues that, though 
beginningless, the Veda has a cause in the Absolute, basing 
itself on the first section (varigiaka) of ^ri Sankara’s Commen¬ 
tary on Brahma Sutra I.i.3. 

(1) When the Pancapadika says that the Veda, althou^ begin¬ 

ningless, is dependent on the Absolute, it means that the Veda 
is an effect which proceeds from the Absolute, which is its 
material cause. The term *^astra* refers to all the words of 
the Veda considered collectively. It starts from the words, 
where in each case the ordering of the syllables is such as to 
arouse the idea of a single word-meaning in the mind. It 
includes the sentences, where the ordering of the words arouses 
the idea of sentence-mecuiings in the mind. It includes the 
sections (prakara^a), where the ordering of the sentences 
arouses the idea of the meaning of a whole discourse. And 
throu^ these means the various traditional sciences (^astra) 
are built up to awaken the mind in various ways to the hipest 
human good. And all this has gone on steadily from time with¬ 
out beginning (so that we must assume that it must proceed 
from the Absolute and not from any fallible hman individual). 
(V. p.688) ' 

And the Vivara^a says that the Vedas are of indeterminable 
reality-grade. 

(2) (since the syllables of the Veda are eternal, their 
appearance of following one another in an ordered sequence in 
time must be an illusion. The fact that our knowledge of the 
Veda is based on an objective illusion which nevertheless has 
practical results is only explicable on the theory that illu¬ 
sions are indeterminable.) For here we have a determinate 
objective illusion that conditions mental ideas (M.V.238,U, ad 
init.). Althou^ the object of cognition (the illusion con¬ 
sisting in the syllables of the Veda appearing to follow one 
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another in tenporaJ. succession), itself distinct from the con¬ 
sciousness apprehending it, is of indeterminable reality-grade, 
nevertheless it is not taken to be (of that yet lover reality- 
grade called) ’negligible* (tuccha), as it has practical 
efficiency in the empirical world. Thus the Veda has the 
genuine power to communicate meaning, (V, p,689) 

And the point that the Absolute must be omniscient because it 
is the cause of the Veda is made as follows: 

( 3 ) The Veda, it is agreed, has the power to communicate 
knowledge of everything, throu^ its syllables, properly 
ordered and parsed and correctly interpreted according to 
literal or figurative usage. For nothing exists that cannot 
be verbally communicated in some W€iy. Nov, the power of com¬ 
municating knowledge that lies in anything which is an effect 
must reside pre-eminently in its cause. In the case of a 
lamp, for instance, the power of illuminating really lies in 
the fire. And it woxild be wrong to assume two separate 
powers, one residing in the material cause and the other in the 
effect. Thus the Absolute must be omniscient, since it has the 
power of communicating knowledge of everything,.,. Being the 
material cause of a-i l the words of the Veda, the Absolute has 
the power of communicating knowledge of everything and must be 
omniscient, (V, pp,690,692) 

To say that the Veda can communicate knowledge of everything 
and that, for that reason, its cause must also have this power 
was correct. Nevertheless, the emphasis in ^rX Sankara's Com¬ 
mentary is on the idea that the Veda was produced spontaneously 
and in sport, like the work of a genius. This is clear from 
the quotation of the Vedic text about the breathing out of the 
Veda (Byhad.II.iv.lO = M.V.191,12, quoted at B.S.Bh.l.i.3) and 
the citation of examples such as that of the great grammarian 
PSqini (B.S.Bh.I.i.3, ad . Indeed, ^rX Sahkara says in 

his B^hadSraqyaka Commentary (Il.iv.lO), ’The Veda is authori¬ 
tative, not in the manner of other authoritative texts, but 
because it came forth effortlessly from the Absolute like a 
person's breath' (M.V.191,12)• 

Thus it is surely correct to hold that the Absolute is 
omniscient because, in its capacity as Consciousness and as 
cause of all, it is able to illumine all. As it :^8 said in 
^rX Sankara's Commentary on the TalttirXya Upanishad: 'The 
Absolute (is independent of all else because it) is constant 
and eternal by nature. Because the Absolute is itself the 
cause of '‘space and time and of all the other conditioning fac¬ 
tors of the objective realm, no object can be separated from 
it in space and time. And because it is supremely subtle, 
there cannot, either in past, present or future, be anything 
separate from it, greater than it and unknown to it. It is 
in this sense that the Absolute is omniscient' (Taitt.Bh.11,1). 
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Nevertheless, we find that the particular ground given for 
proving the omniscience of the Absolute in the Brahma Sutra 
Commentary is an ’a fortzori' argument. The Absolute effort¬ 
lessly produces the Veda, an inexhaustible mine of omniscience, 
and this shows that the Absolute surpasses infinitely all great 
human geniuses like Paijiini. Prakasatman's phrase about the 
power of the Absolute to communicate knowledge of everything 
(M.V.255,3 ad inzt.) derives from the same place in ^ri San¬ 
kara’s Commentary, where he says 'The point that the Absolute 
is omniscient has already been made by showing that it is the 
cause of the world. The author of the Sutras now proceeds to 
strengthen the idea by stating that it is the source of the 
Veda' (B.S.Bh.I.i.3, intro.). 


256 THE ABSOLUTE IS KNOWN THROUGH 

VEDIC REVELATION EVEN THOUGH IT 
IS AN ALREADY-EXISTENT ENTITY 

Not everything that is taught in the Veda comes within the 
scope of the enquiries set up by the Purva MImaipsa. So it is 
reasonable to suppose that the topic of 'already-existent 
entities' might remain as a subject requiring further investi¬ 
gation over and above the enquiries carried out by that school. 
For the Purva Hlmaijpsa only regards the part of the Veda that 
deals with duties that have to be done as worthy of investi¬ 
gation, and does not take up for enquiry the part concerned 
with metaphysical reality. That was why the Sutras on the 
true nature of the embodied soul (the ^arlraka Sutras or 
Brahma Sutras) were instituted to enquire into that metaphysi¬ 
cal part of the Veda (P.P. p.215/51; cp. M.V.150,2, note). 
Explaining this point, the author of the Vivaraqa expresses 
himself as follows: 

(l) One can acquire some sort of comprehension of the Abso¬ 
lute merely from the use of the term 'the Absolute' in the 
Veda and the Brahma Sutras, even though the Absolute is not a 
universal and does not fall \mder any of the categories of 
ordinary hxanan knowledge.... The author of the Pancapadika 
rebuts the view that supersensual entities cannot be desig¬ 
nated by words, using the following arg^mlent. When a word 
whose meaning is not known from ordinary experience is used, 
in conjunction with words whose meanings ore.known, to convey 
knowledge of the meaning of a sentence, then the very impossi¬ 
bility of its meaning other things (on account of the exclu¬ 
sions imposed by the other known word-meanings of the sentence) 
yields some general positive knowledge of its previously un¬ 
known meaning (read apurva-padartham, cp. Madras ed. p.585)> 
even when its connection with that meaning is not otherwise 
known.... And then, when the meaning is thxis known in a gen¬ 
eral way, one can arrive later at a more precise conception 
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througri application of the rules of semantics (nigana), ety¬ 
mology and grammar. (V. p.585)*«* 

It is true that we are not immediately familiar with that 
which is designated by the words 'knowledge*, 'reality', 

'bliss*, 'the inmost Self, 'non-dual* and 'the Absolute*. 

But we are familiar with the idea of 'abundance* expressed by 
the word 'bahutva' (teiken as cognate with Brahman = the Abso¬ 
lute). And, following from that,, we can get a more particiilar 
idea of the Absolute throu^ the modifying force of other 
words which stand near it and with which it is in syntacticeJ. 
relation (sa^arga). (Y. p. 669 )... 

In the case of something accessible to other means of 
knowledge apart from revelation, the understanding will come 
from ordinary worldly usage; and the meaning of the word will 
be open to variations of interpretation, involving degrees of 
more and less, according to previous data supplied by other 
means of knowledge. But where the meaning of a word is only 
known through its internal parts (read avayava) without 
reference to worldly usage, there will be no limitations from 
other data, words or context (so that Brahman may mean 'unlim¬ 
ited abimdance *, cp. V.P.S. tr€Lns. p.372). The word will be 
understood directly in its primary meaning. (V. p.590) 

( 2 ) When a thing is known thro\i^ one means of knowledge (e.g. 
the Veda), it does not follow that it is feilse simply because 
it is not known through another means of knowledge (e.g. per¬ 
ception). For the object of every means of 4qaowledge is some¬ 
thing hitherto unknown. And if a thing known through one means 
of knowledge were to be suspected of being false if it was not 
known through another, then a colour or- a solid substance seen 
by the eye would be under suspicion of falsity if it happened 
that one could not touch it. Perhaps you could argue that 
human speech depends on receiving some/.sort of support from 
other means of knowledge, and is suspect in the absence of the 
latter. But this does not apply to the words of the Veda, 
which are of superhuman origin; they do not depend for their 
validity on corroboration from anything else. (V. p.TSU) 

( 3 ) Perhaps you will say that the words of the Veda require 
corroboration when they refer to an already-existent entity, 
as hxunan speech does in the case of such random assertions as 
'There are fruits on the river-bcuik*, since whatever is 
already-existent will be the object equally of another means 
of knowledge. But we do not agree. For it is only human 
speech (not Vedic revelation) that refers to things that are 
equally the object of perception and the other empirical means 
of knowledge. When that (i.e. human speech) is used to refer 
to existent objects, it does refer to what is equally the 
object of perception and the other means of empirical knowledge. 

Perhaps you will say that human speech does not ailways bear 
on what is equally the object of perception; sometimes it is 
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related, rather, to the speaker's memory of existent things. 

But the caiise of even this relation, we reply, is the fact 
that the memory 8u:ises from (and depends on) some earlier 
empirical cognition bearing on the same object. For this is 
how human speech relating either to duties or to facts is 
always found to be. A person will first come to know some¬ 
thing from some other means of knowledge, and then will speak 
to another person on the basis of that knowledge. But the 
words of the Veda are independent; they do not proceed from 
knowledge attained through any empirical means. 

Besides, if the opponent's theory really held good, it 
woiild render the Vedic injunctions dependent on corroboration 
(which, as a Mimaqisaka, he would not wish). For if they mean 
something rather than nothing (and they must), then that 
'something' must fctU within the range of perception ahd the 
rest, so that they refer to things that are equally the object 
of perception and the other empirical means of knowledge. The 
content of secxilar commands is seen to fall within the range 
of the empirical means of knowledge. Or if you deny this, it 
will follow that all commands are incomprehensible, and this 
will render the Veda incomprehensible too. And if you say 
that the content of a command cannot fall within the range of 
other means of knowledge because it is by natiire something 
that has to be done in the futiare, well then the Absolute, too, 
falls outside the range of other means of knowledge apart from 
the Veda, since it is void of* colour and other sensible attri¬ 
butes. (V, p. 725 ) 

(U) (Nor can the Mimaipsaka raise the doubt that, becaiise the 
texts proclaiming , the Absolute are concerned with something 
capable of being known from another source, they are not them¬ 
selves an authoritative source of knowledge, but constitute a 
mere repetition of information gained elsewhere.) For one 
does not dismiss visual perception as inauthoritative and as 
mere repetition just because its object happens, in some 
instance, to be an object capable of being perceived through 
the sense of touch. If you argue that the rule about the 
inauthoritativeness of a means of knowledge that merely repeats 
what can be known from other sources applies only to the spoken 
word, then this will undermine the authority even of the 
injunctive texts (by which you yourselves set store). For 
(they are concerned with the well-known instruments of the 
ritual, so that) their subject-matter is open to ordinairy 
enqpirical means of knowledge. Then again, in the case of some¬ 
thing known through Vedic revelation (and throu^ some other 
means of knowledge as well), why should it not be that it was 
the other means of knowledge confirming Vedic revelation that 
was the mere repetition? (V, p. 726 ) 

( 5 ) And because superhuman revelation is an independent 
authority, it does not suffer in any way either throu^ other 
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means of knowledge agreeing with it or disagreeing* (V. p.730) 

(6) The following point should be examined* Does a person 
aimply wish to obtain the desirable and avoid the undesirable? 
Or does he wish, in addition, that these two ends should be 
attained either by engaging in or desisting from action? One 
m\ist surely assxmie that he merely wishes to. obtain the desir¬ 
able and avoid the undesirable* For that is the simpler 
hypothesis**** What a person really wants is the result, not 
the intervening steps that have to be tcdten to achieve it 
(reading antariyaka, Madras ed* p*732)* (Therefore the meta¬ 
physical texts of the Veda are npt to be dismissed by the 
Mimaqisedta as useless merely because they do not prescribe any 
action to be done; for they can lead man to his highest end 
and greatest possible happiness merely through dispelling his 
metaphysical illiasions*) (V* p*732) 

(7) A Vedic passage is said to have a certain meaning for its 
purport (tatparya) when its introductory and concluding sen¬ 
tences refer to the same topic, when the chief meaning is 
repeated several times in different ways, when a specific 
reward is stated in connection with that meaning, when the 
point being taught is new and not known from any other source, 
and where there are other characteristic signs of purport such 
as the presence of explanatory passages (artha-vada) and sup¬ 
porting argumentation*... If the Upanishads are taken as a 
whole, it should be seen that there are characteristic signs 
of purport (tatparya-lifiga) to indicate that their overall 
purport is communication of the knowledge that the true Self 
of the hearer is identical with the Absolute* Because they 
co-operate to convey one meaning, we may say that the texts of 
the Upanishads have the Absolute alone as the chief subject of 
their communication* (V* pp.697-9) 

(8) All the words in the Veda that refer to the cause of the 
world are referring to that one homogeneous principle, the 
Absolute, either through direct speech or through figurative 
usage or throu^ the medium of adjuncts (upadhi)* (it is true 
that attributes like existence and consciousness are predicated 
of the Absolute in the Veda, but this is only to negate such 
characteristics as non-existence and non-consciousness which 
fall within the realm of the indeterminable, cp* V.P*S., Eng* 
trans. p.U68.) The existence and non-existence of distinctions 
of indeterminable reality-grade can be referred to by words: 
but they do not imply the existence of any distinctions within 
the homogeneity of that which is real in the highest sense of 
the word. (V* p.702) 

Brahma Sutra I.i.4 speaks of the hammy of the upanishadio 
texts. The PanoapadCka asks what this hamony is and replies 
as follows. ^It is the hammy of words whose meanings (in 
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combining to point indirectly to the Absolute) do not restrict 
one another (in the manner of the meanings of words in a sen¬ 
tence enjoining action) and do not require the addition of 
anything else (such as a verb inflected to express command) in 
oi^r to make senses It is a ''harmony'' which conveys the 
sense of an uninflected noun^ devoid of case relations, stand- 
ing for something homogeneous in nature' (F.F* pp* 322-3/84). 
Explaining thCs^ Prakdiatman writes as follows: 

(9) the phrase * (words) whose meanings do not restrict one 
another* the author of the Pancapadika excludes from the no¬ 
tion of the ’harmony* of the metaphysical texts of the Upani- 
shads that form of grammatical agreement which expresses the 
relation between a noun and a verb (as in *one should sacri¬ 
fice with soma*). 

To this a ritualist mi^t reply: *But consider the case of 
the text ”He who desires cattle should sacrifice with the 
Udbhid” (discussed at Sahara, I.iv.1-2). Here a word like 
*’udbhid” (the name of a sacrifice) is placed in grammatical 
relation with the verb "y®-j" meaning "to sacrifice". In such 
a case, the two stems "udbhid" and "yaj", considered as mere 
simple stems, so far have the same meaning, namely "sacrifice", 
and do not restrict one another. But they need the addition 
of an inflection implying command ("yaj" inflected to "yajeta" 
meaning "he should sacrifice") in order to make sense. Will 
not the metaphysical texts of the Upanishads also require a 
verb inflected to imply command in order to make sense?* 

To answer this, the author of the Pancapadika says of the 
upauiishadic texts in their deepest meaning ’not needing am 
inflection implying command*.... And he says ’homogeneous* to 
coimteract the argument, ’Well, but is it not perfectly pos¬ 
sible to refer verbally to something characterized by differ¬ 
ence in identity, as when we say "the blue lotus"?* 

But is it not the case that the stems ’udbhid* and *yaj*, 
thpugh homogeneous in both referring to sacrifice, nevertheless 
require an inflection implying command’to make sense (since a 
sacrifice is after all an act)? And will not the case be the 
same with the words in the upanishadic texts oemmimicating the 
the Absolute? To rebut this idea the Pancapadika says, ’Having 
the meaning of an uninflected noun (pratipadikartha)*. And it 
adds the word ’only* to exclude number and gender. (V. p.699) 

(10) In this context, there are texts of two different kinds 

with two different purposes. One kind proclaims the identity 
of the true Self of the hearer with the Absolute. The other 
gives the defining characteristics of the Absolute, such as 
’reality*, ’knowledge* and so on. The Pancapa^ka gives an 
example from ordinary worldly speech illustrating the first 
kind, which proclaims the identity of the true Self with the 
Absolute, ’Like the words of a sentence (affirming recognition) 
such as "This is that (Devadatta)"* (P.P. p.323/8U)- Here 
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the circumstances of time and place where Devadatta was pre¬ 
viously seen are not taken as identical with the present ones, 
since the difference is plain to see. And so one does not 
recognize the identity of Devadatta as he was then with Deva¬ 
datta as he is now. The object of recognition expressed in the 
words ’this is that’ is the same identical being, Devadatta, 
apparently characterized by two different states. The formula 
’this is that...’ where the two words ’this’ and ’that’ refer 
directly to Devadatta apparently characterized by different 
states, conveys to the hearer that what is recognized is the 
identity of Devadatta in his true nature. It does so because 
the two words give up part of their meaning (’this’ gives up 
its reference to the different circumstances under which Deva¬ 
datta is perceived now, ’that’ gives up its reference to the 
different circumstances under which he was perceived formerly). 
Through this the two words come to refer figuratively (by 
lakfa^ia) to a part of their meaning only (i.e. to the persis¬ 
tent identical element in Devadatta, which remains identical 
through the various bodily changes, and changes of location, 
time, situation, posture, clothes, etc., and enables us to 
recognize him as the same).... 

The text ’That thou art’ can be seen to be an authoritative 
means of knowledge in the same way. For the word ’thou’ gives 
up part of its meaning. Through this it comes to indicate 
figuratively the Witness-self in its true state. This is 
identical with the Absolute in its true nature, indicated 
indirectly by the word ’that’, when the word ’that’ is shorn 
(through the restrictive force of the word ’thou’ occurring in 
apposition in the same sentence) of its meaning of remoteness 
(paroksya). When the meaning of the words ’the soul’ and ’the 
Absolute’ is understood €ls something communicable in a sen¬ 
tence, it will at first appear that the content of the sen¬ 
tence can only be a repetition of something already known, 
namely the identity of the meanings of ’that’ and ’thou’ 

(which must be already known if the sentence is to be under¬ 
stood) . But the sentence is in fact an authoritative communi¬ 
cation of a new piece of knowledge, as its function is to 
contradict the appearance of distinctions (i.e. the Absolute 
is already known as the Self, but falsely overlaid with con¬ 
tradictory distinctions; it is only when the words ’thou’ and 
’that’ are united in an identifying statement that it is seen 
that the distinctive elements in their meanings (individuality 
and remoteness respectively) have to be dropped, leaving for 
each a figurative meaning that is identical; so the identify¬ 
ing statement conveys new knowledge and is not a mere repeti¬ 
tion of what was already known before). (V. pp.709-16) 

(ll) In the case of two word-meanings considered in isolation 
each meaning is peculiar to itself and different. It is only- 
through a sentence that we can know that their meanings have 
any element of mutual identity. But does not this imply that 
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the separate words on the one hand and the sentence on the 
other axe referring to different things? 

No, This mi^^t he the case where a person was trying to 
establish the identity of two different substances. But when 
there is one substance only, and the object of the teaching is 
to negate distinctions falsely imagined in that substance 
through illusory adjxmcts, such teaching is authoritative (and 
not merely tautologous) on account of distinctions in what has 
to be negated, not on account of any distinction in what has 
to be known. And thus it has been said, *The Veda is authori¬ 
tative, because its function is to negate’ (M.V.29,2, etc.). 
Here, however, (where the negation can be effected by words 
whose grammatical form suggests affirmation) the teaching 
points to one substance by negating distinctions imagined 
through adjxincts, as in the case of two words in apposition 
referring to the same substeince, on the pattern ’This (is) 
that..,’ (where a speaker negates the illusory distinctions in 
the mind of a hearer who has failed to recognize a person or 
thing known previously in different circumstances). (V, pp. 

716-7) 

All the extracts quoted above are concerned with the properties 
of words. Words by nature refer to objects. It needs to be 
explained how a word, being of such a nature, can refer to the 
Absolute (which is not an object). ^rl Sankara states clearly 
that the Veda is the special authority for knowledge of the 
Absolute in the paradoxical sense that it reveals it as void 
of distinction into knower, knowledge and known, 

( 12 ) It should not be objected that if the Absolute were not 
an object it could not be revealed by the Vedic texts. For 
the purpose of the Veda is to negate distinctions that have 
been imagined through Ignorance. It does -not purport to ex¬ 
pound the Absolute as an object knowable as a ’this’. On the 
contrary, in reve6G.ing the Absolute as a non-object and as the 
inmost Self, it abolishes all distinctions, including those 
between subject, object and act of knowledge. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U, 
cp, M.V.99^1, note ad fin*) 

The author of the Vivaraqa accepts this teaching,too, and 
writes as follows: 

( 13 ) (True, there are texts saying that the Self cannot be 
known as an object.) But do not texts like ’By the mind alone 
is it to be perceived’ (B?*had.IV.iv,19) and ’But I am asking 
you about that Spirit proclaimed in the Upanishads’ (Byhad. 
III-.ix.26) teach that the Self is the object of an act of 
knowing? No, there is nothing wrong here. ’Being subject to 
communication through the Veda’ actually excludes the idea 
that the Self is an object of the act of ^knowing (tad- 
vyavartakataya, as explained by Jtmasvarupa p.347). For it 
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implies (as we know from other texts such as ’that from which 
words fall back*) that the Veda communicates the Self (not as 
an object but) as having the form of immediate knowledge (’I 
am that*) arising from the upanishadic texts. Indeed, the 
Absolute is certainly not an object of knowledge. For *not 
being an object of knowledge* means *not being capable of 
receiving any extra light through being known*. And no new 
quality of li^t can arise in that whose nature is already 
light. (V. p.760) 

We shall be examining later (M.V.258) the point about ’being 
subject to communication through the Veda* excluding the idea 
that the Self is the object of an act of knowing because.it 
implies that the Veda communicates the Self in the form of 
immediate knowledge. All that will be said for the moment is 
that the authoritativeness of revelation as a valid means of 
knowledge does not lie in any power to produce knowledge which 
has the supreme Self as its object. One has to accept that it 
lies where the passage we have just quoted from Sri Sankara’s 
Commentary said it did — that is, solely in the power to 
negate all distinctions such as those of knower and known that 
have been falsely superimposed on the Absolute. And this is 
shown by other passages in Sri Sankara’s commentaries, such as: 

ilk) Therefore, all that is required is the negation of what 
has been falsely superimposed onto the Absolute through Igno¬ 
rance. No effort is required actually to know the Absolute, 
as it is perfectly familiar already. (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.50, M.V. 
20U,10) 

Upanishad passages like ’By the mind alone is it .to be per¬ 
ceived’ (B]fhad.IV.iv.l9) and ’But I am asking you about 
the Spirit proclaimed in the Upanishads’ (B^had.III.ix.26) do 
not teach that the Absolute is the object of an act of knowing. 
That would contradict such a text as ’That which cannot be 
thought by the mind’ (Kena 1.6). And as a sequel to earlier 
teaching we hear the texts ’There is no plurality here’ (B^had, 
IV.iv.l9) and ’This Self is (only describable as) ’’neither 
this nor that’” (B^had.Ill.ix,26), which show that, apart from 
what is superimposed through Ignorance, no duality exists. Nor 
is any other knowledge called ’vision’ needed, apart from the 
natural knowledge of the knower. For we read in the Commen¬ 
tary on the B^hadaraqyaka: 

(15) But is not this a contradiction? For does not the text 
say *You cannot know the knower of knowing* (Bq^had.III.iv.2)? 
We reply that it is not so, for there is no contradiction when 
the knowledge is of this kind. In fact, the Self is actually 
known as *the seer of seeing*; and there is the further point 
that it depends on no other knowledge. And when once it has 
been intxdtively known that the seeing of the seer is constant 
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and eternal, the seer does not require any other vision with 
the seer for its object. Desire for seeing the seer (as if 
the latter were an object) breaks off of its own accord; for 
one cannot desire that which one knows to be impossible 
<namely the illumination of the Self, which is by nature 
' light). (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.lO) 

So this alone is the nature of the direct metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge conveyed by the Upanishads, When this is accepted, there 
are no contradictions and difficulties• 


257 REFLECTION AND DIALECTIC 

If Vedic revelation is an authoritative means of knowledge, 
what is the purpose of philosophical reflection? The author 
of the Vivaraqa replies to this question as follows, 

(1) There is no defect whatever associated with Vedic revela¬ 
tion. Defects are associated with the orgains of human beings, 
Vedic revelation, therefore, is not the cause of wrong knowl¬ 
edge or of other defects of cognition (doubt, non-perception, 
etc.). But words are found to be interpreted as having dif¬ 
ferent senses in different contexts. And hence it comes about 
that human defects cause wrong understanding, the words of the 
Veda being understood out of context in various different ways 
according to different secular usages, through a vague and 
general conception of the meaning, in contradiction with the 
true meaning of the text. From the actual revealed texts 
themselves (if the words are \mderstood in their true meaning) 
nothing but right knowledge can arise. But from the revealed 
texts associated with defects of h\aman understanding there 
arise many mutually contradictory ideas. When this has 
occurred, determination (throu^ reflection) of the true import 
of the words of the texts neutralizes the human defects, and 
puts an end to the wrong ^mderstanding running counter to the 
true meaning. And that is all that reflection achieves. When 
the impediments are thus removed, right knowledge arises from 
the texts themselves; or, if it has already arisen, it becomes 
firm. Reflection, therefore, is not a direct means of knowl¬ 
edge of the Absolute. (V. p.jSO) 

(2) Ihe words themselves (being inflected) have the power to 
reveal their own interrelation. So when the interrelation of 
the words is known and it has been seen that, when they are 
duly interpreted according to their primary or figurative 
meaning, there is no contradiction with the data sijqpplied by 
other means of knowledge, then knowledge of the purport of the 
sentence serves to negate doubts €uid erroneous understanding 
arising ffom human defects. (V. pp.583-^) 
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(3) Immediate certitude about the matter being enquired into 
arises from the appropriate means of knowledge (here the Vedic 
texts) only. Tlie role of dialectical reasoning (tarka) is to 
help in the removal of impediments to the attainment of this 
certitude. Dialectic is not the instrument for determining 
the nature of the object of enquiry. That is the point being 
made. (V. p.U02) 

The meaning of this extract wilt he examined in detail at M.V. 
258j2 below. 

(!♦) Trains of reasoning are not adequate to establish certain, 
knowledge of the Absolute. The latter is of the nature of 
pure knowledge and bliss, omniscient and the inmost Self of 
all. But when the Absolute has been known in an indirect and 
imprecise way through Vedic revelation, trains of reasoning 
can demonstrate the 'possibility of such a transcendent being. 
You ask how? Well, for example, the word * non-dual’ is 
applied to the Absolute as the material cause of the world. 

The possibility of the Absolute as material cause of the 
world being non-dual is shown by reasoning with the help of 
examples such as clay, which, as material causes, have a rela¬ 
tion of non-duality with their effects, in the sense that the 
latter are never perceived without them. Other examples are 
also cited, such as the one of a crystal appearing to be red 
owing to the red colour of an object lying near it, reflections 
(in water or mirrors), the rope-snake illusion and the illusion 
of the ether of space being enclosed within a pot. These 
examples explain the possibility of the sense of being an 
individual capable of action being superimposed on the Self, 
and the possibility of the soul and the Absolute being identi¬ 
cal; they explain the absence of any independent existence of 
the world apart from the Absolute, and also how the inmost 
Self is relationless and therefore pure and non-dual. (V. pp. 

668-9) 

This is a oormen'taz*y on the passage <?f the Pahoapadikd given 
above^ M.V. 149^8. 

The crystal and other such examples should not be placed in 
the same class with examples (such as that of clay) designed 
(as Chdnd.VI.i.4 shows) to bring home to the ndnd how there 
can be knowledge of all things from knowledge of^one thing. 

And it is also perfectly clears that they can be of no use^ in 
the "Way claimed^ for determining the true nature of that which 
is beyond action. It is tpxe that examples such as that of 
the c'ry'S’tal are found in Sri Sankara*s commentaries. But they 
are not on the same footing as the examples like clay^ which 
(are actually found in the Upanishads and) are used to prove 
a point of doctrine. 
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258 IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
MEANS WHICH LEAD TO IT 

Here in the Vivara^a it is accepted that Immediate knowledge 
of the Absolute comes from the revealed word alone. Just as it 
is in the Pancapadika (M.V.149,3, ad fin.), 

(l) In worldly experience an object of cognition is said to 
be immediately apprehended when it is non-different from the 
apprehending conscioiisness (as in the case where the cognition 
is itself the object of the apprehension of the Witness- 
conscioxisness), or when the object of the cognition itself 
generates the cognition without there being any separation 
between the cognition and the object (as in the case of cogni¬ 
tion of mental phenomena like pleasure or pain), or when there 
is direct physical contact of the object with the organ of 
perception that is operating as the mecuis of knowledge (as in 
the case of perception of external objects). In inference and 
other means of knowledge where these conditions are not in 
force, we find that the knowledge yielded is indirect. 

Now, the Absolute is the source of all consciousness and 
all cognition. Even in the case of knowledge arising from the 
revealed texts euid assuming the form of the Absolute (brcdim- 
akara), the first thing to manifest is the Absolute itself, 
whether as non-different from the cognition or as the source 
of it. This manifestation is, however, at first impeded, 
through the fail\ire of the mind to sxmimon enough concentration 
to apprehend anything so extremely subtle, and also by the 
defect of the impressions left by past erroneous cognitions. 

In this way the Absolute manifests through error as only 
indirectly known. But practice of virtues like inner control 
(Sama), performance of sacrifices and the like, and resort to 
such disciplines as sxistained meditation (nididhyasana) have 
special efficacy when practised for the sake of immediate 
knowledge. 

There exists, therefore, a course of action to acquire per¬ 
fect certitude in the immediate knowledge derived from Vedic 
revelation, by negating the impediments that produce the erro¬ 
neous notion that it is only mediate knowledge. In pursuing 
this course of action, one wards off the effects of past sins 
by such steps as the performance of sacrifices. One calls a 
halt to the defect of wrong action through resort to inner and 
outer control and the other great spiritual virtues. Through 
mental pondering (msincuia) one kindles the lamp of clear in¬ 
sight into the possibility of the metaphysical truth glimpsed 
through the texts (which seems at first to be contradicted by 
ordinary sense-experience). Through the accumulation of many 
hours of sustained meditation on the extremely subtle Self as 
the Absolute, one renders the mind one-pointed in its attune- 
ment to that. Even in ordinary worldly experience, we see 
that there is a special need for concentration of mind when 
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trying to decide a very subtle issue. 

When we say ’Dialectic is an auxiliary to the revealed 
texts*, what we really mean by the term ’dialectic* (tarka) is 
the pure mirror of the mind itself, washed clean of all impedi¬ 
ments in the manner described above. For dialectic understood 
as discursive reasoning aiming to combat disbelief in the pos¬ 
sibility that the teaching could be true and to eliminate false 
conceptions belongs to the first stage of cognition, before 
meditation and so on have set in. And thus it was correct when, 
by use of a taddhita affix in the phrase *1 ask you about that 
Spirit ^proclaimed in the Upanishads\ it was implied that ver¬ 
bal revelation (alone) was the source of intuitive knowledge 
of the Absolute. For it is only immediate knowledge (not the 
indirect knowledge arising from discursive reasoning) that is 
ri^t knowledge. (V. pp.U03-9> summarized) 

( 2 ) According to another view, it is. not the case that the 
same immediate knowledge that first arose from the Vedic texts 
becomes manifest later when the impediments disappear. What 
happens, rather, is that the revealed word first generates 
indirect knowledge of the Absolute. It then later generates a 
second immediate cognition with the help of the (cleansed) 
mirror of the mind as described above. For revelation and 
ritual, as associated with sacrifice and charity, can lead one 
on to immediate knowledge (T.D. ad toe,). When such knowledge 
comes, it arises as the second stage in a process. It is com¬ 
parable to the process where, after sense-contact has first 
produced perceptual knowledge, it goes on to result later in 
the rise of a new kind of knowledge, recognition, with the help 
of a memory-impression of the earlier experience. Nor is it 
correct (say the followers of this school) to claim that, be¬ 
cause the Absolute is self-luminous, any indirect knowledge of 
it must be error. For other people are self-luminous beings, 
and yet we have genuine indirect knowledge of their sensations 
through inference. 

On either view, the firm establishment of immediate knowl¬ 
edge requires further efforts after the initial act of hearing. 
So on either view it was correct for Sri Sankara to meike a 
separate mention of the communication of knowledge through the 
upanishadic teaching (M.V.139,5, implying, according to Pra- 
ka^atraan, activity on the part of the one receiving the knowl¬ 
edge). (V. PP.U 09 - 10 ) 

All this is supposed to bring out the meaning of the phrase 
'communicate knowledge* in Sri Sankara's sentence 'And the 
entire upanishadic teaching is begun to communicate knowledge 
of the sole reality of the one Self...' (M,V.139,5), The 
first view to be mentioned was one already developed in the 
Paheapadika (M.V.149,3). The idea that the word 'dialectic' 
(tarka) means 'the mirror of the mind', however, does not 
represent the teachings either of the Upanishads or of Sri 
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Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary. For what the latter says is 
as folZows; 

( 3 ) An investigation is opened... into the meaning of the 
texts of the Upanishads. This enquiry is supported by dialec¬ 
tical reasoning not in conflict with the upanishadic texts, 
and its purpose is the attainment of supreme beatitude. (B.S. 
Bh.I.i.l; M.V,31,8;192,1, note) 

(U) Indeed, the Veda itself remarks that the enquiring human 
mind may be used in its support, in such texts as *It should be 
heard about, it should be pondered over* (Brhad.II.iv,5) and 
*Just as a wise man, a man of intelligence, would reach 
Gandhara (by asking the way at each village), so here a man who 
has a Teacher will come to know* (Chand.VI.xiv.2). (B.S.Bh. 
I.i.2) 

( 5 ) But, in the context of the present subject, independent 
reasoning will inevitably be open to the charge of having no 
firm foundation. For Being is utterly transcendent, and the 
cause of liberation from earthly existence. Its true nature 
cannot be so much as conceived except in the light of Vedic 
revelation interpreted in the traditional way. The subject- 
matter here is not within the range of perception, as it has 
no colour or form or perceptible attribute. And we have 
already explained (cp. M.V.28,1) how it cannot come within the 
scope of inference, etc., as there can be no perceived inferen¬ 
tial sign. (B.S.Bh.II.i.ll, cp. M.V.31,12) 

(6) And it is fajniliar from worldly experience that what one 
secular philosopher propounds as right knowledge is demolished 
by another, and what he establishes is demolished by another 
in turn. How, then, can the conclusions of secular philosophy 
be regarded as right knowledge when they belong to a domain 
where uniformity is not attainable? (B.S.Bh.II.i.ll) 

( 7 ) True, i.t has been said that the Veda itself proclaims 
that reason must be respected, as it enjoins pondering as well 
as hearing. But this should not be used as a pretext for allow¬ 
ing empty hypothetical reasoning to gain entry. For in the 
present context only those arguments that are sanctioned by the 
Veda may be resorted to, and that only as an auxiliary to the 
attainment of direct experience. (B.S.Bh.II.i.6, M.V.31,11) 

Thus only two kinds of reasoning are admitted by Sri Sankara — 
that is, reasoning to investigate the meaning of the texts, and 
reasoning that depends on the Vedic texts for its premises. 
Reasoning that is not based on Vedic tradition but only on 
human ingenuity is rejected as devoid of firm foundation. So 
it stands established that no other form of reasoning is accep¬ 
table apart from that approved as an auxiliary to the Vedic 
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texts, dependent on them, and carried out in conformity with 
experience. Such reasoning may take the form of reflection 
over the implications of the succession of the three states of 
waking, dream and dreamless sleep in our experience, or pursue 
other such themes. 

We might also wonder about the propriety of dialectical 
reasoning used to refute the erroneous constructions of other 
philosophers in the realm of discursive reason (indirect 
knowledge). Such dialectical reasoning, however, is legiti¬ 
mate, For the Absolute is immediately evident (and thus inac¬ 
cessible to the hypothetical constructions of reason, which 
are an obstacle that must be removed); on this we have the 
text, ’Explain to me the Absolute that is immediately evident, 
which is the true Self’ (Bifhad. Ill, v, 1) , 

As for the doctrine that, even when there was immediate 
knowledge of the Self arising from the Vedic texts, there 
could be the erroneous notion that it was indirect knowl¬ 
edge — that whole idea is incorrect. For the Absolute is 
ever inseparable from us as our own Self. Knowledge of it 
means, and can only mean, negation of superimposition. Thus 
it is said in Sri Sankara’s Gita Commentary, ’Knowledge, 
therefore, is immediately evident, as also is the knower. So 
all that is required is the negation of what has been falsely 
superimposed onto the Absolute through Ignorance. No effort 
is required actually to know the Absolute, as it -is perfectly 
familiar already’ (Bh.G.Bh.XVIII.50, cp. M.V.204,10;256,14). 

Hence the other doctrine that metaphysical knowledge derived 
from Vedic revelation is initially indirect, and that direct 
knowledge has to be acquired through further efforts, is also 
unsound. It would imply that the revealed texts were not a 
valid means of knowledge (since their deliverances had to be 
corrected), and would involve the false views that attach, as 
we have already explained, to the doctrine championed by 
Man<Jana and others that there has to be repeated affirmation 
of the metaphysical truth conveyed by the Vedic texts (M.V. 

100 and 207, etc.). Therefore it has to be accepted that 
immediate knowledge arises directly from hearing the texts as 
Sri Sankara has explained in his commentaries, and we shall 
not labour the point further here. 


259 HEARING, PONDERING AND 
SUSTAINED MEDITATION 

In the Vivarana, the doctrine that there can be an injunction 
for knowledge is refuted very much on the lines of Ma^^ana 
(cp, M.V.98,4;99,1). It is denied successively that there can 
be an injunction (1) for knowledge derived from hearing the 
texts, (2) for prolonging memory of such knowledge, (3) for 
meditation on the Absolute and (4) for immediate knowledge. 

(V. pp,738-41). Finally, for a fifth point, the possibility 
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of knowledge of the Absolute depending on an injunction is re¬ 
futed with other arguments which follow the school of Ma]^<}ana. 
For example, it is argued that liberation cannot be the reward 
for meditating on the prescribed theme *I am the Absolute', for 
in that case liberation might be impermanent (since it would 
have a beginning in time, being the result of an act, and con¬ 
sequently an end in time also), whereas it is metaphysical 
knowledge (as opposed to the activity of prescribed meditation) 
that brings the reward of cessation of wrong knowledge (and 
which consequently ensures realization of the fact that one is 
eternally liberated, cp. V. pp.744-50). 

(1) When the Self has been known from the Vedic text there 
follows a feeling of joy; this knowledge is therefore converted 
into immediate intuition through repeated affirmation without 
an injxinction (since one is prompted to perform this affirma¬ 
tion naturally by the initial joy). Such immediate intuition 
is called 'realization of the Absolute*. When this has arisen, 
the defects of Ignorance and its effects cease immediately. So 
the Pancapadika was right when it said (P.P. p.3**l/89) that 
realization of the Absolute brought its reward simultaneously. 
(V. P.TU9) 

As this view has already been criticized in the course of exam¬ 
ining the doctrines of Maq<}ana (M.V.lOO, etc.), there is noth¬ 
ing further to be said about it here. 

In this context, the Vivara^a does not accept the teaching 
of the Pancapadika that the imperatives in the Upanishads 
enjoining hearing, pondering and sustained meditation are to 
be Interpreted as mere eulogies (cp. M.V.154,5). 

(2) One who has been through his daily portion of the Vedic 
texts according to the injunction for daily recitation acquires 
a fleeting insist into the following from the upanishadic 
texts. The means to immortality for one desirous of the Self 
and indifferent to all else is vision of the Self, as is clear 
from the passage beginning *A11 that is dear is dear for the 
sake of the-Self* (Byhad.II.iv.5), continuing 'When the Self 

is known, all this (world) is known* (Brhad.IV.v.6) and con¬ 
cluding 'This, verily, is the essence of immortality* (Brhad. 
IV.v.15).... And with such an enquirer in view, who woTold be 
intent on the highest end of human life, the revered Badarayana 
composed the Sutra 'Then, therefore, the enquiry into the 
Absolute* (B.S; I.i.l). His purpose was to compose an opening 
Sutra covering the subject-matter of the work on which he was 
embarking, the aim envisaged, and the qualifications required 
for a fit student. All this is in reference to the injunction 
'The Self, verily, should be heard about* (Byhad.II.iv.5), 
which lays down reflection over the texts of the Upanishads for 
the sake of knowledge of the Absolute, the means to liberation. 
(V. pp.29-32) 
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( 3 ) It will be explained later (B.S. III,iv,26) that all the 
merit from acts performed for unseen ends contributes towards 
immediate knowledge of the Self. It is therefore possible to 
interpret the injunction *The Self, verily, should be heard 
about* (Byhad.II.iv.5) as a restrictive inj\inction (niyama- 
vidhi, M.V. p.l9T)* It might initially appear that, for imme¬ 
diate knowledge of the Self, there was a choice between resort 
to the ordinary empirical means of simply hearing the texts 
(with pondering and other disciplines added) and resort to acts 
carrying merit which brought results in occult form (as ex¬ 
pressed in such texts as *Him the true Brahmins seek to know 
through (the merit obtained from) repetition of the Veda, 
through sacrifice, through charity, through a\isterity and 
through restraint of the senses* B:j;*had.IV.iv.22). There is 
therefore room for a rest*ictive injunction to prescribe hear¬ 
ing, etc., of the texts as the only means to immediate knowl¬ 
edge of the Self, as the injunction to pound the paddy to 
obtain the rice from the husk specifies pounding as the only 
method to use in a certain ritualistic context, when it would 
also have been possible to extract it by gouging it out with 
one*s nails. (V. p.3U) 

(U) But is it not the case that the revered Commentator 
showed that there was no injunction for hearing, pondering and 
so on, and this on a variety of grounds, including the point 
that, if the Upanishads were basically concerned with injunc¬ 
tions to act, they could not, for that very reason, establish 
the true (actionless) nature of the Absolute? To this we reply 
that it is true that he showed that there could not be an 
injunction for knowledge. But he did not argue against an 
injunction for hearing and so on, as in that context the 
various defects you mentioned do not apply. (V. pp.36-T) 

( 5 ) How is it that we assume that there is an inj\mction for 
hearing and pondering and so on implied by the subordinate 
texts? We have such subordinate texts as *Him the Brahmins 
seek to know through sacrifice, charity... and so on* (Byhad. 
rv.iv. 22 ). Here knowledge is enjoined in association with 
sacrifice and the rest. The case is parallel with the text 
* For one holds the ladle above for the gods * (where the text is 
a subordinate part of the topic, but constitutes an origincLl 
injunction (apurva-vidhi), as it gives teaching pot found 
elsewhere, cp. Jaimini P.M. Sutra III.iv.3^ referred to by Sri 
Sankara at B.S.Bh.III.iv.20 ad init.). Or again, it is like 
the penances imposed for speaking to a woman who is in her 
periods' (which are ostensibly imposed only for one so speaking 
in the course of carrying out the DarSapurpamasa Sacrifice, 
but which, owing to the technicalities of the P^va Mimamsa, 
have to be taken out of their narrower context and applied to 
anyone speaking to women in their periods generally, Jaimini, 
P.M. Sutra III.iv.l8). 
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Or the injxmction to carry out hearing and pondering and so 
on may be parallel with such injunctions as ‘Therefore the 
Brahmin, having mastered his learning in regard to the Self, 
should strive to stand based on the strength of the Self* 
(Bphad.III.v.l, M.V.57,1; 57,3, note). For the author of the 
Sutras will be explaining this point later (B.S. III.iv,U7). 

At all events, it is certain that there is an injunction to 
carry out hearing of the supreme upanishadic texts, with pon¬ 
dering and sustained meditation as subordinate auxiliary dis¬ 
ciplines, (V. pp,37-8) 

(6) Here an opponent might perhaps argue as follows. Imme¬ 
diate €uid true knowledge must belong to the province, not of 
injunctions, but of the explanatory passages (artha-vada), For 
it is a resTilt which depends on a valid meajis of cognition, and 
so it is not capable of being enjoined (since the resiilts of 
the operation of a means of valid cognition depend on the 
nature of the. object known and do not depend on the will of 
man). But the case with hearing and pondering (the opponent 
mi^t argue) is different. For they are actions, and can 
therefore be enjoined as the means to right knowledge, them¬ 
selves bringing either immediate (drsta) or occult future 
(adr§ta) assistance. 

The Pancapadika answers this saying *A11 this is implied in 
the first Sutra...* (M.V.15^,7; p,466). The author of that 
work means that the first Sutra was laid down on the basis of 
accepting that hearing, supported by pondering and sustained 
meditation,were enjoined for the sake of right knowledge. And 
he now says that, althou^ those' texts are injunctions, they 
carry the additional sense of eulogy; then he goes on to ex¬ 
plain a different point in Vedic exegesis, saying *The gerun¬ 
dive is not used here in the sense of injunction (it is used 
in the sense of "fitness")..,*. (V. p.773) 

The Panaapadikd (ibid.) says that if the Self is already known 
in advance to he the dearest tiring^ then the words 'It should 
he seen' and 'It should he heard about' constitute (not an 
injunction hut) a mere eulogy. And it claims that all this is 
implied in the first Sutra of the Brahma Sutras^ and eo::plained 
in Sri Sankara's Commentary. The gerundive (it claims) is not 
here used in the sense of an injunction. The usage follows 
the Sutra 'The optative^ the gerundive and the noun of agency 
may he used to express the idea of fitness' (Pdnini III.Hi, 
169; cp. M.V.154j7). Earlier the Pancapadika had also said^ 
in more argumentative strain: '(Texts like "The Self ought to 
he seen") should therefore he taken as eulogistic^ turning the 
mind of the hearer towards knowledge of the Self hy extolling 
it. For this reason^ and also because they contradict the 
natural tendency to extraversion and so have an element of the 
function ef on injunction^ they may he called injunctions^ hut 
only in a figurative sense of the term' (M. V. 154^ S). These 
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passages deny that such texts ax*e injunctions. The attempt to 
make them the very evidence to show that the author of the 
Pancapddikd supported the view that they vere injunctions is 
just a superfluous piece of commentator *s ingenuity. 

X 

(T) You ask how we know that reflection is enjoined in these 
texts? We reply — because reflection is included there in the 
words ’Him one should desire to know' (Chand.VIII.vii.l) and 
’That is what you should enquire into’ (Taitt.III.l)• And it 
must be reflection that is being enjoined, since there is no 
possibility of enjoining knowledge that is already desired, or 
the desire. Reflection is in fact directly enjoined in the 
text ’It should be heard about’ (Byhad.II.iv.5), which con¬ 
tinues ’it should be pondered over’. We learn from the text 
’For the sake of that knowledge he should approach a Giiru’ 
(Mun^.I.ii.l2) that the metaphysical knowledge in question 
requires special means. And since attendance upon a Guru is 
enjoined as a means to that knowledge, we must assume that the 
more direct means, namely hearing, pondering and sustained 
meditation, are also enjoined. In a text like ’He should see 
the Self here in the midst of this life in the present body’ 
(Byhad.IV.iv.23, quoted M.7.53,7) there is an injunction, but 
it cannot be an injunction for knowledge, as that is not open 
to injunction; we must therefore assume that it is an injunc¬ 
tion to apply oneself to the means to knowledge. Hence it is 
shown that the injunction throughout is really for hearing, 
of which pondering and sustained meditation are to be accounted 
subordinate parts. (V. p.559) 

On these passages the following observations may be made. To 
begin with, it is not clear on what evidence hearing, ponder¬ 
ing and so on are said to be performed for the sake of occult 
rewards in the future (ady^^a). In ^ri Sankara’s Brahma Sutra 
Commentary it is said that their results pertain to this very 
life (dy§t^)• 

(8) Hearing and the rest are performed for the sake of a 
tangible end in this world, and have to be carried out until 
vision (of the Self) supervenes. One has to go on repeating 
them until that result is attained, just as one has to go on 
pounding the paddy until the rice is extracted. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.l) 

(9) It has already been established in the first topic of the 
present Book of the Brahma Sutras (B.S.Bh.IV.i.l) that all 
meditations (upasana) imply repeated activity. Amongst medi¬ 
tations in general, those which aim at leading to ri^t intu¬ 
itive knowledge only have to be performed until the end is 
achieved, like the pounding of the paddy to extract the rice. 
(B.S.Bh.IV.i.l2) 

There is another point on which the passages quoted above from 
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the Vivara^a are at variance with the revered Commentator. ^rl 
Sankara's Commentary says clearly that phrases like 'it should 
be seen* have only the outward appearance of injunctions and 
that their true significance lies in turning the student's gaze 
inwards. Nor is it correct to say that it is only denied that 
knowledge can be the subject of an injunction. For his use of 
th^vword 'etc.' extends the meaning to hearing, pondering and 
sustained meditation as well. In the B^hadarai^yaka Commentary 
(M.V.259,11, quoted below) he openly and explicitly denies the 
need for, or possibility of, an injunction to hear about the 
Absolute. 

(10) The extraverted person, who thinks 'Let me have what is 
desirable and avoid what is not desirable' does not achieve 
life's highest goail. But'when such a person comes to desire 
the supreme h\mian goeil, texts like 'The Self, verily, is to be 
seen' (B^'had.II.iv.5) and so on txirn him away from the natural 
concern with the psycho-physical organism and its affairs, and 
engage him in continuous remembrance of the inmost Self. (B.S. 
Bh.I.i.l+j cp. M.V.68,3;125^1, note) 

(11) Perhaps you will object that no one will take the neces¬ 
sary steps for knowledge of the Self merely throu^ hearing an 
accurate accoxmt of its nature, without being prompted by an 
injunction. But this objection* is not ri^t. For knowledge 
of the Self arises merely from hearing the texts which pro¬ 
claim it. What then would be the point in re-doing all over 
again what had already been done before? Nor can you claim 
that without an injunction one would not even hear the texts, 
as this suggestion leads to infinite regress, inasmuch as one 
would need an injunction to listen to the injunction, and a 
third injunction to listen to the second injunction and so on 
to infinity. (Byhad.Bh.I.iv.T) 

And the following passage yields another denial of the need 
for any authority to cause one to engage In Self-knowledge. 

( 12 ) Nor would it be ri^t to object that no one could devote 
themselves to the Self in that station either, on the ground 
that there would be no authority for any course of action 
whatever. For Self-knowledge bears on one's own true Self. No 
authority is needed for action directed to the Self, for the 
very reason that it is one's own Self already. Also, the 
authoritativeness of all authoritative means of knowledge comes 
to an end when the Self is known. (Bh.G.Bh.II. 69 , leading on 
to the passage at M.V.46,ll) 

Nor is it correct to say that hearing is enjoined as the prin¬ 
cipal, with pondering and sustained meditation as Its subordi¬ 
nate elements. For this would rule out the possibility that 
anyone could acquire knowledge merely from hearing the texts 
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alone. And that would contradict ^rl Sankara's statement that 
knowledge can arise merely from hearing the texts once, 

( 13 ) Repeated resort to the appropriate means of knowledge is 
indeed useless in the case of the person who can attain imme¬ 
diate experience of the fact that his true Self is the AbsaLiite 
merely from hearing the text *That thou art* spoken once, (B.S, 
Bh.IV.i,2; M,V.31,9; cp, also 207,9) 

Nor was it correct to claim (M.V.259,5) that the upanishadic 
texts like that about 'having mastered his learning in regard 
to the Self* amounted to an injunction to hear the texts. Nor 
is there any hint of that in the Sutra to which reference was 
made (l.e, B.S. III.lv.47), Commenting on this Sdtra, ^rl 
Sankara says: 'The words in the Sutra "of him who has that" 
mean "of him who has knowledge", namely the (perfect) renunci- 
ate'. This clearly says that the alleged 'injunction' for the 
one who had mastered his learning in regard to the Self is in 
fact a descriptive statement applying only to the one who has 
metaphysical knowledge. Perhaps you will say that the alleged 
injunction would have applied more fittingly to the man of 
silent sagehood (mentioned Just afterwards) rather than to the 
man of learning, for it is in that context that it is men¬ 
tioned. Even so, we find that in his commentary on B^had- 
arait^yaka Upanishad III.v.l ^ri Sankara interprets 'learning* 
(not as mere academic prowess but) as perfection in metaphysi¬ 
cal Self-knowledge. And he explains 'rising above desires' as 
an injunction for renunciation. So we say that no injunction 
to hear about the Self is laid down in this context. 

Our view therefore is that it was the author of the Pafica- 
padika and others who were right when they said that hearing 
and the rest could proceed without an injunction, and that no 
injunction for them in fact existed. There are others who 
ignore Sri Sankara's phrase 'merely from hearing the text 
"That thou art" spoken once* and Introduce different explana¬ 
tions like 'Having heard, having pondered, having applied the 
mind for a time*. They are at fault in holding on obstinately 
to the idea that knowledge of the Self cannot arise from mere 
hearing of the texts. But let us have done with this minute 
examination of mutually conflicting commentaries and pass on. 

In the Vartika the term 'sustained meditation* (nidi- 
dhyasana) is found accepted to mean knowledge of the Absolute 
(? read para for apara) in its supreme form (M.V.124,6 ad 
init.). Suresvara and Prakasatman are at one, however, in 
holding that hearing, pondering and sustained meditation are 
enjoined as means to knowledge. But when Prakaiatman makes 
pondering and sustained meditation subordinate elements in 
hearing, his view stands in contradiction not only with the 
system of Suresvara but with that of Vacaspati as well (cp. 
M.V.259,7, etc,). He defends his own view in the Vivarai^a 
as follows: 
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(lU) There is a view according to which hearing, in the sense 
of understanding the spoken word as invested with its intended 
meaning, first provides indirect knowledge of the Absolute, 
and afterwards immediate knowledge, when the mind has been 
enriched with impressions from pondering and sustained medita¬ 
tion. On this view, understanding the spoken word as invested 
with its intended meaning is an aid to sustained meditation for 
attaining indirect knowledge of the Absolute, and in that sense 
hearing is subordinate to sustained meditation. But immediate 
knowledge of the Absolute arises (ultimately) from understand¬ 
ing the intended meaning of the words; when this occurs, pon¬ 
dering and sustained meditation are auxiliaries aiding the full 
fruition of the results of hearing, and in this sense are 
subordinate to hearing. (V. p.Ull) 

( 15 ) Understanding the spoken word invested with meaning is 
the immediate cause of knowledge of what it conveys. A valid 
means of cognition yields immediate knowledge of its object. 

The role of pondering and sustained meditation is to prepare 
the mind for the experience of the Absolute by giving it a 
permanent inclination towards the inmost Self. So in realizing 
direct experience of the Absolute, understanding the revealed 
text is the proximate cause, and pondering and sustained medi¬ 
tation are remote causes and therefore subordinate elements in 
the immediate cause. When knowledge in the form of immediate 
experience has already risen first as the result of merely 
hearing the revealed text, it may be that the meaning will 
nevertheless appear through error as if it were only known 
indirectly, and this on account of defects in the mind, clogged 
with the impressions of past errors. It will be no contradic¬ 
tion if we say that it is then that pondering and sustained 
meditation come into play. They contribute in an auxiliary 
and subordinate capacity to the resiilt produced by hearing the 
texts — which is direct experience of the Absolute — by 
eliminating obstacles such as mental distraction. 

Direct experience cannot arise through sustained meditation 
alone; such experience can only come from its proper cause, 
hearing the revealed texts. It cannot come ^jrom sustained 
meditation alone, as there is nothing to show that the latter 
is a valid means of cognition. Nor can we say that it acquires 
the status of a valid means of cognition when it bears on the 
pure Self as the Absolute, known through the Vedic texts. 

When a cognition has already risen, it is better to assume 
that the means of knowledge already in play (the Veda) supplies 
its own authority, rather than resort to the cumbersome assump¬ 
tion that authority lies in the sustained meditation, but that 
the latter can only be exercised by determining the truth in a 
sphere that is dependent on another means of knowledge (the 
Veda). For such authority would only come to sustained medi¬ 
tation extrinsically, and would derive from that authority 
(namely hearing the Veda) which was authoritative in its own 
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right. Hence the Pancapadika was right when it said that pon¬ 
dering and sustained meditation were only subordinate auxilia¬ 
ries to hearing the texts, helpful in bringing the latter to 
consummation, (V, pp.Ull-3) 

We have already explained how there is not invariably a need 
for a combination of hearing, pondering and sustained medita¬ 
tion (in that the extremely apt student can gain immediate 
knowledge on hearing the metaphysical text spoken once. M.V. 
259,13, etc.). The view that there is an injunction for hear¬ 
ing will not stand examination either. Sri Sankara's Commen¬ 
tary refers to those who are engaged in hearing spontaneously 
and of their own free will. And his point is that if through 
some impediment they are unable to discern correctly the mean¬ 
ings of the words in the metaphysical texts, then they may 
accompany hearing with repeated reasoning over the meaning of 
the texts, but only for the purpose of gaining a clear concep¬ 
tion of the meaning of the words. 

(.l6) There are some for whom the meanings of the words 'that* 
and *thou* are obscured by ignorance, doubt or misxinderstanding. 
In their case, merely hearing the text *That thou art* will not 
yield knowledge of its true meaning. For one can only under¬ 
stand the meaning of a sentence if one first understands the 
meanings of the words composing it. In the case of such 
people, repeated hearing of the texts and reasoning over them 
is appropriate in order to discern the true meanings of the 
words. (B.S.Bh.IV.i.2, M.V.55,6) 

In Sri Sankara's Commentary on Gaudapada's Karikas the term 
'nididhyasana' (sustained meditation) is interpreted as a syno¬ 
nym for restraint of the mind, practised by the middling class 
of students to achieve the dissolution of the mind into the 
Self. 

(it) For all yogis of weak or medium calibre, restraint of 
the mind is the means to pass beyond all fear, also to the 
eradication of misery, to awakening to the Self and to xinbroken 
peace. (G.K. III.UO) 

Sankara^s Commentary: There are some people who take the 
mind and the senses, and all that is other thain the Absolute in 
its true form, as non-existent from the highest standpoint, 
like a rope-snake. They have 'become* the Absolute, and feel 
no fear, and have perfect natural certitude as to the indestruc¬ 
tible peace called liberation, which depends on nothing exter¬ 
nal. As we have already explained (G.K.Bh.III, 36), there are 
then no further spiritual practices for such a person to do. 

But there arc oxher yogis on the spiritual path of weak or 
middling powers of vision. They regard the mind as something 
other than the Self, but related to the Self, and are not awake 
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to the sole reality of the transcendent Self. In their case, 
passing beyond fear depends on restraint of the mind. (G.K. 
Bh.III.UO, M.V.55,8) 

Thus *nldidhyasana' (to be taken here as 'restraint of the 
mind') is not practised for the sake of immediate experience. 
It is practised for the sake of dissolving the mind in the 
Self (i.e. becoming aware that the mind is nothing over and 
above the Self). This should be understood as an auxiliary to 
establishment in realization of the Self, associated with 
bringing to an end the impediment of the notion that the mind 
is real. 


260 HOW ACTION IS AN AID 
TO KNOWLEDCSE 

We find in the Pancapadika the following passage. 

'In the first Brahma Sutra ("Then, therefore, the enquiry 
into the Absolute") the word "then" Indicates a maxim according 
to which the daily recitation of a portion of one's Veda is a 
means for the understanding of the meaning of the words. 

Again, in Purva MImaipsS Sutra I.i.5, it has been taught that 
the reason for the authoritativeness of the Veda is that it 
depends on no external cause, since the connection of the words 
of the Veda with their meaning is eternal, and the Veda is of 
superhuman origin. Both these reasons are applicable here also 
(i.e. in the context of the metaphysical texts of the Upani- 
shads as well as in that of the ritualistic texts of the rest 
of the Veda), as they are relevant• But the remaining maxims 
of the Purva IGmSi^sS are not relevant for the enquiry into the 
Absolute. For they do not touch the subject of the identity of 
one's true Self with the Absolute, bereft of the phenomenal 
world of plurality. Nor do they give any rules to show how the 
words of the Vedlc texts do or could expound that. 

'The rules of the Purva MimSigisa are helpful for Vedanta only 
in so far as the latter is concerned with prescribed medita¬ 
tions on the Absolute as associated with form*. In this branch 
of the Vedantic teaching we have prescribed meditations, which 
are a mental act bringing a transient reward, a form of action 
bringing karmic merit. Thus the maxims of the Purva MImaipsa 
in general are not relevant for the enquiry into the Absolute' 
(P.P. pp.240-1). 

On this the Vlvaraqa comments as follows: 

(l) Perhaps you will object* that there are maxims in the 
Brahma Sutra itself which show the authoritativeness of the 
Veda, and ask what was the need for appealing to the Purva 
Mimai|isa. In this connection you might cite ’Because the Veda 
is its womb’ (B.S. I.i.3) and ’And this shows that the Veda is 
eternal' (B.S. I.iii.29). We reply that you are right. But 
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the Vedanta teaching in the Brahma Sutras merely agrees with 
and supports the Purva Mimamsa teaching, so there is no con¬ 
tradiction, (V. p,53T) 

It is true that the Brahma Sutra ^Because the Veda is its 
womb* (B.S. I.i.Z) does declare the hitherto unmentioned point 
that the Veda is authoritative as a means of knowledge in re¬ 
gard also to already-existent entities^ and that this point is 
further supported by the Sutra 'But that (the Absolute^ is the 
main topic of the Veda)^ on account of the harmony of the texts 
(their systematic arrangement)' (B.S, I.i.4). But there is no 
mention there of the doctrine of the eternal connection of the 
words of the Veda with their meaning. * As for the Sutra 'And 
this shows that the Veda is eternal' (B.S. I.Hi.29)^ its sole 
purpose was to strengthen the teaching of the ’Purva Mtmamsd on 
the point by instituting objections and answersj nothing is 
freshly expounded here as a new and independent truth. 

^(The Purva Mimarnsd school is able to accept this doctrine 
because it rejects the doctrine of world-periods (in which the 
world and the Veda are periodically dissolved) and because it 
"holds to the reality of the world of multiplicyity. Vedanta 
differs from it on both points. T.N.) 

( 2 ) Perhaps you will say that "because the Six Forms of Evi¬ 
dence of the Purva Mima^akas, such as direct relation (^ruti), 
indirect implication (lihga) and so on (cp. M.V.IO) apply here 
also in the Vedanta, other maxims from the Purva Mima^akas 
must also apply, because they were formulated earlier than the 
establishment of the Vedanta. But this the author of the 
Pancapadika rejects, saying ’But the remaining maxims of the 
Purva Mimamsa are not relevant for the enquiry into the Abso¬ 
lute’. For the maxims of the Purva Mimosa refer to origi¬ 
nating injunctions (cp. M.V. p.l97)* injunctions about sub¬ 
sidiary actions, about avoidance of del^ and about fitness of 
a particular person to \indertake a partic\ilar ritual (see 
Apadeva, Index, under utpatti-vidhi, viniyoga,'prayoga, adhi- 
kara). All this refers to what has to be done, and is not 
applicable in the context of commimicating the nature of an 
already-existent reality. Even within the Purva Mima^a dif¬ 
ferent maxims are needed chapter by chapter to explain differ¬ 
ent points, although they all have the common character of 
being concerned with things that have to be done. All the 
greater, then, will be the difference between the maxims of 
Vedanta, which apply to the knowledge of an already-existent 
reality, and those of the Purva Mima^a. As for direct decla¬ 
ration and the other Forms of Evidence, they are (not derived 
from the Purva Mimaqisa but are) simply a matter of common 
knowledge among the people. (V. p.537) 

Direct declaration^ indirect implication and the other Forms 
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of Evidence ave indeed needed to determine the meaning of texts 
speaking of already-existent entities. And they are derived 
from the earlier science (the Vvcrva Mimdmsd). To say that they 
are a matter of common knowledge among the people means little. 
The attributes of the things denoted by certain words are com¬ 
monly known among the people^ yet the Vedic texts enquire into 
them to ascertain their true nature all the same. Otherwise^ 
if the things propounded in the Veda were totally beyond the 
reach of ordinary people 's knowledge^ they would be unintelli¬ 
gible. It iSj however^ true that the enquiry into metaphysical 
reality occurs for the first time in the Vedanta. The various 
maxims that prevail in the discussion of that particular topic 
are not found in the earlier science (the Purva Mlmdmsd). 

The Vivaraga follows the Pahcapadika in understanding the word 
'then* to mean ’after applying oneself to rituals and good 
works*. On the subject of how rituals and good works contri¬ 
bute to metaphysical knowledge, the Vivara^a expresses itself 
as follows; 

( 3 ) If a person who has been purified by performance of the 
daily and occasional, rituals applies himself to the means for 
metaphysical knowledge, such as repeated application to hear¬ 
ing, pondering ahd sustained meditation, then the purifying 
ritualistic activity, by the peculiar help it gives, ushers in 
metaphysical knowledge of the Self. But when the same purify¬ 
ing ritiialistic activity is performed (without any application 
to the means for metaphysical knowledge and so) without its 
operating as an auxiliary cause helping towards metaphysical 
knowledge, it then results in favourable rebirth and prosperity. 
Since this dual role is intelligible, there is no contradiction 
between the Veda and the Sm:rti if the Veda attributes to 
ritual an auxiliary role in knowledge, and the Smrbi treats it 
as a means to prosperity. (V. p.5^0) 

(U) When a person positively perceives the results of purify¬ 
ing ritualistic activity in the form of purity of mind and 
inclination towards the inmost Self, he infers that he must 
have applied himself to such activity in previous lives, and 
then he engages in the inner (more direct) disciplines for 
metaphysical knowledge (hearing, pondering, sustained medi¬ 
tation and so on). (V. p.^k2) 

( 5 ) It is admitted that the ultimate authority for all ritual¬ 
istic action is the 'originating injunctions' (utpatti-vidhi, 
M.V. p. 197 ). But just as the qualification for some of these 
is laid down as the desire for long life and so on, so there 
are others laid down according to the principle 'He who desires 
direct experience of the Absolute should apply himself to 
sacrifice and so on'.... We know that direct experience of the 
Self is attainable throu^ creative activity performed at the 
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behest of a Vedic injunction for the sake of an end (bhavana). 
For, like heaven and so on, direct experience of the Self is a 
recognized human end. It is indeed a recognized aim of h\aman 
life, for the sake of which one can strive. But the desire for 
it is intelligible only when there has first been indirect 
knowledge of the Self through Vedic revelation. Without this 
indirect knowledge of the Self through revelation there coiild 
not be knowledge that a transcendent Self existed; hence it is 
correct to say that desire for direct knowledge of the Self 
comes after there has first been verbal knowledge. And we have 
already explained how direct knowledge arises through the per¬ 
formance of other disciplines after the initial hearing. 

(V. P.5U3) 

\Je have already said above what requires to he said about 
direct e3::perienQe (M.V,258j 7j note). 

(6) In this context, sacrifice and the rest are subordinate to 
a particular desire. They are known to be auxiliaries for the 
fruitful action expressed by the verb *seek to know’ in the 
text ’Him the true Brahmins seek to know’ (Brhad.IV.iv.22); 
hence they are known to be connected with the desired goal, and 
to be means to direct realization of the Absolute. Nor would 
it be correct to say that they were connected with the desire 
only, eind not with the desired goal; for desire (being already 
present) is not the goal that has to be accomplished. (V. p.5^3) 

The Bhamati^ on the other hand^ says that ritualistic action is 
performed to promote the rise of desire for knowledge. ^The 
Atharva Veda (Mim4*III^i.8) shows that knowledge comes to that 
metaphysically ignorant person of pure intellect^ whose sins 
have been exonerated hy the performance of the daily and 
occasional ritual^ and in whom the desire for knowledge has 
arisen' (Bhd.I.i.lj p. 61/84^ cp. M. V. 204^1). 

(7) What is the difference between the view that rituals 
cause purification of the mind and the view that they cause 
desire for knowledge, seeing that on both views rituails contri¬ 
bute to knowledge throu^ purification? To this our reply is 
that purification of the mind leads to metaphysical knowledge 
only if there is the full complement of auxiliaries, such as 
the repeated practice of hearing, pondering and meditation. If 
the auxiliaries for knowledge are not present, purification of 
the mind leads only to a better life and higher births. But 
on the view that rituals lead to desire for knowledge, knowl¬ 
edge is seen as being, in a sense, the result of action, and 
rituals are regarded as themselves generating metaphysical 
knowledge, by supplying the means to knowledge until that re¬ 
sult is achieved. That is the difference between the two 
views. (V. p.5^6) 
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In §ri Sankara's Commentary the doctrines that rituals lead to 
purification and to desire for knowledge are represented as 
two different views. 

(8) But there are some who perform the daily obligatory ritual 
for the purification of their sovls and without desire for any 
external reward. For such people, the daily obligatory rituals 
lead to the rise of metaphysical knowledge. For we have the 
Smyti text ’Such a body becomes fit for knowledge of the Abso¬ 
lute (through sacrifices’, M.Bh.XIV.115.56, southern recension). 
There is no contradiction with what we have said before (cp. 
M.V.59,13;100,2, note), as they are only a remote auxiliary for 
liberation. (Byhad.Bh.Ill.iii.1, intro.) 

(9) Inner and outer control and the rest are more proximate 
means, because they are directly connected with knowledge of 
the Self through the phrase ’he knows thus’ (Brhad.IV.iv.23). 
Ritual sacrifices, on the other haind, are only connected with 
promoting the desire to know, and hence are to be regarded as 
more remote aids. (B.S.Bh.III.iv.27, cp. M.V.53,T;100,2, note 
ad fin,) 

At another point In Sri Sankara’s commentaries we find the 
doctrine expressed that metaphysical knowledge arises as a 
result of purification and desire to know occurring successive¬ 
ly, while ritualistic actions are seen as a direct means to 
knowledge for those in whom desire for metaphysical knowledge 
has already arisen. 

(10) There is a point that we have to learn from the fact 
that at Taittiriya Upanishad 1.9 spiritual disciplines (righ¬ 
teousness, inner and outer control, etc.,) are laid down along 
with daily repetition of portions of the Veda. What we have 
to learn here is that Rsi-like visions of the Self and so on 
may arise in the case of one who, having performed the daily 
duties laid down in the Veda and Smrti, has lost desire for 
worldly joys and acquired desire for the Absolute in its 
supreme form (i.e. in some cases actual metaphysical vision, 

€Lnd not the mere desire for it, may arise from the ritual). 
(Taitt.Bh.I.lO) 


261 THE ABSOLUTE AS THE 
CAUSE OF THE WORLD 

It is worth enquiring how the Vivaraqa conceives the cause- 
effect relation. 

(l) But is it not the case that without statement of proof 
(prama^a) and discussion of arguments for. and against (yukti) 
there cannot be the due safeguards against the definition 
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failing to include all of what is to be defined or extending 
beyond it, so that some sort of a disciission is needed saying 
’This is the definition of that, or perhaps the definition 
ought to be such and such else*? How, then, can the Sutra 
(B,S. I,i,2, cp. the note below) plunge straight into a defini¬ 
tion of the nat\ire of the Absolute? In reply to this the 
Pancapadika says., ’Reasoning for and against, and so on, are 
implied for the determination of the definition* (cp. Sac 
Pancapadika Prasthanam p.lOT). ’And so on’ refers to statement 
of proof. Statement of the proof of the Absolute and discus¬ 
sion of arguments for and against occupy the two Sutras (B,S, 
I.i.2-3) which constitute the determination of the nature of 
the Absolute. (V. p,622) 

There is nothing to show that the Sutra I.i,2 implies statement 
of proof or discussion of reasons for and against. The literal 
meaning is no more than 'That from which proceed the origina¬ 
tion^ maintenance and dissolution of this world (is the Abso¬ 
lute) There is no authority in Sri Sankara's Commentary for 
the Vivarana's statement either. All that the Commentary de¬ 
clares is that the origin and so on of the world as described 
cannot come from the Nature of the Sankhyas^ or from other 
principles (such as the atoms of the VaiAe§ikas) derived by 
hypothetical reasoning. Nor does Sri Sankara raise the ques¬ 
tion whether the definition necessarily needs to include all 
of what is to be defined^ without extending beyond it. What 
he sajs isj '... because the purpose of the Sutras is (not to 
pursue trains of inference but) to weave a chaplet of flowers 
of the upanishadic texts'. 

(2) An objector might ask whether ’origination, maintenance 
and dissolution of the world’ define the Absolute as character¬ 
istics that are related to it. And he migjit suggest that they 
are not connected with the (actionless) Absolute even in the 
way, for instance, that a crow perched on a house and used to 
define it (indicate it) is related to the house. For origina¬ 
tion and so on are characteristics that belong (not to the 
Absolute but) to the world. To this the Pancapadika replies, 
’The Absolute is related to origination, etc,, as their cause’, 
a remark which elaborates the passage in Sri Sankara’s Commen¬ 
tary which runs ’The phrase (in the Sutra) "that from which" 
is an indication of causality (i.e. is an indication that the 
Absolute is the cause of the origination, etc., of the world)’. 

Well, but is ’being the cause of the origination, etc,, of 
the world’^a mere accidental feature of the Absolute or does it 
express its true nature? To this we may reply with a counter¬ 
question. When a crow is perched on a house, where does the 
character of being a perch for the crow lie? If we were to 
suppose that ’being a perch for the crow’ were included in the 
meaning of the word ’house’, the absurd result would follow 
that when the crow flew away a part of the house would be lost. 
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But if 'heing a perch for the crow* is just an accidental 
feature of the house, then *being the cause of the origination, 
etc., of the world* may equally be an accidental feat\ire of 
the Absolute (not expressing its true nat\ire). Indeed, the 
pure Self that is the object of our enquiry cannot have a 
variety of things that it has to do, or perform actions, or 
stand as the power producing them. (V. p.62U f.) 

(This argumentation we cannot accept*) If it were realty the 
case that being the cause of the origination and so on of the 
world was not a character of that Absolute which is the object 
of our enquiry^ then the object of our enquiry would remain 
undefined. And that would rule out as inadmissible the series 
of questions and answers instituted by the revered Commentator 
to introduce Brahma Sutra I.i.2 under the heading 'What^ then^ 
is the definition of the Absolute?* And there is a further 
point one should note. The world is never totally separated 
from the Absolute; it is therefore not like the crow presented 
in the example^ which can remove itself from the house; and 
it can therefore never be regarded as an accidental feature of 
the Absolute capable of being used to indicate its existence. 

(3) The great elements composing the world have Being for 
their material cause. For they are pervaded by Being, of 
which they are the manifold modifications, as pots and the 
like are pervaded by their material cause, clay. Substance- 
hood, and other characteristics which invariably accompany 
broad classes of things, manifest as the xmiversals under 
which things are subsumed; but Being is different in that it 
accompanies all things and stands as the material cause of 
every modification. The very fact that all the objects com¬ 
posed of the great elements are actually perceived to have 
those elements for their material cause leads us on to infer 
that there must be some basic material cause or ground on 
which (not just one class of things but) everything depends. 
That there must be one single material cause of all can be 
shown by an inference based on the law that hypothetical 
entities should not be multiplied iinnecessarily. 

And we may €lLso infer that it must operate as the efficient 
cause as well. The inference migiht take the form that this 
world must have an identical material and efficient cause, 
since it is an effect brought about by a ’glance* (i.e. a 
thought, Chand.VI.ii.3). In this respect, it is like pleasure 
and pain, attachment and aversion and so on, which may be 
explained as having the soul for their material and efficient 
cause. Nor should one quote the example of pots and the like 
(where the efficient-cause, the potter, is different from the 
material cause, the clay) to disprove the universality of our 
rule; for the identity of the ultimate efficient and material 
cause {viz. the Absolute associated with Ignorance) must be 
assumed even there. Nor would you disprove our thesis if you 
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pointed out that there were different factors in the efficient 
cause, such as the different merit and demerit of different 
souls; for we still have to infer that the material cause and 
the final controller of all merit and demerit are one. Hence 
even inference alone would show that one being is defined as 
that which functions as both kinds of cause (efficient and 
material). But this is confirmed by certain upanishadic texts 
(such as Chand.VI.ii.3, Ait.I.i.l, etc.,) which indicate that 
the Absolute is both material and efficient ca\ise of the worldL 

(V. pp.631-5) 

This ignores the relevant 'passage in Sri Sankara^s Cormentary 
to Brahma Sutra which runs: 'But is not there a refer¬ 

ence even here to an inference of this kind? No. Because 
the purpose of the Sutiras is (not to pursue trains of infer¬ 
ence but)to weave a chaplet of flowers of the upanishadic 
texts... (M.V.261j2j note). Therefore the Sutra "That from 
which proceed the origination^ etc.^ of this world ” (B.S. 

1.1.2) is not intended to expound an inference. Its purpose 
is solely to draw attention to an upanishadic text' (B.S.Bh. 

1.1.2) . We also learn from B.S. I.iv.23-7 that the fact that 
the Absolute is cause of the world has to be learned from the 
Veda and cannot be known through inference. 

(U) It stands established at the outset that because the 
Absolute is the creator of all, it is omniscient in regard to 
all its present effects. We must also assume that, since the 
Absolute knew every past object at the time it existed, it 
has infallible memory of all objects that it has experienced, 
this memory being an adjunct which is a modification of Maya 
that embraces all objects and admits of no obstructions. For 
the Absolute will have known all objects that appeared in the 
past. In the same way, one may assume that, before the pro¬ 
jection of the world at the beginning of a world-period, the 
Absolute has knowledge of all future objects that are about 
to be projected forth, such knowledge being an adjunct that is 
a modification of Maya. For we have the example of potters 
and other artiseuis who have an idea of what they are going to 
make before they make it. So it is intelligible that the 
Absolute should be omniscient. Indeed, this is confirmed both 
by Vedic texts and reason; the Vedic evidence for tl^e omni¬ 
science of the Absolute comes from the use of the term 
* omniscient* in the context of the creation of the world in 
the text (MunL^.I.i.9) ’He who is omniscient, all-knowing...*. 
(V. p.6U6) 

The statement 'The Absolute knows everything through a modifi¬ 
cation of Maya' is a mere unsupported claim. There is no 
evidence to show that Maya assumes modification in the form of 
ideas (vrtti) in the way that the mind does. So the inference 
purporting to establish omniscience is not properly conceived. 
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It isj incidentallyi not an independent inference. It is only 
brought in to support the Veda. It would therefore have been 
enough to accept — as the Vivarana does later accept — the 
remark in Sri Sankara’s Commentary^ ’(There is no self- 
contradiction in the proposition) ”He who has eternal and con¬ 
stant knowledge capable of illumining all objects is omni¬ 
scient”’ (B.S.Bh.I.i.Sj op. M.V.273^3j note^ III). What was 
the need for assuming the modification of l^yd in the form of 
an idea like a mental idea (vrtti)? 

Further^ to say that the omniscience of the Self consists 
in its ability to know everything in the three periods of time 
is an incomplete indication of its omniscience. For time 
itself is an object of knowledge. On this point we may refer 
to a passage in the Taittiriya Commentary which runs: ’But 
when the Absolute is spoken of in the texts as ’’knowledge” 
(vijndna) j we have an affirmation that knowledge is of the very 
nature of the Absolute and inseparable from it^ as light is 
inseparable from the sun^ or heat from fire. Such knowledge 
is not anything that depends on any external cause^ as it is 
the eternal nature of the Absolute. Because all things are 
inseparable from the Absolute in space and time^ because the 
Absolute is itself the cause of space and time and all other 
conditioning factors of the objective realm^ and because the 
Absolute is supremely subtle^ there cannot^ either in the past^ 
present or future^ be anything separate from itj greater than 
it or unknown to it. Therefore the Absolute is omniscient’ 
(Taitt.Bh.II.l^ cp. M.V.255j3j note). 

(5) There are three ways in which one can describe the cause 
of the world. One can say that the cause of the world is the 
Absolute qualified by Maya, so that the Absolute and Maya 
together form the cause of the world, like two strands of a 
rope. Or else one can quote the Vedic text *They see the power 
of the divine Self, hidden in its own constituents (sva-guna)* 
(§vet.I.3) and say that the Absolute has the power of Maya, and 
is the cause of the world through that (as its instrianent). Or 
else one can say that the Absolute is the cause of the world 
becaxise it is the ground on which Maya, the material cause of 
the world rests. 

On the first theory, the theory that the Absolute is quali¬ 
fied by Maya, the Absolute is silready indicated indirectly as 
infinite by the name * Brahman* connoting (infinite) magnitude, 
and it is further defined elsewhere in its true nature as 
(trcmscendent) Knowledge and Bliss; through these two defini¬ 
tions Maya is eliminated, and the Absolute is left in pure form 
(as the ultimate cause). On the second and third theories, 
since Maya is dependent on the Absolute, its effect will also 
be dependent on the Absolute; this is parallel with the case 
where a cloth composed of threads is seen to be dependent on 
fibres because the threads themselves are dependent on fibres. 
That which undergoes apparent delimitation (upadhi) to be the 
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support of that which lies behind the world as produced effect 
(i.e. which appears to be the support of Maya) is of the nature 
of Knowledge and Bliss, and that is the Absolute; this argument 
points to the Absolute in pure form (as ultimate cause of the 
world). (V. pp.652-3) 

(6) Therefore it stands proved that the Absolute is omniscient 
and is both the efficient and the material cause of the origi¬ 
nation, maintenance and dissolution of the world. In this 
connection, some say that the Absolute, the cause, possessed 
of the power of Maya, may be likened to the original of a 
reflection, while the individual soiils are like so many reflec¬ 
tions, each bound to its own private Ignorance (avidya). 

Another school says that the Absolute is the cause of the world 
in the sense of being reflected in both Maya and Ignorance; the 
Absolute in its pure form is the seat of immortality; the indi¬ 
vidual souls are bound by their Ignorance (avidya). 

According to a third theory, it is the individual souls 
themselves which, each throxigh their own particular Ignorance, 
manifest the Absolute in the form of a (private) world of 
multiplicity. The various worlds seem to be one because of 
similarity, like a second moon seen by several people at the 
same time (and thought to be the same). According to others, 
the Absolute is the cause of the world in the sense that it is 
its true nature. According to yet another view it is the 
Absolute alone, itself a perfect unity, that undergoes an illu¬ 
sory evolution (vivartate) into the form of the world throiigh 
its own Ignorance, like one undergoing a dream or similar 
state. On this view it is the Absolute itself which undergoes 
illusory modification through its own Maya-Avidya. (V. p.693) 

Here the author of the Vivarana implies that he agrees with 
the last view^ which follows that of the Ispz Siddhi (cp. 

M. V.219). 

The author of the Vivarana goes Into elaborate details in 
proving the falsity of creation, and summarizes by saying: 
‘Therefore perception, inference and presumption all prove 
that the world is false. The Absolute lies motionless in per¬ 
fect peace. Therefore the Vedic texts on creation are of no 
particular Importance; for creation is but an illusory mani¬ 
festation (vivarta)* (V. p.642). 

But if he was right there, and the world really was an 
illusion, then his present enquiry into a set of alternative 
theories about its cause is quite out of place, when he asks 
‘Is the Absolute alone the cause of the world? Or is Maya the 
cause? Is it the Absolute or the souls who are the cause of 
the world?* And again, it is stated both in the Veda and in 
the Brahma Sutras that the Absolute is the cause of the world: 
we have the texts ‘That from which these creatures are born* 
(Taitt.Ill.1) and ‘That from which proceed the origination, 
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etc,, of this (world)' (B.S. I.i.2). 

This statement of alternatives is also unjustified because 
there cannot be alternatives in regard to a matter of fact as 
there can be in regard to a matter of duty. There is no logi¬ 
cal justification for posing such a problem, Maya is of the 
nature of the seed-power of name and form, and is Imagined in 
the supreme Self, through Ignorance, as if it was the supreme 
Self, It has no independent existence of its own, so that 
there is no question of posing the alternative 'The cause of 
the world is either the Absolute or Maya'. Nor are the indi¬ 
vidual souls anything separate from the Absolute, For any 
such idea would contradict such Vedic teaching as 'Let Me 
enter into these three deities (great elements) as this living 
soul' (Chand,VI.lii,2) and 'That thou art' (Chand.VI.viii.7), 
In the Brahma Sutras, too, the Sutra 'And it is only a reflec¬ 
tion' (B.S, II.iii.50) teaches specifically that the soul is 
only a reflection of the Absolute. And the Sutras deny 
repeatedly and explicitly that the soul is the cause of the 
world, as for instance in the Sutras 'Not the other, as this 
would be illogical' (B.S. I.i.l6, M.V.199,3, p,604)and 'Not 
the embodied one, for that would be illogical' (B.S. I.ii.3). 

We conclude, therefore, that the statement that the Abso¬ 
lute was the cause of the origination, maintenance and dis¬ 
solution of the world was not intended to imply causality; the 
meaning was that the Absolute was ever the true nature of the 
world. The causality of the Absolute in regard to the world 
does not proceed from its intrinsic nature; it (is an appear¬ 
ance that) arises through distinctions of form imagined 
through Ignorance. The same is true of its association with 
all powers (sakti). The conclusion, is inevitable. And ^ri 
Sankara says in his commentaries: 

(7) The definition of the Absolute is *That with which beings 
remain essentially identical whether in the time of projection, 
mainteneince or withdrawal*. That Absolute you should seek to 
know. (Taitt.Bh.III.l) 

(8) But the Absolute becomes subject to (apparent) transfor¬ 
mation (parinama) and to all empirical experience through 
apparent distinctions consisting of name and form, manifest 
and unmanifest, which are imagined through Ignorance and are 
indeterminable either as being the metaphysical reality itself 
or as being anything different. In its ultimately true form, 
however, it remains beyond all empirical experience and not 
subject to transformation. (B.S,Bh.II.i,27, M.V.4 t,6) 

(9) Even the statement that the Absolute, though bereft of 
all particular characterization, can be associated with all 
powers, is made only throu^ attributing to the Absolute dis¬ 
tinctions that are imagined throu^ Ignorance. (B.S.Bh.II.i.31, 
M.V.22U,9) 
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(lO) Yet the texts teaching that there was a creation are not 
immediately concerned with proclaiming the ultimate truth. For 
their subject-matter falls within the realm of practical 
experience consisting of name and form imagined through Igno¬ 
rance, and their ultimate purpose is only to indicate how 
one’s true Self is the Absolute. This is a point that should 
never be forgotten. (B.S.Bh.II.i.33> cp. M.V.lU0,15) 

262 SUMMARY OF THE VIVARAl^A 

From the fact that the respected Prakasatma Yatl (Prakasatman) 
quotes many different opinions, we infer that many different 
sub-schools of Advaita had come into existence before the time 
when he came to compose his Vivaraqa on the Pancapadika. 

Amongst the medley of different views summarized, it is only 
occasionally that he reveals his own view in unmistakable 
terms. He gave support, buttressed by original arguments, to 
the doctrine of the author of the Siddhi that there 

existed a different kind of Ignorance over and above the uni¬ 
versally recognized triad of non-apprehension, erroneous cogni¬ 
tion and doubt — namely a positive Ignorance of indeterminable 
reality-grade. We must conclude from this that many Vedantins 
in his day accepted the doctrine that Ignorance was the mate¬ 
rial cause of the world of plurality. Amongst the different 
theories for solving the problem of the cause of the world 
mentioned in the course of the book, there appear to have been 
some which agreed with the followers of Vacaspati Misra. But 
it was with the view of the author of the I§tr® Siddhi that 
Prakasatman was particularly inclined to associate himself. 

The author refutes the doctrine that the individual soul is 
’delimited by* (as opposed to 'reflected in*) Ignorance, and 
establishes his own view that the individual soul is a reflec¬ 
tion (M.V.244,245). Again, in his doctrine that pondering and 
sustained meditation are subordinate elements in hearing, and 
are enjoined (M.V.259), he partly moves away from Vacaspati. 
Even so, there are points where he allows a place to the 
characteristic positions of Maq^ana’s school. He says that 
Ignorance has its seat in the Self, but that in practical 
experience it manifests seated in the individual soul. He holds 
that everyone must accept the identity of Ignorance and Maya. 

He accepts that the first knowledge yielded by revelation is 
indirect, and that immediate knowledge emerges with the help 
of sustained meditation. He also holds that a continuous 
stream of memory can be maintained without regard to any in¬ 
junction to know, because it is found, without exception, to 
be an activity that brings an immediately evident reward, like 
the pleasure derived from massage of the body (V, p.738 f., 
cp. M.V.259,1). Here again he is adopting the standpoint of 
the school of Maii^^ana (cp. M.V.259, intro.). 

He does not examine the doctrine (of Maq^ana and Vacaspati) 
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that there are many Ignorances with their seat in the different 
souls. But he does mention the view of those who hold that it 
is the Ignorance belonging to the individual soul that is the 
cause of the world, when he says ’It is the individual souls 
themselves which, each through their own particular Ignorance, 
manifest the Absolute in the form of a (private) world of 
multiplicity* (M.V.261,6). The respected Prakasatman accepts 
the doctrine of the impression of Ignorance (avidya-saipskara) 
continuing in the case of the person liberated in life, which 
is approved by both MaQ<}ana and Vacaspati; and he also supports 
with a wealth of arguments Vimuktatman*s doctrine of a remnant 
of Ignorance (avidya-lesa) remaining in the case of the person 
liberated in life, and tries to make it agree with the teach¬ 
ing of ^ri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary. Here and there 
he refutes miscellaneous strands from the web of teaching of 
the school of Bhaskara that had already been refuted by 
Vacaspati and Vimuktatman, treating the doctrine of Difference 
in Identity with evident disdain. 

The Vivara^a gives itself out as a mere explanation of the 
Pahcapadika. But in fact it goes into the whole question of 
what the Pahcapadika said, what it did not say and ought to 
have said, and what it said wrongly (in the manner not of a 
(Ika but of a Vartika). Compared to the Pahcapadika, it uses 
more powerful arguments to establish the doctrine that Igno¬ 
rance is a form of material cause. The style of argumentation 
of the Logicians is introduced in what is supposed to be the 
path of pure Vedantic reflection; numerous inferential argu¬ 
ments based on mere intellectual hypothesis are introduced, on 
the plea that Vedanta teaching admits of argumentation that is 
not in conflict with the Upanishads. In addition, there is 
talk, following Vacaspati, of the necessity for 'seedless 
samadhi' (asamprajhata-samadhi) for vision of non-duality, 
thereby setting up an alliance with the followers of the Yoga 
system. Thus the author shows himself ready to follow the 
paths of other schools; and it cannot be denied that the Vedic 
method of false attribution followed by later retraction is 
compromised by being reduced to one subordinate element among 
others in the exposition of the path to knowledge of the unity 
and sole reality of the Self. 

In spite of all this, modern Vedantins insist on claiming 
that the system of ^ri dahkara is fundamentally the same as 
that of the Vivara^a. Wherever any difference between the two 
systems is too obvious to be altogether denied, scholars 
exercise all their ingenuity in reducing them to unity with 
every kind of foolhardy argument. That they should accuse 
those who point out the differences between the two systems of 
not knowing the true tradition is, in my view, a remarkable 
testimony to the strange fascination that the Vivaraqa can 
exert over the minds of certain people. 
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263 THE NYAYA MAKARANDA 

After the publication of the Vivara^a, Advaita Vedantins gave 
up their zeal for founding new schools of Advaita philosophy. 
Later authors made strenuous efforts to establish that the 
various earlier Advaita schools were all broadly saying the 
same thing, and tried to enlist the interest of enquirers 
through vigorous efforts to refute the Dualists. The earliest 
attempt in this direction was that of Acarya Anandabodha 
Bhaf^araka. 

Nothing is known of the life of Anandabodha. The conjecture 
that he was a pupil of Vimuktatman does not appear to have been 
substantiated. What speaks slightly in its favour is the fact 
that he exhibits a marked respect for many of the^arguments 
found approved in the Siddhi. The works of Anandabodha 

that have been published so far are the Nyaya Makaranda, the 
Pramaqa Mala and the Nyaya Dipavali. Our brief discussion here 
will be based chiefly on the Nyaya Makaranda. 

We have already indicated how, after the Vivaraqa, Advaita 
authors began not only to expound the meaning of Sri Sankara's 
Commentary in a way that lets in 'Root Ignorance' and other 
ideas from the Pancapadika and the Vivaraqa, but also to exhibit 
a tendency to set up an alliance with other schools on certain 
points and to follow the techniques of the Logicians, In fol¬ 
lowing this path, what the respected Anandabodha did was to 
take up topics from the Brahma Siddhi, the Vidhi Viveka (of 
Maq<}ana), the Bhamatl, the Iqfa Siddhi and the Vivaraqa and to 
try to establish an eclectic Advaita doctrine from them, add¬ 
ing supporting arguments of his own. 
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264 THE ORDER CF TOPICS IN 
THE NYAYA liAKARANDA 

We see from an opening stanza indicating the scope of the work 
that its purpose was only to stand as a collection of maxims 
useful to the student. 'Having carefully examined the clusters 
of flowers to be found in the works of philosophers, I have 
made a selection of the fragrant juices (makaranda) of the true 
maxims (nyaya) they are found to contain (nyaya-makaranda)'. 

The topics are disposed as follows. (1) Refutation of the 
view that there is difference or plurality in the knowing sub¬ 
ject (lit. Knower of the Field, cp. M.V. p.35): (2) Refutation 

of the existence of difference amongst objects of knowledge: 

(3) Examination of error: (4) Demonstration of the falsity of 
the world of plurality: (5) The self-luminosity of the Self: 

(6) The validity of perception and the other means of knowledge 
within the empirical realm: (7) Apprehension of the relation 
to their meaning of words denoting an already-established 
existing entity: (8) Examination of the true nature of the 
injunctive texts: (9) How the texts of the Veda can refer to 
what is partless: (10) Examination of the nature of liberation: 
(11) The seat of Ignorance: (12) The means to liberation: 

(13) The cessation of Ignorance. 

The method is always the same. First the opponent's view 
is given. Then the accepted vi^w is brought out almost entire¬ 
ly by refutations of the opponent's view. Vedic texts are only 
Introduced occasionally. At the conclusion of the discussion 
of each subject a new one is introduced by a verse, and then 
the .work goes on to discuss that. Respect is chiefly paid to 
pos^-^ahkara works claiming to be of ^rl Sankara's school 
(rather than to ^rl Sankara's own writings); the method fol¬ 
lowed in ^ri Sankara's commentaries of using reason in subor¬ 
dination to direct experience is only found occasionally. 
Abundant use is made of dialectic, employing the arts of infer¬ 
ence and hypothetical presumption to bring out the hidden 
implications of the Dualist's doctrine that are unfavourable 
to his view. The chief method of classical Vedanta, which 
concentrates on the great upanishadic texts and follows the 
principle of false attribution followed by later retraction, 
never even comes into consideration. Here, therefore, we shall 
only expound the bare outline of the argument of the Nyaya 
Makaranda and subject it to examination. 


265 REFUTATION OF DIFFERENCE 

The final doctrine of Vedanta as a whole is summarized in the 
following benedictory verse (N.M. p,l-2). 'He by whose light 
all else shines, but who is not Himself an object illumined by 
any light; He of whom the sages say that the creation, main¬ 
tenance and dissolution of the world is His sport; He whom the 
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Upanishads declare to be beyond the range of mind and speech; 
eternal reverence to that Lord Vl^ijiu, the Self of the universe, 
of the nature of pure and secondless Bliss!' 

The first line of the verse (i.e. in the Sanskrit) lays it 
dawn thatj as the homogeneous light of pure Consciousness^ the 
supreme Self illumines the whole world and is itself self^ 
luminous and inaccessible to any other knowledge; the second 
line declares that the Self^ though aotionless^ is the cause of 
the rise^ maintenance and dissolution of the worlds thereby 
implying that the world depends on the Self for its existence 
and has the Self for its true nature; the third line affirms 
that the Self is beyond the range of speech and nrCnd^ and that 
it is the Self of all; the fourth speaks of it as having the 
nature of pure^ secondless Bliss. 

The work begins by refuting the arguments of those who hold to 
a plurality of selves, and who argue that one cannot otherwise 
explain how different individuals have different experiences 
of pleasure and pain, or explain the implications of the birth 
and death of individuals. It then points out that such argu¬ 
ments contradict the Veda and the Smij^ti. Then it sets out an 
inference of its own to prove the unity of the Self. 

(l) The nature of living bodies is in dispute between the 
pluralist Logician and the Advaitin (one holds them to be real 
and to constitute a real plurality, the other holds that they 
are of indeterminate reality-grade and do not constitute a 
real plurality), But they are animated by a Self that cannot 
be denied by either pajrty, from the mere fact of being animated 
bodies. Here what is adduced as a proof (an animated body) is 
itself what is declared to be the object of proof (animation 
by a Self), as cannot be disputed in the case of their own body 
by either party. It is the same with (all) these (other 
bodies); therefore they also constitute the thing to be 
proved. (N.M. p.29) 

(The language here is elliptical and grammatically ambiguous. 
The translator would draw attention to a passage in another work 
by Anandabodha which runs as follows. * Moreover^ individual 
selves are not different from the supreme Selfj from the mere 
fact that each is a self^ like the supreme Self. To show that 
the individual selves are not really mutually distinct we 
argue as follows. Bodies as centres of individual experience 
are under dispute between the Advaitin and the "Pluralist (one 
affirms that they are realj the other that they are of indeter¬ 
minable reality-grade). But they are centres of experience 
for a principle (the Self) that cannot be denied by either 
partyj from the mere fact of being centres of experience^ like 
the body of the opponent.... If we were to accept the Plural¬ 
ist *s hypothesis of many selves^ then everything would have a 
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separate setf^ including the ether and so on. But that would 
have the fault of leading to too many unproved assumptions^ 
(Pramdna Mdldj p.Z). 

Neither form of the argument seems^ at first sights to re¬ 
fute the Pluralist satisfactorily. It could be seen as only 
establishing a plurality of selves. However^ if we consult 
M. V. 265j notcj we see that the argument must be taken in con¬ 
junction with the upanishadic texts on one Self quoted earlier 
in the N.M. If the upanishadic doctrine of one Self can be 
true it must be true. Admittedly it could not be true if the 
Logician could establish his case logically for a real plural- 
ity of individual selves: but his attempts to do so are 
demolished in succeeding passages. T.N.) 

The author then points out how the example chosen by the oppo¬ 
nent is inconvenient for the opponent's own view. 

(2) The Self is not rendered plural by being the substratum of 
all the other lower universals apart from substeincehood. For 
it is itself an eternal, changeless, all-pervading, partless 
substance. In all these respects it is like the ether of 
space. (N.M. p.30) 

The first argument only establishes the possibility of the 
unity of the Self^ the doctrine to which the author holds. In 
the second^ he refutes the plurality of the Self^ basing him¬ 
self on methods approved by the Logicians themselves. It is 
true that appeal is made to the texts of the Veda and Smrti 
teaching that the Self is one; but no attempt is made to show 
how these texts can be a means to direct experience and so a 
valid means of cognition. The argument incidentally shows 
that at the time when the author of the Nydya Makaranda lived 
there were no opponents of Advaita trying to prove the plural- 
ity of the self who also held that the ether was a produced 
effect that had a beginning. 

In the next passage, the author refutes the possibility of 
difference in the known, that is, in objects. Dialectical 
arguments are given to show that perception does not reveal, 
difference, whether difference be taken as an attribute or as 
an attribute of an attribute. And if it cannot be revealed by 
perception, a fortiori it cannot be revealed by the other 
means of knowledge, which all depend on perception. 'Awareness 
of difference, the subject of dispute, is not brought about by 
any valid means of cognition, because it cannot be shown to be 
so brought about, and also because it is (mere unsupported) 
awareness of difference, like the awareness of difference that 
occurs in dream* (N.M. p.55). 

It is clear that in none of these passages do we find a 
general refutation of the doctrine of difference as a whole; 
we find only a refutation of the hypothetical arguments in 
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favour of it brought by the opponent. We do not find any 
proof of non-duality either. In ^ri Sankara's treatment of the 
problem, however, we find an effortless refutation of duality 
and proof of non-duality based on direct experience, both of 
which hold. 

(3) One could not concfeive of the Self as embodied except 
through Ignorance in the form of false self-identification with 
the body. (B.S.Bh.I.i.U; cp, M.V.l 60,99 note;203,Tj note) 

(U) For duality does not exist either when the mind has become 
*no mind*, that is to say when its motions have been suppressed 
through the practice of discriminative insight and dispassion, 
or when it is dissolved in dreamless sleep like the rope-snake 
dissolved in the rope. This proves that duality is unreal. (G.K. 
Bh.III.3l) 


266 ERROR IS THE MANIFESTATION OF 
AN OBJECT OF INDETERMINABLE 
REALITY-GRADE 

The refutation of difference ended with the assertion that the 
conviction that one was experiencing difference need not neces¬ 
sarily arise from the senses; it could arise from simple confu¬ 
sion, as well as from dream and imagination. This assertion 
leads on to the question, *Well, what is this thing called 
error?* (N.M. p.57) By way of reply, Anandabodha first states 
and rejects the four theories of error called Akhyati, Anyatha- 
khyati, Atmakhyati and Asatkhyati. Then he says, ’The Acarya 
(Vimuktatman) says that error is the manifestation of an object 
of indeterminable reality-grade* (N.M. p.lll), and proceeds to 
expound his own theory entirely on the lines of the I§tf^ Siddhi 
and mostly using arguments found in that work. The question 
*What, then, is this thing called indeterminability?* is 
answered in two ways, 

(l) To the point that was raised about the impossibility of 
defining indeterminability as difference from the real and from 
the unreal we reply as follows. (The difficulty was: ’When we 
say "indeterminable as real or unreal", do we mean "not either 
real or unreal", or do we mean "not real-and-unreal*? *) Neither 
definition will hold. The first, in denying that the indeter¬ 
minable was real, would affirm that it was \inreal (whereas it 
is not unreal, but indeterminable), and in denying that it was 
unreal would affirm that it was real (whereas, again, it is not 
real, but indeterminable as real or unreal). The second inter¬ 
pretation was no better. For "real" and "unreal" would still 
apply in a contradictory way to the indeterminable, even if 
"real-and-unreal" taken as a combination was excluded*, N.M, 
p.lll.) 
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To this point we reply as follows. It is true that the defi¬ 
nitions, namely difference from real and from unreal on the one 
hand, and difference from both-re€Q.-and-unreal on the other, do 
not either of them hold if taken separately. But we see nothing 
wrong if indeterminability be defined as ’difference from real- 
and-unreal as further delimited by difference from real and 
difference from unreal*. (N.M, p.ll5) 

(2) There is an implication (arthapatti) which shows that the 
indeterminable exists. For the absolutely unreal, like the 
horn growing from the forehead of a man, cannot manifest at 
all; and the absolutely real, like the Self as Consciousness, 
is not subject to cancellation. Errors like the shell-silver, 
therefore, must be indeterminable (as either real or unreal), 
since their manifestation and subsequent cancellation is inex¬ 
plicable otherwise, (N.M. pp.115-6) 

(3) Earlier a difficulty was raised by the opponent in the 
following terms. ’There cannot be cancellation of what is 
indeterminable as unreal; and there cannot be manifestation of 
what is indeterminable as real. So how can you say that your 
conception of the indeterminable is intelligible?’ This objec¬ 
tion, however, betrayed small insight. For it is the real and 
the unreal that imply absence of-cancellation and absence of 
manifestation respectively; difference from the unreal and dif¬ 
ference from the real do not do so. What proves this? The 
useless complexity (of saying ’difference from the unreal* 
instead of ’real’ and ’difference from the real’ instead of 
’unreal’ we reply, allied to the fact that there is no other 
solution to the earlier difficvilties raised, apart from resort 
to the theory of the indeterminable). (N.M. p.ll6) 

(U) Another objection was raised, saying that the theory of 
the indeterminable character of the object of erroneous cogni¬ 
tion contradicted experience. First, it was argued, we have 
the experience ’This is real and it is silver’ (which implies 
reality). Later we have the experience ’This is not silver’, 
which bears oh an unreality. To say that the cause of this 
experience (which must be something real and unreal) is some¬ 
thing indeterminable as real or unreal is to contradict experi¬ 
ence. 

But this objection is not ri^t either. For just as the 
fact of being a ’this’ that belongs to the shell is connected 
with the silver by an indeterminable (false) relation, so is 
the reality of the shell (reading tat-satta, cp. T.P. p,lli3, 
line 3) connected with the silver by an indeterminable relation; 
and no other reality is apprehended in the silver. So there is 
no contradiction with the original experience ’This is real 
silver* (since the ’reality’ there experienced was only an 
appearance arising from a false relation). (N.M. pp.117-8) 


II 
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( 5 ) There are some, on the other hand, who accept three grades 
of reality, and rebut the charge of contradicting experience 
(in their theory of 6 rror) by resort to a definition of inde- 
tenninability that makes clear that it is different from full 
reality. (N.M. p.lWj cp. M.V.251,3) 

This last view is that of the VivojtKxna Acarya. 

( 6 ) The idea of unreality expressed as *This is not silver’ 
negates (not false silver but) silver as existing in the exter¬ 
nal world, or silver that is real throu^out past, present and 
future; after this experience of unreality one reflects ’The 
silver was false’. Nor should it be said that there cannot be 
negation of empirically real silver here as there is nothing 
to suggest that it exists here. For a false appearance of 
illusory silver can very well occasion negation of empirically 
real silver. There cannot, of course, be negation of anything 
where its existence is attested by direct knowledge of it in 
its true nature, as that would contradict known laws. (N.M. 

pp.119-20) 

(T) Nor is it right to say that, on account of the contradic¬ 
tion with the later experience, the earlier experience (of 
false silver) had no basis in an external object. For all 
experiences must be accepted as competent in their own field, 
otherwise a valid cognition itself might be subject to cancel¬ 
lation through later experience. (Hence we must accept that 
the erroneous cognition had an external object of indetermin¬ 
able reality-grade, namely objective false silver.)... A 
cognition, too, can very well be erroneous even thou^ it has 
an external object; for its erroneous character will be intel¬ 
ligible when it is seen that it bears on an object of indeter¬ 
minable reality-grade. (N.M. p.l2l) 

On this point, the truth of the matter is that it is the shell 
that is the object of the erroneous silver-cognition (and not 
the external silver of indeterminable reality-grade alleged 
by the later theorists). This is affirmed on the authority of 
^rl Sankara's Commentary, where he says, following ordinary 
worldly experience, 'Shell appears as silver' (M.V.138,10). 

The sound explanation to give here is that the appearance of 
silver is a piece of imagination arising through the combina¬ 
tion by the mind of certain perceived parts of the shell in a 
peculiar way, arising from the fact that the shell is not per¬ 
fectly perceived as a whole. And on this basis one can say 
that the very notion that a certain entity, which is neither 
the shell nor real silver, comes into being at that time is 
Itself an error. As for the conclusion that the appearance of 
silver is Indeterminable because it cannot be explained either 
as real or as unreal — that is just a piece of hypothetical 
reasoning devoid of any evidence. 
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The argument from implication (arthSpattl, on the pattern 
’inexplicable otherwise',) quoted by the author in favour of 
an object of indeterminable reality-grade, does not really 
forward his case, as the phenomenon is perfectly intelligible 
on the alternative (and simpler) explanation that the shell, 
itself (from the standpoint of worldly experience) real, 
appears through error as silver. The subsequent experience, 
'There was no silver here; it was only through error that I 
imagined it', speaks against the possibility of the existence 
of false objective silver. The claim is made that, over and 
above the shell, there comes into existence a purely phenomenal 
(pratibhasika) piece of objective silver. The only ground for 
this is empty hypothetical reasoning to the effect that all 
experiences are valid in their own field, so that the experi¬ 
ence 'This is silver' must have an object. But the argument 
does not hold. For the experience of silver can very well be 
regarded as having its objective basis in the shell, so that 
it is out of place to imagine that that objective basis lies 
in some alleged illusory objective silver, for the existence 
of which there is no sound evidence. Thus it is the shell and 
nothing else that is the object of a perception in which it 
(erroneously) assumes a different form. The false perception 
is explicable through a defect in the instruments of knowledge; 
so the fact of error can be explained without recourse to the 
hypothesis of a separate entity of Indeterminable reality- 
grade (to serve as object). For we find in ^rl Sankara's 
B^hadaraqyaka Commentary: 

(8) The Self is always evident by its very nature, the sole 
obstacle to this being Ignorance. We have the example of a 
piece of shell which is actually being perceived (as a 'this*), 
and yet, since it is misapprehended as silver, it is not 
(properly) perceived. The sole obstacle here is misapprehen¬ 
sion. The (indeterminate) perception of the shell (as a mere 
'this') can only be knowledge, since it is only knowledge that 
is obscured by wrong knowledge. In the same way. Ignorance in 
the form of misapprehension is the sole obstacle in the case 
of the perception of the Self. (True) perception of the Self, 
therefore, arises throu^ the removal of Ignorance through 
metaphysical knowledge, and in no other way. (Byhad.Bh.I,iv.7» 
M.V.30,8) 

This shows that the passage at M.V.266,4 saying 'Just as the 
fact of being a "this" that belongs to the shell is connected 
with the silver by an indeterminable (false) relation, so is 
the reality of the shell (read tat-satta-sajpsargasya) connec¬ 
ted with the silver by an indeterminable relation* was Just 
empty talk. For the whole concept of indeterminability is 
unproved. Similarly, the statement that the indeterminable 
was different from the perfectly real on the basis of accept¬ 
ing three different grades of reality was not happy either. 
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For there is no sound evidence to show that empirical (vyava- 
harika) reality and purely phenomenal (pratibhasika) reality 
constitute distinct forms of reality. For we find in ^ri 
Sankara's Commentary: 

(9) And just as the cause, the Absolute, never deviates from 
reality in past, present or future, so the effect, too, the 
world, never deviates from reality in past, present and future. 
And reality is one. Hence this is another reason for the non¬ 
difference of the effect from the cause, (B,S,Bh,II,i,l6, M,V- 
251 ,^) 

It is clear that this objection applies to all the early schools 
from that of the Pancapadika to that of the Vivarana (cp, M.V. 
251,4), 

Even if we were to admit for argument's sake that the erro¬ 
neous silver-appearance that is apprehended was indeterminable 
in the sense of neither real nor unreal, we still could not 
predicate indeterminability in that sense of the world-appear¬ 
ance, For no unreal thing that is both different from the real, 
the Absolute, and also outside the fold of the world-appearance, 
exists that we could say that the world-appearance was 'neither 
real nor unreal'. One may, however, admit that the apparent 
silver is non-different from the shell, and is in fact nothing 
but the shell manifesting falsely in the form of silver. On 
this supposition, the apparent silver will be, as such, a mere 
illusory appearance, while in its true nature it will be 
nothing but the shell. Similarly, the world-appearance is a 
mere illusory phenomenon in the form in which it appears: but 
in its true nature it is nothing but the Absolute itself. On 
this we have the word of an expert, 

(10) If the world-appearance existed, no doubt it could come 
to an end. But this duality is a mere illusory appearance. In 
its true nature it is non-duality. (G.K. I.IT) 

Sankara comments on the above as follows: 'A snake 'imagined 
in a rope through an erroneous idea is not something that 
actually exists and is then later brought to an end through 
discriminatory knowledge. The case with a mass hypnotist's 
display is similar. When the spell is removed from the spec¬ 
tators ' eyes^ we cannot say that any existent reality has 
ceased to be. And similar again is the case with this mere 
illusion of duality called the world. All that really exists 
is the non-dual Selfj comparable to the rope in the rope-snake 
illusion^ or to the mass-hypnotist ifrthe case of the magi¬ 
cian *s display. Hence the meaning is that no world of plural¬ 
ity either comes into being or comes to an end*. (G.K.Bh.1.17j 
cp. M.V.47^Z;227^Z, note) 

Such was Anandabodha'S' first definition of indeterminabilty. 
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But he pursues the question further. 

(11) Others say that the indeterminable is that form of being 
which is subject to cancellation. This definition does not 
extend too far, as items such as the Self that are determinable 
(as real) are not subject to cancellation. Nor is it of insuf¬ 
ficient extension. For indeterminable items such as the rope- 
snake are invariably subject to cancellation. What, then, is 
this thing called cancellation? (N.M. pp.l2i*-5) 

( 12 ) The Acarya (Vimuktatman) says that cancellation means 
nothing more than the cessation of Ignorance together with its 
effects (cp. I.S. p.121,lines 10-11). And as the indetermin¬ 
able exactly coincides with what is subject to cancellation, 
our definition is unexceptionable. (N.M. p.l25) 

( 13 ) Others (Praka^atman) define cancellation as the negation 
that occurs when the substratum is known in its true form (as 
in 'This is not silver but shell', V. p. 638 ,line l); and they 
define indeterminability as 'being open to a cancelling cogni¬ 
tion*. (N.M. p. 126 ) 

In this connection^ we shall he examining the implications for 
the cessation of Ignorance below (M.V,275). The first defini¬ 
tion of cancellation here given is that of the author of the 
Ista Siddhi, The definition of it as the negation that occurs 
when the substratum is known in its true form is that of the 
Vivarana Acarya, The latter author does not differentiate 
indeterminability from the falsity of shell-silver, Neverthe¬ 
less^ it should be seen that his doctrine that the silver 
exists separately from the shell (in its own indetemrinable 
mode) must be wrong^ as it contradicts common experience^ as 
expressed in Sri Sankara^s words *For shell appears as silver' 
(M. V,1Z8,10). 


267 BEGINNINGLESS INDETERMINABLE 
IGNORANCE 

The argument for metaphysical Ignorance given in the Nyaya 
Makaranda is that it must exist as the material cause for 
purely phenomenal silver and other such illusions. We have 
already said most of what needs to be said on that subject in 
the course of examining the Iqt^ Siddhi (M.V.221). Neverthe¬ 
less, we can now add a little more. 

( 1 ) It was said by the opponent 'Ignorance is either absence 
of knowledge or wrong knowledge, and neither of them can be 
the material cause of anything, as neither is a substance*. But 
that also was wrong. For our appeal is to beginningless inde¬ 
terminable Ignorance. And that can incontrovertibly be a cause 
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of an effect that is of the same reality-grade as itself. Nor 
is it correct to say that there is no evidence for the exist¬ 
ence of beginningless indeterminable Ignorance. For the proof 
of it lies in its illusory effects, (N.M. p.l22) 

( 2 ) Here there is a proof. The entity under dispute is begin¬ 
ningless indeterminable Ignorance as cause of error. Such an 
entity must exist. For error is an effect requiring a cause, 
and if the cause were taken otherwise (i.e, either as real or 
unreal) contradictions would result. If the thing to be proved 
did not exist in the way stated there could be no proof in the 
way stated, any more than there can be proof of what is already 
agreed by both parties (and where there is no need or possibil¬ 
ity of proof. But here there is a proof, so the thing to be 
proved must exist). (N.M. p.l2U) 

( 3 ) That beginningless indeterminable material cause of the 
illusory silver is what our school refers to as Ignorance. 
Because it establishes itself automatically as the material 
cause of errors like false silver, there can be no dispute over 
the fact that errors like false silver have that for their 
material cause. (N.M. p.l2l|) 

Only if it could first be proved that the illusory silver was 
an effect and had an indeterminable reality-grade would it be 
possible to prove that Ignorance was its material cause. But, 
as we have already explained, the illusory silver is a mere 
piece of imagination, and non-different from the shell; so one 
should not suppose that Ignorance could possibly be its mate¬ 
rial cause. 

In another passage it is argued, after the manner of the 
I^-Ja Siddhi (cp, M.V,221,3) and other works, that the silver 
is an effect dependent on a cause. 

(U) As one cannot establish either a real or an unreal mate¬ 
rial cause for such phenomena, the presence of the silver as 
effect forces one, as the only solution left, to infer that its 
material cause must be something that is neither real nor un¬ 
real. The Logician himself does not proceed differently. 

Faced with the fact that pleasure and the other psychic attri¬ 
butes are inconceivable as attributes either of the earth- 
element or of any of the-other eight basic substances admitted 
by his system, he is forced to infer that they must be attri¬ 
butes of the soul. And we, for o\ir part, are also forced to 
infer that this material cause (ignorance) must be beginning¬ 
less, as this is the theory that involves the fewest assump¬ 
tions, For if we supposed that it had a beginning we should 
have to assume another material cause of a similar kind (i.e, 
of the same reality-grade) to account for it (which would also 
require a further cause with a beginning and so on in infinite 
regress). (N.M. pp.123-1*.) 
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All this might possibly be sufficient to hold up an opponent 
arguing on the level of empty Intellectual hypotheses. But in 
the tradition of Vedanta it is accepted by ^rl Sankara and 
SuresVara in their commentaries and Vartikas that the whole 
world arises as a piece of imagination playing over the reality, 
the Absolute, as long as the latter is unknown. If that is to 
be kept in view, there is no rood for speculation about cause 
and effect in relation to the woi*ld as a whole. And Ignorance, 
according to ^rl Sankara's commentaries, is only mutual super- 
imposition of Self and not-self. And this is universally 
attested by empirical experience, as it is the cause of all of 
it. That it should have a beginning is out of the question. It 
is necessarily without a beginning, since it is the cause of 
the Imagination of time and the other conditioning factors of 
empirical experience. Since most of the rest of what we have 
to say on this topic has already been said in considering the 
doctrine of root-Ignorance in the Pahcapadlka, the reader is 
asked to consult the chapter above devoted to that work 
(especially H.V.132-6). 


268 THE FALSITY OF THE UNIVERSE AND 
THE SELF-LUMINOSITY OF THE SELF 

In the Nyaya Makaranda, the doctrine of the falsity of the uni¬ 
verse is maintained with arguments that depend on the charac¬ 
teristic theory of error of the school. 

(l) Therefore the world is neither real nor unreal nor both 
reel and unreal. It has in fact been shown to be a fetlse 
appearance, the object of an erroneous cognition, the play of 
beginningless, indeterminable Ignorance. As we might express 
it in a verse: ’This being so, the \miverse is a manifestation 
of Ignorance; for it is non-conscious and known as an object, 
like shell-silver and the objects seen in dream*. (N.M. 
PP.12T-8) 

One should not say that the universe is neither real nor unreaL 
For the unreal outside the world-appearance is inconceivable^ 

We have already said this before (M.V.266^8j note)j and ask pr 
it to be borne in mind now. 

Anandabodha has to protect this inference against the criti¬ 
cisms of the opponent. The opponent says: 'This inference is 
contradicted by evidence revealing concrete substances (or, in 
a technical sense, by evidence revealing laws, dharml-grShaka- 
mana, cp. Abhyankar, p.l92). Again, if the world were not 
established as real, where would be the basis either for the 
proof or the examples? And will not the reason adduced always 
be uncertain, since the Self, being known and not false, will 
constitute an exception?' To these objections he replies as 
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follows: 

(2) As for the claim that our proof was contradicted by evi¬ 
dence revealing concrete substances (or revealing laws) — it 
was a very stupid one. For we have already (N.M. pp.1-56) 
shown that perception and the other means of empirical knowl¬ 
edge cannot yield genuine knowledge of a universe of differen¬ 
tiation,,.. Nor do we owe any special family allegiance to 
the idea that there can be no basis for a proof unless the 
basis is itself formally established by a proof: the basis for 
a proof need rest on nothing more than genereil familiarity..,. 
And this also disposes of the objection that our examples lack 
a basis (since familiarity is eno\i^ to establish them too). 
(N.M, pp.129-30) 

(3) The claim that the reason we adduce for the falsity of 
the world would always be uncertain, since the Self was known 
and yet not false, was also a mere fallible human opinion, 
betraying shallow insist. For the Self is self-lumino\is and 
(unlike the objects of the world) does not require to be 
illumined by anything else. Nor is this statement a mere 
piece of fancy. For it is confirmed by Vedic tradition and 
reason, (N.M. p.l30) 

What we have here is an inference as to the falsity of the 
world, the sole proof offered being that it is the object of 
an erroneous cognition, illustrated by the example of shell- 
silver. No effort is made to exhibit the point from reasoning 
given in Vedic tradition, or from direct experience. And the 
reader might well demand to know if there was any point in the 
exercise at all. 

The author's defence would doubtless be that throughout the 
whole book he had only been concerned with collecting philo¬ 
sophical maxims, in accordance with his initial promise 'I 
have made a selection of the fragrant juices of the true maxims 
of the previous philosophers'; and for this reason logical 
argumentation was bound to predominate. But inference is only 
a means to indirect knowledge, and it allows scope for dis¬ 
agreement and dispute amongst different philosophers. Infer¬ 
ence has been applied here to such topics as the falsity of 
the universe and the self-luminosity of the Self, without 
pausing to consider how far such a method could be of real 
help to earnest metaphysical enquirers. These remarks more or 
less cover the arguments given in refutatatlon of mental per¬ 
ception of the Self (N.M. p.l31) and in the refutation of the 
view that consciousness depends on anything else for its power 
to illumine (N.M. p.l35). 
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269 PERCEPTION AND THE REST HAVE 
PRACTICAL VALIDITY: 

THE VEDA HAS. VALIDITY BECAUSE 
IT COMMUNICATES TRUTH 

The thought of the Nyaya Makaranda is based on the premise 
that the validity of perception and the other empirical means 
of knowledge is subordinate to the fact that the whole world 
(including those means of perception themselves) is a mere 
illusory appearance. 

(1) Since the whole world has been shown by rigorous demon¬ 
stration to be an illusory appearance, perception and the 
other- empirical^ means of knowledge only have practical validity 
within the world. The Vedic texts on non-duality, on the 
other hand, communicate the metaphysical truth; they are 
authoritative because the knowledge they convey is not subject 
to cancellation. (N.M. •p.lU5) 

(2) This whole feilse manifestation of difference is dissolved, 
however, on the rise of direct vision of the reality. And 
thou^ it is an illusory appearance, there can be the exercise 
of the valid means of empirical cognition within it, as it has 
the reality appropriate to a knowable object; and for this 
reason it is intelligible that it should contradict what is 
illiosory even from the standpoint of worldly experience. And 
even the direct vision itself dissolves, as it is no more than 
what contradicts the manifestation of Ignorance (and when 
Ignorance ceases it also ceases). As the powder of the kataka 
nut, when thrown into impure water, first dissolves the impu¬ 
rities and then dissolves itself, thereby purifying the water 
completely, so does direct vision of the supreme Self, which 
is in itself of the nature of Ignorance, first banish other 
manifestations of Ignorance, and then banish itself, thereby 
establishing the p\ire Self in its true nature. To this there 
can be no objection. (N.M. pp.l53-U) 

The two examples of the continued feeling of sourness experi¬ 
enced by those with a disordered liver even when eating sweet 
molasses, and that of the powder from the kataka nut dissolving 
both itself and the Impurities in water, are both cited by 
Mai^^ana and Vacaspati (M.V. 100,1 ;205,4), The theory of gradual 
attainment of direct vision (sakijat-kara) adopted by Ananda- 
bodha is their's too. As we have already examined their 
doctrines, we have by implication examined a good part of 
Jnandabodha's already. Thus the view that the Veda is authori¬ 
tative in communicating the metaphysical truth and overrides 
all other sources of knowledge because it is intrinsically 
faultless, and because it is a self-sufficient authority (N.M. 
p.152), all follows from the teaching of the system of Vacas¬ 
pati Mlsra, so that nothing further remains here to be said 
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(cp. M.V.191,5). 

The system of Bhagavatpada Sankara is not exactly the same. 

He starts from that mutual superimposition of the Self and the 
not-self established by reasoning based on universal experi¬ 
ence. As long as the empirical means of knowledge, which are 
based on that superimposition, continue, their empirical 
validity holds. But the Veda negates the mutual superlmposi- 
tion of the Self and the not-self, and thereby cancels the 
whole mechanism of the empirical means of knowledge. It is 
authoritative in communicating knowledge of metaphysical 
reality in that, by cancelling the empirical means of knowledge 
themselves, it thereby allows the self-evident Self, the prin¬ 
ciple of reality, to stand self-revealed. The Nyaya Makaranda, 
however, makes direct vision (which, as there understood, makes 
the Self the object of a form of activity) a topic for argument 
and dispute, and only accords it authority and validity as 
fulfilling an active role by acquiring the power to annul its 
own manifestation and that of others, as illustrated by the 
examples of the powder from the kataka nut and so on. This 
does not agree with the traditional method of teaching by 
false attribution followed by later retraction. 

(3) Similarly, there is no room for the objection that 
whether the means of knowledge are rationally defensible as 
existent and valid or not, in either case non-duality is 
undermined (since, if they are existent and valid, we have a 
pl\irality between different means of knowledge and a duality 
between the means of knowledge and their objects, while if 
they are not existent and valid it is impossible to establish 
non-duality). For our position is that if non-duality is 
real, and if the differentiation implied by the means of knowl¬ 
edge and their objects is ultimately false from the metaphysi¬ 
cal standpoint, non-duality is not undermined. But the exist¬ 
ence of the means of knowledge on the empirical plane is 
rationally defensible, and there is no reason why the metaphy¬ 
sically false should not bear on and reveal the metaphysically 
real. And when a means of valid knowledge is rationally 
defensible, it cannot be ri^t to say that its object (in this 
case non-duality) is unintelligible. (N.M. pp.15^-5) 

It is clear that the teaching here is that non-duality is 
established by valid means of cognition, on the ground that 
there can be nothing wrong with the doctrine that non-duality 
is true, even if the means of knowledge are taken as false 
from the metaphysical standpoint. But the truth of the matter 
is that the Upanlshads do not teach that the Absolute is 
accessible to the means of knowledge to be known objectively 
and determinately as a 'this'. They teach the Absolute, as we 
have repeatedly made clear with quotations from the revered 
Commentator, through the method of false attribution followed 
by later retraction. 
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(4) Perhaps you will object that if the Absolute is not an 
object it coxild not be commianicated by the Veda. But this is 
wrong. For it is not the aim of the Veda to commimicate 
knowledge of the Absolute as if it were an object and charac- 
terizable as *such and such’. On the contrary, it teaches 
that it is one’s inmost Self and not an object. It removes 
the distinction between knower, knowledge and known, which is 
set up by .^Ignorance. (B.S.Bh.I.i.4, cp. M.V.99>1> note ad fin,\ 

256,12) 

These and other such passages bring home the point.** Thus the 
Veda is authoritative in denying distinctions before enlighten¬ 
ment. But after enlightenment there is no need of or scope 
for any means of knowledge. For enlightenment is of the very 
nature of the self-evident Self. *Thus we hold that even the 
Veda is non-existent after enlightenment' says the revered 
Commentator (B.S.Bh.IV.i.3). 

There is therefore no call for the Advaitin to limit him¬ 
self, through fear of the hypothetical arguments of the oppo¬ 
nent, to saying 'Non-duality is not undermined through the 
metaphysical falsity of the means of knowledge because our 
position is that non-duality is real' (N.M. p.l55). One should 
be fearless and declare that pure non-duality alone is always 
and from any point of view self-evident; for the various means 
of knowledge themselves only Acquire their existence through 
it. 


270 HOW THE UPANISHADS CAN BE 
AN AUTHORITATIVE SOURCE 
OF KNOWLEDGE FOR THE 
ALREADY-EXISTENT ABSOLUTE 

When the opponent (belonging to the school of Prabhakara) hears 
the concluding summary of the view that, even though the means 
of knowledge constitute a false appearance from the metaphysi¬ 
cal standpoint, the upanlshadlc texts are nevertheless an 
authoritative means of knowledge for the Absolute, he comes 
forward with the following objection. 

*r 

( 1 ) Here a learned figure (a Purva Mimaqisaka of Prabhakara’s 
school) breaks in and says: ’The Upanishads cannot be a valid 
means of cognition in relation to an already established and 
existent entity. For their words cannot have any meaning on 
such a topic. The only way in which (as children) we can 
learn the meaning of words is through observation of the 
behaviour of our elders that follows when they are heard; and 
this knowledge of the meaning of words concerns (not estab¬ 
lished realities but only) things that have to be done’, 

(N.M. p.155) 
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This objection Is answered by two inferential arguments. 

( 2 ) The words in dispute (i.e. those relating to already- 
existing entities) are not limited to conveying their meaning 
only in association with the idea of something to be done, from 
the mere fact of their being words, like words of command in 
your (follower of Prabhakara) own theory (which do not invari¬ 
ably convey their own command-meaning in association with 
something else to be done, cp. N.M. p.l69> and which are some¬ 
times not associated with anything to be done at all, e.g. in 
*one should not drink alcohol*, T.P. p,15T)* (N.M. p,l68) 

( 3 ) Command that something be done is not universally corre¬ 
lated with the meaning of all words. For the word-meanings' in 
themselves are different from their meanings as grammaticaily 
interrelated with other words and from the interrelation. This 
is the case, for instance, with, words not contested by either 
party in a dispute, (when we consider their interrelation) with 
other word-meanings (in a sentence).* (N.M. p.l68) 

* (Corrmenting on this difficult sentence Citsukha appears to swi 
up roughly as follows* One cannot say that a word must always 
mean something to he done through its gramnatical interrelation 
with othe'r words* For the word-meaning must either be inters 
related with, action through the very nature of the word itself 
or else through the fact of the woi^ being used together with 
other words in a sentence* If the word were related to action 
by its own nature^ it would be related to action in two ways 
when it was further related to action through interrelation 
with other word-meanings in a sentence^ and the theorist could 
not explain which way was the true one* So we must take it 
that (apart from words specifically expressing command) words 
do not relate to action by their own nature* But if they do 
not relate to action by nature^ this fact remains true even if^ 
on occasion^ they relate to action through their interrelation 
with other word-meanings in a sentence which happens to be 
concerned with command* Citsukha*s Corm* to N*M* p*169* T*N*) 

Then he raises the objection that there is the Injunction *The 
Self should be known*; and he counters this objection with the 
reply that gerundives like 'should bo known* may be understood 
in the sense of eulogy rather than command (N.M. p.l72, cp. 
Paijini III,iii.l69, cp. M.V.154,7). And thus he tries to 
establish that words are significant and intelligible in regard 
to already established and existent things. 

Later he denies that the words of the metaphysical part of 
the Upanisahds can be understood as relating to anything to be 
done, and sums the matter up at extracts 5 and 6. 

(U) Thus the Upanishads are without any defect, and can stand 
as an authority revealing the Self as non-dual Li^t, of the 
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nature of unsurpassable bliss. And we say that the Veda is 
not at all an authority leading us to suppose, in the manner 
of the opponent, that the Self is the object of any action 
that has to be done. For the words will not bear this sense. 
(N.M. p.179) 

( 5 ) The Veda has been shown to be an authoritative source of 
knowledge only for what is already established and existent; 
and this for the simple reason that it is a valid means of 
cognition, like perception. (N.M. p. 256 ) 

(6) Thus the doctrine steuids cleared of every defect when the 
entire text of the Veda, including its injunctions, is seen to 
be a valid source of knowledge for an already established and 
existent entity, as that is what a valid means of knowledge is 
for. Thus we ourselves, in our humble way, have been able to 
lay low the entire edifice of the opponent’s arguments — what 
to say, then, of the mighty authority of the upanishadic texts, 
which proclaim the undifferentiated Spirit? (N.M. p.25T) 

And thus the author closes the topic in a manner that hardly 
calls for lengthy discussion. 

In his commentary on Brahma Sutra I.i.4 (ad tntt.), Sri Sankara 
quotes the text, ’This Absolute is without a before (cause) or 
an after (effect), without anything inside it or outside it in 
space. This Self, the Witness of all from within, is the Abso¬ 
lute* (B](^had. II. v.19) . Anandabodha pays little attention to 
the question of how negative texts of this kind fit in for 
communication of the Absolute. It is clear that a mere demon¬ 
stration of the way in which words can be understood as refer¬ 
ring to an already established and existent entity (is all 
very well as a refutation of the theories of the school of 
Prabhakara but) will not show how such negative texts fit in 
with the affirmative texts to communicate' the Absolute jointly; 
and unless one does this, one has not shown how the Upanishads 
are an authoritative means of knowledge for revelation of the 
Absolute. 


271 HOW THE UPANISHADIC TEXTS 
REFER TO A PARTLESS ENTITY 

An opponent is assumed to make the following argument (N.M. 
pp.267-9), It cannot be, he argues, that texts like ’The 
Absolute is Knowledge and Bliss’ (Byhad.Ill.ix.28) and ’That 
thou art* refer to a non-dual entity. For the words of which 
they consist cannot be pure synonyms. If they were, they could 
not be used in collaboration to form a sentence. 

Nor is it correct to explain the meaning of the words 
’Being, Consciousness and Bliss’ in the manner adopted by the 
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Vlvara^a (V.pp<.672-4), The argument in the Vivaraija is that 
(in the text ’The Absolute is Knowledge and Bliss’, B^had. 

III.ix,28.7) there is a higher universal (Knowledge) and a 
lower universal (Bliss) placed in apposition. They do not 
lose their meanings as universals. And yet by this very fact 
the three words (Absolute, Knowledge, Bliss) indicate 
indirectly that the idea expressed by the lower universal, a 
single particular manifestation of the higher universal 
(Knowledge) as Bliss, is the Absolute (i.e. the Absolute is 
Bliss, which is a species of Knowledge).* The opponent, how¬ 
ever, claims that this is wrong. For it does not make sense 
to draw in other word-meanings for an indirect indication of a 
meaning that can be denoted by one word (’Bliss’). To this 
objection ^andabodha replies as follows: 

*(The "phraseology shows an imambiguous reference to V. pp.672- 
4. y.P.5. Eng. trans. pp.442 (bottom) - 44S is almost an 

exact reproduction of this passage. The words Knowledge and 
Bliss are to he taken on the analogy of 'The pot is a si/Z?- 
stcmce'j wherej because of apposition with another word- 
meaning j the primary meaning of the word 'pot' as the univer¬ 
sal 'pothood' is narrowed down to a particular pot wTtich has 
the attribute 'substancehood'. The final teaching is 'The 
Absolute is Bliss^ which is a species of Knowledge'. In 
introducing the Vivarana's argumentj Anandabodha refers to 
'Being' as well as 'Knowledge and Bliss'. But this would have 
represented an extension of the argument beyond what is found 
in the Vivarana. T.N.) 

(1) The words ’Knowledge* and ’Bliss’ are neither synonymous 
nor useless. For, although the meaning that they each indicate 
indirectly is identical, they differ in what they negate 
(absence of knowledge and absence of bliss respectively). (N.M. 
p.260) 

In this context, the author quotes (with Maq^ana, cp. M.V.102,5, 
note) the phrase ’The moon is the brightest luminary’ and 
writes: 

( 2 ) The two words ’brightest’ and ’luminary’ are not useless, 
since ’brightest’ serves to divert the mind of the hearer from 
lesser lights like fireflies, while ’luminary’ diverts it from 
the thick darkness of the night. Neither do they imply an 
internal differentiation in what they signify (the moon). For 
the two words are only used to refer to ’the moon* conceived 
as an uninflected noun (and so only to pick the moon out and 
not to refer to it as qualified in any way). (N.M. p.262) 

And the usage is set out in the form of an inference as follows: 

( 3 ) Phrases like ’Knowledge and Bliss’ may refer to what is 
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partless, for they are definitions concerned only with the 
extension (denotation), not the comprehension (connotation), 
of the terms. They are sentences saying *What is such and 
such is named so and so*, like *The moon is the brightest 
luminary* or * (Amongst pots), the "kumbha” is the one with the 
broad bottom*. (N,M, p,263) 

And then he advances an explanation of how words and phrases 
can refer to what is partless that is derived from Acarya 
Vacaspati Miira. 

(U) (Vacaspati Mi^ra holds that one may cite the use of) the 
suffixes *a*, *in* and *mat* to form words that refer to the 
one to whom something belongs for the moment and indicate him 
without qualifying him with any essential attribute. (This 
shows that words can be used to indicate the partless, tran¬ 
scendent reality.) We have the example of the words meaning 
*the one. with the curds for the Vai^vadevi offering* and *the 
one with the stick* (daq^n) and *the one with the coconut 
water-pot*. (N.M. p,26U) 

This method of explanation should be compared with that found 
in ^rl (Sankara's commentaries on B^hadara^yaka III.ix.28.7 
and Taittirlya II.1. It is true that we find such a passage as 
the following at the commentary to Taittirlya II.1. 

(5) The Absolute is indirectly indicated, and not directly 
designated, by the word * Knowledge*.... For the Absolute is 
void of any of those characteristics such as genus, etc., to 
which speech applies. Similar conditions apply to the use of 
the word * Reality* (in the definition * Reality, Knowledge, 
Infinity* now under analysis). For the Absolute is by nature 
void of all particular: characteristics. The word * reality*, 
which in its direct meaning designates external reality as the 
genus Being, when used in the phrase *The Absolute is Real¬ 
ity...* merely indicates the Absolute indirectly (as that 
which is not unreal). The Absolute is not open to direct 
designation by the word * reality*. (Taitt.Bh.II.l) 

But even so, it does not seem that the Commentary Is very 
enthusiastic in claiming that a knowledge of the Absolute can 
actually be communicated verbally through indirect indication. 

(6) In this way the terms * Reality, Knowledge and Infinity*, 
placed next to one another, condition each other mutually and 
deny their own direct meanings of the Absolute, while at the 
same time serving to indicate it indirectly. Thus it is shown 
that the Absolute is not open to direct verbal designation, in 
agreement with such texts as ’That from which words fall back, 
together with the mind* and ’Undefined, without support* 
(Taitt.11.9,11-7)- Nor is the Absolute the meaning of any 
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phrase (of siabject-predicate type) like ’the lotus (is) blue*. 
(Taitt.Bh,II,l, cp. M.V•99,1^ note) 

It seems to me that the meaning of this passage In the sequel 
requires to be thoroughly investigated by enquirers who accept 
that the Absolute is not the meaning of any word or of any 
sentence. 

(T) Thus the text ’That thou art’ is a text proclaiming the 
identity of the soul with the Absolute, and is a sentence 
bearing on a pure undifferentiated identity like (read vakya- 
vat for vakyam) ’This is that Devadatta’ (which refers onty to 
the identical! element in Devadatta as he is and as he was laist 
seen, disregarding all accidental features such ais location, 
clothes, pose of body, state or age of body, etc., cp. M.V. 

256 , 10 ). 

The words ’This (is) that (Devadatta)’ refer to the element 
of pure identity indicated by the two determinate forms (of 
Devadatta then and Devadatta now). When such an identity has 
been recognized, one expresses it to another person through 
two words with determinate meanings (Devadatta then and Deva¬ 
datta now) which give up part of their meaning to indicate 
another part (the pure identity). 

In the same way, there will be nothing wrong if we say that, 
in the text ’That thou art’, the words ’that’ and *thou’ each 
give up that part of their primary meting which conflicts 
with the meaning of the other, and express the identity of the 
individual soul and the Self throiigh figurative usage, based 
on giving up one part and retaining another part of the primary 
meaning. 

So we have the inference: The text ’That thou art’ bears on 
a meaning that is (a pure identity) without differentiation. 

For the words are in grammatical apposition, and do not refer 
to effect, cause or substance. It may be illustrated by the 
example of the sentence (reporting recognition) ’This is that 
Devadatta’. (N.M. pp.26T-9) 

Here it is clear that the above inference, because it refers 
specifically to what abides in substances, is directed against 
those who hold that the self (in their case = soul) is a sub¬ 
stance, and is for the purpose of denying that grammatical 
apposition, in phrases referring to the Self can express 
substance-attribute relation, or cause-effect relation or 
universal—particular relation. And it is true that Vedantins 
do not accept that the Self is a substance. Nor do we have 
any objection to the treatment of examples from secular speech, 
if it is limited to saying that in phrases like 'the brightest 
luminary* the usage indicates bare (unqualified) existence as' 
expressed by the uninflected nominal stem (pratipadikartha), 
or to saying that in phrases reporting recognition, and ex¬ 
pressed in the form 'This is that...', the reference is to 
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pure identity, and is made through figurative usage. 

On the other hand we cannot agree that the author is cor¬ 
rect when he insists that Vedic texts like 'Reality, Knowledge, 
Infinity* and 'That thou art* refer by the said figurative 
usage to (pure identity or to) the undifferentiated as their 
meaning. For, whatever be the case with secular speech, it is 
not sound reasoning to maintain that the Veda communicates the 
Self through the operations of knower, knowing and known and 
through sentences with the form of statement and meaning. For 
there is one point over which we must be clear. The Self is 
not the object of any means of cognition. It canndt be the 
meaning of anything (such as a sentence) other than itself. It 
is not the meaning of any sentence. For the Veda says, 'That 
from which words fall back, together with the mind' (Taitt. 

II.9). 


272 EXAMINATION OF THE 

NATURE OF LIBERATION 

In the section devoted to this topic, the author begins by 
stating and refuting the conception of liberation offered by 
the Buddhist idealists, the Buddhist nihilists, the Jainas, the 
Vai^ijiavas, the Kapalika ^aivas and the Sahkhyas. He then 
states the view of the Brahma* Siddi and goes on to give his 
own explanation of the meaning. 

(1) A respected Scarya has said, that liberation is marked by 
an unsurpassable joy that is constant and eternal, allied to 
the eradication of all suffering — and this is equatable with 
the disappearance of metaphysical Ignorance. (N.M. p.2Tlj 
about to quote B.Sid. Ill.106, p.ll9) 

(2) The Absolute is one. It is of the nature of stainless 
light and unsurpassable Bliss. Although not in fact associ¬ 
ated with duality, it appears throu^ the power of Ignorance 
as if it was associated with duality, and as if it was stained 
with the attributes of transmigratory life — in which state 
it is known as ’the individual soul*. Transmigratory life is 
equatable with beginningless Ignorance. Its disappearance is 
liberation. This latter depends on the rise of knowledge of 
the all-piire supreme Self, beyond all imaginary diversity. 

(N.M. pp.288-9) 

(3) That knowledge and Ignorance are contradictories is well 
known. Knowledge of the reality eradicates the Ignorance and 
its impressions that may surround a piece of shell, even if 
that Ignorance is of long standing. It has ^ready been shown 
that this whole world-appearance of duality is formed of 
Ignorance. So it is only ri^t to hold *It should be brought 
to an end by metaphysical knowledge'. And we have demonstrated 
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from the examination of many traditional texts that metaphysi¬ 
cal reality consists in the Self alone. The sound position, 
therefore, is to hold that all Ignorance is brought to an end 
by metaphysical knowledge of the non-dual 5elf, and only by 
that, and that this is the supreme end of life. (N.M. p.289) 

After this he repeats more objections in detail, refutes them 
and finally sums up as follows: 

(U) Therefore everything will be well if we say that immediate 
vision of metaphysical reality implies the total eradication 
of Ignorance, the root of all transmigratory experience, and 
that this is liberation. (N.M. p.308) 

As this is broadly speaking only a repetition of Ma^(jlana*s 
teaching, there is nothing special to add (cp, M.V, p.266). 


273 THE SEAT OF IGNORANCE 

In considering the topic of the seat of Ignorance, the author 
brings up a number of objections to Advaita teaching, and, after 
refuting them, proceeds as follows; 

(1) There is no contradiction if Ignorance is taken as having 
its seat in the light of Consciousness. Nor does the fact that 
it has its seat there imply that it cannot come to an end. Nor 
does the concept of something bringing it to a halt imply the 
need to assume something else to bring that to a halt (as the 
author has shown, (N.M. p.322), by borrowing the example of the 
fire in the reed-bed from Is-fa Siddhi p.69, cp. M.V.227,2). So 
it is quite right to say that after the expunging of Ignorance 
nothing else remains. (N.M. p.322) 

(2) It is true that you have explained how Ignorance cannot 
have its seat in the individual souls. But in doing this you 
did exactly what we ourselves would have wished, and we are 
delighted. For we, too, hold that the Absolute is the sole 
seat of Ignorance. And we have refuted the objection that was 
raised earlier against this doctrine. (N.M. p.323) 

(3) As for the objection, ’How can the Absolute, which is 
omniscient, be the seat of Ignorance? For it would be a con¬ 
tradiction for an omniscient being to have Ignorance’ — to 
that objection we reply that it is only through Ignorance that 
the Absolute becomes omniscient. For he who knows all is omni¬ 
scient. And three ways in which this may occur are possible; 
he may know throiagh valid means of cognition, or through error 
or througih natural intuitive insist (prajna). 

Now, we have already shown earlier that knowledge of distinc¬ 
tions cannot arise through vailid means of cognition. And there 
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cannot be error except in the case of one who has Ignorance. 

And there cannot be relationship with all things through natu¬ 
ral intuitive insight without Ignorance, as the Upanishads say 
'This Spirit is relationless* (Bphad.IV.iii.l6). Indeed, we 
have also shown that there cannot be a relation of any sort 
without Ignorance. Omniscience, therefore, tells in favour of 
the supreme Self being in Ignorance, not against it. (N.M. 
PP.323-U) 

Since the Absolute illumines all^ it also illumines Ignorance^ 
and hence is very well capable of ormiscience without Igno¬ 
rance* s aid. Thus Sri Sankara*s Taittiriya Commentary and 
other texts may he quoted which show that there can he omni¬ 
science without recourse to Ignorance. 

(I) Because the Absolute is itself the cause of space and 
time and of all other conditioning factors of the objective 
realm^ no object can be separated from it in space and time. 
Andj because it is supremely subtle^ there cannot^ either in 
the pastj present or future^ be anything separate from it^ 
greater than it and unknown to it. It is in this sense that 
the Absolute is omniscient. (Taitt.Bh.II.l^ A/. V. 255^3^ note) 

(II) There is no self-contradiction in the proposition *He who 
has eternal and constant knowledge capable of illumining all 
objects is omniscient*. (B.S.Bh.I. i. 5j M.V. 261^4^ note) 

(III) NoWy the opponent said earlier that the Absolute could 
not be supposed to * glance* (i.e. * think*^ cp. Brhad.I.ii.5j 
Chand.VI.ii.3j Ait.I.lj etc.) before the rise to manifestation 
of the worldj as it would not then be connected with a body or 
other organs. But this objection is out of placej since the 
Absolute is constant and eternal knowledge by naturej just as 
the sun is light by naturej so that in the case of the Absolute 
it is wrong to speak of dependence on instruments of knowledge. 
Moreoverj it is those afflicted by Ignorancej such as the 
individual souls under transmigrationj who depend upon a body 
and other instruments to bring about knowledge. This is not so 
in the case of the Lordj forj in his casej nothing exists which 
could obstruct his knowledge. (B.S.Bh.I. i.S) 

Resuming the argument of the Nyaya Makaranda, we find the 
following: 

(4) Our claim is that it is the Absolute alone which suffers 
transmigratory experience through its own Ignorance, and which 
is released throiigh metaphysical knowledge. The opponent has 
said that no one who makes this claim can account logically 
for the sequence of bondage and release. But on this the oppo¬ 
nent is wrong. For this sequence can, in a manner, be ex¬ 
plained if bondage and liberation are predicated of the 
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Absolute, but not otherwise. For as long as the Absolute is 
associated with Ignorance, states and changes of state can 
occur as in a dream. But when Ignorance has ceased (what 
remains is the Absolute and) we do not accept that any state 
or change of state occurs in the Absolute. (N.M. pp.32U-5) 

This is a text borrowed by the author from the I§ia Siddhi 
(I.S. p.321) to establish his own case (iqta-siddhi). As we 
have already excarrined the Ista Siddhi on this topic (M.V,2Z2)^ 
what is said here has also been implicitly dealt with,. One 
should turn back again and re-read such passages as Sri San¬ 
kara* s commentary on *Then he knew himself* (Brhad,I,ivAO^ see 
M.V, 232j 9-12 above) and his phrase *If you ask **Whose is this 
Ignorance?** . * (M.V.113j4j with the sequel at M.V.234j4). 

(5) The opponent made the point that there could not be any 
communication between an enlightened Guru and a pupil because 
there could be no Meya for a Guru who had attained metaphysical 
knowledge. But this also is wrong. For the Guru himself is a 
product of the Ignorance of the pupil. Even if it was said 
that, if the Guru were imagined, he wo\ild then be non-conscious 
and so incapable of metaphysical knowledge and therefore not a 
true G\aru, that also would be a weak reply. For he could very 
well be imagined as having metaphysical knowledge, as we 
might imagine a metaphysically enlightened person in a dream.... 

If the. opponent says ’Why are you not,on your own theory, a 
mere creation of my Ignorance?’ our reply is !You yourself, 
like my Guru, are a creation of ny Ignorance’. (N.M. pp.326-7) 

Here the exponent of the finally accepted view is made to say 
to his opponent *You and your Ignorance and my Guru are all 
conjured forth by my Ignorance*„ Great indeed would be the 
power of Ignorance if it could conjure forth all that! The 
truth is (not that a Guru of indeterminable reality-grade is 
imagined by the Ignorance of the pupil but) that the illusion 
of a Teacher and pupil and so on is only accepted on the basis 
of empirical experience^ and as a provisional truth accepted 
for purposes of teaching. Our refuge here is the Kdrikd of 
Gau4apdda (1,18) in which he saysj *It is for purposes of 
instruction (and not as a statement of metaphysical truth) 
that we have this teaching that there is a pupil and a Teacher 
and a subject taught*^ along with Sri Sankara*s commentary on 
that (M,V,27j5), Or one may read the following^erse from the 
Naiqkjormya Siddhi to silence all controversy cbout Ignorance 
once and for all, *The objection **How can Ignorance eorist (in 
face of^ the ornniscience of the Self)?** is illegitimate both 
before ^and after the rise of metaphysical knowledge. Before 
metaphysical knowledge its presence cannot be contested^ and 
after metaphysical knowledge it stands annulled for past^ 
present and futui*e* (N,S, 111,116), 
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(6) Then there is another question which runs as follows. In 
all the heginningless course of the universe so far, has there 
or hats there not heen a case of anyone being liberated? If 
there had been, how could we now be beholding the world, seeing 
that there could be no other Self apart from the one that had 
been liberated? But if there has not been any case of libera¬ 
tion so far, how can there be any hope that there will be 
liberation for anyone in the future? Well, of these two 
alternatives, we accept the second (read tatrottara-) not the 
first, so that there is no difficulty in accounting for the 
present perception of the world. (N.M. pp.331-2) 

(T) On the second €Llternative.,. there arises the difficulty 
of explaining how there could be any hope of liberation in the 
future. Here one miast be content with the authority of the 
revealed teaching affirming liberation. (N.M. pp.33^-5) 

This is surely the lowest ’point of pessimism^ which cannot 
accept such Vedic texts as ^And whichever of the gods awakened 
to his true nature as the Self became the Absolute. It is the 
same in the case of the RsiSj it is the same in the case of 
men.... This is so even now. Whoever knows thus^ "I am the 
Absolute"j becomes this all^ (Brhad.I.iv.lO^ cp. M.V.71^1). 
Anandabodha even makes the extraordinary claim^ ^The Vedic 
texts implying distinctions of state (be'tween liberation and 
bondage) must be understood as mere eulogies of liberation^ and 
'taken in some figurative sense^ like the text which says "The 
cows are present seated at the sacrifice"^ (N.M. pp. 335-6). He 
forgets even his own remark^ ^States and changes of state can 
occuri as in a dream^ (M.V.273^4 ad fin.j. 

But let us have done with all this utter nonsense. All that 
has to be remembered in the present context is the following. 
Whoever is seen in ordinary experience to be afflicted with 
metaphysical Ignorance^ he is so afflicted^ viewed from that 
S’bandpoint. And that Ignorance is brought to an end by meta¬ 
physical knowledge. But from the standpoint of the highest 
truth one must accept the word of the tr*ue expert^ ^There is 'no 
one seeking liberation and no one who has attained liberation. 
This is the highest truth* (G.K. 11.32). One should eschew the 
confused conjectures of the modems. 


274 THE B4EANS TO LIBERATION 

The Nyaya Makaranda refutes the doctrine that liberation comes 
from a conjunction of action and knowledge, and defends the 
view that liberation comes from metaphysical knowledge alone. 

(l) When immediate intuition (saksat-kara) of the fragments 
of shell arises, there is no question of its not putting aji end 
to the Ignorance that produced the illusory silver. Nor is it 
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dependent on any external auxiliary to accomplish this. Nor 
can the Ignorance ever he abolished by action, but only by 
immediate intuition of the reality. Hence it is intelligible 
on the basis of ordinary worldly experience that only immediate 
intuition of the Absolute can put an end to our Ignorance of 
that metaphysical principle, (N,M, pp.336-7) 

\1e have more than once eo:plained above what has to he said 
about Ignorance and immediate intuition (M.V,84^1;100jl;204^ 
S-11;2Z0), On the point about Ignorance being brought to an 
end by metapthysicdl knowledge alone there is nothing to be said, 
as it is accepted by all Advaitins, 


275 THE CESSATION OF IGNORANCE 

Anandabodha raises the question (N,M. p.355) 'If liberation is 
the destruction of Ignorance, then is that destruction real or 
illusory?*, and, after showing the defects that pertain to both 
views, goes on to raise the objection 'How then can liberation 
be the cessation of Ignorance?* On this point he accepts from 
Vimuktatman (M.V,228,1) the doctrine of the 'fifth kind of 
reality*. 

(1) The destruction of Ignorance is not explicable as being 
real or as being unreal or as being both real and unreal, or 
even as being * indeterminable as either real or unreal *, We 
must therefore admit a fifth kind of reality for the destruc¬ 
tion, according to the maxim ’One must offer the food appro¬ 
priate for the sprite for whom it is intended’ (i.e, if one 
admits Ignorance and destruction of Ignoreince one m\ist give an 
explanation that shows how they are compatible), So deemed 
the respected Teacher (Vimuktatman), (N,M, p.355) 

(2) When the fragments of shell are known in their true 
nature, the illusory silver is seen to be indeterminable as 
real or unreal, as no other alternative is possible. In the 
same way, we must accept that the cessation of Ignorance is of 
yet another kind (namely, the fifth kind of reality), since it 
presents itself and yet fits into no other category, (It can¬ 
not fall within the realm of that which is indeterminable as 
real or unreal, or it would be Ignorance and not the cessation 
of Ignorance; it cannot be real, or there would duality; 

it cannot be unreal, or there could be no liberation; and it 
cannot be both real and unreal, or there would be logical 
contradiction), (N,M, pp,355-6) 

(3) There are others, their intellects craven through atten¬ 
tion to the criticism of other people, who accept defeat and 
say that the cessation of Ignorance is nothing but the supreme 
Self alone. And they quote the word of the Teacher ’Or else 
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the destruction of Ignorance is but the Self* (l,S. VIII.l6, 
omitted at M.V.211,1). But (by identifying the cessation of 
Ignoreince with the Self) they do not themselves escape from 
the faults we have mentioned (of implying that Ignorauice is in 
eternal cessation, thereby rendering the Upanishads useless, 
or else of implying the absiard consequence that the Self has 
a beginning). And it is to be noted that the sentence *0r 
else the destruction of Ignorance is but the Self* is not a 
text from the Veda, that the mere quotation of it should be 
enough to prove its content true. It was only thrown out as a 
mere suggestion, not as a doctrine on which its author would 
wish to insist. Or else we may say that even acknowledged 
Teachers make mistakes sometimes. What would be wrong in that? 
(N.M. pp. 356-7) 

The tu)o faults alleged to he incuxrped by those who 'tdent'ified 
Qessat'ton of Ignorance wzth the Absolute were those of 'implying 
that Ignorance was in eternal cessation or that the Self had a 
beginning. ^ But^ this allegation was wrong. For those who 
adhere to Sri Sankara^s view could reply that^ even on the view 
that Ignorance is in eternal cessation for the Self (i.e. does 
not in fact exist)^ metaphysical knowledge would still be 
needed to put an end to the false notion that it was not in 
cessation. For metaphysical knowledge and Ignorance themselves 
are only accepted from the standpoint of false attribution. 

(4) But there axe others who say, *Let the cessation of Igno¬ 
rance be indeterminable as real or unreal. In what way does 
that harm our position?... Nor wo\ild it follow that, because 
the cessation of Ignorance was indeterminable, its non¬ 
cessation miast be real (and eternal) like the Self. For the 
non-cessation of the Self is conditioned (not by indetermin- 
ability but) by its reality. Or again, you mi^t argue, *Why 
should not that which exists with a false existence be de¬ 
stroyed by a false destruction?* Thus in the case of something 
neither real nor unreal, something indeterminable, nothing is 
impossible. 

But if (as we hold) the indeterminable should be defined as 
that which is sxibject to cancellation, then the cessation of 
Ignorance cannot be indeterminable (but m\ist be of the fifth 
kind). For the cessation of Ignorance is not subject to can¬ 
cellation. And if the matter is so xmderstood, the definition 
of the indeterminable does not extend too widely (ais it does 
not include the cessation of Ignorance). Thus all is clear. 
(N.M. p.357;359) 

Here the author copies the I§ta Siddhi and follows the methods 
of the Logicianst who imagine, on the mere basis of hypotheti¬ 
cal speculation, that there are different kinds of non-being 
(contrast M.V.222,9). This is clearly how he arrived at the 
strange idea that the cessation of Ignorance might be of 
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various kinds. To raise the question of whether the cessation 
of Ignorance is realj or unreal^ or real and unreal^ or neither 
real nor unreal^ is all very well for one who cannot accept the 
reality of anything except on the basis of definitions and 
abstract proofs. But it is of no use to one who wishes to 
establish the nature of the real in conformity with direct 
experience. 

276 SUMMARY OF THE NYAYA MAKARANDA 

At the time when the Nyaya Makaranda was written the internal 
dissensions of the various schools of Advaitins who followed 
the Bhamati, the I§ta Siddhi or the Vivara^a had to a large 
extent subsided. It was now being considered more important 
to ward off the objections of philosophers coming from outside 
Advaita Vedanta, rather than to determine the true method for 
the exposition of the Advaita teaching itself. The idea arose 
amongst Advaita authors that the first need was to demonstrate 
by purely logical methods the falsity of duality and the 
existence and nature of Ignorance, in order to silence the 
objections of the Dualists, chiefly based on logical argumenta¬ 
tion. The idea also took root that the teaching of the Upani- 
shads can only be set on a firm foundation if the meaning of 
the texts is determined exclusively through the use of the 
maxims of the Purva MImaipsakas; and it was also held that defi¬ 
nitions and proofs conducted according to the methods of the 
Logicians were enough to establish the true nature of the real. 
We desist from any further examination of the work of Ananda- 
bodha in the belief that readers will very quickly be able to 
see how and to what extent this change in direction of thought 
helped to push the true method of Vedanta into oblivion. 




CHAPTER XIV 

THE KHAHPANA of SrI HAR$A 


277 LINKS WITH NEW METHODS 

It has been explained above that, from the time of Anandabodha 
Acarya onwards, Vedantins .developed a taste for dialectics. 
Anandabodha and ^ri Har^a both show this same tendency. But 
there was a difference, ^andabodha was concerned to defend 
Advaita doctrine by logical methods against the false objec¬ 
tions raised by the Logicians on a broad range of topics; Sri 
Har^a's main effort was to refute the views put forward by the 
Logicians themselves. For this purpose he relied on a new and 
original method of his own. 

He says at one point, *The authoritativeness of the Veda in 
general, and its authoritativeness in regard to already estab¬ 
lished and existing entities in particular, will be demon¬ 
strated in the Isvarabhisandhi' (Kh. p.36/80).* From this we 
conclude that this author too, like Anandabodha, accepted that 
words could be an authoritative means of knowledge in regard 
to already-existing entitles, and demonstrated the authorita¬ 
tiveness of the Veda on this basis. The book referred to, how¬ 
ever, is not available today. So we cannot tell whether the 
author also took immediate experience into account in estab¬ 
lishing the authoritativeness of the Vedic metaphysical teach¬ 
ing. 

*(Page references to the Khan^va are to the Eng. trans. by 
Thibaut and Gahgdndtha Jhd with those of Hanvmdn Ddsa^s ed, of 
the text added after an oblique stroke. There is a highly 
accomplished translation of most of the material^ with many 
supplementary explanations^ in Granoff^ 1978. T.N.) 

278 INTRODUCTION TO ^RI HAR§A 

Most historians of literature hold that the ^ri Har§a now under 
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discussion was different from the one who wrote the Ratnavali 
and other plays. But there cannot be any doubt that the 
author of the Kha]}4^^ KhaijKja Khadya was the same person who 
wrote the court epic called the Nai§adha (or Nai^adhiya) 

Carita. For each of the two books refers to the other. The 
Nai^adha Carita (VI,113) speaks of its own sixth chapter being 
born from the same parent as the Kha^^^^^* Kha^i}^^^ 

(p,79/125) the author says *1 have explained in the Canto on 
Praise of the Supreme Spirit of the Nai^adha Carita how the 
mind can give up its restlessness and feel the joy of bathing 
effortlessly in the nectar-like lake of the Self*.* Though 
there are many people in this country who have read the 
Nai^adha Carita, there are few indeed who have given themselves 
the trouble of going through the Khaij^ana. For the Khai^c}^^ 
is concerned with the refutation of the system erected by the 
Logicians, and a refutation of this kind presupposes familiar¬ 
ity with many books of other schools. The work is also written 
in an extremely difficult style. Indeed, the author goes so 
far as to say * I have deliberately made the book knotty in 
places...' (Kh.II, p,247/754, cp. Nai^adha XXII.152). 

We can gather a little information about the life of ^ri 
Har§a from what the poet himself writes in the Nai^adha and the 
Khai}<}ana, the second of which only will come in for considera¬ 
tion here. 

*(The exact veference 'is unbraced^ though some refer to Canto 
XXI. Others hold that the reference may he to the first six 
Cantos^ allegorically interpreted. See Granoff^ pp.252-4j and 
ibid. Sanskrit intro, p.xiv. T.N.) 

(1) Sri Hira, himself the ornamental diamond (hira) in the 
crown-like cluster of the great poets, had a son by Mamalla 
Devi called Sri Har^a, whose senses were under his control. 

Here ends the first Canto of his great court epic the 
Naisadhiya Carita, delightful in its treatment of the theme of 
love, the fair fruit of his japa and meditation. (N.C. 1.1^5) 

( 2 ) May this work of the poet-scholar Sri Harsa flourish for 
the benefit of those who take delight in good literature*. Its 
author is honoiored by the King of Kanauj with two betel leaves 
and a special seat in the assembly; in ecstatic states (samadhi) 
he enjoys direct experience of the Absolute in its supreme 
form, an Ocean of Delight; his poetry scatters nectar; his 
formulae in the realms of logic have laid his opponents low. 
(Kh.II, p.2U7/75^) 


279 DIVISION OF TOPICS IN THE BOOK 

The phrase * khaijcjana-khadya* is familiar in the medical trea¬ 
tises, where it means a kind of tonic. The present work is 
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entitled the Khajj^ana Khaij^a Khadya with the idea that it 
trains you to enjoy the supreme delight of refuting the doc¬ 
trines of others, ^ri Harija is not satisfied just to say that 
all is indeterminable because it is the effect of Maya, which 
is itself indeterminable as real or unreal. Right at the 
beginning of the book he treats *indeterminability* as ’incapa¬ 
bility of being explained at all*. 

(l) 0 ye heroes of the realm of philosophy I Do but repeat the 

words that follow like a parrot (and, by a play on words, like 
Suka Deva repeating the Bhagavata Purana) and astonish the 
people with the miracle of a conquest of the world. Reduce the 
logicians in their overweening pride to silence everywhere by 
refuting their explanations of words and their meanings! (Kh. 
P.3A) 

The should be understood as divided into two parts — 

the Introduction and the part devoted to refutations. Here we 
shall be dealing chiefly with the Introduction. The Introduc¬ 
tion starts by refuting the alleged rule that a debate can 
only be started if both disputants accept the reality of the 
means of knowledge and the other fifteen categories of the 
Logicians. Then it goes on to prove the self-l\iminosity of the 
Absolute, and afterwards to show that difference as revealed by 
sense-perception does not contradict and cancel the non-duality 
taught in the Veda. The second part of the work goes on to 
show that all sixteen categories adopted by the Logicians as 
real are in fact indeterminable. 


280 NO RULE THAT BOTH MUST AGREE 

ON THE REALITY OF THE MEANS OF 
KNOWLEDGE, ETC., FOR A DEBATE 

The first step is to refute the necessity for the acceptance 
of the reality of the means of knowledge and other categories 
of the Logicians before a debate can begin. This is done here 
as follows: 

(l) What are the grounds on which it is claimed that a dispu¬ 
tant must accept the reeility of the means of knowledge and 
other categories before he can enter into a dispute? Is it 
(a) on the grounds that the two disputants will not otherwise 
be able to enter into communication, since verbal communication 
depends on the categories* being accepted? Or is it (b) be¬ 
cause the acceptance of these categories as real is the cause 
of verbal communication between the two parties? Or is it 
(c) because it is standard practice to accept them as real? Or 
is it (d) because if this rule is not accepted there cannot be 
either discovery of truth or victory in debate? 

The first suggestion cannot be right. For the Materialists 
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and the Buddhist Nihilists do not accept these categories, and 
yet we see them communicating copiously in debate. And if they 
could not communicate, your own efforts to refute them would be 
useless. I suppose you will be trying to tell me that it was 
this strange new mantram of yours, *No one may argue who does 
not accept the Logicians’ categories’, which strikes all who 
oppose it dumb, that prevented Byhaspati from composing the 
Sutras of the Materialists, that stopped the Buddha from giving 
out the texts^of the Madhyamikas, that caused the failure of 
Bhagavatpada Sankara to write a Commentary on the Sutras of 
Badaraya^a. (Kh. p.U/6-T) 

( 2 ) It cannot be that the acceptance of the Logicians’ cate¬ 
gories as real is the cause of verbal communication between the 
two parties. That could only have been true if the causality 
of the categories in regard to verbal communication between 
disputants ceased when its reality was not accepted by either 
party. But this cannot be the case. For if it were the case, 
there could not be verbal communication between disputants who 
did not accept the Logicians’ categgries, for lack of an essen¬ 
tial condition. And we have already made the point that the 
fact of the Madhyamika Buddhists and others communicating in 
debate cannot be denied, even though they do not accept the 
categories. (Kh. p.T/l3) 

( 3 ) It cannot be that standard practice shows that one who 
does not accept the categories cannot enter into debate. For 
is it proper critical standard practice that you have in mind, 
or the standard practice of ordinary uncultured people in the 
world? The first will not do. For one cannot establish that 
proper critical practice is being followed without first en¬ 
gaging in a discussion. And one woild need a preliminary 
investigation to discover the rules for that (which would imply 
a debate before the categories were accepted). 

But the standard practice of unc\ltured people will not do 
either. For if you accept that as yo\ir criterion, you will 
also have to accept that there is no soil, and also accept 
other materialistic propositions which do not agree with the 
Logicians’ system. If you say that such propositions will not 
have to be accepted if they are cancelled later by critical 
reflection, then we reply that the categories, too, will have 
to be rejected if they are cancelled by critical reflection, 
though they will have to be accepted if they are not (which 
implies debate before acceptance of categories). One cannot 
say, therefore, that standard practice proves that the cate¬ 
gories must be accepted before there can be debate. (Kh. 
p.9 f./l8) 

(U) It cannot be that the non-acceptance of the reality of 
the categories prevents debate because the one who does not 
accept it is not a fit candidate for the rewards of debate in 
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the form of discovery of truth or victory. For ve too, who 
are indifferent as to the reality or imreality of the cate¬ 
gories, accept the same rules for communication in debate as 
you do, who regard the categories as real. So if there cannot 
be discovery of truth or victory in debate for me, there cannot 
be truth or victory for you either. (Kh. p. 10/19) 

Having thus refuted the rule about prior acceptance of the 
means of knowledge (and other categories of the Logicians) 
before debate can begin, Sri Har§a concludes as follows: 

(5) Generally speaking, worldly dealings are found to proceed 
on the basis of cognitions occurring to a limited number of 
people for a limited period of time; and it is this limited 
form of knowledge of reeility that is a necessary element in 
debate. This is what is meant when'we say * Debate can only 
begin on the acceptance (by both parties) of the means of 
knowledge and so on as real for practical purposes*. Therefore 
he wins the argxmient in regard to whom the arbiter decides *He 
is the one who did not overstep the boundaries previously laid 

-down as rules on this practical basis*. He in regard to whose 
words the arbiter does not have this feeling loses. One must 
certainly accept such preliminary rules for opening a debate 
as *V/here the arbiter is aware of the existence of self- 
contradiction in the arguments of one of the disputants, the 
latter suffers rebuke, while»the other disputant does not*. 

(Kh. p.12/22-3) 

The essential point here is as follows. What settles the 
issue of victory or defeat is the decisions of the arbiter 
about who has kept to the rules and who has overstepped them, 
and not the question of who accepts or does not accept the 
reality of the means of knowledge and other categories taught 
by the Logicians. It was clearly the author’s view that 
where the question of the reality or unreality of the means of 
knowledge comes up for decision in the course of the debate, 
the debate itself should proceed in a spirit of indifference 
as to whether their reality was accepted or not. 

It is the claim of ^ri Sankara in his Brahma Sutra Commen¬ 
tary that all the play of empirical means of knowledge and 
their objects proceeds on the basis of Ignorance. 

(6) But in what sense do we mean that perception and the other 
means of knowledge, together with Vedic tradition, belong to 
the reailm of those afflicted with Ignorance? What we say here 
is this. Without self-identification with the body and senses 
expressed in feelings of *1* and *mine* there can be no empiri¬ 
cal knower and so the processes of empirical knowledge cannot 
begin. (B.S.Bh.I.i.1, intro., cp. M.V.97,1, note) 

It is clear that those who think that we have here an appeal to 
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the means of knowledge called presumption to settle questions 
about the means of knowledge in general do not understand the 
application of the means of knowledge. For when one is de¬ 
bating the reality of the means of knowledge in general, it is 
not correct to appeal to the example of a particular means of 
knowledge. And it is clear that those who hold that all the 
means of knowledge are invariably accompanied by superimposi¬ 
tion should not enumerate the means of knowledge (as sources 
of impeccable knowledge), even on the understanding that super¬ 
imposition is present. If all experience of the means of 
knowledge and their objects is established as being associated 
with Ignorance, the idea that one has to exercise reflection 
on the basis of accepting as real the means of knowledge and 
other categories taught to be real by the Logicians stands 
discredited in advance. But the author of the Khaij^ana does 
not appear to have understood this. Since he specifically 
claims that he is only refuting the means of knowledge and 
other categories as taught by the Logicians, it is clear that 
he is merely engaged in refuting rules by empty logical argu¬ 
ments (not culminating in experience). 


281 EVEN THE NIHILIST HAS' A RIGHT 
TO ENTER INTO DEBATE 

There is no rule, then, that the means of knowledge and other 
categories of the Logicians necessarily have to be accepted in 
advance by both parties in a debate. For, as has already been 
said, we have the example of the Materialists, the Buddhist 
Nihilists, and the followers of Bhagavatpada Sankara and others 
incontrovertibly engaged in arguments in support of their res¬ 
pective positions without accepting the categories of the 
Logicians. The author now turns to a new question. He ex¬ 
pounds the view of the Buddhist Nihilists in order to show how, 
in their opinion, a debate could be started without accepting 
the reality of the means of knowledge or other categories 
posited by the Logicians. 

(l) The formula *One must argue according to these rules' 
means that the arbiter must have a cognition to the effect 
'This one has argued according to the rules'. Nor should it be 
claimed that in the end it will have to be admitted that even 
that cognition was real. For in affirming its reality one 
would have to depend (not on a reality but only) on another 
judgment affirming reality. Nor can this be denied on the 
ground that it would lead- to infinite regress, For we do not 
accept the need for an infinite series of tests for practical 
purposes of communication, and there is the maxim 'We do not 
require the rise of more than three or four cognitions' 
(Kumarila, §.V. II.6l). 

Nor should one argue that if the last cognition was unreal 
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aJ-l the stream of previous ones must also have been unreal, and 
claim throiigh this that even the one who argues resorting to 
tests hy cognitions cannot succeed. For let it be unreal. Even 
so, the fact is that people proceed by mutual agreement in 
debate, limiting their investigations to three or four cogni¬ 
tions, happy to pursue the matter no further. Otherwise, (i.e. 
without this agreed limitation), even if the means of knowledge 
and other categories were accepted as real, (the acceptance it¬ 
self would be open to question and) it would be hard to avoid 
infinite regress anyway. (Kh. p.l2 ff,/23-5) 

( 2 ) And just as on your view, thou^ cognitions amd objects 
are alike real, it is nevetheless only the nature of knowledge 
as real that makes communication possible, not the reality of 
objects, even so, on the view that cognitions and objects are 
alike unreal, it is knowledge, though unreal, that makes commu¬ 
nication in debate possible, and nothing else does. 

If you say that it is contradictory to say that a thing can 
be \inreal and yet be what makes something else (namely debate) 
possible, we reply that it is not so. Why shoiild it not be 
equally contradictory to say that something is real, and that 
it is also what makes something else possible? (For an account 
of the subtle reasoning implied here, see Granoff, p.89 ff. 

T.N.) It has nowhere yet been established between the two of 
us that the real can make the existence of something else pos¬ 
sible, while the unreal cannot. (Kh. p.l4 f./25) 

How can the unreal cause an effect? The reply of the Khaq^^a 
is as follows: 

( 3 ) Both of us agree that to be a cause is to precede some¬ 
thing and be in constant and regular connection with it. All 
talk of real and unreal is irrelevant, as it has nothing to do 
with the nature of causality. (Kh. p.20/36) 

The Nihilist accepts the * surface reality* of the unreal. The 
author of the Kha^^ana defends this view against objections. 

(4) A person may ask ms to say whether surface re€Llity 
(samvyti-satya) is real, or not, with the idea that if it is 
not read it cannot introduce any distinctions (into conscious¬ 
ness), while if it is real our own (Nihilist’s) position will 
be undermined. To this we reply as follows. Both of us agree, 
at any rate, that knowledge is a cause of practical experience. 
If this knowledge is tested and shown to be true after tests 
limited to three or four new cognitions, then this experience 
will have been produced by real knowledge. But if it proves 
untrue, then it will have to be accepted that the knowledge 
that gave rise to it was unreal. The case is parallel with that 
of erroneous cognition, where the false object introduces a 
distinction into the cognition whereby it is known (a distine- 
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tion of such a form as knowledge of silver). (Kh. p.22 f./UO) 

The question whether the Buddhist Nihilist himself would have 
accepted any cause-effect relation and defended it in this 
way may be left out of consideration here. The only points 
the author cf the Khan^ana is making here are the following. 

The Nihilist takes both knowledge and its objects for unreal. 
Nevertheless, he is able even in this situation to refute the 
proposition ’A debate can only be begun if the means of knowl¬ 
edge and other categories of the Logicians are accepted*. 

After considering the Nihilists, the author goes on to ex¬ 
pound the doctrines of the Buddhist idealists who believed in 
the self-luminosity of cognitions. Sri Sankara*s Brahma Sutra 
Commentary lays down a thorough refutation of Nihilism on the 
ground that knowledge is self-evident. 

( 5 ) This ordinary empirical experience of the world, solidly 
established as it is throu^ all the various means of knowledge, 
cannot be argued away without prior knowledge of some other 
real principle. For where no exceptions can be shown, an 
established rule holds. (B.S.Bh.II.ii.31> M.V.U8,l) 

(6) For that which is not real, can only be negated on the 
basis of something that is real, as in the case of errors like 
the rope-snake (where, in order to negate the snake, one has to 
have a positive knowledge of the rope). And the whole process 
is conceivable only if some positive existent remains over 
after the negation. {B.S.Bh.III.iii.22) 

One would not normally expect to find the doctrine of the 
Nihilists in a discourse on Vedanta. But the entry of the 
Nihilist, who does not accept the reality of the means of knowl¬ 
edge or other categories of the Logicians, may be thought 
proper for the Khaq^ana, as being the right instrument for 
refuting the doctrines of other schools where the purely nega¬ 
tive path of refutation has been adopted. 


282 IDEALISM BASED ON 

SELF-LUMINOUS COGNITION 

Practical experience is only explicable if the self-luminosity 
of knowledge is established first. Not otherwise. The author 
makes this point first. 

( 1 ) Knowledge is self-luminous. It is self-evident through 
its own power. For when there is knowledge, not even a person 
of a critical and enquiring turn of mind has the doubt *Am I 
having knowledge or not? * Nor does anyone have the erroneous 
notion *I am not having knowledge*, or a right cognition of 
absence of knowledge. Therefore, when there is neither 
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incorrect knowledge of something one is seeking to know, nor 
doubt, nor knowledge that one does not know it, the collective 
absence of these forms is a sufficient guarantee that there is 
correct knowledge of that thing. Otherwise, people who desired 
to know something and were qualified and able to know it with¬ 
out impediment, might have a cognition suggesting its non¬ 
existence, an idea which always accompanies absence of correct 
knowledge of that which one is seeking to know. Therefore the 
true nature of knowledge (as self-revealed) is proved by the 
direct awareness of it experienced by all people in their 
hearts. (Kh. p.25 f,/hh) 

The self-luminosity (reading svaprakasatve) of the self-evident 
Self, of the very nature of knowledge, is proved by the mere 
fact that it is the Witness of the distinction between knower, 
knowing and known. If the author took steps to try to prove it 
(when it is self-evident) through a consideration of the nature 
of empirical knowledge, that can only have been as a concession 
to philosophers of other schools. In the same spirit, the 
author points out various defects in the doctrines of those who 
do not accept that knowledge is self-luminous, and declares 
that they do not occur in his own doctrine, 

( 2 ). But one cannot affirm, on account of these difficulties, 
that knowledge does not exist at all. For one cannot deny the 
existence of that which is evident to everyone. And we shall 
be explaining later (verse 26, Kh. p.T8 f./l2U-5) how all 'dif¬ 
ficulties are removed throu^ mere acceptance of the fact that 
immediate experience is self-luminous. Because only that which 
is of the very nature of consciousness can be self-evident, no 
non-conscious attributes can be present within it. Conscious¬ 
ness, therefore, is not subject to direct denotation through 
speech, which proceeds on the basis of accepting positive 
attributes. On the basis of its not being limited by time, 
however, it is spoken of figuratively as eternal. On the basis 
of its not being limited in space, it is taught figuratively to 
be all-per^/’ading. Because it is not limited to any particular 
mode of being, it is spoken of for practical purposes as *the 
Self of all* and as *non-dual*. (Kh. p.31 f./53-4) 

Empirical knowledge^ together with its instruments and objects^ 
and including all hypothetical reasoning^ depends for its 
existence on this very self-evident principle of Consciousness^ 
which is of the nature of immediate experience^ and does not 
depend on hypothetical reasoning. So one should not expect to 
be able to establish it by hypothetical reasoning. As Sri 
Sankara says: ^One cannot say "The Self does not exists it is 
not known". For the Veda affirms the existence of the Self in 
the text "This Self is neither this nor that" (Brhad.lix. 
ix.26). This shows that the Spirit proclaimed in the Upani- 
shads is our own Self. And no one can deny the existence of 
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their own Setf^ for it would be the Self of the one performing 
the act of denial^ (B*S*Bh.I^i,4j M.V.SOjl). 

( 3 ) (it is wrong to suppose that there is any conflict with 
non-duality in our doctrine, on the ground that the absence of 
time, etc., presupposes a distinction between the absence of 
the thing on the one hand, aind that in which it is absent on 
the other. For we hold that an absence is nothing over and 
above that in which it occurs.) This agrees with the Buddhists 
and the followers of Prabhakara, for whom an absence is never 
anything but that in which it occiors, and also with the Logi¬ 
cians, who hold that a non-existence following from another 
non-existence is nothing over and above the first non-existence. 
(Nor should one object that the negation of duality implies the 
existence of what is negated), for the existence of that which 
is negated is totally disproved (for all periods of time), as 
in the case of the negation of the object of an erroneous per¬ 
ception. So there is no objection against our theory. (Kh. 
P.32M) 

All distinctions^ such as that between existence and rum- 
existence^ belong to describdble objects lying within the 
world-appearance* But one cannot conceive of the alternative 
^existence or non-existence or of the alternative 'being the 
contradictory of non-existence or falling within non-existence' 
in regard to that which is the substratum of all imaginations 
of duality (reading sarva-dvaita** *)* As for the upanishadic 
text using the negative formula about the Absolute 'neither 
this nor that'^ it does not touch the Absolute itself^ which is 
beyond the scope of words; it merely negates alternative 
imaginary forms that have been superimposed upon it* It should 
be understood that the notion that the Absolute is the sub¬ 
stratum of imaginations is itself a piece of imagination^ as 
the Absolute is beyond the scope of words and conceptions* One 
should consult Suresvara on the point (cp* M*V*113j2)* 

(U) The Veda, standing as a valid means of cognition, reveals 
the Absolute through indirect indication; it indicates it, 
though it cannot express it. From the standpoint of the high¬ 
est truth, the Absolute cauinot be denoted and there is no word 
that could denote it. Nevertheless, in the state of Ignoreuice 
we speak of the Veda as a means of knowledge for the Absolute, 
just as the opponent does, on account of its power to indicate 
the Absolute. Strictly speaking, however, the Absolute is of 
the nature of pure Consciousness, revealed by itself alone. 

(Kh. p.32/55) 

The supreme Self in its undifferentiated form cannot be re¬ 
vealed even by indirect means* For direct and indirect means 
of knowledge depend on it for whatever power of revelation 
they have* And the Veda is accepted as an authoritative means 
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of knowledge solely when conceived in the manner of Sri 
Bhagavatpada Sankara^ not when conceived in the manner of the 
Logicians, On this^ two quotations may suffice, 

(I) 'When it is said that the Veda is "the final means of 
cognition"^ it means that it is an "instrument of cognition" 
only in the sense of putting an end to the erroneous super¬ 
imposition onto the Self of properties that do not belong to 
it; that is to say^ it is not an "instrument of cognition" in 
the sense of "that which makes a previously unknown thing 
known". And the Veda itself confirms thisj saying "The Abso¬ 
lute which is immediately evident Ci.e. self-evident)^ that is 
the Self within all"' (Bh.G.Bh.II.18) 

(II) 'For the final means of knowledge (the highest texts of 
the Veda^ which yield knowledge of the Self) brings to an end 
the notion that the Self is an individual capable of the act 
of cognition through means of knowledge. And the final means 
of knowledge itself ceases to be a means of knowledge the 
moment it brings that notion to an end^ just as the (apparent) 
means of knowledge (perception^ inference^ etc.) that prevailed 
during a dream cease to exist on waking'. (Bh.G.Bh.II.69^ M.V. 
46,11) 

(5) It might be said that even if there was but a slight dif¬ 
ference between the knower-known relationship in self-luminosity 
on the one hand and that occurring in the case of common knowl¬ 
edge of external objects on the other, one or the other must be 
(false and) subject to cancellation. But this would be incor¬ 
rect, as the two can stand, each on a different footing. Both 
the pot and the knowledge of the pot, being known throu^ meta¬ 
physical Ignorance, are due to be cancelled eventually anyway; 
but self-luminosity, being itself the supreme reaility, is 
uncontradictable. (Kh. p.38/63) 

If the existence of a knower-known relationship is accepted as 
a concession to the opponent's standpoint for purposes of 
argument, then, from that standpoint, the line of reasoning 
here pi^esented is correct, since the Absolute, being of the 
nature of constant and eternal massed homogeneous Conscious¬ 
ness, does not require any other knowledge (apart from itself) 
through which to be known. On this, an expert has said: 'The 
enlightened ones proclaim that the pure, unborn principle of 
knowledge, void of all representations, is nan-different from 
the Absolute, that which has to be known. That knowledge 
through which the Absolute is known is itself unborn, 'trough 
this unborn knowledge is the unborn known' (G.K. III.33). 

In reality, however, there is no knower or known in the 
Absolute. The Upanishads deny all subject-object relationship 
in the state of enlightenment. 'But when for him all this has 
become his own Self, then what.could a person see, and with 
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what?* (Brhad.II.iv,14) That is apparently why Sri Earqa him¬ 
self disapproves of the view he has just expoimded and drops 
it immediately. He goes on: 

(6) Or rather, it is better to say that we do not have to 
accept an act-object relation or a knowing-subject-known- 
object relation to explain self-luminosity. On your (Logi¬ 
cians’) own doctrine, all that is other than the universal 
’Being* is only able to exist and be referred to on acco\mt of 
its relationship with Being, while Being itself is Being by 
its own nature — and this last conception is not regarded as 
begging the question (atma^raya). By parity of reasoning, we 
ourselves may say that knowledge is independently self-evident, 
without incurring the fault of begging the question. (Kh. 
P.29-30/63-U) 

* Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander* (tu quoque) is 
the refuge of every sophist. In fact^ self-luminosity can be 
neither proved nor disproved by hypothetical reasoning. For 
it is^ already evident before hypothetical reasoning can begin. 
Sri Sankara says^ *And it is known to all as the inmost Self 
because it is immediately evident* (B.S.Bh.I.i.l^ intro.). And 
he has explained the difference of the Absolute as pure Being^ 
from the universal called * Being* accepted by the Logicians in 
his Commentary to the Chandogya Upanishad. 

*But is it not a fact that^ even on the thesis of the 
Vaise§ikasj everything is correlated with Being^ for the word 
and notion of Being accompanies all categories such as sub¬ 
stance and attribute^ as when we speak of an **existent sub¬ 
stance**^ an **existent quality*^ or an **existent act**? No. This 
might conceivably be true in regard to the present. But in 
regard to the past the VaiAeqikas do not aSnit that any given 
effect was existent before its production; for they explicitly 
maintain the opposite view, namely that the effect was non¬ 
existent before production. And they are not reconciled to 
the (upanishadic) doctrine that Being, one only without a 
second, existed before the production of the universe. Thus 
this supreme cause called Being of which the Chandogya Upani¬ 
shad speaks, and which it illustrates from clay and other such 
examples, is different from the universal called **Being** as 
conceived by the VaiAe§ikas* (Chdnd.Bh.VI.ii.l^ M.V.3?,3). 

Similar reasoning shows that the nature of the Self as Con¬ 
sciousness is different from the • * knowledge * that is 
accepped by the Logicians. Knowledge as conceived by them, 
for instance, is not present in dreamless sleep and similar 
states. But the Self as Consciousness is present then, even 
though all duality (read sarva-dvaita) has disappeared. We 
know this from such upanishadic passages as, *When he does not 
know anything then (in the state of dreamless sleep) he is 
knowing when he does not know anything. There is no break in 
the knowing of the knower, for it is indestructible. But there 
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Z8 not then (in dreamless sleep) anything over against him 
that he could know' (Brhad.IV,iii.20). 

(T) Thus it is the difference of knowledge’s knowledge of it¬ 
self from other forms of knowledge that eventually shows it to 
he self-luminous. And the apagogic proof (through inexplic¬ 
ability otherwise) of the self-luminosity of knowledge that we 
have offered will force acceptance of all those differences. 
For example, the principle ’The knower is one and the object 
he knows another’ is perceived elsewhere; but it must be given 
up in the case of the cognition as this latter experience 

is inexplicable unless we do so. Similarly, the principle 
’Knowledge is one thing and its object another’ must be given 
up in the case of ’I know’, as this latter experience is 
inexplicable unless we do. The presumption arising from the 
impossibility of a thing being otherwise (i.e, the apagogic 
proof) is a more powerful authority than any other, and woiild 
overrule hundreds of arguments based merely on what is per¬ 
ceived, On this point it has been said (Kumarila, T.V. II.i.5> 
p.37^): ’One must be prei>ared to assume things that have not 
been perceived, even in large numbers, if proof for them 
exists’, (Kh. p.39/66-7) 

It is clear that this implies the acceptance of three points. 
Various rules have to be given up in certain circumstances 
(notably^ if it is intended to apply them to the Absolute) be¬ 
cause experience in those circumstances is inexplicable unless 
they are given up; the Absolute falls within the scope of 
practical experience; the self-luminosity of the Absolute is 
proved on the evidence of presumption^ arising from the inex¬ 
plicability of any other view. 

But all this is incorrect. The teaching of the Upanishads 
is that the Absolute is beyond the scope of any of the means 
of knowledge^ and of p-ractical experience in general^ for we 
have the text 'But when for him all has become his own Self^ 
then what could a person see and with what?' (Brhad.II.iv.l4). 
And the Self is present^ self-luminous^ in states like dream¬ 
less sleep which are not within the scope of practical experi¬ 
ence in any form. Indeed^ the author himself says later in 
the book that the Self is known to be self-evident through 
immediate experience^ the chief of all the means of knowledge. 

(8) Thus self-luminosity should be easy for you to accept, on 
account of the arguments we have provided, which are correct 
according to the rules for sound reasoning which you yourselves 
accept. As for ourselves, we accept Consciousness as indepen¬ 
dently self-evident on the basis of immediate apprehension 
alone. (Kh, p.h0/6^) 

This passage is a proof that the present line of reasoning in 
the Khan^ana was only instituted to remove the taint of 
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suspicion that might arise from the fact thatj on the doctrine 
that Consciousness is self-luminous^ there would he difference 
(in knowledge's knowledge of itself) from what is found in 
knowledge elsewhere (e,g, in ordinary subject-object knowledge). 


283 THE INDETERMINABILITY OF 
THE UNIVERSE OF PLURALITY 

The author writes as follows to indicate the difference between 
Vedanta and the doctrine of the Buddhist Nihilists. 

(l) As between the Buddhist Nihilist and the Vedantin, the 
Nihilist regards everything as indeterminable. Thus it was 
said by Lord Buddha in the Lahkavatara Sutra (II. 175, p.ll6), 
*When things are examined analytically by the mind, it is 
found that they have no essence. Hence they are taught as be¬ 
ing inexplicable and without essence*. But the upanishadic 
school teaching Brahman (the Vedantins) say (not that every¬ 
thing is indeterminable as real or unreal but) everything 
other than Consciousness is. What is other than Consciousness 
cannot be real., as it is affected by the defects we are about 
to mention; neither can it be totally unreal, for, if it were, 
this would undermine all practical experience and mutual, inter¬ 
course, both of worldly people and of philosophers. 

It mi^t be objected, *If you cannot determine anything, go 
to the learned Teachers; explanations can be learned from 
them*. Well, this reproach might have been in order if we had 
not said that indeterminability was a feature of the knowable, 
and had said that it arose from defects in speedcers. Any 
philosopher who prides himself on his ability to give explana¬ 
tions will find that in practice he cannot explain things, on 
account of the defects inherent in any statement. (Kh. p.UO/ 

68-9) 

The statement that Buddhist nihilists say 'Bone of the entities 
to which we can refer by words have any essence^ as their 
essence is never determinable' was correct. But the statement 
that the Vedantins (Brahma-vddins) say 'Everything other than 
Consciousness is neither-real-nor-unreal' needs consideration. 
The Upanishads say^ 'A modification is a namcj a suggestion of 
speech' (Chand,VI,i,4), Because the effect is a suggestion of 
speech^ it is a mere phenomenon^ and false. The text goes on^ 
'The truth isj "It is only clay"'j thereby affirming that a 
modification is real only as its material cause. And that 
agrees with experience. And so the Upanishads say boldly 'This 
whole universe is the Absolute'^ 'This whole universe is the 
Self' and thereby affirm that the Self of the universe^ in its 
true nature^ is the Absolute, As we have several times 
pointed out (e,g, M,V,93jlj note ad init.Jj on the doctrine 
that the universe was neither real nor unreal^ the unreal would 
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faVi outeifde the universe ccnd so could not etcist in any senses 
If one is to claim that the doctrine of the Vedantins is 
'What exists and is other than the Absolute is neither real 
nor unreal'^ then this has first got to be properly proved. 

One cannot prove that the universe is indeteTmnncLble merely by 
refuting people's belief that they can explain things, Wot 
even the author of the Khojvjlana himself holds that indetermin- 
ahility arises from the defects of speakers (cp, M,V,282jlj 
;gust c^ove). 

The one who says that the world is Indeterminable because he 
sees the defects in both the view that it is real and the view 
that it is unreal — does he do so because of doubt about 
reality and unreality, or is it because he accepts a grade of 
reality other than either real or unreal? The author of the 
Kha94^^ raises and rejects both alternatives, pointing out 
the faults in each. 

(2) This objection rests on a misunderstanding of your 
opponent’s intention (i.e. of our intention). For, if a per¬ 
son says that nothing is determinable as real or omreal, he 
should not be asked how indeterminability could be real. For 
indeterminability is included in the word ’all’, which covers 
the whole \miverse of plural.ity. The notion that indetermin¬ 
ability results from the refutation of determinability — this 
only eirises on the opponent’s principles. For it is his view 
(corresponding to the Law of the Excluded Middle) that, if one 
of a pair of contradictories (contradictories are, e.g. ’cat’^ 
and ’not-cat’) is refuted, the other is consequently affirmed. 
So it is only throu^ a concession to the logic of our oppo-' 
nents that we (sometimes) say that.the world must be indeter¬ 
minable. In reality, we abstain from any judgment about the 
recLlity or unreality of the world. We find abundance in the 
self-evident Self as Consciousness, the Absplute, the tran¬ 
scendent, where we rest contentedly, having gained o\ir ends. 
(Kh. p.Ul f.M-2) 

The point that he who claims that all is indeterminable as 
real or unreal should not be asked how indeterminability itself 
could be real is correct. But the author does not say what the 
nature of the universe is on his own view^ if the statement 
that it is indeterminable is merely based on a concession to 
the logic of his opponents. Nor will the doctrine of non- 
duality stand proved merely on the basis of accepting that the 
Self as Consciousness is self-evident. For even on that basisj 
no difference will have been established between this doctrine 
of non-duality cmd the dualism, of the Sdhkhyas, The view of 
the true expert in the tradition was: 'If the universe of 
plurality had been real^ it could no doubt have been brought 
to an end. But this duality is a mere illusion. Non-duality 
is the final truth' (G,K, 1,17), The meaning is that as the 
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universe has been erroneously imagined like a snake in a rope^ 
it neither exists nor comes to an end. So the school of Sri 
Har§a (in that he offers no view about the reality or unreality 
of the universe) is different from that of the old classical 
Vedanta (which condemned the world as unreal from the stand¬ 
point of the highest truth). 

We may discern four different standpoints in relation to 
indeterminability, labelling them A, B, C, D. 

(A) The doctrine of indeterminability adopted by the revered 
Commentator is expressed in the formula which says, speaking 
of name and form in relation to the supreme Self, that name and 
form are 'imagined through Ignorance as if they were the Self, 
(the omniscient Lord), being indeterminable either as the real 
principle or as anything different* (B.S.Bh.II.1.14, M.V.45,1). 
But their 'indeterminability* concerns only their form as a 
perceived illusion (maya); in reality, they are not anything 
different from the Self. 

(3) You will ask, ’Is not this world one with the Self even 
now?’ We reply that it is. You will ask, ’How, then, can you 
say it was one with the Self (before projection at the begin¬ 
ning of the world-period)?’ We reply that, even though it is 
still one with the Self, there is nevertheless a difference. 
Before the projection of the world it had no manifest distinc¬ 
tion into name and form. It was the Self. It could only be 
thou^t of and spoken of as the Self. Now it is characterized by 
manifest distinctions of name and form. It can now either be 
thought of and spoken of in a variety of ways, or else thou^t 
of and spoken of as the Self alone. That is the difference. 

The matter may be illustrated by a simile. Before the name 
and form of foam manifests as something different from the 
water, the foam can only be thou^t of and spoken of as water. 
But when the foam has nanifested as separate from the water 
through a distinct name and form, then the foam may be thoxi^t 
of and spoken of variously as water or as foam, or else it can 
be thought of and spoken of just as water alone. This is the 
meaning (i.e. this is the nature of the distinction between 
the world of name and form now, and that same world before the 
initial world-projection). (Ait.Bh.I.i.l, intro.) 

(U) From the standpoint of ultimate truth, however, no name 
and form really exist for the followers of the Upanishads, 
such as could truly be discerned as separate principles, dis-- 
tinct from the principle of supreme reality, any more than the 
modifications of clay and other such substances are distinct 
principles apart from those substances. For name and form are 
but modifications of the supreme reality, as foam is of water 
and pots are of clay. And from this standpoint it is seen 
that texts like ’One only without a second’ (Chand.VI.ii.l) 
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and ’There is no pluredity here* (Ka^ha Il.i.ll) do in fact 
refer to the supreme reality. 

The case is different, however, as long as the Absolute 
remains, under the influence of natural (uncaused) Ignorance, 
unperceived in its true transcendent nature, in clear discrimi¬ 
nation from the conditioning adjuncts of body and organs con¬ 
sisting of name and form. This true nature, indeed, stands 
untouched by the imputed adjuncts, just as the shell is un¬ 
touched by the silver for which it is mistaken, and the colour¬ 
less ether of the sky is imaffected by the colour and shape 
falsely attributed to it when it is seen as blue and concave 
(tent-formed). For here the natural (unregenerate) vision 
conditioned by the organs consisting of name and form continues, 
and it is under this condition that all this world is presented 
to us as a reality separate from o\ir own Self. (Byhad.Bh.III. 
v.l, M.V.3U,5) 

(B) Indeterminabillty means being neither real nor unreal. It 
is the reason why Ignorance, synonymous with Maya, is able to 
stand as a material cause. Such is the view of those who hold 
that distinctions are set up by positive indeterminable Igno¬ 
rance. Those who hold this view include the followers of the 
Pahcapadika, the I§ta Siddhi, the Vivara^a and others. For 
them, the rope-snake and shell-silver and so on are modifica¬ 
tions undergone by their material cause. Ignorance. They are 
not, as in the doctrine of the revered Commentator, attributes 
falsely imputed to the rope or shell. 

(C) On the doctrine of the (Nihilist) Buddhists, all beings 
are indeterminable in the sense that, when examined analyti¬ 
cally by the mind, they are found to have no determinable 
essence. The doctrine here is, 'The truth is that nothing has 
a real essence*. 

(D) The doctrine of the Kha^^ana is that 'indeterminability' 
means that everything but the Self is indeterminable as real 
and indeterminable as unreal. 

Thus^ outside the system expounded in Sri Sankara^s cormen- 
tariesj relationship with the indeterminable^ or the appearance 
of itj is always the constant companion of the Self. There is 
therefore never total obliteration of all qualification for 
the Self. In the system of the revered Commentator^ on the 
other hand^ name and form are ever mere superimpositions 
through natural Ignorance. In reality^ they are nothing but 
the Self^ through the^ Self. So there is to that extent a dif¬ 
ference between Sri Sankara and the rest on the topic of 
inde terminability. 

It is Sri Sankara who represents the true teaching of the 
tradition. On the other viewsy there is no clear discernment 
that name and form are superimposed. Without ity there is no 
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way of explaining the texts in the Upanishads negating all 
else of the supreme Self. No Vedio text that negated some¬ 
thing that had not been superimposed could he regarded as 
authoritative. And so it was that a true expert^ even though 
admitting that what appeared through Ignorance as not-self was 
inexplicable as appearance, nevertheless affirmed that^ in its 
true nature^ it was the Selfy and emphasized that nothing else 
apart from the Self existed. 

( 5 ) When a flaming torch is waved, the appearances of strai^t 
and curved lines do not arise from any external source. Nor, 
when the torch is held still, do they either move away from 
the torch or enter back into it. They never issued forth from 
the torch in the first place, as they have no substantial be¬ 
ing. The same is the case with differentiations appearing in 
Consciousness, for they also are illusory appearances. When 
Consciousness vibrates in motion, the appearances that arise 
do not come from any external source. When Consciousness is 
motionless, the appearances do not either move away from Con¬ 
sciousness or enter back into it. They never issued forth 
from Consciousness in the first place, as they have no sub¬ 
stantial being; since the causal relation does not apply to 
them, they are ever incomprehensible. A substance could be 
the cause of another substance and (in general) anything that 
was different from something else mi^t (conceivably) be its 
cause. But the appearances no\» under discussion cannot be 
substances and cannot have separate existence from something 
else. (G.K. IV,1*9-53; cp, M.V,223,8) 

'Nhen Consciousness is in motionj means 'apparently in motion 
on account of Ignorancesays Sri Sankara's Commentary. 

(6) Considered in its true nature as the Self, this (world 
of) plurality does not exist as anything separate from the 
latter (the Self). Nor is it anything different from the Self 
when considered in its intrinsic plurality (because it is 
illusory). The yarious appearances within it are not distinct 
either from each other or from the Self, neither are they non- 
distinct. Such is the view of the wise. (G.K, II.3l*> M.V, 

35,2) 

Sri Sankara's Commentary on this begins as follows: 'For this 
world of transmigratory experience^ beginning with the cosmic 
vital energy^ when discovered to be^ in its true nature^ the 
highest reality^ turns out not to be any separate reality 
existing alongside the non-dual Self^ the supreme reality. It 
is like the falsely imagined snake^ which has no separate 
exristence when discerned through a light as being nothing 
other than the rope. Nor does it ever exist in its own nature 
as the cosmic vital energy and so on. For it is merely 
imagined^ like a rope-snc^e' (G.K.Bh.II.34). 
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284 WHAT IS THE PROOF OF NON-DUALITY? 

The author makes out that the question is illegitimate, 

(l) The question ’What is the proof of non-duality?’ cannot 
he raised by him who does not already accept non-duedity. Let 
us suppose a question is asked about the proof of non-duality. 
How could such a question be raised unless the proof were 
CLlready known? You are not asking about proof in general, but 
about proof of a specific matter. And that would only be pos¬ 
sible if you had knowledge of the thing to be proved.... 

And if non-duality, the subject of your question, is said 
to be known, is that knowledge valid or invalid? If you say 
that it is valid, then the means for that valid knowledge is 
itself the proof of non-duality, and one to which you yourself 
assent, so that it is useless to raise any questions about 
it.... 

If, on the other hand, you say that your knowledge of non¬ 
duality is not valid, what proof could there possibly be for 
something that is not the object of a valid cognition? To ask 
for a proof of what is not an object of valid cognition is a 
self-contradictory demand. Perhaps you will say that on your 
view knowledge of non-duality is invalid, while on ny 
(Advaitin’s) view it is supposed to be valid, and that you are 
asking about the evidence for ny (claimed) valid knowledge’. 

But this will not do either. For there is no rule that I 
should have to show how the instrument for your knowledge of 
non-d\ifiG.ity was a genuine proof. Just because I always admit 
non-dxiality, it does not follow that the instrument for your 
knowledge of non-duality is necessarily a genuine proof. If a 
person perceives mist on a mo\mtain that happens to have a 
fire, and mistakes the mist for smoke, and infers from this 
the presence of fire — is this eno\igh to show that the mis¬ 
apprehension of mist for smoke, whereby he inferred the fire, 
was a valid means of cognition? (Kh. p.4U ff./76-8) 

It %Q clear that the author is here trying to show by purely 
negative dialectic that the question raised by the opponent is 
improper. Suppose a person raises an objection in the follow¬ 
ing form: 'If there is a proof for the non-duality to which 
you adhere^ then^ from the very fact of its haring a proofs it 
has a second thing over against it and is therefore not non¬ 
dual; ifj on the other hand^ there is no proof of itj then^ 
being without proofj it should not be believed'. An answer^ 
we are told^ should be given to this problem. And the answer 
furnished by the author is: 'There is a proofj but this does 
not imply that non-duality has a second thing over against it^ 
because the proof is indeterminable either as real or as 
unreal'. Such a reply cannot seem satisfactory to an enquirer 
into truths as it leaves the objection unanswered. 
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Leaving the path of refutation, the author disposes of the 
question as follows. 

( 2 ) Or, whatever he the case with this question, the fact 
remains that the Veda is in any case the valid means of cogni¬ 
tion for non-duality. For we have such Vedic texts as *0ne 
only without a second- (Chand.VI.ii.l) and ’There is no plural¬ 
ity whatever here’ (B:fhad.IV.iv.l9). (Kh. p.U6/80) 

The author says: ’The authoritativeness of the Veda in general, 
and its authoritativeness in regard to already established and 
existing entities in particular, will be demonstrated in the 
Isvarabhisandhi' (Kh. p.46/80). Then he raises the objection 
that the Veda is contradicted by perception and the other 
valid means of empirical knowledge, and rebuts the objection 
with logical arguments of the following kind. 

( 3 ) Perception and the other means of empirical knowledge do 
not contradict aind cancel the metaphysical statements of the 
Veda. Those powers of perception and so on, which you regard 
as doing so, apply only to their own objects, for example the 
difference between things about you, like the pot and the cloth. 
There is no instance of such a means of knowledge, agreed upon 
by both of us, arising to apprehend all instances of difference 
in past, present and future. (Kh. p.^T f./8l) 

Then he refutes difference on the lines of Maq^^na and others, 
by considering its subdivisions, and showing that the concept 
breaks down when the various alternative types such as essen¬ 
tial difference, mutual exclusion, difference of attributes 
and so on are considered (Kh. pp.62-74/103-18). He also argues 
that the authority of the Veda for non-duality is not under¬ 
mined by the fact that the Veda depends on distinctions for its 
power of communication, since distinctions do not have reality 
in the full sense (Kh. pp,75-8/118-22). These and other such 
points are passed over.here, as they are of little service for 
determining the true method of the Vedanta, which does not 
depend on free-thinking hypothetical reasoning. The author 
sums up as follows: 

(U) Thus even you, who are at present caught up in the play of 
Ignorance, should put your faith in this (doctrine of) non¬ 
duality, which has been presented before you with these argu¬ 
ments which are correct according to the reasoning and defini¬ 
tions proved to be sound by your own system. Through this 
faith in the teaching of the Upanishads you will come to desire 
to* know your inner Self. Gradually yo\xr mind will withdraw 
from external activity, and you will have direct knowledge of 
the supreme real.ity, the self-luminous Witness, sweeter than 
honey, as your own Self. (Kh. p.79/125) 
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The author does not explain how immediate experience of non¬ 
duality is attained. Wiat is offered throughout is merely a 
counter-refutation of the idea that the doctrine of non-duality 
is invalid logically. If the author obstinately persists in 
his claim that non-duality can only be experienced in ecstatic 
trance (samddhi)^ then this would introduce a kind of infinite 
regress into the operation of the text ^That thou art'^ and 
there would be contradiction with the Vedic text which made 
that pronouncement. 


285 SUMBIARY 

Having refuted in various ways the definitions given by the 
Logicians of knowledge and the means of knowledge and other 
categories, ^rl Har^a sums up finally as follows: 

(l) Suppose someone thinks of a new way of explaining things, 
different from the views we have attributed to our opponents 
for purposes of refutation. And suppose he has the intelli¬ 
gence to rebut our objections here and there in the course of 
the argument. And suppose, further, that we, as critics, can¬ 
not think of a good reply. Then what we must do is to take 
one of the group of words used by the opponent in the course 
of elaborating his new position, and give a new refutation of 
its meaning. And if the opponent should exhaust the intelli¬ 
gence of the critic on that point, the latter must shift his 
ground, choosing other parts of the opponent's discourse. 

There is no fear of this being counted irrelevant, as every¬ 
thing that the opponent says is part of his argument. Nor is 
there anything improper in shifting to a new point in the 
midst of discussing another point. Otherwise the result would 
be abs\ird. For it would mean that, when a person had argued 
'Sound is non-eternal, because it is produced', there could be 
no arguments raised about the meaning of 'being produced'; and 
that would give the absurd result that arguing on premises not 
accepted as proved by one of the parties would not coTint as a 
fallacy. Here we should point out that if the means of proof 
is inexplicable, the conclusion proved will also be inexplic¬ 
able (so that it is not irrelevant to examine the credentials 
of the premises, even thou^ the argiament is about the conclu¬ 
sion) . 

And so I say: 'Thxis my activity as a critic moves forward 
in three ways; I think of a new and equally powerful refuta¬ 
tion; I apply the same refutation to a new topic in a new 
way; if anything resists refutation, I proceed analytically 
and apply a series of arguments to the words making up my 
opponent’s propositions, robbing them of meaning one by one'. 
(Kh.II. P.2U6 f./T52-3; cp. Sac V.P.P. Eng. intro. p.l25 f.) 

The claim of the author of the Khai^^^^ here is that all 
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except the Absolute is indeterminable. If you ask him in what 
sense it is indeterminable as real or unreal, his reply is: 

'Any philosopher who prides himself on his ability to give ex¬ 
planations will find that, in practice, he cannot explain 
things, on account of the defects Inherent in any statement' 
(M.V,283,1), And it is clear that he thinks that, by developr 
ing this point with examples, the claim about indeterminability 
will be substantiated. He also thinks that one establishes the 
authoritativeness of the Vedlc teaching merely by refuting ob¬ 
jections that have been raised against it. Consider also the 
following: 

( 2 ) Thus our arguments in refutation triumph at will when 
applied to all such philosophical doctrines. And we shall only 
he setting forth the arguments of the various philosophical 
schools in order to introduce these refutations, which are un¬ 
answerable on any other groxmd except (such an assertion of 
blind faith as) ’The whole arrangement of the world depends on 
the will of the Lord’, (Kh. p.80/126) 

( 3 ) For refutations have to be made in the style of argumenta¬ 
tion called scepticism (vita^^); when such a style of argumen¬ 
tation is in operation there is no occasion for anyone to de¬ 
mand that one should turn away from it and defend one’s own 
doctrines (as one does not have any). (Kh, p.80 f./l27) 

It is clear from the above that all this book is concerned with 
is exhibiting the methods for silencing the opponent. It is 
not the slightest use for determining the true method of the 
Vedanta. Consider, therefore, the following two passages from 
Sri Sankara's Brahma Sutra Commentary. 

(U) The aim of this school (Advaita Vedanta) is to explain the 
exact purport of the texts of the Upanishads, but not, like the 
school of the Logicians, either to prove or disprove any thesis 
by mere logical, argumentation, (B.S.Bh.II.ii.l) 

( 5 ) For logical reasoning is accepted only as an auxiliary to 
Vedic revelation,.,. Here it is the same texts that are the 
authority, but with immediate experience (and firm remembrance, 
etc.,) added in the case of the pxirely metai^sical texts. For 
the knowledge of the Absolute requires to culminate in imme¬ 
diate experience (anubhava), and (unlike the part of the Veda 
dealing with commands and prohibitions) has an 8Q.ready-existent 
reality for its object. (B.S.Bh,I.i.2, M.V,31i7) 

It is clear from these passages that independent logical specu¬ 
lation in all its forms, including scepticism, is of no help 
whatever for understanding the true method of the Vedanta, So 
we can dispense with any lengthy examination of the methods and 
results of the work of ^rl Harqa. 




CHAPTER XV 
CITSUKHACARYA 


286 THE PHILOSOPHY OF CITSUKHJCARYA 

The Advaita Vedantins who followed after Har^a were in¬ 
fluenced by his treatise on refutation, and exhibit more and 
more of a taste for independent dialectics. Citsukhacarya, 
however, held that the Vedanta teaching is not complete if it 
is limited to the refutation of opposing views. He therefore 
first argued with the help of Vedic quotation supported by 
argument, and without the raising and discussion of objections, 
that his own system was the one that Vedantins accepted, and 
then set about trying to show that the various different 
systems of Advaita in vogue could be reduced to unity. 

287 CITSUKHACARYA’S LITERARY OUTPUT 

Citsukha is understood to have been the pupil of ^rl Gau^esvar- 
acarya, known as Jfianottama, author of the JnSna Siddhi and the 
Nyaya Sudha (T.P. p.606,610). We might draw attention to two 
of his works that have already been published, the Tattva 
Pradxplka and the Nyaya Hakaranda Vyakhya. He is also said to 
have written a commentary on the Khaq<}ana of ^rl Har^a. His 
other works include the Bha^ya Bhava PrakSsika (on ^rl San¬ 
kara's Brahma Sutra Commentary), the Tatparyadlplka on the 
Vivaraqa of Prakasatman, VyakhySnas on the Brahma Siddhi and 
on the Pramaqa Mala, and the work called Adhikaraqa Manjari 
Sahgati. The present examination, however, will be confined to 
the Tattva PradlplkS. 

A reading of the Tattva Pradipika shows that this ScSrya was 
well versed in the type of dialectic found in the Khaq^ana, and 
had firm faith in the doctrine of positive, indeterminable 
Ignorance. The book is an extremely helpful one for those who 
wish to educate themselves in the post-Sahkara Vedanta systems, 
and to acquaint themselves with NySya-Val$eqika. But it is not 
able to supply us with much help on our present topic of 
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enquiry. The author follows the dialectical methods of the 
Nyaya Makaranda and the Khaq^ena Kha]}^^ Khadhya, very often 
introducing their actual arguments into his own book, sup¬ 
ported by further argumentation of his own. He refutes the 
positions of the Logicians in very great detail by purely nega¬ 
tive dialectic, but, when establishing his own position, he 
turns in reverence to the guardian deity presiding over those 
very definitions and proofs that he had elsewhere demolished, 
like someone picking up a poisonous snake with loving hands. 

Here, therefore, we shall content ourselves with a mere 
general indication of the contents of the Tattva Pradipika and 
of the author's mode of exposition, in order to give the 
reader some idea of the book. And then we shall go on to the 
examination of another system. 


288 THE CONTENTS OF THE 
TATTVA PRADIPIKA 

The work is divided into four sections, modelled on the four 
Books of the Brahma Sutras, and dealing respectively with the 
establishment of the author's own view, the refutation of the 
views of his opponents, the means to liberation and their 
reward, liberation in life. 

The chief topics of the first section are the following. The 
inmost Self as self-luminous Consciousness (pp.1-56), the 
falsity of the objective world (pp,56-185), the authoritative¬ 
ness of the texts of the Upanishads for teaching the existence 
even of an already established reality like the Absolute (pp. 
185-280). In the second section (pp.281-527) objections are 
raised on the ground that the Upanishads (as interpreted in 
Advaita) are in conflict with the empirical means of knowledge 
like perception, which establish difference. Then all the 
various definitions of difference brought up by philosophers, 
and the Logicians' definitions of the instruments and objects 
of knowledge and other categories, are refuted in detail. The 
third section is concerned with the means for attaining meta¬ 
physical knowledge (pp.528-50). The point that immediate 
knowledge is attainable only through Vedlc revelation is estab¬ 
lished with reasons, as is the further point that one's true 
transcendence is realized through metaphysical knowledge alone, 
and not through action alone or through action combined with 
knowledge. 

The fourth section states and refutes a number of defini¬ 
tions of liberation, and gives the finally accepted view as 
'Bondage is the concealment of the Self by Ignorance; libera¬ 
tion is the abolition of Ignorance through metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge' (pp.551-70). Afterwards the author raises the question 
of the seat of Ignorance and the object which, it conceals. He 
establishes by logical reasoning set out with, objections and 
answers that it is the Absolute that is both the seat of * 
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Ignorance and the object concealed by it (reading avidyaya), 
and refutes the doctrines that say that the individual soul and 
the Lord are different, using logical reasoning based on Vedic 
revelation for the purpose (pp.570-8). Then, mentioning the 
proof for the Witness incidentally, the author goes on to state 
in summary form the view that Ignorance is one, according to 
which it is the Absolute itself that undergoes transmigration 
through Ignorance and is liberated through metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge (pp.578-89). Then he goes on to show that there is noth¬ 
ing wrong with the view that there are many individual souls 
and many Ignorances, showing on the way that the doctrine of 
Vacaspati is rationally defensible (pp. 590-8). Finally, he 
considers the definition of the cessation of Ignorance, in the 
course of concluding the work with a defence of the doctrine 
of liberation in life (pp.598-610). He makes this last point 
(p.607) in the words: 'A remnant of Maya does not cease (but 
accompanies the one liberated in life). It disappears when he 
enters into the state of ecstatic trance (samadhi); but at 
other times it remains present as the cause of the body and the 
world. It comes to an end when the merit and demerit that 
initiated the life in which liberation was attained comes to an 
end, exhausted through being experienced'. 


289 CITSUKHA'S MANNER OF 
EXPOUNDING A TOPIC 

The author's intention in the Tattva Pradipika is to establish 
the correct meanings for the terms he is using by definitions 
and proofs, topic by topic. Everywhere the method followed is 
to bring forward an opponent's objection saying 'There is no 
definition for this, and no proof of its existence'; this is 
followed by the setting forth of the finally accepted view say¬ 
ing that there is a correct definition of it and that its 
existence can be proved without contradiction. In general, the 
pattern followed on each subject is for the author to state his 
own position first in terse form in a verse, and then to bring 
out the meaning of the verse further by objections and answers. 
Though the author does not often Introduce knotty riddles in 
the style of the Kha^^ana, his work is nevertheless not easy of 
access to those who are not acquainted with the Purva MImaipsa 
and other disciplines, and who are without experience of the 
terminology of the later Logicians. Furthermore, even in the 
exposition of the various topics, the taste for putting a whole 
series of objections into the mouth of the opponent and then 
answering them serially one by one, which had already appeared 
in the Nyaya Makaranda, is here exaggerated beyond measure. It 
is a severe test of the patience of the reader, who almost fe^ 
as if he had entered a thicket of banyan trees, hemmed in on 
every side by a rank growth* of branches and twigs. 

We will place before the reader, by way of an example, part 
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of the passage in which the author deals with the topic of the 
self-luminous right at the beginning of the work, 

(1) We bow to Nysi^a, of the nature of self-luminous Con¬ 
sciousness, who slaughtered the great demon of Ignorance with 
the claws of his arguments and proofs. (T.P. p.4) 

The topic of self-luminosity is introduced in the course of 
this benedictory verse, and on this subject the opponent raises 
the following alternatives. 

( 2 ) Well, what does this word *self-l\mdnous* mean? Does it 

mean (l) ‘itself, and that is li^t‘? Or C2) ‘itself its own 
li^t*? Or ( 3 ) ‘not being subject to illiimination by a li^t 
of a similar kind*? Or (U) *li^t limited to, but never 
absent from, its own being*? Or (5) ‘light that brings itself 
into practical experience’? Or (6) ‘not being the object of 
any (other) knowledge*? Or (?) ‘being immediately evident 
while not being the object of any (other) knowledge*? Or (8) 
‘not being the object of any knowledge, while being the object 
of practical experience’? Or (9) ‘not being dependent on any¬ 
thing else of the same kind as itself for being the object of 
practical experience’? Or (lO) ‘being an immediate object of 
practical experience without being an object of subject-object 
knowledge’? Or (ll) ‘potential capability (e.g. in liberation) 
of being an immediate object of practiced e:q)erience’? (T.P. 

PP-4-5) 

After that, these alternatives are refuted one by one. For 
example: 

( 3 ) Not ( 1 ), for mental knowledge, that requires to be illu¬ 
mined by something else, the Witness, is ‘itself, and that is 
li^t’ (so that definition (l) would extend too far, and cover 
things like mental knowledge, which are not self-luminous). 

Not ( 2 ), for it is contradictory to suppose that one and the 
ssune thing could be the actor and the object of action in the 
same act. Not (3), for that would extend unduly to non- 
conscious objects like lamps, which cannot be illumined by 
light of a similar kind (to themselves), (That is, the flame 
of such lamps c€innot be so illumined, T.N.) And the defini¬ 
tion would imply that even non-conscious and non-luminous 
objects like pots would be self-luminous*, since they ‘cannot 
be illumined by a light of a similar kind (to themselves)'. 
Neither luminous objects like lamps, nor knowledge, have any 
similarity with pots (lit, ‘do not include the universal 
"pothood"’) in their nature, that pots could be illumined by 

a light of a similar kind to themselves • Nor can you argue 
that pots, lamps and knowledge axe all similar in kind (belong 
to the same universfiLl) in that they all belong to the great 
universal Being. For, since a li^t without Being is 
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impossible, this interpretation would render the qualification 
* similar in kind’ meaningless, and the definition might just as 
well have read ’not subject to illvimination by a light’. 

Not (U) ... (T.P. pp.5-6) 

And so on. Having refuted all eleven alternative definitions 
of self-luminosity in this style, he concludes, 'So we do not 
see that there can be any definition of self-luminosity, or 
any proof of its existence either', and passes over to the 
second part of the opponent's case, the case against the proof 
of the existence of self-luminosity. 

(i*) The Logician says that the Advaitin will argue as follows. 
The proof of the existence of self-luminous light is the fol¬ 
lowing inference. Immediate intuition (anubhuti) is itself 
the self-luminous light that causes practical experience of 
intuition. This is clear from the mere fact of it being imme¬ 
diate intuition. For wherever there is no immediate intuition 
there is no self-luminous light either, as in the case of pots 
€Lnd other non-conscious objects. 

Nor are we open (the Advaitin continues) to the charge of 
attributing to the subject of the inference (immediate experi¬ 
ence) a predicate (self-luminous li^t) with which no one is 
familiar. For our opponents (the Logicians) are familiar with 
self-luminous light as cause of the practical experience of 
immediate intiiition. So our proposition that immediate experi¬ 
ence implies self-luminous light is reasonable. Nor is it 
correct to claim, on the ground that self-luminosity is already 
established for the Logicians in so far as they accept apper¬ 
ception of cognitions (anuvyavasaya), that we are to that ex¬ 
tent offering an otiose ’proof’ of what is already accepted 
anyway. For we Advaitins do not accept that apperception in 
the Logicians’ sense really occurs. So we do not accept that 
it is included in the subject of the inference. (T.P. p.lO) 

Having thus set out an inference as he supposes the Advaitin 
might do, the opponent goes on to refute it. 

(5) But all this is not so. For if the existence of self- 
luminous light as cause of the practical experience of imme¬ 
diate intuition were to be proved, the proof (immediate intui¬ 
tion) would have either to be present or not present in the 
proved (self-luminous light). But if it were present, then 
there could not be any universal negative rule to justify an 
inference in thd form ’For wherever there is no immediate 
intuition there is no self-luminous li^t either’ (cp. M.V. 
289 ,^)- But if the proof were totally absent from what was 
sou^t to be proved, there would be the fault of universal 
absence of the proof in the presence of that which was sought 
to be proved (sapak§av:fbti, T.P. Hindi Comm, p.ll) and the 
proof would fail throu^ indecisiveness. (T.P. pp.lO-ll) 
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And 80 on. The opponent goes on like this for ten pages 
Then the Advaltin begins his answer to the objections. In this 
connection, the author expresses the finally accepted defini¬ 
tion succinctly In a single verse. 

*(Tke number of pages has been adjusted to fit the edition of 
the T.P. used in.^is translation. T.N.) 

(6) How can you say that the definition of the self-luminous 
is impossible? On our view it is possible to define it as that 
which is capable of being experienced in immediate awareness, 
but which cannot be known as the object of a mental cognition. 
(T.P, p,l6) 

Having next established the definition as free from any defect, 
after raising and answering various possible objections, the 
author goes on to begin the proof of the existence of self- 
lumlnoslty (the next subject to be taken up after the estab¬ 
lishment of Its correct definition). 

(T) Therefore there is nothing wrong with our definition of 
self-luminosity, Nor is there anything wrong with our proof 
of its existence either. The inference runs: Immediate intu¬ 
ition is itself the self-luminous light that ca\ises practical 
experience of intuition. This is cleax from the mere fact of 
its being immediate intuition. For wherever there is no imme¬ 
diate intuition there is no self-luminoxis li^t either, as in 
the case of pots and other non-conscious objects (cp. M.V. 

239,4. (T.P. p.2l) 

Then, after extending the series of objections up to the forty- 
fifth page, he finally quotes a piece of evidence from the 
Veda. 'And the Self Is self-luminous because we have the Vedlc 
text "In that state (dream), this Spirit Is self-luminous" 
(Brhad.IV.111.9)'. And after raising and refuting various 
further objections, he begins the demonstration of how darkness 
Is a positive entity, with a view to open the enquiry Into the 
darkness of positive metaphysical Ignorance. 

(8) And so all possibility of criticism of the self-luminosity 
of the Self has been removed. The Self is known by the name 
'Li^t* (jyoti^), and ri^tly so, because it both illumines the 
universe imagined throTi^ Ignorance, and also brings to an end 
the darkness of Ignorance, just as the sun and other luminous 
bodies illumine the world by removing that positive entity, the 
darkness of the night. (T.P. pp.46-7) 

When the reader reflects how long the above exposition of self- 
luminosity took, even though presented In very abbreviated fors^ 
he will easily see what an extremely dreary and Irksome task it 
is to go through the book. At each stage throughout the work. 
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in each new topic that is brought forward, the opponent's view 
is expounded first, by raising a nximber of alternatives which 
are all exposed by the opponent one by one as affected by some 
such fault as under-extension (in definition), over-extension, 
logical impossibility, begging the question, fallacy of mutual 
dependence, infinite regress or the like. Then, in the same 
order and using the same terminology, the Advaitin's answer is 
set out in full detail. 

A true expert has said: 'Here it is the same texts that are 
the authority, but with immediate experience (and firm remem¬ 
brance, etc.,) added in the case of the purely metaphysical 
texts. For the knowledge of the Absolute requires to culminate 
in immediate experience, and (unlike the part of the Veda deal¬ 
ing with commands and prohibitions) has an already-existent 
reality for its object' (B.S.Bh.I.i.2, cp. M.V.285,5). It is 
easy to Imagine how dangerous the path becomes, how thickly 
beset with pitfalls, bogs, thorns and stumbling-blocks, if one 
pays no attention to such teaching by the true experts and 
pursues empty logic, based on inference and other such empiri¬ 
cal means of knowledge deriving from metaphysical Ignorance, in 
an attempt to prove points of doctrine like the self-luminosity 
of the Self as Witness, which can only be known through direct 
experience anyway. 


290 SOME DEFINITIONS AND PROOFS 
ACCEPTED BY CITSUKHACARYA 

We will not now give any more examples of the reasoning used 
either by the opponent or by the exponent of the accepted view 
in the Tattva Pradlplka. Instead, we will merely quote a few 
of the definitions and direct proofs accepted by the author. 
This will make it easy to compare them with the definitions 
given in the Brahma Siddhi, Pahcapadika, Vivara^a, I^fa Siddhi, 
BhamatX and Nyaya Makaranda. 

(1) The falsity of an entity is its being the counter-positive 
of its totsJ. non-existence when identified with the substratum 
in which it appears, (T.P, p.67) 

(2) The cloth under consideration is the coimter-positive of 
its total non-existence in the component threads, from the very 
fact of its constituting a single whple, like any other cloth. 
In the same way, the qualities, actions, laniversals and so on 
associated with each individual thread are counter-positives of 
their total non-existence in the substratiom in which they 
appear, from the mere fact of their being individual forms, 
like any other individual form. This analysis is to be applied 
throughout. (T.P, p,69) 

(3) Ignorance is that positive entity which, though begin- 
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ningless, is subject to cancellation through knowledge. (T.P. 

p.9T) 

(U) Again, there is nothing wrong in the definition 'Ignorance 
is the material cause of error*. (T.P. p.l02) 

(5) Devadatta's vailid knowledge, now under discussion, puts 
an end to some beginningless entity other than that knowledge, 
being based on a valid means of knowledge, just like the valid 
knowledge of Yajnadatta and others. (T.P. p.98) 

(6) Further, experience in dreamless sleep, attested by the 
reflection afterwards *I knew nothing*, is another proof of the 
existence of Ignorance. (T.P. p.99) 

(T) The impossibility of explaining otherwise the experience 
*I do not understand the meaning of what you say* is also a 
proof of the existence of positive Ignorance. (T.P. p.lOO) 

(8) And again, the Vedic texts, also, are evidence for the 
existence of Ignorance. For we have such texts as 'There was 
darkness* (R.V. VIII.T-17) and 'One should know that Nature 
(prak^i) is Maya* (Svet.IV.lO). (T.P. p.lOl) 

(9) Error, the subject of discussion, has for its material 
cause something (i.e. metaphysical Ignorance) other than the 
(Self as the) uncontradictable ultimate cause of this knowl¬ 
edge, from the mere fact of its being error, like the error of 
Devadatta. (T.P. p.103) 

The definitions and proofs given for positive Ignorance in the 
last four extracts should be compared with those of the 
Vivajoana (op. M^V. 238-41). 

(10) The indeterminable is that which, when critically con¬ 
sidered, is found not to be either real or unreal or real-and- 
unreeil. (T.P. p.l36) 

(11) Or else we may say that the indeterminable is that which 
is subject to ceincellation through knowledge. (T.P. p.l38) 

(12) Presumption (arthapatti) is also a proof ofX indetennin- 
ability in that there is no other way of accounting for the 
fact that there are things that are subject both to apprehen¬ 
sion and^to subsequent cancellation. (T.P. p.lUO) 

(13) The illusory silver \mder discussion is indeterminable, 
because it is subject to cancellation. What is not indeter¬ 
minable is not subject to cancellation, like the Self. (T.P, 

p.1^2) 
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(14) 'Having a meaning beyond the reeilm of differentiation' 
(akh8u;L^arthata) refers to the power of words that are not 
synonyms to produce valid knowledge that is not accessible 
throu^ the mutual association of word-meanings in a sentence 
(sa^arga), (T.P, p,192) 

( 15 ) Or else, 'Having a meaning beyond the realm of differen¬ 
tiation' means that the words of a sentence signify only the 
meaning of a single uninflected nominal stem. (T.P. p.l92) 

The commentator explains here that^ although the words in the 
sentence are many^ they only have the meaning of a single 
vninflected nominal stem (cp. A/.7. p.826, 677). 

( 16 ) The text 'The Absolute is Reality, Knowledge and Infinity' 
is a valid means of knowledge communicating indirectly some¬ 
thing that is not accessible throu^ the mutual association of 
word-meeuaings in a sentence. This is known from the mere fact 
of its being a valid means of cognition, like the sense of 
sight. (T.P. p.20l) 

( 17 ) The fact that there could not be a definite answer to a 
definite question otherwise (anupapatti = anyathanupapatti) 
shows that all worldly and Vedic definitions refer to the mean¬ 
ing of an uninflected nomin^Ll stem. (T.P. p.202, cp. Sarma, 
p.lOU) 

( 18 ) The phrase 'remnant of Ignorance' refers to a certain 
special form of Ignorance. Metaphysical knowledge is impeded 
by the powerful force of the actions that initiate the life in 
which liberation is gained, and the enli^tened person conforms 
to that remnamt of Ignorance auid to the actions and so on that 
spring from it. It is in this sense that we can accept the 
'liberation in life' of enli^tened people. (T.P. p.606) 

Here the author accepts that the remnant of Ignorance is 'a 
certain special form' of Ignorance^ which gives rise to the 
appearance of objects capchle of irmediate apprehension. He 
rejects the view that it is either a part of Ignorance or an 
impression of Ignorance. 

291 CITSUKHJcXRYA'S PLACE IN 
THE HISTORY OF VEDANTA 

After the appearance of the Tattva PradipikS, the idea arose 
amongst Vedantins that though the various different schools of 
explanation all contradict one another, still they can be re¬ 
conciled one way or another easily enough. Seeing that the 
refutations Invented by ^rl Hari^a to silence the opponents of 
other schools were in every.way successful, the Vedantins began 
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from now on to use them to get the better of rival schools 
within their ovm fold. Intent as they were on evolving fault¬ 
less definitions and proofs, they nevertheless forgot to ask 
whether their refutations might not undermine their own defini¬ 
tions and proofs as well. They completely Jetisoned the prin¬ 
ciple *The basic function of words in the Veda is to inform us 
of something that is evident in immediate experience; they do 
not prompt action*. They quoted the texts of the Veda as if 
the only purpose of such texts was to reveal the faults in the 
theories of their opponents and to establish their own theories 
as correct. Relying solely on empty hypothetical reasoning, 
the Vedantins became devotees of the art of debating for 
victory at any^ cost; they reached a state where they could not 
remember the true method of Vedanta even in a dream. 

One cannot, however, deny that in trying to make out her 
case that the Vedantic position can be known through dialecti¬ 
cal reasoning, the goddess of victory in debate chose 
Citsukhacarya for her favourite advocate. 





CHAPTER XVI 
SARVAJNATMAN 


292 WHO WAS SARVAJNATMAN? 

We find at the end of each chapter of the Sahk^epa ^arlraka, as 
edited in the Ananda Asrama Series, a colophon giving the name 
of the author and his Guru, beginning *In the work called 
Sahk^epa ^arlraka composed by ^ri Sarvajnatmamuni, the vener¬ 
able pupil of ^ri Devesvara... ’. In the VarSijasi edition (with 
Madhusudana*s Commentary), we find at the end of the first 
chapter (only) *In the work called Sahk^epa ^ariraka, which is 
a VSrtika on the Commentary of Sri Sankara on the Sariraka 
MImaipsa, composed by Sri Sarvajhatmamuni, the venerable pupil 
of Suresvara...' (p.398). The remaining chapters of this 
edition only have 'composed by Sri Sarvajnatmamuni...'. But 
the author himself composed a benedictory verse in honour of 
his Guru as follows: 

(l) All hail to the dust of the feet of DeveSvara that saved 
the whole band of his pupils! By mere contact with that dust 
we achieved our hipest end and have attained spotless fame 
throu£^out the worlds, (S.S, 1.8)^ 

* {There is a very^ thorough and informative edition and trans¬ 
lation of the S.S. hy N. Veezhinathan^ Madras^ 1972. T.N.) 

On this, the commentator Rama TIrtha remarks, 'Now he pays 
honour to his direct Guru Suresvaracarya'. MadhusGdana 
Sarasvatl in his Commentary called the Sarasahgraha says, 'Now 
he pays honour to his Guru, the author of the (B^hadara^yaka) 
VSrtika. All hail to the dust of the feet of Devesvara = ”of 
SureSvaracarya”' (p•14 f.). 

In commenting on 1.14, Madhusudana quotes the upanishadic 
text 'Just as, my dear one, one might put bandages over a per¬ 
son's eyes and lead him away from the land of the GandhSras 
and deposit him in a solitary place...' (Chand.VI.xiv.1) and 
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expresses the opinion that the author’s (Saryajfiatman’s) In¬ 
direct reference to that passage is an indication of the place 
where he himself lived. But the commentator on the Guru Ratna 
MSlika, basing himself on the authority of the benedictory 
verses of the B^hat Sankara Vi jay a, says that the Guru appointed 
Suresvaracarya to watch over the administration of the Sarvajna 
PI(ha (verse 34) and appointed Sarvjfia ^ahkarSrya (i.e. Sarva- 
Jhatma Munl)^ in charge of the KancI PI'(ha (verse 38). 

For our part, we are inclined to dismiss all this as based 
on fallible popular tradition; we note that the actual commen¬ 
tators are happy to accept the name Devesvara. The author him¬ 
self refers to his Guru by the name of Devesvara at the end of 
the work as well as at the beginning, saying (of himself) at 
the end, ’With his heart cleansed by the dust of the lotus feet 
of ^rl Devesvara...' (IV.62). He does not refer to his Guru 
by the well-known name of Suresvaracarya. Anyone who reflects 
on the way in which this Teacher is referred to under the bare 
name 'Devesvara’ without any embellishment as ’Acarya' or 
'author of the Vartika' is bound to doubt very much if 
Suresvaracarya could have been the person the author had in 
mind. 

What is more, Sarvajnatman, when writing an original 
treatise expressing his own opinions, elaborately defends the 
theory of indeterminable root Ig^norance, which is not found in 
the system of the Vartika. On this ground alone we may say 
that he cannot possibly have been a direct pupil of the author 
of the Vartika. There could never be such a radical difference 
of opinion between Teacher and pupil without some very special 
cause. And there is the further point that he makes the fol¬ 
lowing reference to the age in which he lived. 

*(The author's name can appear ei^ther as Sarvajndtman or (more 
rareZy) as Sarvajna or (when a tttZe foVhows) Sarvajnatma (e»g, 
Sarvajndtma Muni)* The form 'Sankardrya' given in the 7.P.P* 
text is correct and should not he emended to Sankaxdcdrya* The 
relevant verse is quoted at Vydsdcala^ editor's intro* p*xv 
(D* T*N*) 

(2) The great sage known by the name of Sarvajnatman, with 
his heart cleansed (like a pure mirror) by the dust of the 
lotus feet of Sri DeveSvara, has composed the Sank§epa 
Sariraka, a work to gladden the hearts of all good men, at the 
time when Manukuladitya of the kingly line was ruling the earth, 
with unbroken sway. (S.§. rv.62) 

Some historians, accepting the popular tradition mentioned 
above, have proclaimed that ’Deveivara’ was 'Suresvara', and 
that Manukuladitya was Just another name for King Aditya Cola. 
Others, disregarding this, declare that ManukulSditya was the 
name of a king who ruled in southern Travancore in the tenth 
century A.D. In either case it is difficult to make out that 
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Sarvajnatman himself was a contemporary of Suresvaracarya, the 
author of the Vartlkas. And this Is perhaps enough on the 
Identification of the author, when exact Information Is not 
available. 


293 THE IMPORTANCE OF HIS WORK 

Of the works which adopt the standpoint that Indeterminable 
Ignorance Is the material cause of the world, the Sahkijepa 
^arlraka could fairly be said to stand supreme. This Indepen¬ 
dent work, which forms a compendium of Vedanta maxims, sub¬ 
stantiates the view that the Vedanta of the Brahma Sutras Is 
solely concerned with communicating the metaphysical principle 
of the Absolute In Its true nature, void of empirical attri¬ 
butes. Everywhere the various topics are expounded In a style 
that Is most attractive to read, the sentences composed of 
sweetly-ringing words, disposed In verses of varied metres. The 
author takes great pains to show that a number of earlier 
Teachers agree with his own system. And this Is what has 
caused the work to be treasured as a casket of priceless jewels 
by earnest enquirers Into the method of Vedanta. But from the 
standpoint of recognizing the true classical method of the 
Vedanta, our subject In the present work, the Sahk^epa ^arlraka 
has little to offer that requires special study. We shall 
therefore give It only a very brief examination. 

294 IGNORANCE ALONE IS THE 
CAUSE OF SUPERIMPOSITION 

Though this Independent treatise contains four chapters, on 
the model of the four Books of the Brahma Sutras, dealing res¬ 
pectively with the harmonious co-operation of the upanlshadlc 
texts, the absence of contradiction from other sources, the 
means for, and the results of, Vedantlc discipline — neverthe¬ 
less, as If to Illustrate the meaning of the term 'Independent 
treatise' (prakarai^a) when defined as 'a work on a peculiar 
topic within the broader context of a science as a whole', the 
author apportions the various topics In a very Independent way. 
Here are some of his views on the topic of Ignorance, summa¬ 
rized from the verses to which reference Is made. 

(l) Those who have studied the Upanishads in the proper way- 
come to know the Self which is of the nature of bliss, void of 
all pain,by nat\ire free from all distinctions. The limited 
form of a soul undergoing transmigration is an erroneous super¬ 
imposition onto that. Ignorance of the Self is alone a suffi¬ 
cient cause (nimitta) for the production of that superimposi¬ 
tion, which is of the nature of a mutual confusion of the 
conscious and the non-conscious (1.26-7). For superimposition, 
there is no need to assume a cause in the form of the defect 
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of similarity, or other defects pertaining to the object or 
instrument of knowledge (1.28-30), Nor shoxild one suppose 
that, if the Self and the not-self are superimposed on one 
another mutually, it follows that (they are both illusory and) 
the world has no real substratum and that the ultimate truth 
is the Void. For this objection only arises through failure 
to distinguish between the general aspect of the substratum 
(perceived as a mere ’this*) cailled ’the support’ (adhara), and 
the substratum (adhi^-fhana) in its true nature (the Self), and 
falsely labelling the mere support as ’the substratum’. The 
true substratum never undergoes contradiction and cancellation, 
so the true nature of the world is not the Void. How indeed 
could anyone suppose that it could be, who accepted superimpo¬ 
sition as being an identification of the real and the false, 
exemplified by the rope-snake, the shell-silver and the mirage 
( 1 , 32 - 6 )? 

Perhaps you will maintain that in ordinary worldly experi¬ 
ence superimpositions are only found on external objects that 
have parts sind are similar to what is superimposed (so that we 
have nothing we coiild show to exemplify super imposition onto 
the Self)? Very well, we shall show how all these character¬ 
istics hold good in a figurative sense of the Self, The 
revered Commentator said ’It is not altogether a non-object’ 
(cp. M,V,lU2,3, note). And the same thing follows from the 
fact that superimpostion onto the Self is always possible, as 
it is immediately evident (just as the superimpositions of 
dream, for instance, are not superimposed onto external ob¬ 
jects, as the sense-organs of the waking body are not then 
active, I.39-^9). 

Finitude is bondage; by finitude, the inmost Self as pure 
Consciousness is bound; the cause of this bondage is Ignorance 
of one’s own Self; putting it to an end through knowledge of 
one’s true Self is liberation, (S.S. 1,50) 

The beginivingZessness of supertmposzt'Con^ taught in Srv San¬ 
kara Commentary (M.V.23^3)^ is left out of consideration 
here. (That isj the Sankqepa Sarlraka names Ignorance as^ the 
cause of superimposition (1.27); but in the doctrine of Sri 
Sankara superimposition is beginningless and has no cause^ 
since all causality falls within superimposition. T.N.) 

(2) Like bondage. Ignorance, too, affects only^ the one in 
Ignorance, and not the true nature of the Self, or otherwise 
there would be contradiction with the changelessness and non¬ 
duality of Consciousness. The unknownness of the Self is also 
cause by not-being-awake-to-the-Self. And one should not 
object (cp, M.V.29U,3) that that implies circ\ilarity (or other 
faults) of argument. (S.S. I.5l) 

Madhusdana says in his Cormentary here: ’(NoWj will it not in¬ 
volve circularity to say that Ignorance is imagined through 
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Ignorance? No.) For how can there he oirouUxrity of Crgument 
if it is beginningless Ignorance that is imagined through Igno¬ 
rance^ as also beginningless unknownness of the Self?’ But 
the verse itself does not put the matter in that way. The 
objection that^ if Ignorance is illusory^ it must itself he 
superimposed is not here raised and answered. 

( 3 ) Because Ignorance is the cause of the relation between 
subject and object, the relation between Ignorance and the Self 
must also be caused by Ignorance, since Ignorance is an object 
( 1 . 52 ), Just as the Self illumines itself as well^as the mass 
of its objects by its power of knowledge, and just as, in the 
teaching of SureiSvara*s Vartika, difference differentiates both 
difference and the different, so can Ignorance superimpose both 
itself eind other things without infinite regress. (S.S. I.5^-5) 

(U) And this Ignorance has a very insecure existence. It is 
supported on partiess Consciousness like a pat of ghee on the 
sacrificial fire. That which Ignorance fundamentally conceals 
is not the individual soul (but rather the Self), since the 
individual soul is itself imagined through Ignorance. Amongst 
the various names of Ignorance are timira, tamisra, tamisra, 
tamisra (darkness), andha-tamasa (blind darkness), ja^ima (non- 
conscioTisness), maya, jagat-praik^iii (Nature as primordial 
caxise of the world), acyuta-^akti (the power of VisQu), andhya 
(darkness), nidra, su§upti (sleep), euayta (the false), pralaya 
(dissolution), gu^aikya (the state of equilibrium of the three 
•constituents*). (S.S. 1.317-8) 

( 5 ) Because non-being cannot conceal anything. Ignorance can¬ 
not be bare absence of knowledge. Ignorance must therefore be 
of positive nature, since the Bhagavad Gita (V.I 5 ) says that 
it conceals knowledge (1.320). The twofold nature of Igno¬ 
rance is evident in ordinary direct experience — its non- 
cons cioTisness in the objects of the world and its nature as 
deliision in man. By these two powers our natural state of 
liberation is concealed (read pihitah not vihitah). (1.320-2) 

It is clear that the line of thought generally speaking fol¬ 
lows the system of the Vlvaraqa throughout. 


295 THE PURPOSE OF THE VEDANTA 
AND OF THIS PARTICULAR WORK 

We find the following on the topic of philosophical reflection 
(vicara) in the Sahki^epa ^ariraka. 

( 1 ) Even knowledge derived from the texts of the Veda is use¬ 
less if it is obstructed by other knowledge that is erroneous. 
Therefore the aim of philosophical reflection is to remove 
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such obstructions. It does not result in new knowledge (l.lU-9)* 
Nevertheless, the purpose of the Vedanta Sastra (the body of 
treatises supporting the upanishadic teaching) is to bring the 
knowledge derived from the Vedic texts to its rightful frui¬ 
tion, thro\igh the power of that knowledge which destroys dis¬ 
tinctions such as that between *soul’ and *Lord* and so 
removes the obstacles which prevent metaphysical knowledge. 

(S.§. 1,57) 

(2) Metaphysical knowledge is ezpoxinded as something desirable 
for the sake of the supreme goal of human life. But because 
knowledge is not subject to human will it cannot be enjoined. 

As long as the Absolute remains unknown, knowledge of it cannot 
be enjoined (as one can only be enjoined to do something of 
which one has knowledge). But when it is once known, injunc¬ 
tion to know it is superfluous. Apparent injunctions like *Ihe 
Self should be seen* have to be interpreted, not as commands, 
but as value judgments. The contents of the Vedanta are not 
anticipated (by the Purva MImaipsa). (S.S, 1.59-63, cp. M.V.154, 
7 and note) 

(3) Liberation means total eradication of pain and unsurpas¬ 
sable joy. Man (in his state of Ignorance) is by nature 
deprived of both. Therefore, when desire for metaphysicaJL 
knowledge has arisen through performance of ritual and other 
disciplines, a qualified candidate who is possessed of discri¬ 
mination, dispassion, the sixfold spiritual equipment (cp. 
Madhavahanda, p.T66) and desire for liberation should approach 
a Guru and seek metaphysical knowledge. (S.S. 1.67-92) 


296 POINTS ABOUT THE SUPREME TEXTS 

The author's general view is that the chief message of the 
Uttara &IImaipsS (Vedanta) is that the supreme texts of the 
Upanishads like 'That thou art' communicate a meaning that 
transcends all differentiation, and that the qualified student 
attains liberation through knowledge of the supreme texts. He 
declares this as follows: 

(l) The one direct cause of liberation is a supreme text 
(mahavakya), administered by a Guru who has himself had vision 
of the Absolute and is a total renunciate, when that text be¬ 
longs to one's own Vedic school and has been properly recited 
ajid learned according to rule, when it comes in the upanishadic 
section of those texts and has been cherished in the memory 
with reverence. The Veda itself (Tai,Br.III.xii.9-7) says *He 
who has no knowledge of the Veda cannot know the great Spirit*. 
How can this be gainsaid? And why did that other text *But I 
am asking you about that Spirit proclaimed in the Upanishads* 
(Byhad,III,ix.26) emphatically declare that the teaching of 
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the great Spirit was the special province of the Upanishads? 

The great Teachers refer to the supreme texts themselves as 
’the Upanishads' and 'the Veda'. For no one can claim that 
there can be effective metaphysical knowledge without resort 
to the one means of the supreme texts. Hence one should place 
one's faith in them. (S.S. III.295-T) 

Verses III.ZOO-2 argue that the terms ^Upanishad^ and ^Veda' 
actually have the supreme texts for their px^imary meaning^ in 
that the other texts exist for their sake. It does not occur 
to the author to wonder why the term ^Mahdvdkya* does not 
occur in Sri Sankara’s Brahma Sutra Commentary. 

( 2 ) Because the meaning of the word 'Thou' was explained in 
the first Sutra (B.S. I.i.l), this second Sutra (B.S. I.i.2) 
explains the meaning of the word 'that'. The meaning of 'that' 
has to be known to be the non-dual reality: the meaning of 
'thou' as the inmost Self has already been given, (S.S. 1.552) 

That the first Sutra of the Brahma Sutras is concerned with 
the duty of enquiring into the Absolute^ and the second with 
the definition of the Absolute^ is very well known. The author 
makes an attempt in verses I.S5Z-61 to explain hoWy by a piece 
of special pleadingy he can represent them as referring to the 
mecming of the words ’that’ and ’thou’ in the supreme text 
’That thou art’. 

( 3 ) The text 'That thou art' refers by a special figurative 
usage, in which the words lose one part of their meaning and 
retain another (jahad-ajahal-lak§aija), to a meaning that is a 
pure identity without any differentiation (akha^^artha), as 
do worldly statements of recognition, such as 'This is that 
man...' (I. 1 U 9 - 66 ). There is no rule saying that figurative 
usage presupposes for its object something within the range of 
another means of valid cognition. It is enou^^i.if the entity 
to which it is applied (here the Self of the hearer) is evi¬ 
dent (whether a means of valid cognition is in operation or 
not, 1 . 152 ), If it is accepted that, in the phrase 'I am the 
Absolute', the word 'the Absolute* includes in its primary 
meaning Ignorance plus the reflection of Consciousness in 
Ignorance, while the word *1' has the ego-sense for its primary 
meaning, then there would be no contradiction in supposing that 
it represented a case of that form of figurative usage in which 
the words totally lose their primary meanings in favour of the 
figurative meanings (jahal-lak§apa, I. 169 ). Alternatively, 
the terms 'the Absolute* and 'I' in the text *I am the Abso¬ 
lute' may also be taken as referring to the Lord and the 
individual soul by indirect usage based on similarity of 
attributes (gaupi vytti, with similarity in point of interior- 
ity and consciousness), since there would be a contradiction 
if the primary meanings were fully retained; the mechanism is 
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the same as in such worldly expressions as 'The little fellow 
is fire’ (referring to the brilliance and keenness of a young 
student) and ’Devadatta is a lion* (1,170). Even less impor¬ 
tant texts like *The Absolute is Reality, Knowledge, Infinity* 
(Taitt.II.l) should be understood as communicating a meaning 
that is beyond differentiation (akhan^artha). (S.S, I.1T5-9) 

The sequence observed here in interpreting the meanings of the 
words 'that' and 'thou' follows the view of Sure^vara. (The 
most exact parallel is Manasolldsa (attrih, Sure^vara)III.lZ--9; 
cp. also N,Sid, III.2yZ^9 and 26j and^ on the wider question 
of how the Absolute can be communicated by words at allj the 
references given at M,V,107jZ^ note, T,N.) The grammatical 
relationship of the words is case-agreement. The relation of 
the (primary) meanings is that of qualified and qualifier, 

Thenj when the two (primary) word-meanings are put in relation 
in a sentence^ there results the idea of a contradiction. From 
this results the conviction that^ though there are two wordsj 
there is a reference through figurative usage to a meaning 
that is a pure undifferentiated identity, 

(U) In the Sutra *But that (i.e. the fact that the Absolute is 
to be known from the Veda, B.S. I.i.3) follows from the harmony 
of the texts* (B.S. I.i.U), revered Badarayana points to the 
grammatical agreement (of ’that* and ’thou*) by use of the word 
’anvaya* (harmony, agreement). But by the prefix *sam* (in 
’samanvayat*) he excludes secondary agreement. For there is a 
distinction between two forms of grammatical agreement. Second¬ 
ary agreement occurs when the two words in grammatical agree¬ 
ment express a meaning that is a synthesis (sa^sarga) of two 
related elements; the primary form of agreement’ occurs when the 
two words refer to a pure undifferentiated identity. (S.S, 
1 . 217 - 8 ) 


297 HOW THE VEDA IS THE SOURCE 

OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE ABSOLUTE 

Verse 1.239 asks how the Veda could be an authoritative means 
of knowledge for the Absolute in its true nature as void of all 
distinctions. Verses 1.242-4 raise the objection that the 
Absolute is not within the range of speech or the mind. Among 

the points the author makes in reply are the following. 

» 

(l) (Our statement that what cannot be known as an object can 
nevertheless be known through the Upanishads was not a self- 
contradiction,) The metaphysical idea derived from the upani- 
shadic texts can be a valid means of cognition merely through 
b\irning up Ignorance, the cause of the world-appearance, which 
it does when its form (as the Absolute) is apprehended. The 
followers of Kumarila hold that a sentence yielding knowledge 
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about consciousness is a valid meauis of cognition, even if con¬ 
sciousness is not itself in any sense an object. Similarly, 
the followers of Prabhakara also hold that sentences bearing 
on knowledge can be valid means of cognition, even though 
knowledge is not an object, being non-different from the con¬ 
sciousness that illm^ines cognitions of objects such as pots. 

In the saune way, in the present context, that of knowledge of 
the Absolute, though pure Consciousness is not an object, 
nevertheless knowledge of Consciousness derived from the 
upanishadic texts can be a vadid means of cognition in regard 
to it by destroying the Ignorance that conceals it. (S.S. 
I. 2 U 5 - 6 ) 

Metaghysicdl knowledge^ conceived as a mental modification 
assuming the form of the Self^ and taking the Self for its 
object^ destroys Ignorance. Consciousness^ however^ is self- 
luminous. This teaching is typical of those who believe in a 
root Ignorance (rnuldvidyd) over and above superimposition. 

( 2 ) But some hold that the idea produced by the text ’neither 
this nor that’, though negative (read niseddhri-api), is com¬ 
pleted later when the positive teaching about the infinite 
Self is communicated; on this theory, the negative texts are 
of equal importance with texts like the positive ’That thou 
art’ (cp. P.P. p. 167 / 38 : Sac Pancapadika Prasthanam p. 86 ). 
According to another view (that of Meni^ana Mi^ra, M.V.99,1 ad 
/in. ; 102,1 and 2 ), it is the negative texts that are of more 
importance; for a sentence expressed in positive form cannot 
bring knowledge of anything like the Absolute, which has no 
distinctions. Positive sentences necessarily express meanings 
containing internal qualifications. This school does not admit 
that the Absolute can be communicated in positive terms throu^ 
figurative usage. For they say that, since there is no objec¬ 
tive element.in the Absolute, there cannot in its case be any 
relationship of word and meaning, and^without this much there 
is no basis for figurative usage. (S.S. 1.250-2) 

( 3 ) This last*view is wrong. For the function of a sentence 
conveying negation is only to put an end to superimposed dis¬ 
tinctions; it cannot, like a positive sentence directly state 
the true nature of anything. And without a knowledge of the 
true natiare of any unknown entity, the ignorance of it, which 
produces false conceptions in regard to it, cannot be brought 
to an end. Ignorance of the rope wi3J. not be brought to an 
end by the mere statement ’This is not a snake’; knowledge 
that actually illumines the natxire of the rope (read praka^aka- 
j n un flip ) is also required. One should therefore see that the 
negative texts like ’Not gross...* and so on are only auxil- 
iaries contributing to an understanding of the hannony of the 
metaphysical texts of the Upanishads by correcting the literal 
meaining of the positive texts in favour of a figurative one: 
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they are not themselves direct means to liberation (1.253-6). 
Or, according to another acceptable view, we may say that the 
negative texts are mere confirmation of the knowledge pre¬ 
viously obtained from the positive ones, as when we say ’This 
is a rope, not a snake’ (cp. P.P. loo, cit,), (S.S. 1.257-8) 

(U) Therefore it stands proved that knowledge of the Absolute 
arises from positive texts like ’That thou art’ only, sup¬ 
ported by the explanatory texts (artha-vada) teaching the 
creation, maintenance and dissolution of the world (Taitt. 

111.1) , the control of the world (Bifhad.III.vii.l), and entry 

into it as the individual soul (Taitt,11.6). This justifies the 
meaning of the Sutra ’But that (i.e. the fact that the Absolute 
is to be known from the Veda, B.S. I.i,3) follows from the har¬ 
mony of the texts’ (B.S. I.i.U). The author of the Sutras him¬ 
self hinted that the negative texts were only subordinate aux¬ 
iliaries -CO the positive ones when he said ’After that nega¬ 
tion, the text goes on to say more’ (B.S. III,ii,22), (S.S. 

1.260-2) 

It is clear that this explanation of the operation of the 
negative texts stands in contradiction both with Sri Sankara^s 
Brahma Sutra Commentary and with the Brhadaranyaka Vdrtika of 
Suresvara (cp, M,V,28 and 116), Sri Sankara*s Commentary ex¬ 
plains the phrase * After that negation^ the text goes on to 
say more* differently. See also the text in Sri Sankara*s 
Brhadaranyaka Commentary (II,Hi,6j cp. M,V.21jl) with its 
Vartika by Suresvara (B.B.V, II,iii,171-235j cp. M,V,116^10), 
Sri Sankara says: *But if the desire is to express the true 
nature of the Absolute^ void of all conditioning adjuncts and 
particularity^ then it cannot be described by any positive 
means whatever. The only possible method then is to refer to 
it through a comprehensive denial of whatever positive charac¬ 
teristics have been attributed to it in previous teacr.ingsj 
and to say ''neither this nor that"* (Brhad.Bh.II, iii.S^ M.V. 

21 . 1 ) , 


The objections and answers on the question of the authorita¬ 
tiveness of the Veda, which the author sets out at length, are 
not here discussed, as we do not find anything important for 
criticism. 


298 MISCELLANEOUS TEACHINGS 
FROM THE SECTION ON THE 
HARMONY OF THE TEXTS 

Sarvajnatman claims that the texts concerned with the Absolute 
as associated with attributes can be related to the Absolute 
in its true nature without attributes. He makes this point 
after summing up the previous one, which had said that, because 
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there can be no injunction to know the Self, 'The Upanlshads 
teach the supreme Self as the real without any Injunction to 
know it* (1.462). He then goes on to develop the new point as 
follows: 

(1) Even the texts concerned with the Absolute as associated 
with attributes are everywhere related to (those proclaiming) 
the reality without attributes. (S.§. I.i*63) 

(2) The Absolute as associated with attributes consists of a 
real cind an unreal element; knowledge of the Absolute associ¬ 
ated with attributes contains a true and an untrue element. 

The texts in the Veda teaching the Absolute as associated with 
attributes are of the sane (double) kind. Hence those texts 
have one meaning which is subordinate, and another which refers 
to the real in its true form without attributes. (S.S. I.46U) 

In the next verse (I,46S) the author says that the texts asso¬ 
ciating the Absolute with attributes are like such erroneous 
cognitions as 'this is silver'. They synthesize two meanings^ 
and manifest something real and something false at the same 
time. In the following verse (1.466) it is said that the 
intention of a metaphysical text in the Upanishads is only to 
convey its meaning. The author's view was that the texts 
referring to the Absolute as associated with attributes might 
well be intended to convey the two meanings^ the Absolute as 
associated with qualities^ and also the Absolute as such (i.e. 
without them). 

It is true that In some places ^rl Bhagavatpada has taught the 
Identity of the Absolute with attributes and the Absolute with¬ 
out attributes. For Instance, we have such texts as *The 
texts exhibit one and the same Absolute in two forms, according 
to a distinction between the two realms of metaphysical knowl¬ 
edge and metaphysical Ignorance* (B.S.Bh.I.i.l2, cp. M.V.26,6) 
and *For it is the supreme Absolute Itself which is taught, in 
some places only and for the sake of meditation, to be associ¬ 
ated with conditioning adjuncts of a pure and ^evatlng kind, 
and to have characteristics Implying modification, such as 
*'being composed of mind'* (Chand.Ill.xiv.2) and so on; in this 
context the Absolute is referred to as being "in its lower 
form" (apara)* (B.S.Bh.IV.lii.9, M.V.51,2). 

Nevertheless, in our opinion the author of the Sahkijepa 
^arlraka was not justified in claiming that the texts referring 
to the Absolute as associated with attributes can be related 
to the Absolute in its true nature without attributes; for 
these texts are predominantly concerned (not with statement of 
the metaphysical truth but) with prescribing themes for 
meditation. 

(3) The texts promising rewards for meditations on prescribed 
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themes have aims that are different from those of the texts 
concerned with affirmation of the existence and sole reality 
of the Absolute, (B.S,Bh.III,ii,21, cp. M.V-TO,l) 

(U) But the other texts, which are each concerned with the 
Absolute associated with the particular form that they teach, 
are not concerned .with the Absolute (in its true nature) with¬ 
out form. For they are predominantly concerned with prescrib¬ 
ing themes for meditation. Such texts may be accepted liter¬ 
ally where they do not conflict with the purely metaphysical 
texts. But where there is a contradiction, the texts that are 
concerned with teaching the metaphysical truth prevail over 
texts which have other ends predominantly in view, (B,S,Bh, 
III,ii,lU, cp, M,V.U9 intro,;U9,l) 

Here we may conclude our enquiry into the treatment in the 
Sahk^epa ^arlraka of the topic of the validity of the Vedic 
texts by quoting the verse in which the author sums up his 
view of the agreement amongst the various texts at the end of 
his section on that topic, 

( 5 ) A text can apprise one of an already established and 
evident reality. It can express a meaning that is not neces¬ 
sarily associated with any task that has to be performed. It 
can express a meaning that is beyond al.1 differentiation, A 
text can bring liberation as its result, (S,S, 1 , 562 ) 


299 THE ABSOLUTE AS CAUSE 
OF THE WORLD 

The cause-effect relation of the Absolute and the world is 
stated in the Sahk^epa ^arlraka as follows: 

( 1 ) The wise say that the pure non-dual Consciousness becomes 
the cause of the world of transmigratory experience through 
the instrumentality of Ignorance, associated with the reflec¬ 
tion of Consciousness in Ignorance, Consciousness is the 
cause: but the instrument for causing the^world of transmigra¬ 
tion is Ignorance eind the reflection, (S,S, 1,323) 

< 

( 2 ) Some say that the cause of the world is the Self, the real 
principle, in conjunction with Ignorance (cp, M,V,26l,2), When 
Consciousness is reflected in the mind, it becomes the author 
of good and bad deeds. In the same way, when the supreme Self 
is reflected in Ignorance, it becomes the author of the world 
( 1 , 326 - 7 ), But this is not correct. The term ’the Self’ 
refers to the supreme Consciousness only. As a means of in¬ 
struction, the Self as cause of the world is taught as stand¬ 
ing in conjunction with Ignorance; when people cannot dis¬ 
criminate the pure Self as that to which the teaching is 
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intended to refer, they make the mistake of thinking that it 
really stands in conjionction with Ignorance, (S.S. 1.329-30) 

( 3 ) The Pradhana (or Nature) of the Sahkhyas cannot be the 
cause of the world either, as it is non-conscious. (S.S. I.32U) 

(1*) Being the cause of the origination, maintenance and dis¬ 
solution of the world may be accepted as an indirect definition 
of the Absolute as long as the (transcendent) existence of the 
latter is not known (1.519). And the purpose of that is only 
to exclude everything that is not the Absolute (1.526)’. Thus 
the purpose of the present Sutra (B.S. I.i.2) is to exclude 
time, fate, atoms, the soul. Nature (as conceived by the 
Sahkhyas), the Groups (skandha) or momentary flashes of con¬ 
sciousness or the Void (taught by various Buddhist schools) as 
possible causes of the world. (S.S. 1.528) 

( 5 ) The Vedic texts affirm the Absolute, saying *The Absolute 
is a cause of this kind’, when they repeat the notion of cause 
that is already known (by implication, arthad), saying ’The 
Absolute, the supreme principle, is both the efficient and the 
material cause of whatever undergoes origination, maintenance 
and dissolution’ (1.53^). Nor is it correct to say that a text 
which was held to repeat what was known from another source^and 
at the same time to be an authority on its own accovint, would 
suffer from the defect of having two incompatible functions 

. attributed to it. For it is assumed that the element of 
authority here derives from the other soiree. Such is the 
opinion of some eminent authorities. (S.S. 1.536) 

(6) Dreams and other such phenomena prove that Consciousness 
can stand as a material cause. Even the Logicians admit that 
empirical consciousness is the material cause in the case of 
mental phenomena (l. 5^5-6). Therefore there is nothing wrong 
in supposing that Consciousness is the material cause of the 
world. When we speak of the Absolute as the cause of the 
origination and so on of the world, this is only a defining 
mark (used to exclude the notion of anything else); for the 
proof of its existence we depend on the Veda, an independent 
authority in its own right, (S.S. 1,547-8) 

The texts quoted from the Upanishads in the Sahk§epa Sariraka 
are intended to show that the idea of the Absolute being the 
cause of the origination, maintenance and dissolution of the 
world is only an indirect definition of the Absolute, made to 
establish its infinitude. This author holds that they co¬ 
operate in harmony to teach the meaning of the word 'that* 
(1.549). And he holds that the Absolute is the material cause 
of the world through the instrumentality of ’Nature* (prakyti), 
called 'Ajnana*. He also holds that the role of the Absolute 
as efficient cause and material cause at the same time is 
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proved on the authority of Vedic statements, confirmed by 
reasoning. But he does not ask in exactly what way the state¬ 
ments in the Veda about cause and effect are of use for estab¬ 
lishing the non-dual Absolute. 

At another place, by outlining three standpoints, he says 
that one must pass beyond even Vivarta Vada and adopt the 
standpoint of non-'duality. 

(T) The standpoint of seeing the world as a transformation 
(pariijama) of the Absolute is called the standpoint of false 
attribution (aropa-dYS'fi). The standpoint from which duality 
is totally obliterated is the final standpoint and is called 
the st€uadpoint of denial (apavada). In between the two is the 
standpoint which is a mixture of the two, and which sees the 
world as an illusory transformation (vivarta) of the Absolute. 

It is called the *mixed* standpoint, because it includes ele¬ 
ments from both the higher and the lower plane. The standpoint 
which accepts perception and the other means of empirical 
knowledge as authoritative at their face value is the lowest 
standpoint; the middling standpoint dissolves the reality of 
the world; the final standpoint negates the illusion by which 
the Absolute appeared to fall from its true nature and assume 
the form of the pluralistic world. The mixed standpoint has 
two forms, according to whether all souls are taken as one, or 
as constituting many different souls seeking liberation. Each 
of these three standpoints, when dissolved, is superseded by 
the next higher in the series. (S.S. II.82-3) 

Thus the whole question of cause and effect is here treated 
either by merely making unsupported claims or else, at best, by 
the methods of empty logical reasoning. No attention is paid 
anywhere to the Ajati Vada adopted by ^ri Gau<}apada (M.V.34,3, 
etc.) or to the Satkarya Vada of ^ri Bhagavatpada (M.V.35). So 
to that extent this teaching differs from theirs. 

In.the course of showing how the notion that the Absolute 
is a ’Lord* is illusory, it is explained that its role as 
’Witness’ and ’Cause’ is also illusory (III.186-90;198). The 
doctrine that the effect is unreal before production, and the 
doctrine that if is real before production, are alike refuted 
(III.199-214). But although the word of a certain Atreya,* 
author of a Vakya on the Chandogya, is cited in support of 
the view that, in the system of Vedanta, all effects are re¬ 
garded as a matter of practical experience only (111,217-20), 
and although the word of a certain sub-commentator on this 
Vakya is cited as an authority to show that the supreme 
reality is without qualities or distinctions, nevertheless the 
author nowhere demonstrates this point with reasoning based on 
direct experience. The furthest he goes towards doing this is 
to say that the status of the Absolute as cause is not real, 
as causality is always relative (III.189). He ’proves’ 
through negative dialectic that the world arises from Ignorance 
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posing the dilemma 'Is the Absolute active qua cause or inac¬ 
tive?' (III.224-7). He refutes the notion that the Absolute 
has two powers, one a power of Consciousness, the other non- 
conscious. He declares that the world must be made up of 
MSyA, since it is impossible to give a satisfactory explanation 
of our knowledge of it (III.231). He refutes J[rambha Vada and 
Parl|)Sma Vada. And he concludes his passage about the world 
saying, 'Let us therefore take the whole non-conscious world 
beginning with the element called ether as an illusory trans¬ 
formation (vivarta) of this Self as Consciousness. (S.^. 

III.235) 

• 

*One pevson says that this Atreya is Bvahrnadatta* Many oormen’" 
tatovs say it is Brahmanandinj and add that the sub-oormentator 
in question is Drccoiddodvya. At the end of Surehvara's B.B.V. 
it is said that Bhagavatpdda Aodrya was a descendant of Atvi 
(B.B.V. VI.V.2Z). So there will have to be a good deal more 
thought before we can say who Atreya was and who the author of 
the sub^convnentary in question vxis* An enquiry on these lines 
would be a helpful contribution to our knowledge of the 
Advaita tradition (Author^s Note). 


300 EXAMINATION OF THE THREE 

STATES OF WAKING, DREAM AND 
DREAMLESS SLEEP 

The examination of the three states is introduced in the course 
of the enquiry into the meaning of the term 'thou', undertaken 
to help establish the meaning of the 'great sentences' (maha- 
vSkya). 

(1) The Teacher replies to the pupil as follows. You are 
yourself the pure illuminator, unknowable as an object. With 
your own Consciousness you illumine your own idea that you are 
an individual capable of action. Your notion that you are 
yourself an individual capable of action must therefore be an 
error, since you behold all the factors of action, including 
sense of agency, as objects. How could there be any question 
of you, the Witness-consciousness raised above all change, 
being an individual capable of action or eiiq)irical experience? 
(S.§. III.61) 

(2) The various bodies and organs of the different living be¬ 
ings differ in many ways. This sets up the ill-usion that the 
individual souls are different from one another in essence 
and many in nuniber, as the one sun appears as many when re¬ 
flected in different water-pots. The Self is one, and is the 
Witness. As such, it beholds the realm of the individual, the 
realm of the cosmos, the realm of the gods, the subtle body 
pervading the Cosmos (sutra), the gross body pervading the 
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Cosmos (viraj). Even the notion that the Self is a Witness is 
set up by Ignorance associated with the reflection of Con- 
scioiisness in Ignorance. (S.S. 111.66-7, paraphrased) 

(3) The notion that the Self is an individual capable of 
action is not natural. This point is supported by the example 
of illusory dream-visions. A dream is not real. It is sub¬ 
ject to cancellation, like the well-known example of the magi¬ 
cian *s illusory display (maya) through mass-hypnotism. And 
that (cosmic) Maya is not anything different from metaphysical 
Ignorance (avidya). (S.S. III.83-112) 

Here the author expounds at length the view that Maya and 
Avidya are the same, 

(U) Just as a dream-vision, thou^^ false in itself, may indi¬ 
cate a reality, even so something perceived in the waking 
state, though false in itself, may nevertheless cause knowledge 
of the metaphysical reality. Both the delusion of dream- 
e^qperience and the delusion of waking experience dissolve into 
the thick darkness of dreamless sleep, the source from which 
the world-manifestation springs, when the portion of the unseen 
power (ad^fta) deriving from the impressions of deeds in for¬ 
mer lives, which prompted their^manifestation, has been ex¬ 
hausted thro\igh experience. (S.S. 111.116-9, summarized) 

Commenting on 111,117^ Madhusudana writes: 'The author speaks 
of the dissolution of dream into the thick darkness which is 
the source from which the world-manifestation springs^ where 
by ”thick darkness^* he means darkness void of any form of 
light", This means tJiat the author holds that dream proceeds 
from root-ignorance (muldvidyd)\ 

(5) One who has woken up from dreamless sleep infers from his 
memory *I knew nothing* that in dreamless sleep everything 
must have been dissolved in Ignorance. But because there is no 
ego-sense in dreamless sleep, there is no clear experience of 
Ignorance. So the idea arises that there is no Ignorance in 
dreamless sleep. (S.S. III.120-U) 

(6) For this reason the revered Teacher (Sri Sankara) some¬ 
times says, *There is no Ignorance for the one in dreamless 
sleep*, while at other times he says, *The one in dreaunless 
sleep was in thick darkness (ignorance)*. In the same way, he 
sometimes says, *The soul was then the supreme Self* , *Then he 
goes to the seedless state*, ’There is then, verily, no Igno¬ 
rance, desire or action*: but also, ’There was ego-sense then. 
That ego-sense brings pain to the sleeper and shows it to him 
when he wakes up *. Such appears to be the correct interpreta¬ 
tion. We must accept that he spoke thus, with an appearance 
of contradiction, because there is no clear experience of 
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Ignorance in dreamless sleep, (S.§. 111.125-8) 

(7) In dreamless sleep. Ignorance of the Self is witnessed. 

But the mind is not then in play, so there is no individual to^ 
experience valid cognition. There is therefore no clear experi¬ 
ence of Ignorance. Even so, it must be accepted that Ignorance 
is present in dreamless sleep, as dreamless sleep is different 
from liberation. (S.S. III.132-3) 

(8) But one should not raise the objection that, if things are 
as depicted above. Ignorance must be present constantly 
throughout the three states of waking, dream and dreamless 
sleep, just like Consciousness, and must therefore be the Self. 
For the Self and Ignorance are clearly different, since the 
Self is known as internal. Ignorance as external.^ 

In the same way, the three states are not attributes of the 
Self either; for (unlike the Self) they only manifest as 
objects. They also pass into and out of manifestation. The 
ego-sense, too, is imagined through Ignorance. It cannot be 
an attribute of the Self either, as it is only experienced as 
an object of the light of Consciousness. The Self, as a meta¬ 
physical principle, on the other hand, is real, as it is con¬ 
stant, while waking, dream, dreamless sleep, swoon and death 
come into being and pass away; and all that is other than the 
Self is unreal, because it is not constant. 

The mind, which manifests through Ignorance and is what 
undergoes the three states, is not anything (real and) differ¬ 
ent from the Self. Ignorance itself is only established 
through the power of the Self as immediate experience, and is 
consequently illusory. Therefore it stands established that^ 
the inmost non-dual Consciousness alone exists, and that it is 
infinite. (S.S. III.13U-40) 

(9) This doctrine that the Self is (self-luminous and there¬ 
fore) without the attributes of the three states is taught in 
the Jyotir Brahmana (Brhad.IV.iii.2-32) and it should be 
accepted totally in a spirit of faith. (S.S. III.lUl) 

The teaching here, on the occasion of reflecting over the 
• three states, is that everything other than the Self is illu¬ 
sory, because it is all an object for the Self. We also have 
the claim, 'Ignorance itself is only established through the 
power of the Self as immediate experience, and is consequently 
illusory*. Again, we hear that the mind, with waking, dream 
and dreamless sleep for its attributes, is not different from 
the Self, because it is a product of Ignorance (III.140). Here 
it is clear that reason alone is being used to prove that 
there is no second (real) thing over against the Self. If 
this is so, it follows that all the not-self is illusory from 
the mere fact of its having been superimposed on the Self. 

And the error of supposing that the Self is afflicted with the 
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three states arises because the sense of being an individual 
experiencer (pramat^) is superimposed on it, a superimposition 
which arises merely from failure to awaken to the fact that in 
one's true nature one is the Witness. All this is sufficient 
in itself. So why go further and assume Ca root) Ignorance as 
a material cause for superimposition? For that also will have 
to be set down as illusory, for the reason that it is super¬ 
imposed. 

Equally vain was the assumption that the three states stand 
in causal relation to one another — the assumption for in¬ 
stance, that dreamless sleep stands as the cause, and the 
assumption that waking and dream are the play of Ignorance in 
the form of effects of dreamless sleep. And all this was cer¬ 
tainly only an assumption, because it cannot be established by 
reason. The conception would require us to suppose that the 
states occurred in time (i.e. in one time-system). But our 
experience is that the different states of waking and dream be¬ 
long to different time-systems. As a true expert has said: 

'Even in the waking state, the ideas of fantasy with their 
purely private time-scheme and the ideas that are apparently 
conditioned from without and seem to belong to a twofold time- 
system (where a man may wait, for instance, till a cow has 
been milked) are in fact both imagined — (as the example of 
dream shows, where the whole dream is seen, after waking, to 
have been imagination, even though, from the standpoint of the 
dream itself, there was an apparent distinction between fantasy 
and ideas conditioned from without). (As all is imagined) 
there is nothing to cause a distinction between fantasy and 
ideas (apparently) conditioned from without' (G.K. 11.14). 

As for dreamless sleep, it is well known that there is no 
manifestation of time there at all. In the same way, being 
afflicted with the three states is only established through 
their being superimposed on the Self; they turn out to be a 
mere illusion. As the revered Commentator said: 'The fact 
that the supreme Self manifests as if it had three states is a 
mere illusion' (B.S.Bh.II.1.9). 

And there is a further point for consideration. If one does 
not pay attention to the identity of the microcosmic individual 
(vya^ti) with the macrocosm (sama^^i), taught from the stand¬ 
point of the MaijfJukya Upanishad, then in examining the three 
states one is liable to end up with the conviction that the 
Self is limited to one's own physical body. This is another 
point not noticed in the Sahk^epa ^arlraka. 


301 BARE CONSCIOUSNESS IS BOTH 
THE SEAT OF IGNORANCE AND 
THE OBJECT CONCEALED BY IT 

First the author affirms, on the basis of identifying Ignorance 
and Maya, that the whole world of transmigratory experience, 
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'containing the appearance of separate beings like the Guru and 
others', is imagined through Ignorance, as if in a dream (II. 
127). Later he goes on: 

(l) All souls other than yourself, whether liberated or in 
bondage, whether enlightened or metaphysically ignorant, the 
whole universe from the ether-element down to the earth- 
element — know all this to be but the play of your own mind, 
itself springing from Ignorance. Do not think anything else 
for a moment (11.128). 

Therefore it is the Absolute which, having descended to the 
state of an individueil so\il through Ignorance, has come to 
abide in your form; and from that vantage-point it observes 
the world from the ether-element to the earth-element and the 
whole company of individual souls as vibrations of your mind 

(11.162). 

Enligh'tenment arises for the Absolute (after it has de¬ 
scended into the form of the individual soul) throu^ the 
Teacher, the Veda and the traditional discipline imagined 
througji its own Ignorance. When its Ignorance has been de¬ 
stroyed throu^ the rise of metaphysical knowledge, it becomes 
established in its own true form as the light of Consciousness. 

(s.s. 11.163) 

In this way he first states that Ignorance has its seat in the 
Absolute, and then goes on to show that the Absolute is what 
it conceals. It should be said that in this he follows the 
view of the I^^a Siddhi (M.V.232,1 and 2). 

One might ask how this can be reconciled with ^ri Sankara's 
statements that Ignorance has its seat in the individual soul. 
The author himself raises this question, and answers it as 
follows. We shall quote the gist of his remarks, and make our 
own observations upon them. 

'Ignorance as a non-conscious power is established as existing 
outside the soul. The world beginning with the ether-element 
is projected by that under the control of the supreme Lord. 
That same Ignorance manifests in the soul as "I am ignorant'" 
(11.165,167). This remark is correct in so far as it attrib¬ 
utes Ignorance exclusively to the individual soul. 

'In the case of the Lord, this Ignorance manifests as al¬ 
ready cancelled, but from the point of view of the Individual 
soul it appears to have the power to cancel (distort) the 
power of Consciousness' (11.168). 'The Maya of the Lord, too, 
is of the nature of Ignorance. We infer this because it is a 
perceptible object, is non-conscious, is under the control of 
another, and has its seat in Consciousness. The inference 
can be supported by examples such as those of dream and shell- 
silver and so on. The world, from the ether-element onwards, 
is imagined through Ignorance alone, as it is subject to can¬ 
cellation, like a dream. These two inferences show that Maya 
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and Ignorance are identical' (11.169-70). 'Though Ignorance 
appears before the Lord, it does not cause Him any suffering; 
but it is a source of suffering to the individual soul, which 
is affected by delusion' (11.173). This agrees with the state¬ 
ments in ^ri Sankara's commentaries that Ignorance has its 
seat in the individual soul; and, as the author himself points 
out (11.174), one should not follow Ma 9 <}ana's way of inter¬ 
preting this point (which prejudices liberation in life), 

'The Individual soul knows a little, the Lord is omniscient. 
This does not imply that Ignorance is present in the case of 
the soul, but not present in the case of the Lord. What it 
implies is that the soul is affected by Ignorance, whereas the 
Lord is not. Since the Lord has no ego-sense, and has Igno¬ 
rance under his control, and assumes any body He wishes, He 
does not have the feeling "I am ignorant". The Lord is omni¬ 
scient, of the very nature of unveiled knowledge, and illumines 
all Ignorance and its effects with His own self-luminous light' 
(11.177-87). 'The ultimately correct doctrine, therefore, is 
that pure Consciousness alone is the true seat of Ignorance; 
and this pure Consciousness it was which created the universe, 
with its distinction between the soul, the Lord and the world' 
(11.189). 'Thus the notion that the Absolute is the individual 
soul proceeds from Ignorance. So the individual soul cannot be 
(in the final view) the seat of Ignorance. On the view that 
Ignorance has its seat in the Absolute, it does not follow that 
the Absolute is sullied by Ignorance, as this notion is Itself 
only imagined — so there is no fault in the teaching' (11.195- 
7). 'Nor does it follow that there is a contradiction of the 
form "One and the same Absolute both does and does not mani¬ 
fest" . For our view is that it manifests by very nature, while 
its non-manifestation is due to failure to be awake to its true 
nature (as manifest)' (II.203-4). 

'Again, we do not claim that the non-dual Absolute, eternal 
bliss, is both the seat of Ignorance and the entity concealed 
by it,in its form as non-dual Absolute. We claim that Igno¬ 
rance has its seat in and conceals the Inmost Consciousness. 

For we are only aware of Ignorance as seated in Consciousness; 
we are not actually aware of it as seated in the non-dual 
reality. The assertion that Ignorance has its seat in the 
Absolute is really only meant to deny that Ignorance has its 
seat in Consciousness as qualified by the mind and so on. There 
is not a shred of proof that it has its seat in the Absolute 
when the latter is considered in its pure transcendence' (III. 
13,14). 'Therefore the finally accepted view is that it is 
pure Consciousness that is the seat of Ignorance, and also the 
entity that it conceals' (III.15). 

This is an embellished form of the doctrine of the Sxddhi 

that Ignorance has its seat in the Absolute* It hardly needs 
to be pointed out that this whole doctrine is a baseless fab¬ 
ric^ seeing that the existence of Ignorance as anything other 
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than superimposztion has never been proved. 


. 302 ACCOUNTING FOR THE DISTINCTION 

BETWEEN BOUND AND LIBERATED SOULS 

The following objections might present themselves. If It Is 
the one Absolute alone which Is In reality eternally liberated, 
but which undergoes transmlgratory experience through Igno¬ 
rance, while Ignorance has that same Absolute for Its seat and 
for the object which It conceals, how can there be a distinc¬ 
tion between those In bondage and those liberated? And how 
could the texts which taught such a distinction be authorita¬ 
tive? The author answers as follows: 

(l) To the pupil’s complaint that the notion that there is no 
one other than himself capable of bondage or release contra¬ 
dicts experience, the Teacher replies that it is not the pxir- 
pose of the Veda to expound any distinction between bound and 
liberated souls; its purpose is to expound the identity of the 
true Self of the hearer with the Absolute. Nor should one 
raise the objection that it contradicts experience to say, 
’There is not, and there never was, anyone other than myself 
capable of bondage and liberation (read bhago’styasid)’. 
Experience of duality does not contradict it, for this experi¬ 
ence is itself contradicted by realization that all is the one 
Self. And there can be no other experience that coiild contra¬ 
dict it (11.219). Nor is it right to say that if the Guru and 
the means of instruction are imagined, the Guru cannot be a 
sciirce of right metaphysical teaching. For this is explicable 
by analogy with the fact that death can arise from a merely 
imaginary snake, or the fact that the ether can reveal sound, 
when it is only imagined by the Vaisesikas to const?.tute the 
organ of hearing. (S.S. 11.227,232) 

One can establish anything one likes if one is prepared to 
overrule ordinary empirical experience. 

303 METAPHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE AND 

LIBERATION ARISE FROM APPLICATION 
TO THE MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE 

The way in which metaphysical knowledge arises, and the eter¬ 
nity of liberation, are expounded as follows: 

(l) Ascetics who desire liberation must perform the inner 
discipline as an obligatory duty. The Veda says that the ex¬ 
ternal discipline is a means to promote desire for metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge. But the inner discipline which leads imme¬ 
diately to an intuitional knowledge (avagati) of the Absolute 
is hearing, pondering and sustained meditation on the supreme 
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texts of the Upanishads (111.327,329). The function of hear¬ 
ing and the rest, when repeated, is to put to an end non¬ 
apprehension, douht and wrong apprehension. Hearing means 
ascertainment according to proper exegetical rules of what it 
lies within the power of the hipest texts of the Upanishads 
to communicate. Pondering has for its subject-matter the true 
nature of reality. Sustained meditation means absorbing the 
mind in pure Consciousness (111.3^3-5). According to another 
view, * sustained meditation* refers to the result which arises 
naturally from hearing and pondering, being an intellectual 
conviction that falls short of direct experience. (S.§. III. 

346) 

(2) The metaphysical knowledge arising from the supreme texts 
of the Upanishads usually accrues, in the case of renunciates, 
here in this very life (111.348). Hearing and so on performed 
by those who are not renunciates will bring rewards in a future 
life (III.359). Only metaphysical knowledge can bring Igno¬ 
rance to an end. No other extra means is required in addition 
(iV.l-ll). The cessation of Ignorance is different from 
being, from non-being, from being and non-being combined, and 
from neither-being-nor-non-being (IV.12). Those who know the 
truth about liberation say that it is neither different from 
Consciousness, nor non-different, nor both different and non- 
different, nor neither-different-nor-non-different (lV.l4). Or 
else it is the Self alone that is the cessation of Ignorance, 
being the idea that arises from the supreme texts. (S.S. IV.15) 

Here he follows the teachings of the Ista Siddhi and of 
Suresvara^s Brhadaranyaka Vdrtihz (cp. M.V,128jlj 228^4 and 6). 

(3) Thus knowledge arising from the supreme texts, either when 
it arises or the next moment afterwards, brings Ignorance and 
its effects to an end, and therefore requires no other airdl- 
iary. The knowledge arising from the supreme texts of the 
Upanishads brings all transmigratory experience to an end and 
extinguishes itself, too, *like water sprinkled onto burning 
iron, which cools the iron and is itself eliminated* (IV.28). 
Therefore, because it is the result of knowledge (and not of 
action), liberation is constant, changeless and eternal (IV. 
29). Or else we may say that, because the cessation of Igno¬ 
rance is equivalent to (realizing that one is) the Self, it 
may be regarded as the dissolution of the fantasy (vikalpa) of 
the universe, made up of Ignorance^ For on this supposition, 
the theory has no weak points. (S.S. TV.37) 

304 LIBERATION IN LIFE 

On the topic of liberation in life, the author expresses him¬ 
self as follows: 
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(1) The fire of right knowledge totally consumes Ignorance and 
its effects immediately. So it is certain that the enlightened 
one has immediate liberation (sadyo-mukti). But this does not 
mean that the texts teaching liberation in life are useless or 
meaningless. They relate to one who is imagined (by others) 

to be liberated in life, (S,§, IV,38-9) 

(2) Second view. Or else the concept of liberation in life 
may be regarded as authoritative if one accepts that the 
enlightened one conforms to a remnant of Ignorancewhich 
comes to an end either of its own or throng knowledge. Usages 
like ‘remnant of Ignorance‘, ‘faint odour of Ignorance‘, 
‘impression of Ignorance‘ and so on do not refer to Ignorance 
or to a part of it, but to the perception that Ignorance has 
been cancelled — this is the view given in Sri Sankara‘s com¬ 
mentaries, (S.S. IV,Ul-2) 

(3) There must be such a thing as liberation in life, as there 
are people who have experienced it. There is a suggestion of 
duality in that state, as that also is known from experience. 

We speak of a remnant of Ignorance to accommodate this sugges¬ 
tion of duality. In all this, the proof is one‘s own experi¬ 
ence (the experience of the enlightened person), (S,S, IV.U3) 

{k) Therefore the enlightened* person remains in ‘liberation in 
life* to experience the whole of that portion of the merit and 
demerit from his deeds in past lives that initiated his present 
birth. When he has completed this experience, which continues 
on for a bit on account of a faint odour of Ignorance, he 
attains total transcendence. The authority for this is the 
upanishadic text, ‘(if one meditates,., and reflects on Him) 
more and more, the Maya of the world finally comes to an end‘ 
(§vet,1.10). Nor should it be objected that liberation is 
only to be attained by such routes as the Path of the Flame . 

(on which cp. M.V,12T>2, note;203); for there are Vedic texts 
teaching that Brahma and others were released without travel¬ 
ling any path of that kind (e,g. B^'had.I.iv.lO). Therefore, 
one should understand that travelling on such a path does not 
lead to the Absolute free from attributes, but only comprises 
meditation on (and knowledge of) the Absolute as associated 
with attributes, (S.S. IV.5*7-8) 


305 THE PLACE OF SARVAJNITMAN 
IN THE HISTORY OF VEDANTA 

SarvajfiatfflScSrya takes the gist of the teaching about positive 
indeterminable Ignorance in various earlier systems and tries 
to establish that that is the one theory approved by ^ri San¬ 
kara in his commentaries, and that this is the one theory 
that can set the Vedanta on a firm foundation, free from all 
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objections, when supported by reason and experience. There is 
one Ignorance. It is the 'cause* in the sense of 'instrument' 
for the production of the whole world beginning with the ether- 
element. In this role it is called 'Maya'. It is called 
'Ignorance' (avidya) when it manifests as delusion in the mind 
of the individual soul. He maintained that the whole phenome¬ 
nal universe of variety is created by the Ignorance of one 
soul, because he believed that the profoundest state of 
Vedanta was that in which it taught that there was only one 
Ignorance and only one soul. 

He outlines seven different theories of Ignorance in verses 
II.132'*8, before going on to refute them. The theories are as 
follows: 

(l) (The seven theories are:) (l) Ignorance is pervasive in 
the same way that a universal pervades the particiilars sub¬ 
sumed under it. The Absolute is the original, and the imagined 
individual souls are like its reflections. Amongst these. 
Ignorance affects the ignorant ones, but not the enlightened 
ones. It forsakes any individual that undergoes destruction, 
and takes possession of whatever souls exist, behaving in this 
respect like a universal with its particulars. Such is the 
first wrong theory of Ignorance (11.132). (2) There are many 

Ignorances, and souls are infinite in number. The ignorant 
souls attain the hipest end of life thro\i^ metaphysical 
knowledge, some in one world-period, some in another. Maya 
(different from Ignorance) has its seat in the Lord. It pro¬ 
jects every aspect of the universe, beginning with the ether- 
element. This is the second wrong view (11.133)- (3) Just as 

there is no contradiction in saying that a bird both is and 
is not in the sky (when it is present in the sky as viewed 
from one part of the earth, but not present in the sky viewed 
from any other part of the earth — even though the ether of 
the sky itself is partless), even so, there is no contradic¬ 
tion in saying that Ignorance both is and is not present in 
the pure Absolute (according to the point of vantage from 
which it is viewed). This is the third wrong view (II.13U). 

(U) Ignorance enters pure Consciousness through the medium of 
the mind. The mind stands outside Consciousness and, imposes 
relationship with Ignorance on the Absolute (11.135)- (5) The 
Absolute is the one subject to Ignorance- He is reflected in 
many different minds. Having in this way assumed the form of 
the different individual souls, the Absolute is bound in some 
of them, while in others He is liberated through the destruc¬ 
tion of (a part of) Ignorance. (11.136). (6) The M^a of the 

Lord enmeshes the souls afflicted with Ignorance, like a net 
enmeshing fish. This net is removed for some at the will of 
the Lord. Whether Maya is called real or illusory is a matter 
of indifference (II.137)- (T) The series of errors, followed 

by impressions left by those errors, is different in the case 
of each soul. This series is beginningless. It is destroyed 
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by a combination of knowledge and action. (S.§. 11.132-8) 

..van tbeorle. „e tben refuted in a J**- 

cbapter (S.^. 11.152-62). '“rd^l^oL of the theory 

SarvaJBatman there were he seems to 

of positive Ignorance. In writing h theories of indeter- 

have been trying to reduce all the various th 
minable Ignorance to some kind of unity, collecting em 

summarizing them in the process. author's 

Here we pass over a number of points on which the author s 

reasoning adds nothing new - for example, his refutation 
difference (II.103-9), where his reasoning follows Suresvar 

(see references at M.V.105,8). _ 

The chief topics of this work called the Sankgepa Sariraka 
are the following. An explanation of the need for studying the 
Vedanta (M.V.295), accompanied by an explanation of superimpo¬ 
sition with its cause (M.V.294); as a special feature, an 
assertion that the entire Vedanta (including all the texts of 
the Upanishads) is concerned (directly or indirectly) with the 
determination of the meaning of the supreme texts (mahavakya) 
of the Upanishads (M.V.298; cp. 296,1, note); an explanation of 
how the supreme texts refer to an entity beyond all differen¬ 
tiation, on the pattern of worldly statements of recognization 
such as 'This is that Devadatta' (M.V.296,3); a demonstration 
of how the negative texts like 'neither this nor that' are 
subordinate to the positive ones like 'Reality, Knowledge, 
Infinity' (M.V.297,3 and 4); establishment of how the pure non¬ 
dual Consciousness is cause of the universe of plurality 
through the instrumentality of Ignorance (M.V.299,1), accom¬ 
panied by an account of the identity of positive indeterminable 
Ignorance and Maya (cp. M.V.301,1, note); reasons why even the 
texts overtly concerned with the Absolute associated with 
attributes really relate to the Absolute free from attributes 
(M.V.298); reference to a few alternative views in regard to 
the creation of the world (see below, Vivarta Vada, etc.); a 
statement of the division of topics in Sutras 1.1.1, I.i.2 and 
I.i.4 of the Brahma Sutras, showing that the real topic of the 
Sutra on enquiry into the Absolute (I.i.l) is an explanation 
of the meaning of the word 'thou' in 'That thou art', the topic 
of the Sutra "That from which proceed the origination, etc., of 
the world' (I.i.2) is an explanation of the meaning of the word 
that' in the same text, while the Sutra on the harmony of the 
texts (1.1.4) refers roundly to 'That thou art' and all the 
supreme texts of the Upanishads (M.V.296,2); adoption of 

luir aflefshe causality of the Abso- 

lllL difference between Srambha Vada (doc- 

through th^r^^^®® bringing into being of a new product 

oftifreal Jra'L^l Vada (doctrine 

(LJrinrJflalsf Vivarta Vada 

exposition of hL the a^thr ““V, S.^. 11.57-68); 

how the author of the Sutras tries to enlighten 
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the seeker of liberation by stages, basing himself on three 
standpoints, the standpoint oi lal3« attribution, the stand¬ 
point of negation and the mixed standpoint (m,v. 299 ^ 7)5 accep¬ 
tance of the theory of one soul and one Ignorance to explain 
the disposition of some souls as bound and others enlightened, 
along with kindred problems (M,V.302,1); an enquiry into the 
real meaning of i§ri Bhagavatpada when he speaks of Ignorance 
as seated in the soul and of the absence of Ignorance in 
dreamless sleep (M.V,300,6); description of the distinction 
between bondage and liberation (M.V.303,304); an examination 
of the indicated meaning of 'that' and 'thou' in 'That thou 
art' (M.V.296,2-4) ; an account of the meaning of the phrase 
'sustained meditation', given in the course of describing the 
means to liberation (M,V.303,1, ad fin.); affirmation of the 
right of lifelong celibates, householders and forest-dwellers 
alike to hearing and so on of the supreme upanishadic texts 
(M.V.303,2); determination of the true nature of the cessation 
of Ignorance (S.S. IV.4-18,37), given in the context of ex¬ 
plaining that it (i.e. cessation of Ignorance) was the source 
of liberation, and accompanied by an explanation of how knowl¬ 
edge (alone) is what puts Ignorance to an end (IV.38); a 
description of the difference between 'immediate liberation' 
(sadyo-muktl) and liberation in life (jivan-mukti, M.V.304,1); 
and a determination of the true nature of the remnant of Igno¬ 
rance (M.V.304,2). 

These topics are handled in a highly original manner, pecu¬ 
liar to the author, though he occasionally expresses his agree¬ 
ment with earlier Teachers; they are passed off, however, as 
the teaching of the Brahma Sutras, and as if they were in 
agreement with the revered Commentator's explanation of that 
work. The reader can see at a glance how far these teachings 
really tally with the Sutras and with the works of the revered 
Commentator, so we will not dilate further upon the diver¬ 
gences . 


So ends the work oatled the Method of the 
Vedanta by the ’pupil of Sri BodhanandendoKi 
Sarasvatiy namely tl^ monk oatled 
Saooiddnandendra Sarasvati^ who gained access 
'to the Vedanta through continvcil remembrance 
of the holy feet of the most venerable 
Pariviedgaka Acdryai Sri Pujyapada Sankara. 
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SELECT INDEX OF CONCEPTS 


(Reference is to pages. The following abbreviations are used. 
Bh = Bhdskaras Bha = Bhamati; Bhp = Bhartrprapanaa; BS Bratma 
Sutra; G = Gaudxpada; IS = Jsfei Siddhi; Kh = Khari^am; M= Maj.- 
dana, B. Sid.; NM = Nyaya Makaranda;^ PP = Pmaapddika; qo = 
which see ; S (not S) = Suresvara; S = Sankara; s/a =see al^; 
Sac = Satohidarxmdendra Sarasvati; SS = Sanl^epa Sarlraka; TP = 
Tattva Pradipikd; V = Vivarana; IS = Toga Sutra. _ 

Authorship has been indicated by these abbreviatums select¬ 
ively. All references before p.l68 are to S or Sw. If an 
abbreviation appears in isolation^ e.g. IS 648^ refersto 

the page-nunber(s) following it. But it nay also appear after 
the page-number to which it refers^ placed in brackets (Row¬ 
ing that number^ e.g. 848(IS). Sanskritists are referred to 
the Sanskrit Index in the original work.) 


Absolute, the, (brahman) 

A. as Spirit, 29; A. as Bliss, 30, lOU, 352(S); A. 
world 30', 53l(Bha), S 663f, 68Uf, 849(V), 930(S§); A, and 
immediate experience, 2, 72, 327f(S); and Ignorance, 113, 
784(Sac), 937(SS); and Self, 32, S 324, 326; and speech, 32, 
62, S 324, 32b; and adjuncts, 122ff, 130ff; with form, 122ff 
(s/a meditation); lower aspect of A*, 130ff, 17T, A* “ 
pervasive, 132; known through Veda, 172f; eij^t conditions 
of, Bhp 219ff; A. as Conscioxisness or Knowletee and Bliss, 
295(M), 352(S), 650(IS), 875(NM); everything'imagined in 
A., 268 f(Sac), 742(§); A. neither transcendent nor imma¬ 
nent, S 304, 451; A. a whole with parts, Bh 505, 665(lS); 

A, apprehended through mind, Bh 526f; A. taught as material 
cause through attribution (qy), Bha 531; examples how A. 
tau^t through attribution, 53l(Bha), 663(IS), 684f(s); A. 
not taught as subordinate element in injunction, S l84ff, 
722ff; A. brou^t forth Veda, § and V 821f; A. cause of the 
world 'accidentally', V 849f; criticism, 350; A. not ulti¬ 
mately Witness or cause of world, SS 931 
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(Reference is to pages. The following abbreviations are used. 

Bh = Bhdsharai Bhd = Bhdmatis Bhp - Bhartrprapanoai BS Brcdma 
Sutra; G = (kmdxpada; IS = Jsta Siddhi; Kh = Khco^cma; M= Manr- 
dcma, B. Sid.; NM = Nyaya Makaranda;^ PP = Panoapadikd; qv - 
which see ; S (not S) = Suresvara; S = Sankara; s/a =see also; 
Sac = Satchidanamdendra Sarasvati; SS = Sanksepa Sarlraka; TP = 
Tattva Pradipikd; V = Vivarana; IS = loga Sutra. ^ ^ 

Authorship has been indicated by these abbreviations seleciy 
ively. All references before p, 168 are to S or Scus. If an 
abbreviation appears in isolation^ e.g. IS 648j it refers to 
the page-nuniber(s) following it. But it may also appear af^r 
tTiQ pc[ge“’Tiui 7 ib€V to which it pZoccd xn hvczchcts 

ing that number^ e.g. 648(IS). Sanskrvt’vsts are referred to 
the Sanskrit Index in the original work.) 

Absolute, the, (brahman) 

A, as Spirit, 29; A. as Bliss, 30, lOU, 352(S); A. and 
world 30, 53l(Bha), § 663f, 68Uf, 849(V), 930(SS); A. and 
immediate experience, 2, 72, 32Tf(S); and Ignorance, 113, 
784{Sac), 937(SS); and Self, 32, S 324, 326; and speech, 32, 
62, S 324, 32b; and adjuncts, 122ff, 130ff; with form, 122ff 
(s/a meditation); lower aspect of A., 130ff, 177; 
pervasive, 132; known throu^ Veda, 172f; ei^t conditions 
of, Bhp 219ff; A, as Consciousness or Knowletee and Bliss, 
295(M), 352(S), 650(IS), 875(NM); everything'imagined in 
A., 268 f(Sac), 742 (s); A. neither transcendent nor imma¬ 
nent, S 304, 451; A. a whole with parts, Bh 505, 665(IS); 

A. apprehended through mind, Bh 526f; A. taught as material 
cause through attribution (qy), Bha 581; examples how A. 
tau^t through attribution, 58 l(Bha), 663(IS), 684f(s); A. 
not taught as subordinate element in injunction, § l84ff, 
722ff; A, brought forth Veda, § and V 821f; A. cause of the 
world 'accidentally', V 849f; criticism, 850; A. not ulti¬ 
mately Witness or cause of world, SS 931 
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Acarya fa/a Guru, Teacher), 136ff 
action 

results of a,, 50, 176, 239(Bhp), 425(Sac); factors of a-, 

5U, l40, 354f(S); a, caused throu^ Ignorance, 65, l4o, 
288(M); fOTir basic kinds of a,, 127f, 159; a. as ‘inaction*, 
155; a, and Self (Absolute), l60f, 176, Bhp 239f, 248; a. 
and liberation, 156, 176ff, l84, 283f(M); motives for a., S 
374; ego-notion and a., S 422; a- due to adjunct (qv) yet 
real, Bh 520 

adhyatma-yoga, 29, l479 l48ff, 285 (Sac) 
adjTincts (upadhi) 

explain plurality, 125; imply no modification, Bh 515; make 
real difference between soul and Self, Bh 5l6f; criticism, 
518 ; enable soul to act, Bh 520; criticism, 521; cause 
apparent distinctions, V 769 

Advaitins ^ 11 ^ 

post-Sahkara, 5, 11> 26 O; pre-Sankara, 5, l4, 24, 290-361, 

474f; true Advaitins emphasize reality of Self, not falsity 
of world, 116 

affirmation: see ipvactioe, PrasaMhyaria Vada 

agreement and difference, method of argument through (s/a 
knowledge, verbal), S 200, 202, 300, 324ff 

Antaryamin: see Ruler, Inner 
Arundhati, illustration of Vedanta method, 13 
atoms, 229(s), 684(Sac) 
attachment, Bhp 242 

attribution (false) and retraction (s/a individual, ^neither 
this nor that') 

a. and r. the true Vedanta method, 1-4, 69f, 126; this 
not understood in NM, 87 I; a* find r. only relevant within 
Ignorance, 116 ; a, and r, acknowledged by M, 293; examples of 
a. and r., S 342f, 380ff, 58l(Bha), 684(s); familiar to Bh, 
524; a. and r. method lapses in IS, 751; not chief method in 
V, 586 ; in^lied by negative texts of Veda (qv), 874ts); 
a. and r. represented as two standpoints, SS 931 

austerity (tapas), l44, S 342 

becoming (and birth) refuted, IS 655 , 749 

Being 

B. as Absolute, 30; everything reducible to B,, 85, ll6f, 
513f(s), 745f(s); failure to grasp this in Bha,6ll; upani- 
shadic B. not the B, of Vaisesikas, 87f, 295> 897(Kh) 

Bhagavata doctrine, 203-12 

birth, only the unreal can undergo, 85 f 
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body, subtle, 533(Bh), 785(PP and V), 797CV) 
body-error 

erroneously denied by PM 117 \ overcome only by discrimina¬ 
tion (qv) 289 f(s) 

Brahma; see Eiranyagcxrbha 

Brahma, World of (brahma-loka), 29, 31f, 1^8, 165 
cancellation; (s/a cognition, cancelling; impressions) Q66{m) 
caste, lUo, 155 
causality (s/a device) 

taught as a device T^ff, S 332, 337, 51l(s), Sac 51^, 85^» 
930f(SS); a mere appearance,S 33^f, 337, 38lf; seed and 
sprout illustration unhelpful here, 560-2; theorizing over c, 
supplants true Vedanta method in later authors, 751, 931 

cause, material, 7^, 58l(Bha), 662-3(lS) 

cognition (prama), identical with Self, S 3l8 

cognition, cancelling 

Bh criticizes PP*s conception, 482; c,c. puts an end to play 
of ignorance, not Ignorance itself, IS 725f; criticism, 729; 
c,c. dissolves false silver into its material cause, V 803; 
c.c. defined, V 307f; S*s conception, 3o8f 

cognition, resxiltant 

the Consciousness that illumines all ideas, 65f; never 
contradicted, 66; explains immediate Self-knowledge, 71, 4U0; 
is the Self, 323; is the same in all people, PP 439; is same 
as Consciousness latent in object, PP 439 

Consciousness (s/a sleep, dreamless; Absolute) 

C. is Being (qv), 87; C. permeates mind and senses, 89, 344; 
C, accompanies states, the three, (qv), 95f; C, is Self, 99; 
C. is unknown before enlightenment Cqv), S 320, 344; C. not 
known as an object, IS 649; C, as self-luminous implies 
knower and known, Kh 896f; C. different from * knowledge* of 
Logicians, Sac 897f; Kh wrong to establish C. by presump¬ 
tion, 898; C. is self-luminosity in TP, 911^^*; TP*s ^gu- 
mentation not the true method, 9l4; C, as a power, SS 932ff 

consciousness,empirical; see knowledge, empirical 

control (yama of YS) l40, 265, 374 

control, inner and outer (sama and dama), as preparation for 
hearing etc, (qv), 137ff, 286, 301, 374ff(S), 465f, 7l8(lS), 

723 

creation texts; see Veda, creation texts of 

deities (s/a gods, sense organs, dream), 242ff(Bhp) 

delimitation theory (avaccheda-vada) (s/a reflection analogy) 
criticized, V 779; adopted along with reflection theory in 
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Bha, 780 

device (upaya) (e/a ocataality) 

upanishadic metaphors a device, T6, 211, 332, 512, 5l6f 679> 
831 ; wrong interpretations in PP, V, SS, U 60 , 831, 930f; 

diailectic 

no independent positive use in Vedanta, S 72f; appropriate 
for refutation, 72f, 835(Sac); iised to strengthen Vedic 
convictions, PP 4U8; much independent use of in IS, 751; 
synonym for pondering (qv), V 833f; appropriate for inter¬ 
preting texts, S 83Uf 

dialectic, negative 

n«d. the method of the Buddhist Nihilists, 7; n.d, adopted 
for Vedanta in Kh, 891-3, 906f; negation impossible without 
affirmation, S 0§3;n,d, cannot establish non-duality. Sac 
904; n.d. not true method of Vedanta, Sac 907 (cp. 650 ) 

difference, dialetical refutation of, 298 , 65 I, 65^f, 859ff, 

905, 9U2 

difference in identity, doctrine of 

A^marathya, 2, 4, U 72 , 593; Bhp*s version stated and criti¬ 
cized, 21U-59; Bhp ridiculed, S 303f; Bhp not mentioned by 
M,304; d.i.i, doctrine attributed to BS by Bh, U 7 I; attri¬ 
buted to Chand, and its commentators by Bh, 472; d.i.i. 
doctrine not identical in Bhp and Bh, 473f, 48l, 5^5; d.i.i. 
attributed to Kasakrtsna, Bh 473; sub stance/attribute, cause/ 
effect, etc., in d.i.i., Bh 503; powers of Lord are real in 
d.i.i., Bh 508f; creation real, Bh 510; adjunct (qv) does 
not imply modification, Bh 515; theory of soul and Self, Bh 
517; inadequate refutation of S from d.i.i. standpoint by 
Bh,545; difference between soul and objects in d.i.i., 592; 
d.i.i. stated and refuted, Bha 597ff; d.i.i. criticized, IS 
654f, 750; 

discrimination (s/a SeZfj kncwtedge of) 

d. implies disidentification with actions of bbdy, S 16 I; 
logical distinction between Self and body insufficient for 
d., S 204; the crystal-example, S 289 , 630; transcendence 
of body and mind, S 630; d, not understood in M and Bha, 

630 ; d. implies rejection of name ajid named, S 746; 

dissolution (laya): see Ignorance^ twofold I 

dissolution in the Absolute (brahma-nirvana), 33f, l6lf 

dream (s/a deitiesj indeterminable,states) 

illustration of Ignorance through d., 49, 59, 96f; d. as 
name for wrong perception, G 48, 27l(s); d. and waking 
exclude each other, 98 ; d. illustrates Lord as untainted, 
106 ; d. as analogy for enlistenment, 122 , 438; d. shows 
Self is separate from intellect, Bhp 238f, 24lf; d. has no 
effect on future lives, Bhp 239; d. described,S 343f; d.^ 
covered by definition of error, PP 400; Maya causes seeming 
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externality in waking and d,, PP 462; role of impressions ! 

in d., PP 462; Bh on d,, 482; d, illustrates self-luminosity , 

(qv) of soul., Bb 529; d, a kind of memory, Bb 529; inadequacy j 

of Bb on d,, 529; d, no proof of absence of objects in wak¬ 
ing, 530(S), 606(Sac); d, and waking different from empir¬ 
ical. standpoint only, 531f(Sac); d. a species of superim¬ 
position, Bba 554f; d. a form of memory, Bba 6 o 6 ; d. not 
’indeterminable*. Sac 60T; d, not same as perceptual error, ! 

Sac 6 o 8 ; soul, not Self, produces d,, S .609; Veda emphasizes j 

absence of objects in d,, S 609ff; Self as Prajna (qv) ;| 

controls dream, S 6l0; d. more illusory than waking, S 6l0; ] 

d, proves Ignorance does not bave its seat in objects, IS | 

697 , 702f; d. shows Consciousness can be material cause of j 

world, SS 930; root-ignorance material cause of d,, SS 933 } 

dr§ti-srsti-vada discussed, V 7^5 i 

duality (s/a plurality) 3, 81 , 109, 539 (Bb), 68 lCs), 709 (s) 

effect 

e, non-different from material cause, 77; e, real as cause 
before production, S 80ff, 110, 582, 534; e, different and 

yet not different from cause, Bb 496; e, indeterminable, but | 

real as cause, Bba 58 I; cause not touched by e,, Bba 586 ; e. I 

appears different from material cause, Bba 600f; e* super- j 

imposed through Ignorance, S 684; hierarchy of es. points 
to existent principle, S 720 

ego-sense (s/a impressions) 

e, an illusion, despite claims of PM, 117, 4l3ff, 589f; e. 
produced by the power of Ignorance, PP 390,402, 420f, 774(V); 
e. latent in dreamless sleep, PP 391; e, the first super¬ 
imposition, PP 412, 4l6, 773(V); e. refers to Self misper- 
ceived as individueJL, PP 4l5ff; not-self, as it is know- 
able, PP 4l6f, 934 (SS); Self not strictly the object of the 
e-,PP 4l8; criticism. Sac 4l8f; PM-^ews of e,, PP 4l8f; e. 
a transformation of ’cosmic Ignorance’, PP 420; e* not begin¬ 
ningless, S 422; individual soul object of e., S 422; e. 
seed of action, 422; e. absent in dreamless sleep. Sac 423; 
e, not manifest without knowledge of an object, S 423f; 
notion ’mine’ depends on e., S 423; for Witness (qv) e, is a 
’this’, S 424; e, not always manifest in waking, § 425; 
knowledge of e, not Self-knowledge, PP 455; states,3 (qv), A 

€0.1 pervaded by e., PP 463; Self with adjuncts object of e., f 

Bha 591 ; theories of e. in sleep, V 785 ^ 

elimination of the universe, wrong view that it is main purpose 
of all Vedic texts, 125, 191ff 

enlightened (or liberated) person (s/a impressionsj liberation) 
his vital energies do not ascend at death, 32 , I 6 I; has all 
powers except production,etc,, of the universe, 132; parity 
with Lord in point of enjoyment, 132; may conform to stand¬ 
point of world, 156 ; does not feel himself an individual. 
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S 156, 158> 620; does not identify vith body, 158, I66, M 
288f, S T32f*f; is not reborn, 162, 587(Bha), T22(s); is 
liberated while alive, l62; experiences no grief or delu¬ 
sion, 206; acts to preserve the body, S 3T6; has no feelings 
of possession, 3T6; acts through adjuncts,Bh 5^0; criticism, 
5^0f; not reborn,Bha 587; lives till merit and demerit 
exhausted, Bha 618; his life *a contradiction*, Bha 618; 
criticism. Sac 6l8f; has indeterminable impression of 
Ignorance, Bha 622; not deluded by this, Bha 622; but re¬ 
affirms knowledge to combat it, Bha 624 

enlightenment (s/a liberation) 

transmitted by an enlightened person, 34; is cessation of 
superimposition or Ignorance, 46; nature of e., 50; e, dis¬ 
qualifies for ritual, 56f; yields profound contentment, 84; 
e, implies identity with Witness (qv), 101, 109; e, ends 
empirical experience, 108f, 115; the states, 3 (qv), do not 
apply in e,, ll4, 517; monkhood usually the discipline for 
e., l46; exceptions to this, l4l; e. as hipest abode of 
Visnu, l48; e, is true immortality, superior to that of 
gods, 157f; before e., practical experience holds, 410, 483; 
omniscience, etc,, do not ’supervene*. Sac 540, 545; super¬ 
imposition of identity with mind ceases in e, V 816; aware¬ 
ness of Self and duality alternate in e., V 817; criticism. 
Sac 817 


error (s/a impressions^ mirage^ moony silvery snakey super- 
imposition) 

absence of knowledge because of e., S 309ff (contradicted 
By V, 757); false silver-cognition has no object, S 320, 

323; shell is object of erroneous silver-cognition, M 321; 
S*s theory of e. agrees with S, 323; negation of e. means 
liberation, S 329; S uninterested in theory of e., 396f; 
e, only dispelled by an immediate cognition, PP 450; Ignor¬ 
ance not e,, but the cause of e., IS 735, 753; e. not caused 
by absence of knowledge, V 757; e. cannot affect the Wit¬ 
ness (qv), S 766 

error as failure to perceive a distinction (akhyati-vada) 

269f, 321, 396f, 8o4 

error immanent within consciousness (atma-khyati), 270, 396f, 

399 

error as positive misconception (viparita-khyati), 270, 321, 
350f 


error as real (sat-khyati), 397, 677 

error as without an objective basis (asat-khyati), 2l4f, 270, 

292, 679f 

error as wrong reference (anyatha-khyati), 19, 66, 112, 229, 

396, 398, 804 
ether, 112, 229, 582f 
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Evidence, Six Fonns of, 23, 366(S), UU9(PP)> 8^5f(V) 

exegetical criteria, 6, Ilf, 23 

experience, empirical fa/a knowledgej empirical) 

caused by superimposition, 51> ^12(Sac), 48o(Sac), 560(Bha); 
nothing authoritative contradicts experience, M 273; e,e. 
confused in PP vith superimposition, its cause, Ul2(Sac); 
e.e, depends on ego-sense (qv), S U2U 

experience, immediate (or direct) 

supersedes Veda as final authority, Tlf; is the Self, 72; 
expressed by term ’nididhyasana’, S 366f; denoted by term 

* avagati*, PP 

experiencer (s/a individual) 

false, falsity, 3, ^83(s), 557(s), 91^(TP) 

Field: see Knower of Field 

fish, great (in Brhad,), 2Ulf, 3^9tS) 

Flame, Path of, 378, 6l6ff, 9^0 
Fourth, the (turiya), U2f, 110, 2li5, 271, 284, 348 
Guru (s/a Acdrya^ Teacher) 9, 246, 839, 938 
gods (s/a deities) 126 , l42, 157, 171, 254 
hesLring, etc, (s/a practice) 

not enjoined, PP 19; enjoined, V 19; h. alone sufficient for 
some pupils, 71, 643; h, the direct means to metaphysical 
knowledge, 137, l40, 203; h, must be repeated till knowledge 

* supervenes *, l43; h. requisite for most seekers, not all, 
l 44 , 285 , 370 ; repeated h, etc, eliminates errors gradiially, 
l44f; PM dismiss h. as mere learning by heart, l69; h. and 
pondering described, 251; statement and criticism of Bhp*s 
theory, 251f; h. must be continued after knowledge, M 283; 
criticism, 284f; do h, etc, depend on an injunction (qv) or 
not? S and S 367; h, etc, continued after renunciation, S 
375; PP*s account of h, etc,, 466ff; Bh*s theory of h, etc, 
stated and refuted, 546f; consecutive rewards for h,, pon¬ 
dering and sustained meditation, Bha 628 ; householders also 
eligible for h,, SS 943 

heaven (svarga), 29 , l 68 f, 176 , 3791* 

Hiranyagarbha, 9, 165 , 200, 242, 257, 352, 573 

Ignorance (general) (s/a dream^ error^ impressions^ mirage^ 
sleep, silver, snake) 

names for Ig, in PP 19; Ig* described, 45-51; Ig; defined 
in other schools as superimposition (qv), 47; Ig, sole 
cause of evil, 50, 67 , 202; notion of Ig, itself depends on 
Ig., 64ff, 69 , lllf, 203, 24l, 315, 334 , 347f, 675, 74l, 
748; Ig, manifests as ’I am confused*, 66; Ig. = wrong 
knowledge (mithya-jnana), S 67f; Ig. obstructs 
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manifestation of Self, 68 , 113, 202; Ig, disappears vith 
rise of knowledge, 693 177, 306 , 309f; Ig. and name and form, 
80 , 108 ; all notions of a *power* come from Ig., 113; 
Absolute not the author of Ig,, and yet there is no other 
author, 113, 7^2; no being other than the Absolute deluded 
by Ig., 113, 268 (Sac), 7^2(s); adjuncts Cqv) set up by Ig., 
i31; Bhp*s conception of Ig., 232, 240f, 305f; Ig. does not 
rest in the Self, Sac 24l; Ig. includes non-perception and 
wrong perception, M 262; Ig. as cycle of error and its 
impressions, M 262 (s/a 670f, 683); S*s view of Ig. not 
noticed in M, 263; Ig. as indeterminable, M 263ff, 307; 

Ig. identified with Maya, M 263f, 307; Ig. defined, S 305; 
Ig. as absence of knowledge, S 305, 310ff, 313, 335; 
attempts to refute this view, IS 671f, 682f; Ig. establish¬ 
ed by immediate experience, S 306, 309f,322, 356 , 389 ; Ig. 

not indeterminable in S, 307f; non-discrimination and Ig. in 
S, 312f; Prasahkhyana Vada (qv) implies two kinds of Ig., 

315 f; all Ig, is Ig, of Self, S 3l8f; Ig. co-exists with 
Self unknown, S 322; Ig. condition for world, not material 
cause of world, S 331ff; Undeveloped (principle) sometimes 
called Ig., S 333; Ig. means unconsciousness, S 33^; Ig. 
pertains to mind not Self, S 355; Ig. not experienced in 
dreamless sleep, S 356;sense in which S admits Ig. in sleep, 
356 ; Ig. source of all distinctions, S 38 I; not Ig. but 
defect obscures objects, PP and V 390, 696 , 802f; criticism 
of this view, IS 696 ; Ig. established by means of knowledge, 
PP 389 ; criticism, 390 ; Ig. present but not manifest in sleep, 
S k23; Ig. described. Sac 425; PP misiinderstands S on Ig., 
434; criticism of Advaita view of Ig,, Bh 476ff; effects of 
Ig, only exist when perceived, S 533; Lord as material and 
efficient cause of Ig.,Bha 585f; partial agreement between 
Bha and S on Ig,, 588 ; ambiguity about Ig, as cause of 
material world in Bha, 596; Ig, as indeterminable, IS 666 f; 
Ig. not object of a means of knowledge, IS 672 , 692 , 697, 

699 (contrast PP at 389); metaphysical Ig. not absence of 
knowledge, IS 671f, 755f(V), 922(SS); Realists* similar 
conception refuted, IS 674, 756f(V); IS*s refutation itself 
unfounded. Sac 674; shell concealed by Ig., IS 686, 694ff 
(contrast PP at 389 ); perception of shell does not abolish 
Ig. of it, IS 690 ; criticism, 724; Ig. is beginningless, 

IS 693 ; the Self alone manifests through Ig., IS 698 ; cosmic 
Ig, established indirectly by reason, IS 703f; conception of 
ig. in IS not based on experience. Sac 706 ; all Ig. is your 
own Ig., IS 737; Ig. revealed by the Witness, V 758, 767 ; 
positive Ig. established by inference, V 758 ; established by 
presumption, V 758; criticism. Sac 76 I; Ig. conditions rela¬ 
tion between Self and Ig., IS and V 788 f; definition and 
proofs of Ig., TP 9l4f; problems in connection with Ig., SS 
921-42 
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Ignorance, causal or *root’ 

the typical later forms of this concept not found in S, 33^; 
root-Ig. as the Unmanifest (qy), itself imagined throu^ Ig., 

S 334f; root-Ig. is implicit in PP, Sac 647; root-Ig. is an 
unnecessary assumption. Sac 669f, 692 , 7^3, 8l9f, 867^ 935; 
root-Ig. is presupposed hy error and douht, IS 670f; root- 
Ig. identical with Maya (qv), V 8l0f, 94l(SS); indetermina¬ 
ble effects imply indeterminable root-Ig., NM 866f,940ff(SS); 
root-Ig. material cause of dream, SS 933 

Ignorance, cessation of 

statement and solution of problem, M 266ff, 307> 878f (NM); 

S*s potential answer, 308ff; Bha’s solution, 562ff; Ig. 
ended by a mental cognition, IS 707f; criticism, 708ff, 714; 
cessation of Ig. is a reality *of the fifth kind*, IS 711ff> 
883ff(NM), 939(SS); thou^ beginningless, Ig. ceases, IS 713, 
8l4f(V); cancellation is not removal. Sac 7l6f; gradual ces¬ 
sation of Ig., IS 718 ; cessation of superimposition (qv) 
depends on cessation of Ig., V 815 ; criticism, 815; cessa¬ 
tion of Ig. not identical with Self, NM 883f; is identical, 

SS 939; 

Ignorance, impression of (s/a impressums) 

may remain after enlightenment, M 288f, 455(PP), Bha 622, 

624; criticism, 463; not same as Ig,, remnant of (qv), IS 
730f; role of impression of Ig. in liberation in life,V 8 I 8 ; 
criticism, 819 

Ignorance, modicum of (s/a Ig.^ remnant of)^ 729-34 

Ignorance, object conceailed by, 3l4(s), 390(PP), 734f(lS), 
922(S§), 937(SS) 

Ignorance, plurality of (s/a Ig*j seat of) 

opinion of Bh stated and criticized, 480; p. of Ig. affirmed 
(Bha) and criticized (Sac), 562ff, 588 ; p. of Ig. discussed 
as alternative theory, IS 724, 736, 738; accepted as alter¬ 
native view, TP 910 ; criticized, SS 94l 

Ignorance, power (^akti) of 

doctrine of p. of Ig. existed in early times, M 265 , 

392(Sac); p. of Ig. affirmed (PP) and criticized (Sac), 388- 
91; p. of Ig. as the cause of superinqposition, PP 454; 
persists with ego-sense through the states, three (qv), PP 
463; treatment of p. of Ig. in Bha, 551f; P* of Ig. implied 
as pre-condition for super imposition, Bha 557; V* of Ig. not 
material cause of superimposition, Bha 557; P* of Ig. auxil¬ 
iary for Self as material cause, Bha 585; objects not trans¬ 
formations of p. of Ig., Bha 586 ; p. of Ig. inferred by those 
in Ig., Bha 587; PP* Bha and IS all affirm a p. of Ig., 647; 
p. of Ig. identified with indeterminable power of Maya, IS 
707 > 727; Ig* as non-conscious power, S§ 936 
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Ignoreaice, remnant of (or modicum of, avidya-sefa or -lesa) 
admitted in some post-S schools, T30, 8l8f, 910, 9l6, 9^0; 
criticism. Sac 819 

Ignorance, seat of 

seat of Ig. is the individual soul, M 265f, 56l; criticism, 
268; S*s view, 266, 3l6, 480, T^Off, 768f; seat of Ig. is 
the Self, S 3l4f; is located in the object, PP 389 (contra¬ 
dicted, 687 IS); is located in the Absolute, PP 391; no 
clear view in PP, 392; seat of Ig. is the soul, PP 4o4, Bha 
56 lf, 564, 586 , 594; criticism, 5^2; seat of Xg. is the Self, 
IS 687 , 692 - 9 , 734ff, 764ff(V), 88lf(NM); criticism of V*s 
view, 764ff; Absolute as seat of Ig., NM 879f, 910(TP), 
936ff(SS) 

Ignorance, reducible to three kinds 

absence of knowledge, wrong knowledge, doubt, 67f> l84, cp. 
248(Sac); absence of knowledge ca\ise of other two, S 310f; 
none of the three kinds can be known through a means of 
cognition, S 318; they pre-suppose a root-ignorance, is670f, 
700 ; criticism of last view, 675f (Sac) 

Ignorance, twofold (Bhamati view) 

Causal Ig. and effect Ig, (called dissolution and projec¬ 
tion), Bha 549ff; this theory originates fromM, 550f; 
dubious application to world-periods, Bha 5^8; similar doc¬ 
trine rejected, IS 735» ^4l(SS) 

in^ressions is/a IgnovcznoGj i^Tessicn of) 

i. may persist after cancellation of Ig. thro\igh knowledge, 

159 , 6l9f(Bha), 818 (V); i. do not affect enlightened person, 

160 , 620(Sac); role of i. in error, PP 399» 432;ego-sense 
and its impressions beginningless, PP 429, 432; i. as cause 
of rope-snake (qy), PP 429; ’indeterminable’ i. of enlight¬ 
ened person, Bha 6l9f; Ig., not i,, obscures Consciousness, 

V 759 

Indeterminable (s/a impressionsj rope-snake^ silver) 

sense in which name and form (qv) are i., § 78 , 107f> 388, 
478 (Sac), 582ff(S and Bha); pl\irality as i., S 8 I; M’s 
conception of i., 263ff; criticism, 264; conventional view 
of i. not found in S, 321ff; superimposed object is i. 
(false) and an effect of power of I^orance, PP 388, 399f9 
46l; Advaitin’s theory of the i. criticized, Bh 477; power of 
Ignorance as i,, Bha 552; criticism, 556f; effect of Igno¬ 
rance is i., Bha 58 I; criticism,584; because world is i.. 
Lord not cruel, Bha 596; effects, particulars and parts are 
i., Bha 601 ; dream not i.. Sac 607; Maya/Ignorance as i., 

IS 656 f, 662 , 678 , 690 , 699f; criticism, 659, 667f, 679, 
68 lf, 691f, 728 ; sense in which Ignorance is i.. Sac 673; 
i. defined, NM 866; criticism, 884; i. means totally i., Kh 
888 ; Buddhist and Advaitin’s view of i. not identical, Kh 
899 ; criticism of Kh’s theory 899ff; definitions of i., TP 

915 
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individual, the, acting and experiencing (s/a soul) 

i. depends on Ignorance, 50, 67f, 90f, 96f, 107> 153, l86, 

S 351, 355, i+iols); i. described, 51ff, 88; i, dissolved by 
knowledge, 59, 112, 115, ll8, 155, 3l8(S), 320(S), 566f(s); 
individuality lapses in dreamless sleep, 96 ; dream illus¬ 
trates illusoriness of i., 96 f; to reject individuality is 
to feel identity with the Lord, lOOff, 108 , 125; individual¬ 
ity prior condition for knowledge, means of (qy),^PP 436; 
real element in i. is Self, PP and S 439f, 932f{SS); immedi¬ 
ate experience same in all is>, PP 439f; Lord source of i.'s 
power to act, Bh 519 

inference (s/cl Teason)^ 62 , 70 , 271(M), 850ff(V), 869(Sac) 
injunction 

no i. for knowledge, § 173, l84ff, 20l(Sac), 203(S), 276 (m), 
UU6 (PP), U51ff(PP), 632f(Bha), 722(s), 923(SS); interpreta¬ 
tion of i. 'Meditate on "it is the Self'", § l82; purpose of 
i. 'It should he seen', l8Uff, 36 i(M), 367ff(S), 465(PP); 
various types of i., 197 ; no original i. to sustain remem¬ 
brance, 205ff(S), 276f(M), 36lff(S); restrictive i. admitted 
for this, 206f(s); hearing and pondering subject to i., S 
361 , 365ff; i. for control (qv), S 373ff; no i. for medita¬ 
tion, sustained (qv), PP 451; i. for hearing, etc., only 
informative, Bha 628 ; i. for hearing, etc., accepted 
(partially against PP),V 836ff; criticism, 839ff 

Inner Ruler, 32, 487(Bh), 522f(BS), 585(Bha) 

I-notion: see ego^sense 

intellect-predominating (epithet for the soul), S 106f, 22Uf; 

intuition, immediate (s/a Unowled^e) 

i.i. required to end transmigration, Bha 623ff; i.i. a 
mental idea that destroys itself, Bha 630; criticism, 638f, 
871f; i.i. generally accepted in Advaita after Bha, 646; 
i.i. taught in NM (following M and Bha), 869 , 882f, cp. 

939(SS) 

knower, 2, 439f(S), 792(V) 

knower, knowledge, known, triad of, 354(S), 790f(V), 794f(Sac) 
Knower of Field, 35, 4o, 46, 101, l4o, l46, 209(S), 462(PP) 
knowledge (s/a cogn'ition) 

k. results from knowledge, means of (qv), 133^ k. condition¬ 
ed by object not by h\iman will, 133, I 83 , 185; unlike 
meditation (qv), k. not an act, 183; k. not result of a 
collocation of factors (as Logicians hold), 427; jnana 
extends to abstract k., avagati confined to direct experi¬ 
ence, 448(PP); k. primarily means Consciousness, secondarily 
mental idea, IS 707; k. ends Ignorance, not necessarily 
cancelling an error, IS 726; ultimate identity of subject and 
object explains subject-object k., PP 437f, 791f‘(V); k. must 
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be self-revealed, Kb 893ff; Self as Consciousness not the 
k. of the Logicians, Sac 89Tf 

knowledge, empirical (s/cl JcncwZed^&j msccns of) 

e.k. depends on the Absolute, 2; e.k* ends with rise of ^ 
metaphysiced. knowledge (qv), 69 > 273(M), U38(s); its object 
is Being (misperceived), not non-being, ^6;^e.k. holds good 
before enlightenment. Sac 130, 266, 273(s), S 438, 484, 

495ff; e.k, apprehends its objects wrongly, Bhp 243; e.k. 
depends on Ignorance, 49, 2T4(S); e.k. valid in its sphere, 
274 (s), 3l8(S); e.k. comes into being and changes, but is 
pervaded by pure Consciousness, S 344f; e.k. based on 
impulse, as in einimals, S 346; Vedanta does not enquire into 
nature of e.k.. Sac 438, 607f; e.k. not logically justifia¬ 
ble, IS 653f 

knowledge, immediate, 832f(V); criticism, 835(Sac) 

knowledge, the means of . 

m. of k, based on Ignorance, 7» 49, 51» 88; valid before 
direct realization of higher standpoint, 7> 273(M), 

3lflff(S), 436f(PP), 442f(PP), 483(S), 498 (s); Upanishads 
final m. of k., 3, 6 I; m, of k. cannot reveal the Self, 62, 
72 , 20l(Sac), 304(S); m. of k, know only what is unknown, 62, 
70 l(Sac), 757f(V); m. of k, not authoritative after Self is 
known, § I 86 , 716 ; knowledge from m, of k. cannot be inten¬ 
sified through repetition, S and S 188 , 191^*; Veda and other 
m, of k. cannot conflict (against M), Sac 274, 330(S); m. of 
k. need not be real,M 274; m. of k. cannot establish un¬ 
knownness (qv), S 316 , 318 ; m. of k. bear on Self when 
bearing on not-self,S 317; do not be^ on false silver, S 
3l8f; ultimately, the only m, of k. is the Self, S 322; 

Self its own m. of k., S 340; m. of k. used to establish 
Ignorance in PP, 398f; criticism, 390, 483; m. of k. are 
false but appear real. Sac 497f; m. of k. valid if world is 
indeterminable, IS 672; the non-conscious can only be known 
throu^ the m. of k., IS 696 ; m. of k. remove Ignorance of 
Self, but do not reveal Self as an object, IS 715, 726; 
their reality need not be proved for a debate, Kh 888 ff; 
presumption the most powerful m. of k., Kh 898 ; definition 
of function of m. of k., TP 915 

knowledge, metaphysical 

m. k. dispels Ignoreuice, S 67f, 155, 179f, l83f, 273f(M) , 
30l(S); m.k. comes from Upanishads and Teacher, Sac 67 , 136 f; 
m.k. puts and end to factors of action, 134, 154, 179f; 
rituals the indirect means, inner and outer control (qv), 
and hearing, etc., (qv) the direct means to m.k., 137ff, 
l43f, 180 , 642(s); m.k. leads to immediate liberation (qv), 

§ 147, 154, 182; after m.k. action is ’inaction*, 155; m.k. 
ends individuality (qv), 155, 2l8(s), 284f(s), 717(s); m.k. 
cannot be enjoined, see injunction; m.k. ends transmigratior^ 
165; m.k. is uncontradictable, 190; is open to everyone. 
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S 200; m,k. is a fact attested by the sages, S 203; m.k. 
comes through negation of particulars, M 292ff; discipline 
for m.k., S 377; n.k. depends on meditation, Bha 63^f; 
criticism, 635^ m.k. a mental act, 636(Bha), 925(SS); 
criticism, 636 , 926 ; m.k. may arise throu^ rejection of 
successive errors, S 643; being in error qualifies one for 
m.k., V 736 ; m.k. as mental idea assuming form of Self, S§ 

925 ; criticism, 926; m.k. comes to ren\mciates in life, to 
others only after death, SS 939 

knowledge, verbal (s/a tenth man^ Veda) 

v.k. not necessarily abstract (against M), 291; v.k. sole 
source of ultimate truth, S 300; v.k. implies interpretation 
throu^ agreement and difference (qv), 300(s); words have 
independent power to convey their meaning, PP 442; v.k. of 
supreme truth does not imply sustained meditation (against 
Bha), Sac 631; words can convey direct knowledge of Self of 
hearer, IS 725; v.k. of Self as non-object, S 828ff; all v.k. 
defective, Kh 899 

known as luiknown: see unknownness 

liberated person: see enl'Lghtened person 

liberation (s/a dissoZutzon in the AbsoZutej enZightenmentj 
release) 

1 . sought by the gods, l42; there are different means to^l., 

§ 142; 1. not attainable through the 4 modes of action, § 

156 , 158f, l64, 167 , 183; is identity with Absolute, 158f, 
166 ; one does not ^become* the Absolute in 1., S 159* l67^ 
183 , 208 ff; 1. only figuratively called a result, § 159> 

167 , 179 , 365 (Sac); true 1. is 1. in life (qv), I 6 I; there 
are not different kinds of i., l64ff, 246(S and S); contrast 
view of Bhp, 245; i. only comes througja knowledge, not 
throxigh action, l 66 f, 174f; action as preliminary to 1 ., 
177 ff; 1. not through mere elimination of pleasure-desire, 
199 ff, 298 (S and M); throu^ mere suppression of 

impressions (qv), S 200ff; 1. not throu^ mere^logical dis¬ 
crimination, S 204; 1. not a state (avastha), § 210; criti¬ 
cism of Bhp’s theory of 1., S 237f, 245f; 1. implies 
dissolution of organs and objects in this life, S 247; no 1. 
thro\igh grace of gods, S 254; 1. as 1. from death (pre-§ 
theory), 259; as cessation of Ignoremce (qv), 288, 

878(NM); 1. implies cessation, not removal, of adjuncts. Sac 
289 ; 1. explained through reflection analogy (qv), Bha 594f; 
1. eternal and not achieved through action, Bha 6l5; refu¬ 
tation of dualists* objection to Advaita theory of I., IS 
750; never a case of I. yet, NM 882; criticism. Sac 882; I. 
ends finitude, SS 921; I alone am bound and liberated, S§ 

938 

liberation, deferred (or by stages) (s/a Flamej Path ofs ritual^ 
meditation)^ 29, 132, l64f, 377f(S), 543(Bh) 
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liberation in life 

I. in li. results from knowledge, metaphysical (qv), 147, 

I 5 U; synonyms for !• in li., I 6 I; 1. in li. tau^t in some 
pre-S schools, 2lU; importance of reason (qv) for I. in li., 
S 3TT; I. in li. taught in Brhad., S 3T9f; Bh does not see 
that 2. in li. is tau^t in Upanishads, 5^2f; I. in li. not 
admitted in IS, 751 i affirmed in SS, 9^0 

liberation, intermediate stage of (exemption, apavarga), Bhp*s 
theory stated and refuted, 2 U 7 

liberation, seeker of, lU4, I 80 
liberation through rituals 

PM doctrine stated and refuted, l68ff, 174ff, 283(M) ; refu¬ 
tation of M on this topic, 286f 

liberation throu^ ritxiaJ. and knowledge conjoined 

statement and refutation of the theory, S and S 176ff; this 
conjunction may lead to identity with Hiranyagarbha (qv), 
178 ; the theory implies differentiation, 213; Bhp*s version, 
25 U, 302; earlier version, 258 ; M*s version and criticism of 
it, 282 - 7 , 465; conjunction rejected, S 300f; affirmed, Bh 
485, 534 ff; criticism, 538f; theory rejected, Bha 621ff, 632 

logic, empty: see dCdlectix} 

Lord 

as Witness (qv), 101; illustrated by dream, I 06 ; lordship 
illusory, 107 f, 4l0(s); omniscient (qv), 108 , 221 ; relation 
of L. to name and form (qv), S IO 8 , 4o6, 772; difference of 
L. from individual soul due to adjuncts (qv), 125; mutable 
characteristics attributed to L. for meditation, 131; L. is 
source of individual’s power to aot, Bh 520; L. not cruel, 

Bh 520 , 596(Bha); L. associated with name and form (qv) is 
material cause of world, Bha 595f; criticism, 596 

mahavakya, SS 923f 

materialist, 55f* 24lff(Bhp and S) 

maya (magic) 

m. as image of world-illusion, 47, 79 , 82 , 106 , 665; as 
power inherent in Self to produce illusions, G 112; Nature 
as Maya iir 5 )lies illusion (against Bh), Sac 506f; iraya = 
Ignorance = superin^osition in G, 772(s) 

maya (later Advaita) 

mistakenly identified with Ignorance by M, 263; sense in 
which m. is indeterminable. Sac 264; m. as name for subtlest 
form of Ignorance, S 335; a. as indeterminable as real or 
unreal, IS 656 , 66 I; criticism, 659; a. identified with 
Ignorance, IS 658 , 666, 8l0ff(v), 355(V), SS 933, 936, 9i‘l; 
criticism, 812; m. as material cause of vorld IS 662, 665; 
causality of m., V 653; criticism, 653f; m. identical vitb 
Ignorance, V 655; vorld made of ISya, SS 932; m. identical 
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with Ignorance, SS 933, 936, 9^1 
maya as empirical cognition, S 62, 665f*, 
maya as unmanifest name and form (civ), S ^05f 

meditation (upasana, upasana, dhyana) (s/a Flame^ Path of; 
meditation^ sustained) 

m. may lead to Brahma, World of (qv), beyond heaven (qv), 

29; m. only performed by one in Ignorance, S 56, ^10; texts 
on Absolute with form relate to m., 122, 131; rewards 
promised for m. do not contradict non-duality, 12Uff; m- not 
for elimination of universe (qv), 125, 191ff; also termed 
vidya, knowledge, 132, 135, 176; m. promotes introspection, 
leads to liberation by stages, 132, S 376; m. also called 
dhyana and jhana, 133; m. an activity in obedience to ^ 
injunction (qv), 133; m. implies dwelling on a deity till 
identity with it is realized, 133, 1^7; m. means fixing the 
mind on a Vedic text, 13^4, lU6f; m. prepares the mind for 
knowledge, 13^; m. easy, 13^; themes for m. may contradict 
experience, 13^; ’meditate on’ may mean ’have metaphysical 
knowledge of’, 136; m. presupposes purification throu^good 
works, 137; m. intensifies purification throu^^rituals, 

136, S 376 ; m. implies practice (qv), 150, 639(s); merit 
from m. survives death, 176f; prescribed m. cannot bring 
knowledge of Self, l60ff; m. an act, unlike knowledge, 183; 
prescribed m. for merit is not accompanied by injiinction to 
ponder the meaning of the text, S 366, 629(S and S); this 
not understood in SS, 926f 

meditation, sustained (nidicihyasana) s/a adJhydlpna'^oga^ ingioic— 
tionj mindj restraint of) 

s.m. not enjoined, PP 19; enjoined, V 19; different concep¬ 
tions of s.m., 137; s.m. defined, S 1^7> ^67(PP); Bhp’s 
conception of s.m., 251ff; view that s.m. means intuition 
not meditation, S 365ff, 939(SS); s.m. different from pre¬ 
scribed m., S 371ff; s.m. not required after knowledge of 
Absolute, PP ^57; s.m. confused with dhyana of YS in Bha, 
629; 

merit and demerit, 66 , 165 , 17^f, 17of, Ehp 239> Bh 529^ 

776(S) 

merit and demerit, portion of m.d. that institutes a given life 
(prarabdha karma), I 60 , l63f, ^57(PP), IS 730, 732; 

mind, 503(Bh), 936(SS) 

mind, restraint of, 1 ^ 5 , 6ii3f(G) 

mirage, 77 f, Ho, 55^(3ha), 689(s) 

modification (vikara), 80 , ^90ff(Bh), 515(3h), 593(Bha), 

655(IS) 

modification, illusory (vivarta) (s/a transforraticn)j '^y^{p?)^ 
7^5(IS) 
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monk, wandering, (s/a rituals enlightenment) 
llt5f, 153ff, 180, 537ff(Bh) 

moon, second, in double-vision, Uolf(PP) 


name 

falsity of names and ideas, 76 ; name and named reduced to 
Absolute, S 7^6; 

name and form 

n. and f. imagined through Ignorance and sometimes called 
Maya or Prakyti, 19, 66 , 107f, 264; n. and f. indeterminable 
as identical with or different from Absolute, 78, 8 o, 83 , 
107f, 264; n. eind f. do not introduce real distinctions, 118 , 
123 


name and form, vinmanifest (s/a mdyd as unmanifest n. and f.)j 
104 


Nature (prakyti), 19 , 37, 336(s), 506f(Bh), 8 lO(V) 

negation (negation itself must be negated), S 332f 

'neither this nor that' (s/a Veda, negative texts of) 

indicates Absolute, 31f, 43f; egresses retraction after 
attribution, false (qv), 83f, 90, 110, ll4, 221, 293 (M), 
717((S); teaches Turiya (qv). Sac 245; Bhp's theory of this 
text, 249; it negates everything except the Self, S 328; it 
marks fin^ stage in realization of the Absolute, S 352, 

373; but it precedes the positive teaching 'All... is... 
the Self',S 36l, 926(PP,SS); it negates notion of whole and 
^t, S 382; a difficult text for Bh, 494f; it negates al¬ 
ternatives, Sac 895 


no-mind, state of, 150 , 252(G), 843f(G and §) 
non-discrimination, kjf, 53 

B'ije if as a vmiversal. 

294(M), M's view rejected 383(S) 

non-dualism of positive Being (bhavadvaita) 

doctrine referred to by M, 294ff; implicitly reiected S 
384; accepted, IS 746ff; criticism, 748f ^ S 

Of Word fo/a ltor<4 Msolute aej. M 293«, rejected 

non-duality 

canhot be proved, Kh 904; can be proved, SS 934 
non-existence, 47 , 674f, 895 

non-existence of plurality, 281 

non-perception, 19(PP), 552(Sac) 

noun, uninflected (pratipadikartha), 875(HM), 916(TP) 

objects, reality of, taught as provisional view, 79 
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Om, 29, 130f, 293(M), 29U{Sac) 

omnipotent, having all powers, 8Uf, 595(Bha), S 685, 854 

omniscience, omniscient, 852(3), 879ff(MM,S,S), 937(SS) 

organs, the 12 human, 54 

partless entity, 229, 874ff(NM) 

pancagni-vidya, 134 

partic\ilars 

do not exist independently of universals, 86ff; Absolute 
known like a universal throu^ negation of particulars 
(against Kunarila), M 293; \miversal and particular in S, 
337-*+0 

perception, 439(PP), 79l(V) 


pipda, 102 

pleasure-desire, how eliminated, 199f(SV), 465(PP) 

pondering (s/a exegesis, heoHrig, meditation, 

■D enioined, PP 19; not enjoined, V 19; enjoined, S 3ob, p. 

'okJTsiSlishes =f Of 

PP 448-50, 718(IS), 831ff(V); criticism, 450, 721f, p. not 

466f; Bh's conception of p., 
sTlkng of texts, V 830, 833, 922f(SS) 

power or potentiality (Sakti) (s/a maya, name and fom 

n^e^or name and form, 1^ lOTff, IJO. 5io(§h a p. and its 

different So P. between world-periods, 109f; 

effect identic^, 130, p. 508ff; crit- 

theory of reality ^ ps. ^ association of ps. vith 
icism of Bh s theory, 5 ’^85(3), 854(Sac); 

I Tin ■^55(3), 6l0(Sac) 
prajna, 48, lOOff, 104, 110> 355^ 

prakrti, (s/a Nature), 19 _ 

Prasankhyana Vada i87ff; P-V- two^^^’ 

statement and re 28Hff, ,300; un « . ^ 

SSro^ignorance: this PP , 

presumption (^rthapattO ased m PP to e 

p. cannot reveal Sen, 


s 

as 
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Ignoreuace (presumption from sruti texts, srutfirthaj^atti) 
389f; p- the most powerful means of knowledge Kh 9^8 

recLlity 

defined, S 4o8; defined, Bha 590; three grades of, V 8o6, 
863f; criticism, 8o6f, 865; three grades of r. implicit in 
NM, 8T0; fifth kind of reeility, IS Til, 883ff(NM),939 (SS) 

reason (s/a dialectic^ 'pondering) 

r. follows Veda and must culminate in direct experience, 6, 
Tiff, 105f, 5TT(Bha); this not understood in NM or Kh, 858, 
891; r, has no sure footing, Bh 486f; failure of Bh to use 
r. to defend his own position 488; speculative r. predomi¬ 
nates in Advaita after Bha, 646; speculative r, depends on 
correct assumptions, 69I; TP destroys r. and then uses it to 
defend Advaita, 909, 91T 

reflection: eee pondering 
reflection analogy 

"used to illustrate how some souls are hound, others not, M 
26T, 594f(Bha); similax use, S 268; PP*s reflection theory 
discussed, 426-31; Bha's use of r.a, disagrees with PP, 555; 
the reflection non-different from the origineil, Bha 593, 
T6T(V); r.a. euid pot-ether example hoth illustrate connec¬ 
tion of Ignorance with soul, V TTl; reflections as such non- 
conscious, V TT5; detailed teaching on soul as reflection, V 
TT6f; criticism, TTTf; superiority of r.a, to delimitation 
theory, V TT9; Bha uses hoth conceptions, T80 

release hy stages (or deferred release) s/a liberation)^ Tf, 

64, l48, 161-4 

release, final, Tf, 156-6T 

renunciate: see monk 

repetition (of discipline) (s/a practice^ Prasahkhyam Vada) 
r. needful before metaphysical knowledge, T3, l44, 36Tff, 
638; repeated affirmation will not produce knowledge, PP 
451; need for r. inconsistently affirmed (following M) 
hy PP 456; r. needed till death, Bh 542f; on r. Bha follows 
M not S, 624, 636ff; successive douhts removed hy r., IS 
and S T21 

restraint (yama): see control 
retraction: see attribution^ false 
ritiial 

indirect meeuis to metaphysical knowledge, 5T, 13Tff, l43, 
1T8, 28T, 298(M and S), 621 (Bha); r, not performed hy monk 
(qv), l46; theory that motive affects r., 298(M and S); r. 
is for purification, S 298, 623(Bha); r. may bring vision 
of Self in rare cases, S 848 

ritual, daily or obligatory, S lT5f, S 301 
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ritualists (Purva-MimaMakas or PM) 

their surprising view of the Upanishads, 128 , l63ff; their 
theory of vowels as eternal changeless sounds, Ul2; their 
arguments for Veda accepted hy Bh, U86j PM reject world- 
periods (qv) and teach ether as eternal, 511; PM wrongly 
teach that meditation (qv) is for cripples, etc,, Bh 536; 

Bha holds (against PM) that God projects Veda, 572; PM^ 
wrong to say soul known through ego-sense, Bha 590f; limited 
acceptance of their view of injunction, V 8U4f 

rope-snake 

a mere mental phenomenon, S 8l, ll8, U02, U32, 689» 709 9 oo5; 
extra-mental snake of indeterminable reality-grade implied 
in PP, 428; criticism, 432; r.s. not indeterminable. Sac 682 

Ruler, Inner (synonym for Lord^ qv) 

samadhi: see yoga 

sampat, I8I, 280 

Sankara’s doctrine 

misrepresented in later works attributed to him, 11; better 
interpreted from his own works, not from sub-commentaries, 

26 

Sahkhya-standpoint (of Bh,G.), 33 
seed and sprout anetlogy, deficient, 56O 
seer of seeing, 919 225ff9 S 354 

Self (s/a Absolute^ seer^ Witness) 

self-luminous, 2, 60, 62, 999 201, 304f(S), 3l8ff(s), 34o(S), 
699 (IS), 720(§); Reality, Knowledge, Infinity, S 21; S. is 
the Absolute, 39 1119 210; nature of S, as taught in B^’had., 
32; S. pervades and transcends empirical consciousness,'539 
92, 95f; does not act, 54f, 62; transcends hunger, trans¬ 
migration, etc., 56; not the object of any knowledge, means 
of (qv), 60, 62, S 203; not affected by Ignorance or its 
disappearance, 699 lllf9 595(Bha); can be known progressive¬ 
ly, 73; pure subject, 89ff9 440f; false imaginations depend 
on S. as substratum (qv), ll4; S. is one, cannot be two, 125; 
no one can deny their own S., 127f9 328; S. not meaning of 
word or sentence, S 202, 2059 326f, 362; all other than the 
S. is evil, S 206; S. \mdergoes no transformation during 
perception ,S 229; S. not the complex of seer, seeing and 
seen, S 230; S. is separate from intellect, Bhp 238f; S. not 
known throu^ cognition of an object, S 318, 363; S. unknown 
co-exists with Ignorance, S 3239 325f; S. unknown is cause 
of the world, S 336, 349; S. and not-self contradictories, 

S 4o8, 412; S transcends existence and non-existence, S 
720f; S. undergoes no birth, S 772; S., not Ignorance, is 
cause of the world, S§ 929f; S. real because constant in all 
states, SS 934 
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Self, knowledge of 

implies discrimination and transcending the tody, 15°j Veda 
reveals S. hy removing Ignorance, S 203, 3l8, 726(IS); awak¬ 
ening to the S. is not action, S 20U; only S. known because 
only S. unknown, S 31Tf, 322, 32h, 330f; S. not known throufji 
logic, only through Veda, S 32l*ff; meaning of word S. already 
familiar, S 32U, 326; S. taught hy false attribution (qv) 
and denial of individuality, S 3l*ltff; knowledge of S. through 
removal of Ignorance, IS 715; criticism, 7l6; S. self-evi¬ 
dent: cannot be known through presumption. Sac (against Kh) 

898 

self-luminosity: see Consciousness 

Self with intellect predominating (= soul , q.v), 222f 

sheaths, 30, U2, 93f, 3U0ff(S), 52i4ff(Bh), 601ff(Bha) 

silver, false (s/a errorj rope-snake^ sicperimposition) 

f,s, a mere imaginary idea, not an illusory object, S 115? 
UOO; f.s. based on shell known only as 'this*,S l60 (cp. 

069); idea of f.s. ceases with knowledge of shell, M 267, 

2ti6; criticism, 270; f.s. arises from Ignorance of Self, not 
of shell, S 318, 698(IS), 803(V); there is no valid cogni¬ 
tion of f.s., S 3l8ff; f.s. not distinct from the cognition 
apprehending it, S 320f, 53l(Sac); shell is object of silver- 
cognition, S 321; silver unreal, not indeterminable, S321ff; 
f.s. illustrates world-illusion, S 322, 658(lS); Ignorance 
distorts shell, PP 390; analysis of f.s., PP 398f; shell is 
*this* in *this is silver’, PP U26; f.s. not recognized as 
false while perceived. Sac U97, 530; Bha’s doctrine probably 
excludes PP’s theory of f.s., 582; sense in which f.s. is 
indeterminable, Bha 6OI; f.s., not shell, is the object of the 
silver-cognition, IS 666 (contrast S at 321); root-ignorance 
not cause of f.s.. Sac 669f, 675; neither f.s. nor Ignorance 
object of means of knowledge, IS 672; Ignorance material 
cause of silver, IS 682f, 687; criticism, 689; falsity of 
f.s. illustrates falsity of Ignorance, IS toif; criticism, 
702, 706; V’s analysis of f.s. agrees with IS not PP, 8OI; 
cancelling-cognition negates (presence of) real silver not 
f.s., NM 863; criticism, 863; V wrong to affirm separate 
existence of silver, 866(Sac) 

sleep, dreamless (susupti) (s/a individual^ states) 

d.s. implies dissolution in Self, 95ff, 99, lOU, 236(S), 
bl^(Sac), 783(V), 786(s); continuity of experience retained 
despite d.s., 98; d.s. and vital energy, 103, 105, 109; 
sense in which waking and dream proceed from d.s.,* 103-5; 
absence of seer and sight in d.s., S 230f, 35^; Bhp’s view 
of d.s. criticized S 236f; d.s. free from desire and action, 
Bhp,2i*l, 2k3f\ faulty theory of d.s. in M, 271; soul has 
adjunct of Ignorance alone in d.s., S 3^8ff; no memory *I 
did not know’ after d.s., S 355, 358, 78Uf; sense in which 
Ignorance in d.s. is admitted, S 356; ego-sense latent in 
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d,s., PP 391; ego-sense absent in d.s., S U23\ presence of 
Ignorance in d.s,, PP h62; criticism, U63f; d.s. implies 
defect in cognitional apparatus, Bh U82; soul in ether of 
heart; latent connection with organs' in d.c., Bh 532f; im¬ 
pressions of Ignorance remain in d.s., Bha 550, 6llf; vital 
energy active in d.s., Bha bll, TS5(V); criticism, 6llf, 

786f; union with Absolute in d.s., Bha 6l3; positive Ignor¬ 
ance in d.s., V T59f; criticism, 760f; mind dissolves into 
Ignorance in d.s., V 770; criticism, 78lf; V applies pre¬ 
sumption to d.s., 783; three^ different states of Ignorance in 
d.s., V 78U; criticism, 78U; memory of Ignorance in d.s., V 
78U; modification of Ignorance (avidya-vrtti) in d.s., V785; 
soul and Absolute separated by Ignorance in d.s., V 788; 
criticism,788; *1 knew nothing* proves Ignorance after^d.s,, 
TP 915; claim that S did not deny Ignorance in d.s., SS 933f 

sleep (nidra), 19, ^8, 271(G), 388(PP) 

Smrti, authority of, 2U 

soul, individual (s/a individual) 

s. is all-pervasive, 132, 795(Sac); connection of s. with its 
organs latent in sleep, 109; s. is the Absolute associated 
with adjuncts (qv), I86, 85MSac); s. does not undergo birth, 
211; Audiilomi teaches that s. becomes the Absolute, 213, 592; 
s. a mo^fication of the Absolute, Bhp 221f, 22U; this 
contradicted, Bh 515; s. really distinct from Absolute, Bh 
U71f; yet also identical, as Asmarathya taught, Bh U72, 592f; 
s. a part of Self, Bh 5l6; criticism of Bh, 517-9; sense in 
which s. is different and non-different from Self, S 526f; 
if s. is a modification (as in Asmarathya) then no libera¬ 
tion, Bha 593; Ignorance delimits s., not mind, V 769f; PP 
and V suggest that s. is really .enclosed in adjuncts, IS does 
not, 777; s. -ts a reflection, not just *like one*, PP V 777; 
theory of *one soul*, SS 938, 9^3; 

space, \inreal, S 675, 68U(Sac) 
sphota (s/a Wovd^ Absolute as)j 383 
Spirit (purusa), 29, 51, 62, 97, 136f, 209 
steindpoints, alternative, 119ff, 2l6, 93l(SS) 
starting-points of Vedanta, three, 26ff, 39, ^3 

states, three (waking, dream, dreamless sleep) 

none of the states survive in enlightenment (qv), llU; 
existence of states shows that Self is separate from intel¬ 
lect, Bhp 238; s. only taught to be denied, S 348ff. 
6 lUf(Bha), 706(s); s. false, S 357ff, 382; Ignorance and 
ego-sense persist through the s., PP 463; Bh fails to dis¬ 
criminate Absolute from s., 528ff; s. are three dreams for 
Ait. Up., 532; s. form three adjuncts of the soul, V 78I; 
s. not attributes of Self, SS 934; S§ wrong to pl?Lce the s. 
in causal relation, 935; importance of Vira^, Sutra and 
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Prajria in theory of s. missed in SS, 935; 
strength (bala), 151f 
subject, 89ff, 107, 653f(lS) 
substance, 65^(IS), 80l(V) 

substratum, U27(PP), 53 l(Bh), 586(Bha, asraya versus adhara), 
68 l(Sac), 895(Sac), 92l(SS, adhara versus adhisthana) 

subtle body: see body^ subtle 

Sudras (s/a caste)j'Al. 

superimposition 

called Ignorance, 19; described, U6, 51; synonyms U, UT; 
meeins of knowledge (qv) including Veda depend on s,, U9, 
55ff; root-s. of Self onto not-self,^6U, 112; no beginning 
or end of s. in time, 112, 115, 558 (s), 559fI‘(Bha), 68 U, 
TTU(v); individuality depends on s., 115; s. not really ex¬ 
istent or cancelled, ll6, TlT(s), s. abolished by metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge, 133; s. arises when object is known only in 
its generaJ. form, l60; non-discrimination as ’cause* of s., 
312f, U33(S); s. as result of the act of s,. Sac 336; s. 
synonymous with ’making a synthesis’ and ’worldly experi¬ 
ence’, PP 387; s, as object of a cognition, PP 39^, 397,^33, 
799f(V); criticism, 395; s. is s. of ideas, S 397, ^32f, 

552; s. described, PP 398ff; criticism, UoOf^ theory that s. 
requires 3 conditions, PP i*02, 763(V), 920f(SS, which rejects 
the theory); this theory attacked, Bh U82f; this theory not 
considered in Bha 556; for S, s. is the cause of experience: 
for PP s. is experience, U67ff; PP’s view of s. as s. of an 
object rejected in Bha, 552f; and is criticized by Sac, U09- 
12 ; s« not limited to s. of the familiar onto the familiar, 

S Ul5; theory of s, not circular, because s. is beginning¬ 
less, PP Ul7; criticism ^19; s. does not affect its sub- 
stratxun PP U63; s. appears to be beginningless, but is un¬ 
real and removed by knowledge. Sac (against Bh) U77; s. 
defined, Bha 553; s. of object occasionally admitted in Bha 
(e.g. mirage), 55^; s, includes dream, reflection (qv) and 
other illixsions, Bha 555; s. not indeterminable, as Bha 
holds. Sac 556f; s, not beginningless for Bha or SS in same 
sense as for S, 557ff, 921; s, and its sakti seated in soul, 
Bha 586; S explains s, before Maya, IS explains Maya before 
s.. Sac 660; Maya as cause of s., IS 66O; power of Ignorance 
as cause of s., V 75^f, 801f, 8o4f; s. includes false 
cognition and false object, V 763f; criticism, 763f, 773f, 
789f, 798f; s. cause not effect of Maya, S 772; proofs of s. 
that themselves depend on s,, V 796f; cessation of s. comes 
from cessation of Ignorance, V 815; criticism, 816 

superimposition on Self 

cannot satisfy conditions for worldly s., PP U02f; this 
irrelevant. Sac U03; implies mutual s. of Self and not-self: 
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S*s account, U26f; there is only s. of relation onto Self, 

V 805; criticism, 606 

swoon, 6l2f(Bha) 

Teacher, 55> 139f> 151* l60f, l63, 730(IS) 

tenth man, S 156, 159, 268, 277, 300, U3I, 6U0, 728 

’that thou art* 

S on, 324, 326f, 721, 74lf; this text does not cancel not- 
self, PP 429; obscurity of the text, Bha 642; interpretation 
through lak?ana, V^827f, 877(NM); artificially related to 
opening of BS hy SS, 924f, 942 

three (or threefold) staff tradition (trida^idin), 257f, 536ff 
time (s/a superimposition)^ 112, 115, 56o, 676, 684 

tradition, true, 26, 4o-5, 209; (this not the tradition of Bhp) 
234, 303f 

traditional instruction (agama), 6, 70, 72 
trance, 7 

transcendence, 156, 173 

transformation (reetl and iU-usory), 80, ll8f, 499I*I’(B^), 
58l(Bha), 93l(SS) 

transmigration, 158, 288(M), 349(S) 

Turiya; see Fourth^ the 

Undeveloped (or Unevolved, avyakrta), the, 19, 333(S), 
388f(PP), 8l3(Sac) 

xiniversals, 87, 338ff(S), 600(Bha), 793(V) 
imknownnessj 3l6ff(S), 695ff(lS), 757f(V) 

Unmanifest, the (avyakta), 19, 103f, 334(S) ,388 (PP), 478(Bh), 
585(Bha) 

unreal, 262f 

Upanishads, 3-7, 11, 49f, 73, 170ff, 201, 319(s), 535f(Bh), 
715(IS) 

Vaisvaneura, 102f, 107, 352(S) 
val.ue, 204 (s), 668 (G and S) 

Veda (s/a iiyjunationj knowledge^ verbal; Upanishads) 

V. co-operates with reason and immediate intuition, 6; V. 
and Smpti^ 23f; V. depends on super imposition, 49, 55ff, 
64; materialist cannot profit from V,, 55f; ritualistic 
texts do not affirm reality of world, 57, 275(M), 4l0f(§); 
V. the final means of knowledge, 60ff, 274 (cp,^2l8f, 
3l8ff); V. eliminates-distinctions, 62, 65, M 2o0, 282, 
578(Bha); V. not the final authority in metaphysics, 71f, 
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488; chief texts proclaim transcendence, rest are subordi¬ 
nate, 84; chief texts proclaim true nature of hearer, 127, 
204f(s); these texts significant hecaiise beneficial, 128; 

PM view of V. as command, l68ff, 173, 278ff(M) ; metaphysical 
texts exclude action, I85, 567(Bha); they cannot require the 
support of reason, S l88f; doctrine ’Every text is concerned 
with elimination’ stated and refuted, 191, 298(M and S); 

V. may contradict other means of knowledge, M 277ff, 
570f(Bha), 579f(Bha), 870(NM); V, is sole so\irce of know¬ 
ledge of Absolute, M 276, 323ff(S); how V. communicates 
Absolute, M 278ff, 445f(PP); criticism. Sac 28lf, 324, 326f, 
446f, 486; (despite M) Absolute not communicated by a sen¬ 
tence in V,, 326(S); undue influence of M on PP in inter¬ 
pretation of V,, 446f; knowledge from V. dissolves the meetns 
of knowledge, S 2l8f, 3l8(S), 320(S), 87l(S); V. authorita¬ 
tive only through promoting experience, S 323f; V. not of 
human origin, S 325 ,* 443(PP); texts implying plurality re¬ 
fer to adjuncts, S 4l0f; before enlightenment, V, conforms 
to Ignorance, PP 442; metaphysical texts more authoritative 
than ritualistic ones, S 447f, 486, 573f(Bha); V. manifests 
in mind of Prajapati, Bh 485, 571ff(Bha, PP, S); V, identi¬ 
cal with Self, Bh 485; Bh’s view of validity of V,, 486; 
criticism, hdjf; philosophers unable to refute V. by logic. 
Sac 487; despite Bh, V. does not enquire into the cause of 
the world, 489f; despite Bh, some texts of V. imply falsity 
of world, 494ff; criticism of Bha’s account of reason and 
V., 574ff; despite IS, V. does not establish indeifermina- 
bility, 681; main purpose of V. is to negate superimposi- 
tion. Sac 718; Absolute as cause of V., V 820f; V. illusory 
but not negligible, V 821; text, not reasoning over it, 
produces immediate knowledge, V 833; V. defended by abstract 
logic, Kh 905 

Veda, can designate Absolute 

denied by S, 201, 204; affirmed by M, 279f; refuted by S, 
301f, 352; possibly affirmed by Bhp, 302; V. can ’awaken’ 
hearer, S 362, 364; V. cannot express Self, Bha and Sac 574; 
V. can refer to Absolute, V 822ff, 876(Bha,NM); criticism,. 
876; V. can indicate Absolute, Kh 895; criticism, 895f; 
words may have meaning of an tininflected noun (qv), PP 
V, TP 916; supreme texts of V. refer to Absolute, SS 9^2 

Veda, creation texts of 

indicate non-dual reality, 84f, 211, 510ff, 855; teach 
Absolute as cause of world, M 278; criticism, 28O; not 
concerned with ultimate truths S 4ll; explain the ’that’ 
of ’that thou art’, SS 930; criticism, 930f 

Veda, negative texts of, 202(S), 579(Bha), 717f(lS), 87l*(s), 

SS 926f, pli2 

Veda, not exclusively concerned vith consnsuid (s/cl vi-tucLUsis)» 
126f, 129, 170ff, 202 , 20l«(S), 298(M and S), 36U(S), 
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368 ff(S and S), UU3ff(PP), 48Uf(Bh). 578(tha), 872ff(MM), 

886 (Kh) 

Vedanta, method one only, l*tf, 26f, 121f 
Vedanta, three starting points of, 1, 9f 
Vi§pu, hipest abode of, lU8, 519(Sac) 

Visva, U8, 103, 110 

vital energy, cosmic, 30-2, 105, ^93(Sac) 

Void, 98, 530 (Sac) 

wisdom, man of steady, 288(M), 290(Sac), Ul2(s), 6l9(Bha) 
Witness, Self as 

doctrine of W. a case of false attribution (qy), 42; W* one 
in all beings, 6lf; W. same in waking, dream and sleep, 103; 
enlightenment (qy) brings identity with W,, 10, 109; W, a 
figurative description of Self, S 202, 205; W. free from 
attachment and action, 239f(Bhp); W. cannot be known as ^ 
object, S 344; W. not a factor in an act of seeing, S 344ff; 
W. an appearance, depending on Ignorance, S 38lf; W. appre¬ 
hends objects as *this* not *mine*, S 432; Witness-con¬ 
sciousness of sleep a modification of Ignorance, V 784; 

Self as W. only an appearance, SS 932f 

Word, Absolute as (s/a non-dualism of ^ovd) 

sympathy of M with this doctrine, 383; doctrine stated and 
refuted, IS 7^3 

words: see knowledgej verbal 


world 

w. non-different from the Absolute, its material cause, oO, 
105ff; w. is the Absolute misperceived, ll6f; w. neither 
comes into being nor passes away, ll8, 337(S), 382(S); 
perhaps PP took w. as indeterminable (qv), 46l; Chand. and 
BS make w. unreal (against Bh), 491 ff, 504, 531f; w. 
indeterminable as real or unreal, IS 678; criticism, 679* 
w. must be manifestation of Ignorance, NM 868f; criticism, 
869; indifference to reality or unreality of w,, Kh 900; w. 
unreal G 901; Self, not Ignorance, cause of the w., SS^929; 
purpose of defining the Absolute as cause of the^w*, SS 
930; w. inexplicable, so must be made of Maya, SS 932 

world-periods, 110, Bh 486, 511* 533 


yoga (s/a adhydtma yoga) 

y. of Upeinishads not y. of YS, 207f(s); y. of YS only^ 
acceptable where it agrees with Veda, Bh 487, 5^2f; libera¬ 
tion dependent on devotion and y., Bh 5^3; not always. Sac 
5^3; Bha introduces y. and samadhi, 631, 646; followed by V 
and Kh 856, 906; criticism 906 


Yoga-standpoint (of Bh.G.)* 33 
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....The work is undoubtedly of major importance for 
anybody who wishes to study the history and de¬ 
velopment of Advaitic thought and method o^:*^r- 
gumentation. The translation is very readabl^^ 
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an importaili ^Itudy of the 

Vedanta.Dr. Alston.is faitftfuTto the Sanskrit 

text. The translation is clear and convincing. We 
recommend this book to the serious students of 
Advaita Vedanta. 
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